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WELSH     PREACHING. 


"  But  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  God,  in  the  sight  of  God  speak  we  in 
Christ." 

St.  Paul. 

"  lesu'r  text,  a  lesu'r  bregeth, 

lesu'r  ddeddf,  a  lesu'r  ffydd." 

("Christ  the  text,  and  Christ  the  sermon, 
Christ  the  law,  and  Christ  the  faith.") 

W.  Williams,  Pantycelyn. 

*'  Wlien  men  are  offering  us  a  Christianity  without  a  living  Spirit,  and  a 
personal  religion  without  conversion,  no  emphasis  or  reiteration  can  be 
extreme." 

Henry  Drummond,  F.R.S.E. 

"From  the  rise  of  Methodism  at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century, 
Wales  has  been  supplied  with  a  succession  of  preachers  of  rare  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work  given  them  to  do I  think  I  cannot  be 

mistaken  in  saying  that  the  great  Welsh  preachers  whom  I  was  constantly 
hearing  in  my  boyhood  were  unrivalled  masters  of  sacred  eloquence.  I 
have  listened  to  most  of  the  popular  preachers  that  have  adorned  the 
English  and  Scotch  pulpits  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and,  while  cordi- 
ally acknowledging  the  eminent  merits  of  some  of  them,  I  must  still  say 
that  none  of  them  have  appeared  to  me  even  to  approach  the  men  I  refer  to, 
in  their  power  to  move  and  thrill  and  subdue  a  mixed  popular  audience. 
.     .     .     .     They  had  in  an  eminent  degree  that  first  requisite  of  all  great 

oratorical  success,  especially  in  the  pulpit — intense  earnestness 

Many  of  them  were  men  of  stately  and  commanding  personal  presence, 
and  were  endowed  with  voices  of  great  compass  and  melody,  which,  by 
constant  use,  they  had  learnt  so  to  rule  as  to  express,  with  the  nicest 
modulation,  all  the  varying  moods  of  an  orator's  mind." 

Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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DAVID     DAVIES,     Esq.,     M.P., 

BRONEIRION  HALL,  LLANDINAM : 

AS   A   SMALL   EXPRESSION    OF   THE    AUTHOR'S    SINCERE    ADMIRATION   OF 

THE   NOBLE   QUALITIES   WHICH   ADORN    HIS    CHARACTER  : 

HIS   KEENNESS   OF    INSIGHT   AND    HIGH    INTEGRITY; 

HIS   LIBERAL    EFFORTS   IN    BEHALF   OF   THE   EDUCATION   OF 
THE   WELSH   PEOPLE  ; 

HIS    BOUNTIFUL   BENEVOLENCE   TOWARDS   EVERY 
GOOD    AND    WORTHY   CAUSE  ; 

AND     ESPECIALLY,     HIS     HIGH     REGARD     FOR,     AND     KINDNESS     AND 

LIBERALITY   TO,    THOSE   \VhO   FILL 

THE   PULPITS   OF  WALES   AT   THE   PRESENT   DAY, 


PREFACE. 


The  Revs.  Daniel  Rowlands,  R.  Roberts,  Christmas  Evans, 
John  Elias,  W.  Williams,  Henry  Rees,  John  Jones,  have 
been  selected  for  this  volume,  because  they  are  generally 
recognized  as  prominent  among  the  great  Preachers 
of  Wales.  When  these  names  were  selected,  it  was  also 
the  intention  of  the  writer  to  bring  out  another  series, 
containing  the  names  of  Howel  Harris,  Ebenezer  Morris, 
David  Davies,  John  Evans  (New  Inn),  Michael  Roberts 
(Pwllheli),  Thomas  Richards  (Abergwaen),  Ebenezer 
Richards,  William  Roberts  (Amlwch),  Thomas  Aubrey, 
Rowland  Hughes,  &c. 

The  writer  is  much  indebted  to  the  following  books  and 
authors  :  "  Methodistiaeth  Cymru,"'  by  Rev.  John  Hughes, 
Liverpool ;  "  Biographies  of  Rowlands,"  by  Mr.  Morris 
Davies,  Bangor,  and  Rev.  John  Owen,  Thrussington ;  "  Life 
and  Times  of  Howel  Harris,"  and  the  "  Ministerial 
Records "  of  the  Rev.  E.  Morgan,  Syston ;  "  Biographies 
of  Christmas  Evans,"  by  Rev.  W.  Morgan,  D.  Rhys 
Stephen,  and  D.  M.  Evans  ;  "  Biographies  of  John  Elias," 
by  J.  Roberts  and  J.  Jones,  and  E.  Morgan,  Syston; 
"  Reminiscences  of  John  Elias,"  by  Rev.  R.  Parry  ; 
"  Biography  of  W.  Williams,"  Wern,  by  Dr.  William  Rees  ; 
"Biography  of  John  Jones,"  Talsarn,  by  Dr.  O.  Thomas, 
Liverpool ;  and  to  others,  referred  to  in  the  following  pages. 
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I  beg  also  to  tender  my  warmest  thanks  to  the  many 
friends,  especially  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  supplied 
me  with  facts  and  incidents  in  the  lives  of  several  of  the 
preachers  of  this  volume  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  Edward 
Parry,  M.A.,  of  this  town,  and  the  Rev.  D.  Lloyd 
Jones,  M.A.,  son  of  the  great  preacher  from  Talsarn, 
for  the  trouble  they  took  in  helping  me  to  correct  for 
the  press. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty,  also,  to  express  the  appreciation 
I  have  of  the  kindness  of  those  gentlemen  who  subscribed 
their  names  for  the  book. 

THE    WRITER. 


Clifton  Terrace, 
Newtown,  Mont., 

March  23,  1885. 
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The  origin  of  the  modern  Welsh  Pulpit  to  be  found  in  the  Revivals  of  the 
seventeenth  century — Conditions  favourable  for  the  development  of 
great  Preachers— The  Orator  and  the  Preacher  ;  the  Preachers  of  Wales 
eminently  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit— Their  Prayerfulness  ; 
effects  of  Prayer  upon  Preaching  ;  instance  of  this  effect  at  Llanidloes 
—Resulting  in  Depth  of  Conviction— The  Welsh  Hwyl— The  Welsh 
Fife — Imagination  and  Dramatic  Power  ;  Rev.  Daniel  Jones,  Llanlle- 
chid,  at  Bala;  Rev.  Richard  Jones,  Wern,  at  Machynlleth— The 
Welsh  Intonation;  its  Origin— Reahty  of  the  ^acts  mentioned,  and 
the  true  explanation  of  them— This  preaching  of  Wales  done  under 
the  vault  of  Heaven  or  in  simple  and  unadorned  buildings — The 
Language. 

It  is  a  fact  of  great  interest  that  the  revival  of  Religion, 
which  arose  in  the  last  century,  broke  out  simultaneously  in 
England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  America.  It  commenced  in 
Wales  in  the  year  1735  with  the  conversion  of  Howel  Harris 
and  Daniel  Rowlands,  which  took  place,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather,  in  the  same  year.  It  had  commenced  in  Llangeitho 
even  a  little  before  Rowlands  heard  Griffith  Jones  in  the 
church  of  Llanddewi-brefi ;  for  several  were  under  conviction 
of  sin  before  Rowlands  himself  was  fully  roused  to  his  work.* 
The  Oxford  Society  of  Methodists  had  commenced  a  little 
before  1735  ;  but  it  was  in  that  year  that  George  Whitefield 
joined  it ;  in  the  following  he  was  ordained ;  and  he  com- 
menced preaching  with  great  effect.  In  the  year  1735,  the 
revival  broke  out  with  great  force  in  the  Church  of  Northamp- 
ton, New  England,  where  Jonathan  Edwards  ministered.  And 
in  England,  Wales,  and  America  it  had  an  independent  origin, 
Harris  knew  nothing  of  Rowlands,  Rowlands  nothing  of 
Harris ;  nor  did  either  know  anything  of  the  Reformers  in 
England ;  far  less  did  Jonathan  Edwards  in  America.  Soon  after, 
*  See  "  Daniel  Rowlands/'  Chap.  I. 
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a  similar  revival  broke  out  in  Scotland — in  Cambuslang,  Kilsyth, 
and  other  places.  A  revival  wave  seems  to  have  passed  over 
these  countries  simultaneously. 

What  was  it  ?  The  dawn  of  new  truth  upon  the  land ;  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  people ;  a  new  force 
and  sound  coming  from  heaven  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind, 
with  the  sovereign  operation  of  the  self-same  Spirit  of  God. 
The  effect  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  to  start  the  Church  of 
Christ  with  a  strong  irresistible  impulse  through  the  world ; 
and  if  not  to  create  apostles,  to  endow  them  with  power  from 
on  high  for  the  work  they  had  to  do.  It  is  ever  the  same. 
The  Almighty  influence  felt  in  Wales  last  century  was  similar 
in  origin  and  effects.  It  started  a  new  church  ;  it  renewed  the 
old  ones  ;  ifc  developed  new  feelings  in  the  human  breast ;  it 
created  a  new  band  of  apostles,  endowed  as  of  old  with  power 
from  on  high ;  it  gave  rise  to  new  poets,  such  as  William 
Williams,  Pant-y-celyn  ;  and  it  filled  the  land  with  a  new  music 
and  a  new  power  of  voice. 

The  influence  of  the  dicasteries  in  exercising  and  stimulat- 
ing the  intellect  and  oratory  of  Athens  was  great.  A  certain 
power  of  speech  became  necessary  not  only  for  politicians, 
but  for  private  citizens  in  order  to  vindicate  their  rights. 
Teachers  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  multiplied,  rhetors  and 
sophists  arose ;  and  in  a  short  period,  some  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  adorned  any  land  appeared.  So  also  did  the 
religious  revival  that  started  in  Wales  in  the  year  1735  bring 
out  a  new  field  for  the  Welsh  mind.  The  preachers  of  this 
volume,  together  with  a  great  number  of  others,  were  the  pro- 
duct of  this  moral  revolution. 

Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  preaching  of  the  small  Princi- 
pality of  Wales  should  attain  a  high  degree  of  excellence ; 
and  that  its  sacred  oratory  should  be  of  a  high  order.  For  its 
preachers,  though  labouring  under  disadvantages,  had  all  the 
absolutely  necessary  means  of  acquiring  it.  The  culture  of 
the  present  day  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  produce  orators;  some  have  even  attributed  the 
decay  of  preaching  to  the  culture  of  the  time.  Pericles 
and  Demosthenes   did  not  obtain    it  in  Greece.     And  why 
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should  not  orators  of  a  high  class  arise  in  Wales,  if  the 
necessary  conditions  prevail  in  an  eminent  degree  ?  Those 
conditions  did  prevail.  The  Spirit  of  God  descended  with 
power  upon  the  people  ;  those  upon  whom  first  it  fell,  travelled 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  order  to  arouse  the  in- 
habitants from  the  sleep  of  death.  Small  societies  were 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  New  exhorters 
and  preachers  arose.  A  system  of  itineracy  sprang  up,  which, 
in  the  course  of  years,  was  developed  on  a  large  scale.  All 
the  preachers  of  eminence  travelled  over  the  counties, 
preaching  every  day,  sometimes  three  times  a  day.  Those 
from  the  south  went  on  preaching-tours  to  the  north ;  and 
those  from  the  north  in  the  same  manner  travelled  to  the 
south.  They  either  walked,  as  did  Daniel  Rowlands  many  a 
time,  or  rode  on  ponies.  The  country  was  as  beautiful  then 
as  now.  Our  hills  and  glorious  mountain  ramparts  were  as 
grand  as  ever.  And  the  country,  not  being  so  thickly  popu- 
lated as  now,  was  far  more  lonely  in  the  valleys  and  on  the 
mountains.  Thus,  by  their  travel,  the  preachers  became 
strong  and  healthy ;  and  their  minds  could  employ  the  silence 
of  the  valleys  and  the  moors  to  commune  with  God ;  and  when 
they  arrived  at  a  town  or  village,  their  hearts  were  hot,  and 
the  fire  was  burning  within  them,  and  they  spake  with  their 
tongues.  They  preached  often  in  the  public  fields,  or  on  the 
streets  ;  for  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  were  very  reluctant  to 
leave  the  Church  of  England,  and  no  chapels  were  built  for 
many  years.  They  had,  therefore,  the  best  practice ;  and  they 
attained  a  thorough  self-possession  in  the  presence  of  the 
people.  They  could  also  repeat  the  same  sermon  many 
times  over.  In  addition  to  this  they  had  the  monthly  meet- 
ings, or  Presbyteries,  the  second  day  of  which  was  devoted  to 
preaching ;  and  they  had  besides  the  Quarterly  Associations, 
which  lasted  generally  for  three  or  four  days,  when  the 
evenings  were  given  to  preaching,  and  the  last  day  altogether. 
In  these  Associations  there  were  thousands  of  hearers — five, 
ten,  and  sometimes  twenty  thousand;  and  the  services  were 
held  in  the  fields.  Every  preacher  who  went  to  the  Associa- 
tion had  a  sermon  ready  for  the  occasion — a  sermon  which 
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he  had  prepared  carefully  at  home,  a  sermon  which  he  had 
composed  upon  his  knees,  and  which  he  would  have  preached 
many  times  on  his  way  to  the  Association.  These,  we  say, 
are  just  the  conditions  for  the  production  of  great  preachers 
and  great  orators  ;  and  these  conditions  existed  in  an 
eminent  degree  in  Wales. 

THE  ORATOR  AND  THE  PREACHER. 

By  eloquence  we  understand  speaking  so  as  to  persuade. 
"A  noble  disposition,  extensive  knowledge,  mental  discipline, 
and  the  power  of  clear  and  vivid  expression,"  are  very  helpful 
to  arrive  at  the  desired  end,  but  they  are  not  absolutely 
essential.  Wherever  a  man  speaks  so  as  to  persuade,  be 
his  manner  and  mental  acquirements  what  they  may,  that 
'man  is  eloquent.  You  may  have  the  above  accomplish- 
ments in  the  highest  perfection  without  any  real  eloquence ; 
and  you  may  have  the  highest  eloquence  in  the  absence  of 
them. 

But  there  is  an  essential  difference,  often  lost  sight  of, 
between  the  ordinary  orator  and  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
In  several  respects  they  are  exactly  similar.  The  orator 
endeavours  to  persuade,  so  the  preacher ;  the  orator  uses 
every  legitimate  method  to  attain  his  end,  so  does  the 
preacher.  They  both  use  their  learning,  their  reason,  and 
logic,  their  power  of  language  and  expression,  and  every  sweet- 
ness of  voice  and  gracefulness  of  action  which  they  possess. 
In  what  do  they  differ  ?  They  differ  essentially  in  the  fact 
that  the  orator  depends  upon  himself,  and  the  use  of  his  own 
powers ;  while  the  preacher  depends  upon  God.  The  orator 
does  not  pray  with  his  oration  ;  the  preacher  is  supposed 
always  to  pray  with  his  sermon.  "Without  Me  ye  can  do 
nothing,"  is  the  great  truth  with  respect  to  every  preacher.  But 
there  is  no  real  difference  between  many  a  preacher  and  an 
ordinary  orator;  they  are  exactly  on  the  same  level.  We 
speak,  however,  of  the  ideal  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  before  He  ascended  up  into  heaven, 
promised  His  Spirit  to  His  disciples,  and  they  were  told  to 
remain  in  Jerusalem.     "And  behold  I  send  the  promise  of 
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My  Father  upon  you  ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high."  (Luke  xxiv. 
49.)  "But  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ.  .  .  .  And  He  gave  some 
apostles,  and  some  prophets^  and  some  pastors  and  teachers  ; 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ."  (Eph.  iv.  7—12.)  It 
is  Christ  through  His  Spirit  that  endows  the  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  with  the  power  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  His 
Church.  This,  then,  seems  to  us  to  be  the  great  line  of  de- 
markation  between  preaching  the  Gospel  and  all  other  kinds 
of  oratory.  The  influences  of  ordinary  oratory  and  preaching 
may  be  very  much  the  same  ;  the  visible  effect  upon  the 
people,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  may  also  be  similar ;  while 
there  is  the  greatest  difl'erence  possible — the  Spirit  of  God 
producing  and  ensuring  the  effect  in  the  one,  while  not  in  the 
other;  except  in  the  way  of  the  general  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  all  through  creation. 

We  often  find  the  ordinary  orator  and  the  preacher  of 
Christ  contrasted  with  each  other  in  the  New  Testament. 
*'  For  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel ; 
not  with  wisdom  of  words,  lest  the  Cross  of  Christ  should  be 
made  of  none  effect.  For  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  is  to 
them  that  perish  foolishness ;  but  unto  us  which  are  saved,  it 
is  the  power  of  God."  (i  Cor.  i.  17,  18.)  "For  the  weapons 
of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal ;  but  mighty  through  God,  to  the 
pulHng  down  of  strongholds."  (2  Cor.  x.  4.)  "But  our  suffi- 
ciency is  of  God.  Who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament ;  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit." 
(2  Cor.  iii.  5,  6.)  And  in  this  chapter  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  is  called  "  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit." 

Let  us  now  find  an  instance  of  this.  In  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Acts,  we  find  a  most  effective  one.  Peter  stood 
up,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  to  defend  himself  and  friends 
against  the  mockery  of  the  Jews  and  others,  who  had  said, 
"  These  men  are  full  of  new  wine.''  He  first  explains  what  these 
influences  that  fell  upon  them  were  ;  and  then,  how  they  were 
produced ;  that  they  had  crucified  and  slain  Jesus  of  Nazareth ; 
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that  he  rose  from  the  grave,  and  was  exalted  by  the  right  hand 
of  God  ;  and  having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  He  had  shed  forth  that  which  they  then  saw  and 
heard.  When  they  heard  this  they  were  pricked  in  their  heart ; 
and  the  same  day  there  were  added  to  the  Church  about  three 
thousand  souls.  Here  there  are  no  rounded  sentences,  grand 
periods,  and  beautiful  cadences.  It  is  not  adorned  by  any 
poetry  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  nothing 
there  but  the  sublime  poetry  of  truth  and  fact.  There  is  no 
philosophy,  there  is  no  learning  ;  there  is  Dut  a  simple  explana- 
tion, and  a  simple  statement  of  what  took  place ;  and  that  by 
a  man  that  had  never  been  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  day. 
Yet,  there  is  the  effect — three  thousand  convictions,  three 
thousand  conversions.  The  world  has  witnessed  such  ex- 
planations, and  such  statements  of  fact  over  and  over  again ; 
but  without  the  effect  which  followed  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost. 
What  constitutes  the  difference  ?  The  Spirit,  absent  in  the 
one,  present  in  the  other.  This  was  the  nature  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  this  was  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  as  described  by  himself  in  graphic  words:  *'For  our 
Gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only;  but  also  in 
power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance." 
(i  Thes.  i.  5.) 

Take  another  simple  instance  of  conviction.  A  man  is  lying 
on  his  deathbed,  and  the  end  is  very  near.  He  looks  wan 
and  worn,  with  dry  lips  and  pale  face ;  his  head  is  on  the 
pillow,  his  arm  lying  on  the  counterpane.  You  go  to  see  him 
for  the  last  time,  and  to  bid  your  old  friend  the  final  farewell. 
You  enter  the  room,  the  door  being  opened  by  his  weeping 
wife.  You  whisper  to  the  dying  man,  "  How  do  you  feel,  my 
friend  ?  "  He  answers  in  a  whisper,  with  quivering  lips  and 
broken  words,  "  My  soul — clings — to — Jesus,  and — Jesus — 
clings  to  me  ! "  And  with  the  words  the  eyes  of  the  dying 
man  brighten  up  with  a  new  light.  The  tears  rush  to  your 
eyes,  you  feel  a  strange  sensation  in  your  throat.  You  are 
determined  ever  after  to  follow  the  faith  of  that  man.  Here 
was  eloquence  indeed  ;  and  yet  there  was  no  outward  display, 
no  poetry,  no  philosophy,   no   learning ;  but  a  man,  in  the 
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weakness  of  his  dying  hour,  giving  a  simple  unadorned  state- 
ment of  truth. 

Now,  though  the  Preachers  of  this  volume  were  men  of 
genius  and  capacity,  and  though  they  might  claim  our 
admiration  on  that  account,  yet  the  chief  excellency  which 
belonged  to  them  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  were  highly 
gifted  and  adorned  for  the  pulpit  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
They  had  the  gifts  of  oratory  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  but  they 
do  not  wish  to  class  themselves  with  the  orators  of  this 
world ;  they  bid  them  adieu,  and  ascend  the  platform  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets.  This  we  take  to  be  the  first  and 
greatest  characteristic  of  the  preaching  of  Wales, 

PRAYER. 

If  the  above  is  the  greatest  characteristic  of  Welsh  preach- 
ing, the  manner  in  which  the  Preachers  attained  that  power  is 
not  less  characteristic.  No  writer  on  Welsh  preaching  can  be 
said  to  give  an  adequate  account  of  it  without  referring  to  the 
prayerfulness  upon  which  it  rested.  The  preachers  of  this 
volume  composed  their  sermons  on  their  knees  ;  every  sermon 
was  like  a  sword  sheathed  to  the  hilt  in  a  sheath  of  prayer. 
They  depended  upon  the  power  of  prayer,  and  depended  upon 
it  altogether  for  any  real,  vital  effect  upon  their  hearers  ;  this 
was  pre-eminently  the  case  with  every  one  of  them.  The 
sermons  of  Daniel  Rowlands  were  the  results  of  protracted 
wrestlings  with  God.  Robert  Roberts  told  his  friend  in  private 
conversation  that  he  made  the  sermon  he  referred  to,  rolling 
on  the  ground,  all  night,  with  his  face  often  on  the  floor, 
agonising  for  a  message  from  God.  The  covenants  of  Christ- 
mas testify  to  the  same  thing.  Williams  of  Wern,  attributed 
all  the  good  effects  of  his  preaching  to  the  praying  with  which 
it  was  accompanied ;  and  said  it  was  the  mistake  of  his  mini- 
sterial life  that  he  had  not  prayed  more.  The  tears  on  the 
chair  of  John  Elias,  and  on  the  floor  of  his  study,  which  his 
wife  often  wiped  away,  prove  the  depths  of  his  intercourse 
with  Heaven.  Henry  Rees  said  that  preachers  do  not  recog- 
nise the   thousandth  part   of  the   influence   praying   has  on 
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preaching;  "If  I  were  called  to  preach  on  a  great  occasion, 
and  if  I  had  only  two  hours  to  prepare  for  it,  I  should  surely 
spend  every  moment  of  them  in  praying."  The  silent  walks 
in  the  woods,  and  the  prolonged  meditations  of  John  Jones, 
Talsarn,  reveal  the  same  great  fact. 

But  this  is  not  a  characteristic  of  JVelsk  preaching  ?  Yes ; 
and  this,  together  with  the  one  mentioned  above,  form  the  two 
greatest  and  most  prominent  characteristics  of  Welsh  preaching. 
True  enough,  this  is  not  Welsh  at  all  any  more  than  it  is 
English.  Exactly  so  ;  and  this  is  what  we  maintain,  that  the 
great  characteristics  of  all  good  preaching  have  been  very  pro- 
minent in  the  Welsh  pulpit. 

It  is  a  fact  of  history  that,  when  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
prays  for  the  help  of  God  to  do  his  work,  certain  influences 
are  felt,  and  certain  effects  are  seen  in  the  lives  of  men.  It  is 
a  fact  attested  by  history,  from  the  time  when  Elijah  prayed 
unto  God,  and  the  fire  came  down — that  when  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  prays  earnestly  for  the  help  of  God,  a  certain  fire 
comes  down  from  heaven,  up  to  this  day.  Under  certain 
conditions  we  can  produce  electricity ;  let  the  conditions  exist 
— electricity  is  the  sure  concomitant.  We  say  it  is  a  fact  of 
human  nature,  sufficiently  attested  and  established,  that  when 
a  minister  prays  for  the  help  of  heaven  to  preach,  a  certain 
influence  follows  that  man,  an  influence  which  is  from  God. 
These  are  the  conditions,  if  you  like,  of  the  generation  of  a 
force  that  melts  the  hardness  of  the  human  heart,  that  changes 
the  characters  and  lives  of  men.  Call  it  what  you  please,  we 
maintain  that  it  is  a  well-attested  fact  of  human  nature.  The 
facts  given  in  this  volume  abundantly  prove  it.  There  are 
men  now  living  in  Llanidloes  that  remember  the  Rev.  Michael 
Roberts,  Pwllheli,  nephew  of  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog, 
preaching  there  in  an  Association  held  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  April,  in  the  year  1819.  In  coming  to  the  town,  some  revilers 
that  were  standing  near  the  town-hall  mocked  them,  and  as 
Michael  Roberts  passed,  made  use  of  some  vile  expressions, 
which  came  to  his  ears ;  and  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him 
when  he  heard  them ;  he  took  it  as  an  indication  of  the  ungod- 
liness and  wickedness  of  the  town.     After  going  into  his  house 
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for  the  night  he  could  eat  nothing ;  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  night  he  slept  none  at  all,  but  wrestled  with  God  in  prayer ; 
nor  could  he  take  anything  to  eat  the  following  morning.  The 
service  was  to  be  at  ten  o'clock,  before  the  Red  Lion  Hotel. 
As  it  was  an  Association,  there  were  a  great  many  people 
present  from  all  parts  of  Montgomeryshire.  His  text  was 
Psalm  i.  5,  "Therefore  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in  the 
judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous." 
He  described  the  judgment  with  such  vividness  that  a  great 
solemnity  came  over  the  whole  multitude.  He  pictured  the 
ungodly  losing  the  trial,  and  unable  to  "  stand."  He  described 
them  as  overwhelmed  with  extreme  despair,  the  pallor  of  death 
on  their  faces,  and  their  knees  trembling.  The  preacher 
turned  to  the  Judge,  and  said :  "  O,  mighty  Jesus !  withhold 
Thine  hand ;  say  not  a  word  more  unto  them ;  they  are  already 
in  the  agony  of  death;  they  are  already  overwhelmed."  The 
reply  was  :  "  No ;  I  have  one  word  yet  more  to  say  to  them ; 
and  that  word  I  must  say  to  them  ;  after  that — not  another  for 
ever  !  And  this  is  it :  DEPART  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into 
EVERLASTING  FIRE  ! "  The  piercing  voice  of  the  preacher  in 
repeating  these  words  was  followed  by  a  quick  influence,  by  a 
sudden,  as  it  were  crashing  effect,  resembling  the  burst  of  a 
bomb  amongst  the  multitude.  Some  hundreds  of  ungodly  men 
were  immediately  cast  into  the  condition  the  jailer  of  Philippi 
was  in  after  the  earthquake,  when  the  foundations  of  the  prison 
were  shaken,  the  doors  opened,  and  every  one's  bands  loosed. 
The  piercing  voice  of  the  preacher  at  Llanidloes  that  morning 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  shocks  of  a  moral  earthquake,  in 
the  sphere  of  mind.  The  visible  effects  were  great.  Some 
had  forgotten  altogether  where  they  stood,  some  swooned  and 
fell  down,  some  wept,  many  were  stricken  with  the  paralysis  of 
guilt,  and  others  seized  with  the  pangs  of  despair.  One 
gentleman,  who  was  rather  disposed  to  be  unfavourable  to  the 
preachers  and  to  the  Association,  was  hanging  on  the  borders  of 
the  crowd  ;  the  penetrating  voice  of  Michael  Roberts,  with  its 
strong  spiritual  ring,  came  to  his  ears  with  its  inevitable  charm. 
He  would  go  away,  he  would  not  be  influenced  by  it ;  he  moved 
a  short  distance,  looking  into  a  shop-window,  but  that  voice  and 
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that  unearthly  influence  took  him  by  the  hair,  and  brought  him 
back  again  to  the  borders  of  the  congregation.  After  M  ichael 
Roberts  had  finished,  Ebenezer  Morris,  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  of  his  day,  was  unable  to  fix  the  attention  of  the 
people;  he  finished,  after  a  few  minutes,  and  the  service 
closed.  The  effects  were  not  transient.  The  sermon  is  still 
vividly  remembered  in  the  town  of  Llanidloes,  and  there  is  a 
great  tradition  concerning  it.  The  Association  was  held 
towards  the  end  of  April,  1819.  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
a  hundred  had  joined  the  Welsh  church  at  Llanidloes  ;  by  the 
following  May  fifty  more  had  followed.  And  it  is  calculated 
that  not  less  than  a  thousand  joined  the  churches  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire, owing  simply  to  the  effects  of  that  sermon. 
There  are  several  instances  of  a  similar  kind  in  this  volume. 

Now,  this  is  what  we  maintain,  that  it  is  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  man  trained  in  the  way  of  metaphysics,  as  well 
as  materialistic  science,  that  effects  similar  to  the  above  always 
follow  the  deep  and  earnest  prayer  of  the  preacher.  A  genera- 
tion of  force  takes  place  under  ttiese  conditions,  as  sure  and 
certain  as  the  generation  of  electricity  under  certain  other 
conditions.  And  the  proofs  are  as  scientific  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other ;  and  the  method  of  production,  we  may  add,  as 
mysterious  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  ;  the  chief  difference 
being,  that  we  cannot  apply  our  measurements  to  the  force 
generated. 

DEPTH    OF    CONVICTION. 

Resulting  from  this,  there  was  in  these  men  the  strongest 
conviction  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  save.  It  is  impossible 
to  act  or  speak  to  any  purpose  unless  we  believe ;  men's  actions 
and  speech  are  generally  in  proportion  to  their  beliefs.  At  the 
bottom  of  Luther's  words  in  Worms  was  a  tremendous  faith. 
This  depth  of  conviction  deeply  characterises  the  preaching  of 
Wales.  It  was  accompanied  with  great  authority  and  great 
power  because  of  the  deep,  silent,  and  formidable  convictions 
of  the  preachers  ;  so  that  their  words  were  not  "  half-battles," 
but  battles,  and  victorious  ones. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  advancement  of  learning,  that 
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acquaintance  with  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  &c.,  is  a 
source  of  scepticism  at  the  present  day.  It  is  maintained  that 
a  man  cannot  train  himself  in  the  Principles  of  Science, 
and  know  the  interesting  facts  of  modern  discovery  without 
becoming  of  weaker  faith.  Men  enjoy  perfect  freedom  of 
utterance  to  make  these  assertions.  Let  it  be  extended  to 
them  still  further,  if  possible.  We  claim,  also,  the  same 
freedom  to  assert  the  opposite — that  the  widest  acquaintance 
with  Science,  and  the  deepest  investigations  of  philosophy,  are 
perfectly  compatible,  in  the  same  mind,  with  the  firmest  and 
most  unflinching  conviction  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to 
save.  The  men  of  this  volume,  though  not  learned,  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  general  facts  of  knowledge.  There  was 
no  man  of  his  day  better  read  than  John  Elias  ;  and  yet  this 
firmness  of  conviction  attained  its  highest  culmination  in 
him.  Let  a  man  give  free  scope  for  the  action  of  the  deeper 
laws  of  human  nature,  and  he  will  inevitably  find  that  his 
acquaintance  with  men,  the^circumstance^  and  facts  of  his  day, 
will  only  tend  to  confirm  him  more  and  more  in  the  truth  of 
the  religion  of  Christ. 

THE   WELSH    "  HWYL." 

(Pronounced  hooiil^  German  ii).  It  is  quite  possible  that 
many  Englishmen,  by  this,  from  the  representations  that  have 
been  given  of  it,  especially  by  Mr.  Paxton  Hood,  have  come 
to  look  upon  the  "  hwyl  "  as  something  peculiarly  attaching  to 
Welsh  preaching,  and  Welsh  preaching  only.  However,  there 
ought  not  to  be  so  much  mystery  about  this  phenomenon  of 
the  Welsh  pulpit.  The  thing  is  simple  enough.  The  corres- 
ponding English  expression  among  preachers  is,  "  He  had  a 
good  time  of  it,"  "  He  was  in  a  state  of  inspiration."  It  is 
a  term  that  may  be  applied  with  equal  fitness  to  poetry,  music, 
and  other  things.  When  Tennyson  composed  several  pieces 
of  his  "In  Memoriam,"  he  would  be  said  to  be  in  the  "hwyl." 
So  was  Milton  when  he  composed  the  first  books  of  his 
Paradise  Lost.  Shakespeare  was  in  that  mood  when  he  com- 
posed Hamlet's  soliloquy,  or  the  speech  of  Mark  Antony 
over  the  body  of  Caesar,  &c.     In  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings, 
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Burke  was  in  the  "  hwyl "  when  he  raised  his  voice  until  the 
arches  of  Irish  Oak  resounded,  and  concluded  his  speech  with 
the  words,  "  Therefore  hath  it  with  all  confidence  been  ordered 
by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  that  I  impeach  Warren 
Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  I  impeach  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  whose 
trust  he  has  betrayed.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the 
English  nation,  whose  ancient  honour  he  has  sullied,  I' 
impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose 
rights  he  has  trodden  under  foot,  and  whose  country  he  has 
turned  into  a  desert.  Lastly,  in  the  name  of  human  nature 
itself,  in  the  name  of  both  sexes,  in  the  name  of  every  age,  in 
the  name  of  every  rank,  I  impeach  the  common  enemy  and 
oppressor  of  all."     (Macaulay's  "  Essays.") 

And  in  his  speech,  delivered  at  Birmingham  June  13,  1883, 
John  Bright  was  in  a  noble  "  hwyl,"  when  he  said,  "  The  fact 
is  that  neither  emperors,  nor  kings,  nor  statesmen,  nor  the 
public  press,  will  be  able  to  bring  nations  into  war,  when  these 
nations  are  united  in  their  interests  by  perfect  freedom  of 
industry  between  them.  Then  the  pretence  for  armies  will  be 
gone.  .  .  .  When  that  time  does  come — and  I  think  it 
will  come — the  taxes  upon  all  these  people  will  be  greatly 
lessened,  their  comfort  will  be  increased  ;  education,  you  may 
rely  upon  it,  will  be  more  general,  and  the  barbarity  and 
cruelty  which  distinguish  Governments  and  peoples  too  much 
will  be  discouraged  and  denounced.  In  fact,  if  one  may 
allow  one's  imagination  a  little  play,  I  should  say  that  we 
should  have,  not  a  new  heaven,  but  a  new  earth.  (Cheers.)  It 
would  not  be  geographically  greater  than  it  is  at  present ;  but 
it  would  be  greater  in  wealth,  in  comfort,  and  in  human 
happiness.  (Cheers.)  Forgive  me  if  I  dream  of  it.  It  may 
be  so ;  but  I  will  believe  in  a  better  time.  If  Christianity  be 
not  a  fable — (hear,  hear) — and  I  believe,  as  you  believe, 
that  it  is  not — (cheers) — that  better  time  must  come.     (Great 


cheers.) 

(Prolonged  cheering.)     (Dat'ly  News,  June  14,  1883.) 


Earth's  kindness  shall  not  always  sleep. 
The  nations  shall  not  always  weep.'" 
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In  the  same  way,  when  a  preacher  is  in  a  happy  mood 
himself,  and  when  he  carries  the  people  with  him,  we  say  he 
is  in  the  "hwyl."  Daniel  Rowlands  was  in  the  hwyl  when  he 
read  from  the  Church  of  England  Pray er-B 00k,  "  By  Thine 
agony  and  bloody  sweat;  by  Thy  cross  and  passion,  &c.," 
until  the  people  were  overwhelmed  with  feeling,  and  many  of 
them  cast  themselves  down  on  the  floor  of  the  church.  Jones, 
Talsarn,  was  in  the  "hwyl"  when  he  preached  at  Peniel, 
Festiniog,  on  the  field  at  Llanerchymedd,  or  in  Jewin  Crescent 
Chapel,  London,  when  the  people  bathed  the  floor  of  the 
chapel  with  their  tears.  In  fagt,  the  various  instances  which 
we  have  given  in  this  volume  are  all  of  them  instances  of  the 
Welsh  "  hwyl." 

THE   WELSH    FIRE. 

We  have  heard  much  about  this.  It  is  said  that  it  is  due  to 
the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  Welsh  nature — that  it  is  im- 
petuous, fiery,  and  explosive.  We  do  not  wish  to  deny  the 
truth  of  this ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  altogether  a  subordinate 
element  in  the  preaching  of  Wales.  No  one  who  has  carefully 
considered  the  fact  would  ever  say  that  the  preaching  of 
Daniel  Rowlands,  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog,  Christmas  Evans, 
and  Henry  Rees,  was  due  to  the  Welsh  fire  that  was  in  them. 
In  fact,  there  was  not  much  passion  and  impetuosity  in  Henry 
Rees,  and  Williams  of  Wern.  Dr.  Chalmers  exhibited  much 
more  of  it.  So  did  Fox  ;  and  some  of  the  best  orators  of  the 
present  day  would  be  said  to  be  quite  as  fiery  as  any  of  the 
above.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  fire  that  burned  in 
these  men  was  not  Welsh  at  all.  It  was  no  more  Welsh  than 
the  fire  that  was  in  the  apostles  was  Jewish,  or  the  fire  that  was 
in  Luther  was  German,  or  the  fire  that  was  in  George  White- 
field  was  English.  The  fire  which  burned  so  brightly  in  the 
pulpits  of  Wales  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  was  the 
fire  of  God.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  defined  eloquence  as  "  logic 
on  fire."  Binney  said  that  the  best  way  of  preaching  was  "  to 
gather  your  materials  and  set  fire  to  them  in  the  pulpit."  Still 
better  than  logic  on  fire,  or  any  materials  whatever  on  fire,  is  a 
man,  spirit,  soul,  and  body  on  fire ;  and  fire,  not  of  earth,  but 
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of  heaven.     These  preachers,  we  venture  to  say,  were  all  aflame 
with  the  fire  of  God. 

IMAGINATION    AND    DRAMATIC    POWER. 

We  put  these  together  because  they  are  related  to  each 
other.  There  may  be  a  strong  creative  imagination  without 
great  dramatic  power ;  it  is  not  often,  however,  we  find  great 
dramatic  power  but  in  combination  with  imaginative  faculties 
of  some  power.  The  good  actor  pictures  to  himself  another 
being,  his  thoughts,  words,  actions,  character,  and  to  such  an 
intense  degree  as  to  forget  his  own  personality.  Mrs.  Siddons 
became  Lady  Macbeth  from  the  very  moment  she  entered  her 
carriage  to  go  on  the  stage  till  she  returned  home. 

The  preachers  introduced  in  this  volume  were  characterised 
more  or  less  with  the  power  of  imagination.  The  poetry  of 
the  Celtic  mind  attained  its  loftiest  height  in  some  of  these 
pulpit  orators.  Daniel  Rowlands  possessed  it  (see  Chapter  IV.) ; 
Robert  Roberts  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  was  hearing  his 
preaching  that  gave  occasion  for  the  development  of  the 
splendid  imagination  of  Christmas  Evans.  John  Elias  also 
had  this  power  of  imagination,  but  it  was  of  a  different  order. 
(See  instances.  Chapter  VII.)  This  imagination  assumed  the 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  Milton's  imagination  and  Edmund 
Burke's,  in  John  Jones,  Talsarn.  The  imagination  of  Henry 
Rees  was  of  the  same  noble  type,  but,  owing  to  severity  of 
taste  and  thorough  dependence  upon  God,  he  did  not  give  it 
the  freedom  it  required. 

In  combination  with  this,  there  was  in  all  these  preachers  a 
degree,  more  or  less,  of  dramatic  power.  It  reached  its 
greatest  height  and  intensity  in  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog, 
Christmas  Evans,  and  John  Elias.  It  was  present,  not  in  a 
small  degree,  in  Williams,  Wern — e.g.,  he  gave  such  a  vivid 
description  in  this  town  of  the  transfiguration  that  many  of  his 
old  hearers  still  remember  it,  and  say  they  never  heard  any- 
thing like  it.  Daniel  Rowlands,  Henry  Rees,  and  John  Jones 
possessed  it,  but  in  a  small  degree. 

Many  of  the  instances  of  power  still  remembered  in  Wales 
were  exceedingly  dramatic. 
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The  Rev.  Daniel  Jones,  Llanllechid,  was  preaching  at  Bala 
in  the  year  1837,  on  the  Green,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
His  text  was  Job  xx.  7,  "  Yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever,  like  his 
own  dung;  they  which  have  seen  him  shall  say,  Where  is 
he?"  His  subject  was — The  ungodly  shall  be  lost!  this 
being  the  Welsh  rendering,  instead  of  "perish."  The  old 
preacher  commenced  searching  for  the  ungodly.  He  took  the 
case  of  an  ungodly  man  living  at  Bala.  "  He  shall  be  lost  ! 
Let  us  go  and  search  for  him."  In  the  first  place,  he  went  to 
look  for  him  in  the  Festiniog  quarry — to  the  fields  and  farms 
in  Penllyn— to  the  workshops  at  Bala.  "Is  So-and-so  in 
here  ? ''  "  No  ;  he  is  not ;  he  was  here  for  many  years,  and 
his  career  was  wild;  but  we  have  lost  him  long  ago."  "  The 
ungodly  shall  be  lost !  "  "  Where  is  he  ?  "  He  went  to  his  home, 
and  to  his  family.  "  Is  So-and-so  in  here  ? "  No ;  we  have 
lost  him  now  a  long  while ;  he  left  us  often  for  days  in  his 
wild  debauch ;  still,  he  never  failed  to  return  at  last ;  and  we 
welcomed  him  home  even  as  he  was.  But  now  we  have  lost 
him,  and  never  see  him;  and  our  anxiety  is  great  lest  we 
never,  never  see  him  any  more.  "  He  shall  be  lost !  "  **  Where 
is  he  ?  "  He  then  went  to  the  chapel,  and  began  to  inquire 
of  the  people  if  they  had  seen  him.  "  Does  So-and-so  ever 
come  into  this  chapel  now  ?  "  Never,  now  ;  he  usually 
came,  and  sat  in  that  second  pew  in  the  gallery ;  his  eyes 
were  heavy,  his  heart  was  hard,  and  he  seemed  perfectly  in- 
different. We  have  lost  him  a  long  while."  *'He  shall  be 
lost ! ''  "  Where  is  he  ?  "  Then  he  hurried  quickly  over  the 
public-houses  of  Bala,  The  Bull,  The  Red  Lion,  The  Goat,  and 
The  Swan,  anxiously  making  the  same  inquiry,  "  Is  So-and-so 
in  here  ?  "  The  answer  is  still  the  same.  "  He  is  not  here  ;  we 
saw  him  here  many  a  time,  and  the  noise  and  uproar  he  made 
was  great.  We  have  lost  him ;  we  know  not  where  he  is  gone 
to."  "  Let  us  go  to  the  door  of  heaven,"  cried  the  preacher, 
*'  and  see  if  he  is  there."  "  Is  So-and-so,  of  Bala  town,  who 
lived  a  life  of  wild  debauch,  in  here  ?  We  have  searched  the 
earth  below,  and  have  failed  to  find  him — is  he  in  here  ?  " 
A  voice  replied,  "No;  he  is  not  here.  We  never  saw  any 
one  of  that  description  here  ;  and  we  never  expect  to  see  any 
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henceforth."  "  He  shall  be  lost ! "  "  Where  is  he  ?  "  "  It  is 
in  vain  we  search  for  him  ;  he  does  not  exist ;  he  is  annihi- 
lated ;  for  we  have  searched  heaven  and  earth,  and  cannot 
find  him.  But  wait  a  while  ;  there  is  one  place  more,  which 
we  have  not  visited ;  let  us  go  there."  He  went  down  to  the 
gates  of  hell,  and  with  a  weird,  unearthly  voice,  and  trembling 
lips,  he  inquired  anxiously,  "Is  So-and-so  in  here?"  An 
awful,  sepulchral  sound  replied,  "  Yes  ;  he  is !  "  "  Where  ?  " 
"In  a  place  of  utter  darkness."  "What  time  of  night  is  it 
there  ?  "  "  Midnight !  "  "  Is  there  any  hope  of  dawn  ?  " 
"  None,  evermore  ! "  The  effects  were  indescribable.  (See 
"Biography  of  John  Jones,"  by  Dr.  O.  Thomas,  Liverpool, 
who  was  himself  present  on  the  occasion,  pp.  128 — 9.) 

The  Rev.  Richard  Jones,  Wern,  was  preaching  in  an  Asso- 
ciation at  Machynlleth,  held  in  the  open  field  in  '  the  valley  of 
the  Dovey,  many  years  ago ;  the  preachers  and  deacons  were 
on  the  platform,  and  right  and  left  were  vehicles  forming  a 
semicircle,  with  a  great  number  of  people  sitting  in  them. 
His  text  that  morning  was  Romans  iii.  25,  "  Whom  God  hath 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to 
declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God."  When  Richard  Jones 
read  this  verse  that  day  in  the  field,  all  the  congregation,  with 
one  sudden,  irresistible  impulse,  and  with  one  accord,  rose  to 
their  feet  from  a  feeling  of  reverence,  adoration,  and  worship. 
A  gentleman,  who  is  now  living,  and  is  a  venerable  deacon  in 
.one  of  our  towns,  told  the  writer  that  he  saw  it  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  felt  the  same  impulse  himself  Not  only  did  the 
people  rise  to  their  feet,  but  they  remained  standing  to  the 
end  of  the  sermon. 

In  the  above  instances,  the  dramatic  element  did  not  assume 
any  special  action,  which  is  not  at  all  essential  to  dramatic  in- 
tensity. The  dramatic  element,  in  the  first  instance,  lay  in 
the  vividness  of  the  search  for  the  lost  acquaintance.  In  the 
second  instance,  it  was  due  partly  to  the  man,  his  manner, 
&c.,  and  the  Divine  influence. 
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THE   WELSH    INTONATION. 

It  is  to  this  great  impulse  of  the  Revival  that  we  attribute 
the  peculiar  intonation  which  accompanied  their  preaching. 
A  great  deal  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  training  the  human 
voice,  by  adhering  to  the   rules  and  refinements  of  art :  but 
this  very  soon  comes  to  its  limit.     All   real  development  is 
from  within  ;  from  without  you  can  only  furnish  a  litde  help. 
Attention  to  the  lines,  the  syllables,  and  the  rhymes  may  add 
something   to   the  beauty   of  poetry;   but   the   thought,  the 
enthusiasm,  and  the  fire  must  come   from  within.     A  certain 
amount  of  symmetry  and  beauty  will  follow  the  applications  of 
the  rules  of  architecture  ;  but  the  boldness  of  creation  must 
come  from  the  mind  of  the  architect.     And,  indeed,  where 
there  is  the  power  of  genius,  it  breaks  down  the  rules  of  other 
times,  and  makes  its  own.     So,   also,  when  there  is  a  new 
truth  making  itself  felt  in  the  human  breast,  it  sets  forth  a  new 
development,  never  dreamt  of  before  ;  pre-eminently  so  in  the 
case  of  religion.     New  impulses  were  felt,  new  emotions  were 
kindled  in  Wales  :  and  a  new  speech  was  required,  a  new  voice, 
a  new  poetry,  and  a  new  music.     And  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
the  only  natural  way  of  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  intonation 
which  accompanied  the  preaching  of  the  Revival.     If  a  strong 
revival  were  to  break  over  the  Principality  again,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly bring  out  some  of  the  latent  powers  of  the  people. 
So  in  England ;  so  in  Scotland  ;  so  in  any  country  under  the 
sun.     The  connection  between  soul  and  body  is  a  near  one ; 
and  when  any  great  change  takes  place  in  the  spirit,  it  is 
naturally  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  body. 
As  Dr.  Carpenter  says  ("Mental  Physiology,"  p.  681):  "There 
is  abundant  evidence  that  a  sudden  and  violent  excitement  of 
some  depressing  emotion— especially  terror — may  produce  a 
severe,  and  even  a  fatal  disturbance  of  the  organic  functions  "  ; 
so,  also,  is  there  abundant  evidence  of  the  pleasurable  emotions 
of  sudden  joy  or  delight  producing  a  corresponding  effect  on 
the  body.     When   Joe   Grimaldi   was   acting   once,    a   dumb 
sailor  was  watching  him  with  great  delight,  and   such  an  over- 
whelming fit  of  laughter  came  over  him  that  the  channels  of 
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speech  were  opened  to  him  again,  and  he  retained  the  power 
afterwards.  The  Rev.  John  Roberts,  of  Llangwm— the  elder 
brother  of  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog — towards  the  end  of  life 
was  struck  with  paralysis,  and  his  power  of  speech  was 
affected  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  not  say  a  word.  But, 
Llangwm,  not  being  far  from  Bala,  he  was  able  to  go  there  to 
the  Association  in  June,  1834.  In  one  of  the  meetings  the 
subject  they  spoke  upon  was,  "The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Application  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation  "  ;  and  owing  to  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings  on  the  occasion,  his  lips  were  opened  for 
a  while  to  speak  very  glowingly  and  effectively  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  certain  states  of  the  human  mind 
there  is  a  great  exaltation  of  sensibility — e.g.^  in  the  state  of 
Mesmerism.  The  phenomena  are  well  described  by  Dr. 
Garth  Wilkinson  : — "  The  preliminary  state  is  that  of  Ab- 
straction, produced  by  fixed  gaze  upon  some  unexciting  and 
empty  thing  (for  poverty  of  object  engenders  abstraction), 
and  this  abstraction  is  the  logical  premise  of  what  follows. 
Abstraction  tends  to  become  more  and  more  abstract, 
narrower  and  narrower ;  it  tends  to  unity,  and  afterwards 
to  nullity.  There,  then,  the  patient  is,  at  the  summit  of 
attention,  with  no  object  left,  a  mere  statue  of  attention,  a 
listening,  expectant  life  ;  a  perfectly  undistracted  faculty, 
dreaming  of  a  lessening  and  lessening  mathematical  point ;  the 
end  of  his  mind  sharpened  away  to  nothing.  What  happens  ? 
Any  sensation  that  appeals  is  met  by  this  brilliant  attention, 
and  receives  its  diamond  glare  ;  being  perceived  with  a  force 
of  leisure  of  which  our  distracted  life  affords  only  the  rudiments. 
External  influences  are  sensated,  sympathised  with,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree ;  harmonious  music  sways  the  body  into  graces 
the  most  affecting ;  discords  jar  it,  as  though  they  would  tear 
it  limb  from  Hmb.  Cold  and  heat  are  perceived  with  similar 
exaltation ;  so  also  smells  and  touches.  In  short,  the  whole 
man  appears  to  be  given  to  each  perception.  The  body  trembles 
like  down  with  the  wafts  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  world  plays 
upon  It  as  upon  a  spiritual  instrument  finely  attuned.  "■**■ 

It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  our  ordinary  muscular  contrac- 
*  Quoted  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  "  Physiology,"  pp.  603 — 4. 
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tions  represent  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  power  of  muscular 
contraction  we  possess ;  and  under  fevers  and  in  convulsions, 
medical  men  testify  that  the  muscular  contraction  is  far  greater. 
If  this  be  the  case,  then,  is  it  not  a  natural  and  reasonable 
inference  to  say,  that  under  the  degree  of  spiritual  influences 
that  convulsed  Wales  in  the  last  150  years,  there  were 
higher  developments  of  certain  powers  in  the  preachers  ;  and 
that  they  acquired  a  beauty  of  speech  and  intonation,  which  is 
now  lost  to  a  great  degree  ?  This  great  religious  commotion 
affected  the  voices  of  those  engaged  in  it ;  and  gave  them  a 
volume,  a  sweetness,  and  a  compass  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  attained.  It  was  the  spirit  of  Daniel  Rowlands 
that  produced  those  deeply  pathetic  notes  that  melted  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers ;  it  was  from  depth  of  feeling  that 
Ebenezer  Morris,  in  the  Carnarvon  Association,  repeated  the 
words,  "Y  gwaed  hwn"  ("This  blood!")  with  increasing  volume 
and  intensity,  and  with  tones  that  insinuated  themselves  into 
the  hearts  of  hundreds;  and  it  was  the  burning  fervour  of  his 
spirit  that  permeated  all  the  sweet  and  beautifully  varied  tones 
of  John  Jones,  Talsarn.  It  was  under  the  same  influences  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  that  Handel  composed  his  Messiah.  The 
genius  of  that  great  musician  attained  that  high  pitch  of  in- 
spiration under  the  influence  of  his  deep  feelings  at  the 
moment  of  composition  ;  those  feelings  required  for  adequate 
expression  the  grand  strains  of  that  oratorio. 

The  facts  mentioned  in  this  volume  in  connection  with 
preaching  are  facts  of  human  nature ;  they  are  phenomena  in- 
disputably real ;  as  real  as  the  fact  that  the  planets  revolve 
round  the  sun,  and  that  they  describe  elHpses  in  their  courses ; 
as  real  as  the  phenomena  of  sound,  light,  and  heat.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that,  while  Daniel  Rowlands 
was  reading  a  portion  of  the  Litany — "  By  Thine  agony  and 
bloody  sweat,  &c.,"  a  great  commotion  of  feeling  followed, 
and  many  of  those  standing  before  the  preacher  fell  down  as 
dead ;  and  a  great  reformation  of  character  took  place  in  the 
case  of  a  great  number  of  people.  The  preaching  of  John 
Elias,  at  Rhuddlan,  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  desecration  of 
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the  Sabbath  according  to  ancient  custom  in  that  valley ;  and  at 
Pwllheli,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831,  it  struck  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  the  ungodly,  and  encouraged  the  desponding  Church 
of  God  to  trust  in  His  Almighty  power ;  and  it  was  the  means 
of  starting  a  revival  of  religious  feeling  and  a  thorough  refor- 
mation of  manners  in  hundreds  of  Welshmen.     These   are 
facts ;  and  as  such,  require  to  be  accounted  for.     And  certainly 
no  man  who  feels  sensitively  for  the  facts  of  natural  philosophy 
or  human   physiology,  ought  to    ignore  them.     Some  of  the 
facts  of  this  volume  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, imitation,  and  sympathy.     But  only,  we  believe,  to  a 
very  superficial  extent.     Tears,  in  all  ages,  and  with  all  people, 
are  the  truest  and  simplest  expression  of  feeling.     Under  the 
preaching  of  this  volume,  thetearsof  Welshmen  profusely  flowed. 
To  say  that  they  wept  by  sympathy  and  imitation  is  simple  and 
weak.     The  preaching  of  the   last    150  years  has  been  the 
means  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  of 
reforming  the  lives  of  Welshmen.     When  we  see  a  man  falling 
down  dead,  and  hear  a  shot,  and  see  the  mark  of  the  bullet, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  cause  of  death.     So  when 
we  see  this  vast  and  mighty  change  in  the  Welsh  people,    an 
find  that  the  only  element  of  difference  between  what  is  now 
and  what  was  before,  is  the  great  fact  that  the  Bible  is  taught 
and  the  Gospel  preached,  the  logic  of  the  human  breast  soon 
finds  the  cause.     The  perturbations  of  the  planet  Uranus  were 
such  that  two  astronomers  were  led  independently  to   suppose 
the  existence  of  an  exterior  planet.     The  cause  of  the  per- 
turbations was  discovered  in  the  planet  Neptune.     The  com- 
motion, we  almost  said,  the  convulsion  of  feeling,  which  un- 
dulated through  Wales  ;  the  changes  in  the  morals  and  lives  of 
the  men,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  cause  we  are  acquainted 
with  here  ;  we  must  direct  our  telescopes  beyond  these  bound- 
aries, and  find  its  cause  in  the   Spirit  of  God  endowing  the 
preachers  of  Wales  with  power  from  on  high.     The  reason  for 
the  great  commotion  in  Jerusalem,  Peter  gave  in  these  words, 
'*  Therefore,  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having 
received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  hath 
shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear."     This,  we  affirm, 
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is  the  only  adequate  explanation  which  can  be  given  of  the 
preaching  of  Wales  and  its  effects.  And  no  true  philosopher 
or  scientist  will  ignore  the  fact. 

The  preaching  of  this  volume  was  done,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, not  in  buildings  of  Gothic  or  Norman  architecture ;  it 
was  not  attended  with  the  rich  peals  of  the  organ,  and  the 
sweet  voices  of  the  choristers  ;  it  was  not  done  from  marble  or 
ornamented  pulpits  in  robes  and  bands,  but  often 

"  In  that  cathedral,  boundless  as  our  wonder, 

Whose  quenchless  lamps  the  sun  and  moon  supply  ; 
Its  choir  the  winds  and  waves,  its  organ  thunder. 
Its  dome  the  sky/' 

or  in  buildings  adorned  by  no  art,  consecraced  by  no  ceremony. 
And  yet,  in  no  country  was  preaching  attended  with  greater 
power,  or  followed  by  greater  effects  upon  the  people  of  the  land. 

It  does  not  matter  much  in  what  language  they  preached. 
Englishmen  can  admire  what  is  true,  good,  beautiful,  and 
sublime  in  any  language  whatever.  It  does  not  matter  then, 
we  say,  in  what  language  the  preachers  of  this  volume  spoke ; 
if  they  uttered  truths,  and  reformed  mankind.  Englishmen  will 
have  an  eye  to  see  it,  and  a  heart  to  feel  it.  At  the  same  time 
the  language  is  not  an  ignoble  one.  It  was  the  language  spoken 
in  Britain  ere  ever  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  or  Norman  put  his 
foot  upon  our  shores. 


NOTE. 

Mr.  Paxton  Hood  has  dwelt  upon  the  superstitions  of  the 
people  of  Wales,  as  if  this  had  a  deep  effect  upon  the 
preaching.  We  never  understood,  however,  that  these  super- 
stitions afforded  any  real  help  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
At  the  present  day  in  heathen  countries,  as  it  was  of  old, 
our  missionaries  have  to  contend  strenuously  against  them. 
It  may  have  some  effect,  but  it  in  certainly  indirect,  and  of 
little  account.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  show  what  degree 
of  the  power  of  Daniel  Rowlands,  Robert  Roberts,  Christmas 
Evans,  and  John  Elias  was  due  to  the  superstition  of  the  people; 
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but  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  show  it  was  due  to  the  Spirit 
of  God.     Mr.  Paxton  Hood  observes  : — 

"Three-fourths  of  any  amount  of  power  which  either  or 
any  of  these  first  preachers  (Howel  Harris,  Daniel  Rowlands, 
&c.),  or  their  successors,  have  obtained  over  their  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Welsh  possess, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  what  we  call  a  Religious  Nature ;  they  are 
very  open  to  Wonder ;  they  have  a  most  keen  and  curious 
propensity  to  Metaphysics."  ("  Christmas  Evans,"  by  P.  Hood, 
p.  6.) 

Is  this  religious  nature,  the  emotion  of  Wonder,  for  example, 
any  stronger  in  the  Welsh  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
human  family  when  left  in  its  state  of  nature  ?  All  nations  in 
their  primitive  condition,  not  in  contact  with  civilisation,  are 
apt  to  fall  into  superstition  ;  and  their  tendencies  are  not  in  the 
direction  of  metaphysics,  but  physics  of  the  lowest  kind.  But, 
even  granting  that  this  Religious  Nature  is  stronger  in  the 
Welsh,  certainly  three-fourths  of  the  power  of  the  first  preachers 
was  not  due  to  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  power  at  all 
was  due  to  it. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Kilsby  Jones  wrote  an  admirable  essay,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  on  the  characteristics  of  Welsh  preaching ; 
it  appeared  as  an  appendix  to  his  translation  of  the  Biography 
of  Williams,  Wern,  by  Dr.  Rees  ;  it  was  also  reprinted  in  "  The 
Echoes  from  the  Welsh  Hills  "  last  year.  In  this  essay  several 
characteristics  are  enumerated.  Among  these  are  what  has 
already  been  under  notice — the  poetry  of  the  people,  their 
apathy  to  science,  the  fact  that  they  have  nothing  much  to 
interest  them  but  religion,  the  excitability  of  the  people  ;  the 
self-possession  of  the  preachers,  their  passion,  the  adaptation 
of  their  sermons  to  their  hearers,  and  the  strength  of  the 
language.  Mr.  Paxton  Hood,  in  his  essay  on  "The  Cha- 
racteristics of  Welsh  Preaching  "  in  the  volume  on  Christmas 
Evans,  follows  much  in  the  same  track.  We  do  not  wish  in 
any  way  to  criticise  these  valuable  essays.  We  can  heartily 
endorse  most  of  what  they  say.  We  wish,  however,  to  point 
out  their  inadequacy  to  account  for  the  power  of  the  Welsh 
pulpit.  They  seem  mostly  to  account  for  it,  just  as  a  scientist 
would,  by  natural  causes,  and  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  great 
main  characteristics  of  Welsh  Preaching.  These  eloquent 
writers  account  for  the  specialities  of  it ;  the  great  fact  of  its 
power  they  do  not  account  for  at  all.  Did  the  preaching  of 
Howel  Harris  and  Daniel  Rowlands  owe  its  mighty  reforming 
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effects  to  the  fact  that  the  language  in  which  they  spoke 
required  a  more  "  open  mouth  ''  for  utterance  than  the  EngUsh  ? 
Were  the  counties  of  Wales  put  on  fire,  as  our  poet  said,  by 
the  "  atmospheric  accent  of  the  Welsh  vowel  "  ?  Or  was  the 
great  effect  that  followed  the  preaching  of  Ebenezer  Morris 
in  Carnarvon,  or  John  Elias  on  the  Green  at  Bala,  due  in  any 
way  to  the  fact  of  the  excitability  of  the  vast  congregation,  and 
the  fact  that  they  had  no  amusements,  and  nothing  to  absorb 
their  interest  very  much  ? 

The    Welsh    preachers,  it    is   true,    were,   most   of   them, 
characterised  by  deep  emotions.      Daniel  Rowlands,  Robert 
Roberts,  John  Elias,  were  convulsed  with  emotion  in  the  pulpit. 
The  passion  of  Christmas  Evans  was  sometimes  overwhelming 
to  himself,  and  he  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf.     The  physical 
aspects  of    emotion  were  not  so  very  prominent  in  Williams, 
Wern,  and  Henry  Rees.     The  Welsh  people  also  have  strong 
emotions.     We  believe,  however,  that  far  too  much  effect  has 
been  attributed  to  the  emotional  Welsh  nature  than  is  due  to 
it.     To   say   that   this   is   one  reason  why  the  effect   of  the 
preaching  was  so  great  is  simply  to  put  the  effect  for  the  cause. 
The  cause  lay  deeper  ;  the  cause  of  the  tears  and  uncontroll- 
able excitement  was  the  Spirit  of  God  touching  the  heart.     We 
think  it  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  this  great  cause  had  come 
with  greater  force  than  usual  in  these  great  revivals  of  religion. 
In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  lay  very  little  importance  upon  this 
so-called  emotional  characteristic  of  the  Welsh.     The  emotions 
of  the  human  breast  display  themselves  in  the  same  manner  all 
over  the  world.     The  differences  that  exist  arise  mostly  in  the 
way  of  training  and  control.     And  the  difference  between  the 
Welsh  and  English  in  this  matter  is,  we  believe,  not  great  at 
the  present  day.     We  have  seen  many  English  congregations 
as  warm  as  any  Welsh  ;  we  have  seen  EngUsh  congregations  in 
tears  ;  we  have  seen  them  filled  with  the  emotion  of  joy  ;  we 
have  seen  them  also  in  the  uproar  of  passion.     On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  witnessed  many  a  Welsh  congregation  callous, 
hard,  and  apathetic.     Dr.  Chalmers  was  more  vehement  and 
passionate  than  any  of  the  preachers  of  this  volume.     Not  one 
of  them  ever  passed  into  such  a  rage  of  passion  as  Charles 
James  Fox.     One  of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  present  day  is 
as  full  of  emotion  as  any  Welsh  preacher  that  was  ever  seen. 
Our  belief  is  that  we  cannot  reasonably  attach  much  importance 
to  this  matter  of  emotion,  when  we  endeavour  to  account  for 
the  power  of  the  Welsh  pulpit. 
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The  power  of  the  Gospel  is  the  same  in  every  language  and 
to  every  people.  The  power  that  followed  the  preaching  of 
Wales  during  the  last  150  years  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  appeared  in  Jerusalem  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  To 
account  for  its  eifect  upon  the  people  of  Wales  by  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  language,  people,  emotions,  &c.,  is  just  the  same 
as  if  we  were  to  find  the  reason  for  the  effects  of  a  thunder- 
storm, in  the  colour  of  the  lightning,  or  the  direction  of  the 
wind  ;  or,  as  if  we  were  to  find  the  cause  of  the  motion  of 
glaciers,  in  the  contour  of  the  mountains  and  the  shape  of  the 
valleys.    They,  of  course,  admit  this,  but  give  it  no  prominence. 

A  book  has  been  written  by  Professor  Mahaffy  upon  "  The 
Decay  of  Modern  Preaching."*  He  accounts  for  this  decay 
exactly  in  the  same  manner,  i.e.^  by  dwelHng  altogether  upon 
what  is  subsidiary  and  comparatively  unimportant.  The  decay 
of  preaching  does  not  arise  from  any  plurality  of  causes,  but 
from  one  great  cause,  the  want  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Civilisa- 
tion, learning,  discipline,  and  training,  whatever  effect  they 
may  have  upon  the  human  race,  cannot  in  any  way  either 
dispense  with  the  influences  of  the  Spirit,  or  make  men  less 
susceptible  to  them.  The  circumstances  of  our  time  may  to 
some  extent  account  for  the  want  of  orators.  There  are  but 
few  orators,  we  are  told,  in  England  at  the  present  day,  very 
few  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  the  fact  is  accounted 
for  by  the  necessity  of  our  times,  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  placed.  We  are  not  disposed  to  admit  this.  But 
let  it  be  the  case  with  the  ordinary  orator ;  it  is  not  so,  most 
decidedly,  with  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  depends  upon 
a  power  that  is  not  influenced  by  the  flow  of  centuries,  or  the 
tide  of  civilisation.  Seasons  may  vary,  peoples  and  nations 
may  change ;  the  environments  of  men  may  ebb  and  flow  like 
the  tide  of  the  sea  ;  nevertheless,  the  truths  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel  are  the  same,  and  the  man  of  God  in  every  age  draws 
his  power  from  these  sublime  resources. 

We  believe,  also,  that  the  effects  attributed  by  Professor 
Mahaffy  and  other  writers  of  the  present  day,  to  civilisation, 
are  far  less  than  they  represent  them  to  be.  The  great  facts 
are  the  same  for  the  human  race,  under  every  condition,  under 
the  most  extreme  barbarism,  and  the  most  highly  cultivated 
civilisation.  The  pulses  of  the  human  heart,  the  feelings  and 
emotions  of  the  human  breast,  are  the  same  with  all  kindreds, 
tongues,    peoples,    and    nations ;   and    in   passing    from    one 

*  " The  Decay  of  Modern  Preaching.**     London:  Macmillan,  1882. 
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extreme  to  the  other,  we  find  no  real  change  in  the  principles 
of  human  nature ;  the  misery  that  attends  the  civiUsation  of 
the  present  day  is  not  much  less  than  that  of  ancient  Rome. 
The  want  of  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  a  new  heart  is  as  clearly 
defined  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  as  in  the  lowest  state 
of  barbarism ;  and  the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience  pierce  the 
heart  and  wring  the  brow,  exactly  the  same  in  the  one  state 
as  in  the  other.  The  state  of  civilisation  in  Rome  in  the  first 
century  was  high  indeed ;  yet  Paul  was  not  ashamed  of  going 
there  with  the  Gospel ;  for  he  knew  that  it  was  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  ;  and  so  it  proved  in  Rome.  Before  the 
lapse  of  four  centuries,  that  religion,  though  followed  with  dire 
persecution  at  first,  had  triumphed  over  all  obstacles  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  As  Gibbon  observes  :  "  The  gardens  and 
circus  of  Nero  on  the  Vatican,  which  were  polluted  with  the 
blood  of  the  first  Christians,  have  been  rendered  still  more 
famous  by  the  triumph  and  the  abuse  of  the  persecuted  reli- 
gion. On  the  same  spot  a  temple,  which  far  surpasses  the 
ancient  glories  of  the  Capitol,  has  been  since  erected  by  the 
Christian  Pontiffs,  who,  deriving  their  claim  of  universal 
dominion  from  a  humble  fisherman  of  Galilee,  have  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  the  Csesars,  given  laws  to  the  barbarous  con- 
querors of  Rome,  and  extended  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  from 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

Therefore,  to  attribute  the  decay  of  preaching  to  these 
external  circumstances,  is  to  forget  the  real  source  of  pulpit 
power.  We  all  admit  there  is  a  certain  diminution  of  visible 
power,  though  possibly  of  much  less  account  than  we  think ; 
but  it  is  certainly  due  to  the  men  that  fill  the  pulpits  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  churches  they  serve.  It  may  be  because 
they  are  not  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work  as  the  men  of  days 
that  are  gone.  It  may  be  because  they  depend  too  much  upon 
the  learning  of  the  day ;  and  attend  too  much  to  scientific 
questions ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  give  less  time  and  atten- 
tion to  communion  with  God  and  prayer.  The  son  of  John 
Elias,  writing  to  The  Drysorfa,  a  monthly  serial,  comparing 
the  preachers  of  the  present  day  with  their  fathers,  observes  : — 

"  Look  at  the  seraphic  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog,  rolling  on 
the  floor  of  the  hay-loft,  weeping  and  praying.  Why  is  the 
poor  man  in  such  agony?  He  is  starting  on  one  of  his 
preaching  journeys,  and  is  anxious  lest  the  Spirit  of  God  be  not 
with  him  to  convert  the  world  and  edify  the  saints.  His  study 
is  not  a  poor   one,  when  we  remember  the   times ;  but  the 
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Bible,  expositions,  and  books  are  not  sufficient,  in  his  estima- 
tion, without  the  Spirit  of  God.  Go  to  the  Association  at 
Llanerch-y-medd,  and  see  the  effect  of  this  agonising  in  the 
hay-loft.  The  hunchback  stands  on  the  pavement  in  front  of 
the  Bull  Inn,  like  the  angel  of  God,  and  in  the  flood  of  Divine 
influences,  he  lifts  up  his  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  saying, 
'  Enough,  Lord  ;  withhold  Thine  hand  ;  I  can  stand  no  more  ! ' 
Observe  Mr.  Williams,  Lledrod,  a  scholar,  and  good  linguist, 
and  see  him  on  his  knees  beside  the  black  hedges  ;  it  is  there 
he  finds  the  materials  of  his  sermons.  Morgan  Howells  dis- 
appears from  his  family  on  Saturday  night ;  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing he  wakes  them  up  early,  and  calls  for  his  horse ;  he  is  now 
ready  to  go  and  preach  his  Master,  for  he  believes  that  He  will 
go  with  him.  The  great  WiUiam  Roberts,  of  Amlwch,  would 
be  in  a  cloud  of  gloom  and  depression,  struggling  with  God, 
before  delivering  those  sermons  that  swept  over  the  devil's 
forces  like  a  mighty  overwhelming  wind.  And  Mr.  Rees,  who 
will  ever  be  remembered  with  endearment  and  reverence, 
whose  ministry  opened  and  searched  the  recesses  of  my  heart 
many  a  time — what  is  he  doing  in  the  lonely  cellars  of  the 
Liverpool  chapels  ?  moving  about,  restless,  bending  his  knees, 
writhing,  rising  up,  walking  about,  and  bending  on  his  knees 
again  !  He  has  received  a  message  from  God  to  sinners,  and 
he  prays  that  he  may  be  in  the  hands  of  God  to  deliver  it 
effectively."* 

*    Y  Drysorfa  for  the  year  1871  ;  pp.  219 — 20.     Extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  John  Elias,   the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Elias. 
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Nid  rhaid  canu  dim  am  dano, 

Nid  rhaid  marble  ar  ei  fedd  ; 
Ofer  tynu  dim  o'i  bicthvr 

Ar  bapyryn  sal  ei  wedd  : 
Gwnaeth  ei  farwnad  yn  ei  fywyd 

RhoMd  ei  fai-ble  yn  ei  le, 
Fe  *sgrifenodd  arno  'i  enw 

A  llyth*renau  pur  y  ne/' 

William?,  Pantycelyn. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Birth,  Education,  and  Ordination — Early  preaching — Conversion  under 
the  preaching  of  Griffith  Jones,  Llanddowror — Condition  of  the 
country  around. 

Daniel  Rowlands  was  born  at  Pant-y-Beudy,  in  the  parish 
of  Llancwnlle,  Cardiganshire,  in  the  year  17 13.  His  father 
was  of  the  same  name,  and  parson  of  Llangeitho  and  Llan- 
cwnlle. He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  Daniel  was  the  younger, 
and  he  gave  them  a  good  education,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  Church  of  England  pulpit.  Daniel 
Rowlands,  the  son,  understood  the  classical  languages,  though 
he  was  prevented  from  going  to  the  University.  He  was 
ordained  in  London  in  the  year  1733,  for  which  purpose  he 
walked  there  all  the  way.  It  appears  that  his  brother  John 
succeeded  his  father  at  Llangeitho  ;  and  Daniel,  after  ordina- 
tion, became  his  curate.  He  also  ministered  for  a  time  at 
Ystrad  Ffin,  Carmarthenshire,  and  became  very  popular  there ; 
not,  however,  so  much  from  his  preaching  as  from  his  wit  and 
amiabiUty  of  temper.  He  was  a  young  man  full  of  health 
and  vigour,  of  great  natural  energy  and  agility ;  and  after  the 
service  on  Sunday  morning  was  over,  he  was  accustomed  to 
join  his  parishioners  in  their  ordinary  pastimes.  Leaving  the 
church,  he  became  leader  of  the  games  in  the  churchyard. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  continue  long.  He 
preached  the  Gospel  for  the  first  two  years  without  having  ever 
seriously  felt  its  influence  on  his  own  heart.    He  had,  indeed, 
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even  then  an  ambition  to  excel  as  a  preacher,  but  his  preach- 
ing did  not  prove  very  attractive  to  the  people.  A  dissenting 
minister,  of  the  name  of  Philip  Pugh,  a  pious  and  godly  man, 
from  Blaenpenai,  near  Llangeitho,  drew  the  people  after  him. 
This  grieved  Daniel  Rowlands  exceedingly,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  discover  the  cause  of  it.  He  found  that  the 
ministry  of  this  man  was  of  a  stirring  and  rousing  character ; 
and  he  determined  to  follow  his  example.  His  texts, 
henceforth,  were  such  as — "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
hell '' ;  "  For  the  great  day  of  His  wrath  is  come  "  ;  "  And 
these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  He  must 
have  also  taken  up  these  themes  with  some  degree  of  earnest- 
ness, for  the  people  flocked  to  hear  him;  and  not  a  few 
of  them  were  stricken  with  deep  feelings  of  convic- 
tion. About  the  close  of  1735,  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones, 
Llanddowror,  came  to  preach  at  Llanddewibrefi  one  Sunday. 
Rowlands  went  to  hear  him.  The  young  man  was  full  of  pride, 
and  bore  himself  with  a  defiant  and  haughty  mien.  He 
caught  the  eye  of  Griffith  Jones,  and,  in  the  middle  of  his 
sermon,  the  preacher  stopped  and  prayed  for  him — that  God 
would  remember  the  proud  and  haughty  young  man  who  was 
in  the  church,  and  bless  him,  and  use  him  for  the  conversion 
of  many  souls.  This  prayer  in  his  own  behalf  affected  Row- 
lands deeply.  He  returned  home  with  downcast  eyes.  He 
made  up  his  mind  never  again  to  enter  the  pulpit.  There 
were  many  returning  home  to  Llangeitho  that  night,  and  they 
were  all  praising  the  preacher  ;  and  some  of  them  said  they 
had  never  heard  such  a  sermon  before.  This  cast  Rowlands 
down  the  more.  But  one  man  that  was  riding  by  the  side  of 
Rowlands  observed,  "Say  what  you  will  about  the  sermon, 
I  am  none  the  better  for  it ;  I  have  reason  to  thank  God  for 
the  little  parson  of  Llangeitho  " ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
he  brought  his  hand  down  upon  Rowlands'  shoulder.  This 
cheered  the  young  man ;  and  he  began  to  hope  that  God 
might  still  use  him  in  his  great  work. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  country  when  the  light  of 
Rowlands'  ministry  dawned  upon  it.    The  Bible  was  translated 
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into  Welsh  by  Dr.  William  Morgan,  and  printed  in  the 
year  1588.  The  New  Testament  had  been  translated  before 
by  William  Salesbury,  and  was  printed  in  the  year  1567.  This 
was  incorporated  in  Dr.  Morgan's  Bible.  A  better  edition  was 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Parry,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  the  year 
1620.  But  these  were  not  within  the  reach  of  the  common 
people.  An  edition  for  the  people  was,  however,  printed  in 
the  year  1630,  by  the  efforts  of  Sir  Thomas  Middleton.  In 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  number  of  schools 
were  established  in  Wales  by  Thomas  Gouge  and  Stephen 
Hughes.  These  good  men  brought  out  also  other  editions  of 
the  Bible,  and  they  printed  some  other  good  books.  In  the 
latter  half  of  this  century  several  bright  stars  appeared  for  a 
while  in  the  dark  firmament  of  Wales— Mr.  Wroth,  Walter 
Caradoc,  William  Erbury,  and  Vavasor  Powell.  But,  by  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  had  disappeared,  and 
great  darkness  still  prevailed.  In  the  year  1683  the  Rev. 
Griffith  Jones,  Llanddowror,  Carmarthenshire,  w^as  born.  He 
was  a  very  evangelical  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Before  Communion  Sunday  he  was  accustomed  to  hold  a  pre- 
paratory service  on  the  Saturday.  In  this  service  he  gave  the 
people  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  any  verse  or  verses  they 
did  not  understand,  and  these  he  carefully  expounded  and 
explained.  Then  he  catechised  those  who  came  to  the  Lord's 
table  for  the  first  time.  He  found  in  this  and  other  ways  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  deplorable.  He,  therefore, 
commenced  establishing  schools.  The  first  school  he  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1730  by  means  of  the  money  received  on 
Communion  Sunday  ;  and  the  success  which  followed  this  was 
so  great  that  he  determined  to  establish  more.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Circulating  Charity  Schools,  which  proved 
of  the  greatest  blessing  to  Wales  at  that  time.  In  the  year 
1760  the  number  of  schools  was  2 15,  and  the  number  of  scholars 
8,687.  It  is  calculated  that  in  twenty-four  years  as  many  as 
150,000  were  taught  to  read  the  Welsh  Bible  in  these  schools. 
At  the  time,  however,  when  Daniel  Rowlands  appeared,  a 
little  after  the  commencement  of  these  schools,  great  ignorance 
prevailed,  and  very  few  could  read  either  Welsh  or  English. 
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There  were  parish  churches,  it  is  true,  and  clergymen 
attached  to  them  ;  but  they  were,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
corrupt  and  immoral ;  instead  of  being  prophets  of  God 
warning  the  people,  they  followed  them  in  their  sins.  Instead 
of  preaching  repentance  and  justification  by  faith  in  the  blood 
of  Christ,  they  preached  regeneration  by  baptism,  penance, 
and  salvation  by  works.  The  Sunday  was  spent  in  sports,  in 
which  the  clergyman  often  took  part.  When  a  man  died,  they 
prayed  his  soul  out  of  purgatory,  and  then  feasted  and  made 
merry.  The  condition  of  the  people  at  Llangeitho  at  this 
time  was  very  much  what  it  was  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  immorality  was  at  its  highest  on  Sundays,  on  fair  days, 
and  on  the  holidays  of  the  year.  There  was  no  reverence 
for  worship  nor  for  the  place  in  which  it  was  conducted.  Even 
during  the  service  on  Sunday  in  church  it  was  not  an  un- 
common sight  to  see  a  band  of  ruffians  rushing  in,  in  order  to 
drag  their  comrades  to  the  fight.  And  these  fights  were  of 
the  most  cruel  kind,  for  they  were  carried  on,  not  with  fists, 
but  with  clubs  and  cudgels.  The  people  of  one  parish  fought 
those  of  another;  blood  flowed,  and  sometimes  men  were 
killed.  On  the  occasion  of  baptism,  funerals,  and  weddings, 
dissipation  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  over  the  whole 
country  a  great  mass  of  superstition  prevailed. 

Upon  this  state  of  things  did  the  preaching  of  Daniel 
Rowlands  come  like  the  sweep  of  a  comet  through  the  dark 
sky.  It  came  upon  the  ungodliness  of  the  land  with  the 
suddenness  of  a  thunderstorm  and  the  shock  of  an  earthquake. 
The  dead  moved;  the  wicked  and  the  ungodly  were  awakened; 
those  who  rushed  madly  down  into  destruction  were  checked 
in  their  downward  career.  Terror  and  fright  took  possession 
of  sinners;  and  some  actually  thought  that  the  end  of  the 
world  had  come,  and  expected  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow 
them  up  into  hell  fire. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Great  change  in  his  preaching— Effects  upon  the  people— Philip  Pugh 
— Howel  Harris — Specimens  of  his  first  preaching. 

The  sermon  of  Griffith  Jones  at  Llanddewi-brefi  left  a  lasting 
effect  upon  Daniel  Rowlands.  It  was  the  means  blessed  by 
God  for  the  conversion  of  the  chief  Founder  of  Calvinistic 
Methodism.  His  spirit  v/as  thoroughly  roused  to  a  living 
sense  of  his  relations  to  God ;  and  sin,  law,  justice,  and  the 
everlasting  judgment  became  the  sternest  reahties  to  his  mind. 
He  felt  the  pangs  of  guilt  and  the  intense  pains  of  remorse, 
and  he  shed  the  tears  of  repentance  for  many  a  day.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  long  he  remained  in  this  state  of  feeling. 

Henceforth,  a  mighty  change  took  place  in  his  preaching. 
He  preached  before  upon  the  justice  of  God  and  the  terror  of 
the  world  to  come  until  many  of  his  hearers  were  brought 
under  conviction  of  sin.  Now,  he  preached  upon  those 
themes  with  redoubled  energy  and  effect;  he  spoke  before 
without  knowing  himself  the  terrors  of  God ;  now,  from  his 
own  deep  experience.  The  main  features  of  his  preaching  at 
this  time  were  the  terrific  and  the  awful.  He  might  have 
appeared  on  the  day  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on  a  cliff  of 
Mount  Sinai,  with  the  blackness  and  the  tempest  around  him. 
There  were,  however,  flashing  gleams,  but  they  were  lightning. 

Many  condemn  this  preaching ;  they  wish  to  see  nothing 
but  the  bright  side  of  the  Gospel.  They  desire  to  hear 
nothing  but  what  is  exquisitely  sweet.  It  is  well  we  have  the 
Gospel  of  everlasting  love,  but  what  makes  this  of  infinite 
value  to  us  is  the  great  and  real  danger  to  which  we  are 
exposed  on  account  of  sin.  In  fact,  what  makes  the  Gospel 
sweet  and  valuable  beyond  riches  is  the  great  truth  of  the 
terrors  of  God,  and  the  pangs  of  conscience.  But  for  this  the 
Gospel  would  bring  no  real  dehvery.  It  is  one  essential  half 
without  which  the  other  would  be  of  no  value.  Some 
preachers  are  more  incHned  to  the  first  than  to  the  second ; 
and  it  is  still  often  the   case  that   the   same  preachers   are 
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clothed  with  blackness  and  thunder  in  their  first  years,  while 
ever  after  they  appear  in  all  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of 
Divine  love.  Such  was  the  case  with  Daniel  Rowlands,  but 
even  now,  there  was  no  "bitter  preaching"  of  the  Gospel. 
He  felt  within  himself  the  things  he  spoke  of ;  he  felt  the 
frowns  of  God  and  the  pangs  of  guilt,  and  his  spirit  was 
greatly  subdued.  He  preached  his  own  feelings,  and  he 
preached  to  himself  as  much  as  to  others.  His  tears  fell 
profusely;  and  his  voice,  which  was  always  clear  and  sweet, 
was  mellowed  with  the  deepest  pathos. 

The  report  soon  went  round  the  country  that  a  great 
change  had  come  over  Rowlands.  The  churches  he  preached 
in  were  full,  and  even  the  churchyards  around  were  filled 
with  anxious  hearers.  The  terrors  of  his  message  did  not 
frighten  the  people  away,  but  attracted  them  the  more.  Not 
because,  as  David  Hume  said,  they  wished  to  have  the 
horrors  of  hell  painted  in  graphic  colours  before  their  imagi- 
nations, inasmuch  as  they  were  conscious  of  their  unreality. 
A  profounder  philosophy  would  maintain  that  they  were 
drawn  by  the  truth  of  the  message.  A  picture  that  is  not 
true  is  repellent,  not  attractive,  to  the  deeper  instincts  of 
human  nature. 

The  effects  of  this  preaching  were  marvellous.  The  great 
bursts  of  feeling  to  which  the  preacher  was  now  subject  told 
intensely  upon  the  hearers.  The  profuse  flow  of  tears  they 
saw  on  the  face  of  Daniel  Rowlands  brought  a  suffusion  of 
tears  over  the  faces  of  the  congregation.  During  the  sernion 
many  a  man  fell  down  as  dead,  stricken  by  the  arrows  of  his 
eloquence  ;  and  we  are  told  that  a  great  number  of  people 
could  be  seen  in  the  churchyard  at  Llancwnlle  lying  on  the 
ground,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  pass  without  coming  in 
contact  with  some  of  them. 

Daniel  Rowlands  was  now  but  young;  it  was  therefore 
natural  enough  that,  in  the  ardour  of  his  spirit,  he  should  say 
some  things  that  would  not  bear  keen  criticism.  Nor  was  it 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  be  perfectly  orthodox  and  ripe 
in  his  views  of  the  Gospel.  Some  of  the  hearers  of  Philip 
Pugh,  the  Independent  minister  already  referred  to,  having 
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heard  some  things  said  by  Daniel  Rowlands  they  could  not 
approve  of,  complained  of  him  to  the  old  minister.  The 
sensible  answer  he  gave  was,  "  Leave  him  alone ;  he  is  an 
mstrument  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  is  yet  but  a  child;  his 
Father  will  teach  him  better  by-and-by.  I  really  believe 'that 
the  Lord  Himself  is  with  him,  and  that  He  has  a  great  work 
for  him  to  do."  This  venerable  old  minister,  instead  of  feeling 
jealous  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the  young  preacher,  helped 
him  to  attain  a  clearer  grasp  of  the  plan  of  salvation  and  a 
deeper  experience  ;  he  also  gave  him  some  very  good  advice  : 
"  Preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people,"  he  said,  "  and  apply  the 
balm  to  their  wounds ;  and  show  unto  them  the  necessity  of 
faith  in  the  crucified  Saviour."  "I  am  afraid,"  Rowlands 
replied,  "  that  I  myself  have  not  found  that  faith  in  all  its 
fulness."  "Preach  it,  then,  until  you  find  it,"  was  the  reply, 
"  for  if  you  go  on  in  this  way  preaching  the  law,  you  will 
soon  destroy  half  the  people  of  the  land." 

The  conversion  of  Rowlands  took  place  about  the  year 
1735.  and  the  mighty  change  in  his  preaching  immediately 
followed.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  remained  in  the  state  of 
feeling  referred  to  above  for  some  time,  and  that  his  preaching 
did  not  ripen  into  full  sweetness  and  fragrance  for  several 
years.  Williams,  Pantycelyn,  in  his  celebrated  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Rowlands,  expresses  this  in  the  lines— 

*'  After  preaching  Sinai's  thunder 
For  a  period  without  stay."  * 

He  seems  to  have  gone  also  not  a  little  out  of  his  own  imme- 
diate sphere  even  at  this  early  time,  for  Williams,  Pantycelyn, 
sings — 

''  Five  of  Cambria's  chiefest  counties 
Heard  the  awful  thunder  roll."  f 

The  other  eminent  founder  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  was 
Howel  Harris.  He  commenced  preaching  in  the  country 
about  the  same  time  as  Daniel  Rowlands.     The  conversion  of 


*  <f  > 
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Nol  pregethu'r  ddeddf  dymhestlog 
Rai  blynyddau  yn  y  blaen." 

t  "  Pump  o  siroedd  penaf  Cymru 
Glywodd  y  taranau  mawr." 
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Howel  Harris  took  place  in  the  year  1735.  He  exhorted  and 
preached  for  some  time  before  he  knew  anything  of  Daniel 
Rowlands.  It  was  in  the  year  1737,  as  we  find  from  the 
following  extract,  that  Howel  Harris  first  met  and  heard 
Rowlands  : — 

"As  for  the  other  minister  and  great  man  of  God,  Mr. 
Daniel  Rowlands,  he  was  awakened  about  the  same  time  as 
myself  in  another  part  of  Wales,  namely,  in  Cardiganshire ; 
where,  by  reason  of  there  being  but  little  correspondence 
between  that  county  and  Brecknockshire,  he  went  on  gradu- 
ally growing  in  gifts  and  power,  without  knowing  anything  of 
me,  or  myself  knowing  anything  of  him,  until  by  Providence, 
in  the  year  1737,  I  came  to  hear  him  in  Defynock  Church, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  county;  where,  upon  hearing  the 
sermon  and  seeing  the  gifts  given  him,  and  the  amazing 
power  and  authority  with  which  he  spoke,  and  the  effects 
it  had  upon  the  people,  I  was  made  indeed  thankful,  and 
my  heart  burned  with  love  to  God  and  to  him.  Here  began 
my  acquaintance  with  him,  and  to  all  eternity  it  shall  not 
end."  * 

We  can  give  no  good  specimens  of  the   preaching  with 
which  Rowlands  burst  upon  the  indifference  of  the  country. 
The  following  is  from  a  sermon  on  i  Pet.  ii.  2,  printed  1739  : — 
"  Our  country  is  like  Golgotha,  full  of  dead  skulls.     It  is 
fearful  to  think  that  we  have  thousands  of  miserable  souls, 
who  are  dead  in  sin,  and  dead  in  religious  affections ;  who 
neither  thirst  nor  long  for  the  word  of  God.     If  they  have  a 
wet  parson  to  read  unto  them,  they  consider  themselves  for- 
tunate—as if  the  staff  of  Elijah  were  enough  to  revive  the 
dead  without  Elijah  ;  they  think  the  Word  of  God  is  enough 
to  give  life,  without  the  Spirit  of  God.     If  they  had  but  a 
Judas  to  preach  unto  them  they  would  be  satisfied,  and  not 
a  step  farther  would  they  go  to  hear  Paul.     Woe  is  me,  that 
I  must  say  that  the  ministers  who  reproach  them  least  for 
their  sins,  and  let  them  out  of  church  early,  are  the  most 

*  See  "  Life  and  Times  of  Howel    Harris,"    p.    297,  by  the    Rev. 
E.  Morgan.      Holywell,  1852. 
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acceptable  in  their  sight ;  and  they  are  very  far  from  deUghting 
in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  meditating  in  His  law  day  and 
night  j  and  they  are  very  far  from  serving  God  with  fastings 
and  prayers  night  and  day.  .  .  .  Many  think  it  is  too  soon 
to  begin  when  it  is  time  to  end.  As  Christ  was  sent  for  to 
heal  the  ruler's  daughter,  when  she  was  on  the  point  of  dying, 
so  many  care  not  for  the  company  and  prayers  of  ministers 
till  they  find  they  are  going  to  die.  Then  they  wish  to  die 
with  God,  though  they  have  lived  with  the  devil.  Now,  alas, 
alas  !  they  cry  for  repentance,  though,  before,  they  refused  it; 
they  will  not  go  into  the  ark  until  they  see  the  deluge  coming; 
nor  will  they  repent  until  the  devils  are  at  their  beds  waiting 
for  their  souls."  * 

The  following  translation  of  a  preface  Daniel  Rowlands 
wrote  to  the  Welsh  translation  of  Bunyan's  "Holy  War," 
printed  by  Richard  Lathorp,  Shrewsbury,  gives,  however,  a 
far  better  idea  of  what  it  was  in  these  early  years  : — 

"  God  the  Giver  of  all  goodness  hath  put  it  in  the  heart 
of  some  to  translate  the  following  essay  into  Welsh.  Of  the 
author  I  will  say  nothing ;  his  work  will  praise  him  ;  read  it 
and  you  will  find  a  war  spoken  of,  compared  with  which  the 
heroic  wars  of  earth  are  mere  child's  play.  The  arena  is  the 
human  soul.  There  are  no  neutrals  in  this  war ;  all  the  world 
contend  with  God  against  Satan,  or  with  Satan  against  God. 
Brethren !  with  whom  do  you  stand  ?  Oh,  what  a  blessing 
that  we  are  in  a  world  where  we  can  change  our  sides  !  In 
eternity,  we  must  stand  to  our  colours  ;  but  here  we  can 
escape  from  the  camp  of  Satan  into  the  camp  of  Christ. 
The  drums  of  the  Gospel  are  beating  for  volunteers.  May 
God  make  you  willing  in  the  day  of  His  power !  I  know  that 
you  would  be  on  the  surest  side.  Alas  !  if  you  are  on  Satan's 
side,  sure  damnation  awaits  you.  The  curse  of  God  rests 
upon  him  and  all  who  follow  him. 

"Men  !  the  cannons  of  God  are  levelled  at  you;  fight,  and 
your  portion  will  be  eternal  death  ;  and  what  then  of  the 
wedge   of  gold,   and    the   goodly  Babylonish   garment?      I 

*  "Cofiant  Daniel  Rowlands,'*  p.  219.     Dolgelly,  1876. 
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would  not  for  the  world  leave  you  where  sweep  the  bullets 
of  God.     Flee  !  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  !  "  * 

This  is  surely  a  true  touch  of  the  preaching  of  Daniel 
Rowlands,  especially  of  that  early  preaching  which  roused  the 
country  from  its  deep  sleep  of  sin. 


CHAPTER   HI. 

FIRST    EVANGELIZING    EFFORTS. 

Preaching  outside  his  own  parish — Going  to  Ystradfifin — Incident  during 
service — Leaving  Ystradffin — Open-air  preaching — Great  revival  at 
Llangeitho — Testimony  of  Howel  Harris — Letter  of  Rowlands  to 
Whitefield. 

From  the  letter  of  Howel  Harris,  quoted  above,  we  see  that 
Rowlands  was  preaching  outside  his  own  immediate  sphere 
as  early  as  the  year  1737.  This  was  a  step,  the  importance 
of  which  at  the  time  Rowlands  himself  did  not  see.  It  was 
this  that  ultimately  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  Church  of 
England ;  it  was  this  also  that  occasioned  the  founding  of 
the  Calvinistic  Methodist  body. 

The  way  in  which  he  went  first  out  of  his  own  parish  is 
said  to  be  the  following.  There  was  a  woman  living  at 
Ystradffin  who  had  a  sister  at  Llangeitho ;  and  this  woman 
came  occasionally  to  visit  her  sister.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions she  went  to  hear  Rowlands.  The  next  Sunday  she 
came  again,  though  the  distance  was  over  twenty  miles.  Her 
sister,  at  Llangeitho,  wondered  to  see  her  there  so  soon, 
and  asked,  "  Is  all  well  at  home  ?  Are  all  the  children  well  ?" 
"  Oh,  yes !  right  enough,"  was  the  answer.  "  What  is  the 
matter,  then?"  she  said.  "I  do  not  know  exactly,"  the 
woman  replied  ;  "  but  it  was  something  that  your  '  crazy 
parson'  said  that  caused  me  to  come."  She  went  to  hear  him 
again,  and  did  so  for  many  Sundays  successively.  After 
having  heard  him  for  half  a  year,  she  felt  inclined  to  ask  him 
to  come  to  Ystradffin.  She  did  so,  and  Rowlands  promised 
to  comply  if  she  obtained  the  consent  of  the  clergyman. 
*  "Cofiant  Daniel  Rowlands,"  p.  305.    Dolgelly,  1876. 
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Permission  was  given  ;  and  under  the  first  sermon,  about  thirty 
hearers  were  deeply  affected.  There  was  a  gentleman  in 
Ystradffin  who  was  very  fond  of  hunting ;  and  this  was  what 
he  did  on  the  Sunday.  He  had  gone  out  with  his  men  and 
hounds  on  one  of  the  Sundays  that  Rowlands  was  there.  He 
heard  that  the  "crazy  parson"  was  preaching  there  that 
Sunday.  After  the  hunt  was  over,  he  went  into  the  church 
with  his  men  and  hounds  ;  and  in  order  to  trouble  and  con- 
fuse the  preacher,  he  boldly  stood  up  on  a  bench  right  before 
the  pulpit,  staring  at  Rowlands  with  scorn  and  defiance.  But 
the  preacher  cared  not  a  whit  for  him.  He  preached  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  gradually  gathered  force;  his  words 
fell  like  sparks  of  fire  upon  the  audience,  and  many  of 
them  alighted  upon  the  proud  gentleman  on  the  bench.  His 
countenance  fell,  his  knees  trembled,  and  the  tears  flowed 
profusely  over  his  face;  he  could  stand  on  the  bench  no 
more ;  he  sat,  with  his  face  between  his  knees,  and  wept. 
After  the  service  was  over,  he  went  humbly  to  the  preacher 
to  ask  his  forgiveness,  and  invited  him  to  his  house.  He 
went,  and  stayed  there  the  night.  Ever  after,  he  went  to  hear 
Rowlands  to  Llangeitho,  and  became  a  faithful  adherent  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

Rowlands  continued  to  go  to  Ystradffin  for  some  time  ;  and 
he  preached  there  with  great  effect  to  large  congregations. 
However,  he  had  to  give  up  all  his  work  at  Ystradffin  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1742;  for  in  that  year  he  writes  to 
Mrs.  James,  Abergavenny,  in  these  words  :  "  I  am  suffered 
to  be  no  longer  at  Ystradffin  !  I  preached  there  my  farewell 
sermon,  from  Acts  xx.  32.  It  reached  their  hearts.  I  believe 
such  crying  out  was  not  heard  in  any  funeral  in  the  memory 
of  man.  May  the  Lord  hear  their  cry,  and  send  them  an 
able  and  powerful  minister,  who  will  dispense  to  them  the 
word  of  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Now,  I  am  to  settle  at 
Llanddewi-brefi,  which  is  a  large  church ;  it  will  contain 
several  thousands  of  people.  Several  of  my  communicants 
at  Ystradffin  will  join  there,  and  at  Abergwesin  the  end  of 
the  next  month."* 

*  "  Cofiant  Daniel  Rowlands,**  p.  309.     Dolgelly,  1876. 
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It  was  not  long  before  he  commenced  preaching  in  the  open 
air.  He  saw  no  reason  why  this  could  not  be  as  much  the  means 
of  doing  good,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  as  preaching  within 
consecrated  walls.  What  induced  him  to  do  this  in  the  first 
instance  was  the  fact  that  many  of  the  worst  characters  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  given  up  altogether  their  church  attend- 
ance. There  was  a  pleasant  hill  hard  by  Llangeitho,  to  the 
top  of  which  they  were  accustomed  to  go  on  the  Sunday  to 
play  some  wild  games.  All  efforts  to  prevent  them  had  hitherto 
been  unavailing.  At  last  Rowlands  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
up  to  them  while  at  play.  The  Sunday  came,  and  he  went 
there,  and  preached ;  and  that  one  sermon  of  Daniel  Rowlands 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  wild  Sabbath  play  of  Llangeitho. 
Henceforth  he  was  encouraged  to  do  more  in  the  same  way. 
He  now  went  to  the  streets  and  alleys,  to  the  highways  and 
hedges,  wherever  he  could  find  men  willing  or  unwilling 
to  hear  him. 

Gradually  the  tone  of  his  preaching  changed.  The  black- 
ness, the  darkness,  and  the  tempest  passed  away ;  the  heavens 
appeared,  the  bright  sun,  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys.  His 
preaching  became  now  as  marked  for  its  sweetness  and  attrac- 
tiveness as  it  was  before  for  its  severity  and  awfulness.  It 
was  like  the  quiet  and  beautiful  calm  after  the  thunderstorm. 
He  preached  of  the  infinite  grace  of  God,  of  His  everlasting 
and  boundless  mercy,  and  of  the  dying  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  preached  with  the  deepest  earnestness  and  affection ;  his 
bosom  warm  with  the  love  of  God,  and  his  whole  heart 
thrilled  through  and  through  with  the  thoughts  he  uttered. 
This  affected  his  voice,  which  was  now  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  and  it  fell  upon  his  hearers  with  subduing  and  over- 
whelming force.  A  great  revival  followed.  It  began  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  when  he  was  reading  in  church  those  im- 
pressive words :  "By  Thine  agony  and  bloody  sweat ;  by 
Thy  cross  and  passion ;  by  Thy  precious  death  and  burial ; 
by  Thy  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension ;  and  by  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  good  Lord  deliver  us."  The 
power  was  so  great  that  many  fell  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
church,  overcome  by  a  pervading  consciousness  of  the  love 
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of  God  in  Christ.  He  preached  with  advancing  power ;  and 
the  influences  thus  started  soon  spread.  His  sermons,  it 
appears,  were  not  very  short  before  ;  but  they  now  lasted  only 
for  about  half-an-hour.  There  were  exceptions,  however.  One 
Sunday  morning  he  was  so  taken  up  with  his  theme,  and 
preached  with  so  much  power  and  unction  that  he  forgot 
all  about  the  time.  When  he  commenced  the  sun  was 
shining  through  the  eastern  windows  of  the  church,  but 
before  he  finished,  it  was  shining  through  the  western,  and 
it  was  this  fact  that  called  his  attention  to  the  time.  His 
congregation  seems  to  have  been  as  deeply  absorbed  as  him- 
self, for  many  were  saved  by  means  of  that  sermon,  and  twelve 
of  them,  at  least,  became  faithful  members  of  the  Church  of 
God. 

In  the  year  1743  Howel  Harris  writes  again  to  Whitefield 
about  Rowlands : — 

''''March  i,  1743. 

"  My  Dearest  Brother  Whitefield, — I  was  last  Sunday 
with  brother  Rowlands  at  the  Ordinance,  where  I  saw,  heard, 
and  felt,  such  things  as  I  cannot  communicate  an  idea  of  on 
paper.  The  power  that  continues  with  him  is  uncommon; 
such  crying,  and  heart-breaking  groans,  silent  weeping,  holy 
mourning,  shouts  of  joy  and  rejoicing,  as  I  never  witnessed 
before.  Their  *Amens,' and  crying  '  Glory  in  the  highest!' 
would  have  inflamed  your  dear  soul,  had  you  been  there.  It 
is  very  common  when  he  preaches,  for  scores  to  fall  down  by 
the  power  of  the  Word — pierced  and  wounded  by  the  love  of 
God,  and  by  a  sight  of  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  Jesus — 
and  lie  on  the  ground,  nature  being  overcome  by  the  sight  and 
enjoyment  of  God  given  to  their  heaven-born  souls,  so  that  it 
cannot  bear  any  more ;  the  spirit  almost  bursting  the  house  of 
clay  to  go  to  its  native  home  !  Some  lie  there  for  hours ; 
some  praising  and  admiring  Jesus  Christ  and  free  grace ; 
others  wanting  words  to  utter  their  minds !  You  might 
read  the  language  of  a  heart  running  over  with  love  in 
their  heavenly  looks;  their  very  eyes  sparkling  with  love, 
and  joy,  and  solid  rest  in  God ;  others  meeting  to 
sing  when  the  preaching  is  over.     And  you  might  feel  God 
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among  them,  as  a  flame ;  and  they  like  Him  !  You  might  see 
others  falling  down  on  their  knees,  one  after  another,  for  a 
long  time  together,  praying  and  interceding ;  you  might  see 
and  feel  that  it  is  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  that  they  are  wor- 
shipping a  God  they  know  and  love,  and  delight  in ;  and  that 
now  scarcely  a  veil  is  between  them  and  the  Object  of  their 
adoration.  Others  lie  wounded  under  a  sense  of  their  having 
pierced  Jesus,  so  that  they  can  hardly  bear  it.  Others  triumph 
over  all  their  enemies ;  and  some  are  mourning  and  waiting 
for  the  Comforter.  .  .  .  However,  this  is  but  a  very  faint 
idea  of  it.  For  what  words  can  express  spiritual  things  ? 
.  .  .  His  congregations  consist  of,  I  believe,  far  above  two 
thousand,  whereof  a  great  part  is  brought  to  glorious  liberty, 
and  walk  soundly  and  firmly  in  clear  light !  " 

In  another  letter,  dated  March  5,  1743,  from  Harris  to  a 
friend,  we  find  the  following  about  Rowlands  : — 

"  And  O  !  such  power  as  generally  attends  the  labours  of 
brother  Rowlands,  in  particular,  is  indeed  uncommon  and 
almost  incredible  until  one  sees  it  himself.  Their  singing  and 
praying  is  indeed  full  of  God !  O  !  how  did  my  soul  burn 
with  sacred  love  when  I  was  among  them  !  They  fall  almost 
as  dead  by  the  power  of  the  word,  and  continue  weeping  for 
joy,  having  found  the  Messiah ;  some  mourning  under  a 
sense  of  their  sin,  and  some  in  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth  !  I 
am  now  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  Rowlands  has  been  preach- 
ing ;  he  has  been  wonderfully  attended  with  blessings  in  these 
borders  also.  The  power  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermons 
was  such  that  multitudes  continued  weeping  and  crying  out 
for  the  Saviour,  and  could  not  possibly  forbear." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  George  Whitefield,  dated  February  2, 
1743,  Rowlands  himself  speaks  of  these  effects  of  his  ministry 
in  the  following  words  : — 

"  We  met  to-day,  according  to  appointment,  and  had  truly 
a  most  heavenly  Association.  I  trust  the  work  goes  on  sweetly 
everywhere.  There  is  a  general,  fresh,  and  uncommon  stir- 
ring in  most   places — many  come   anew   under'  convictions ; 
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especially  old  worldly  professors  and  backsliders  return  !  And 
there  is  such  power  as  I  never  felt  before  given  me  in  preach- 
ing and  administering  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  Lord  comes 
down  amongst  us  in  such  a  manner  as  words  can  give  no  idea 
of  Though  I  have,  to  prevent  nature  mixing  with  the  work, 
openly  discountenanced  all  crying  out ;  yet  such  is  the  light, 
view,  and  power  God  gives  very  many  in  the  Ordinance,  that 
they  cannot  possibly  help  crying  out— praising  and  adoring 
Jesus — being  quite  absorbed  in  God  ;  and  thus  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  my  whole  congregation,  being  many  hundreds,  in  a 
flame — the  one  catching  it  from  the  other.  It  would  have  set 
your  dear  heart  on  fire  to  see  them,  and  to  feel  the  flame  that 
runs  through ;  and  this  is  our  condition  generally  every 
Sabbath !  the  convictions  are  now  more  deep  and  solid  than 
formerly."  * 


CHAPTER    IV. 

HIS     PREACHING     JOURNEYS. 

Testimony  of  Williams,  Pantycelyn — Montgomeryshire — Merionethshire, 
Llanuwchllyn — Carnarvonshire,  Sermon  at  Llan  Mellteyrn ;  Tyd- 
weiliog,  Nevin — Anglesey,  Llangefni,  Llanerch-y-medd — Vale  of 
Clwyd,  "  Magdalen  House  " — Persecutions  in  Cardiganshire — Tact 
of  Rowlands. 

Williams,  Pantycelyn,  observes,  in  his  "  Elegy,"  that  Rowlands 
travelled  over  all  the  counties  of  Wales  ;  and  that  there  was 
not  a  single  parish,  from  St.  David's  to  Presteign,  and  from 
Holyhead  to  Cardiff,  but  that  Rowlands  had  passed  through 
on  his  preaching  journeys.  We  have  no  means,  however,  of 
giving  any  minute  account  of  these  journeys. 

He  must  have  visited  Montgomeryshire,  being  a  bordering 
county,  very  early  in  his  ministry.  We  are  sure  that  he 
preached  several  times  in  the  parish  church  of  Llanidloes. 
Llanbrynmair  was  also  in  his  way  when  he  went  to  North 
Wales ;  he  preached  several  times  here,  as  there  was  a  cause 

*  The  above  letters  are  taken  from  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  How^el 
Harris,"  pp.  124 — 130,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Morgan,  Syston. 
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established  as  early  as  the  year  1739.  I^  the  year  1745,  an 
Association  was  held  at  Tyddyn,  near  Llanidloes,  in  which 
Rowlands  was  Moderator. 

Merionethshire  was  not  far  away.  We  find  an  account  of 
his  visiting  Llanuwchllyn  as  early  as  the  year  1740.  Permis- 
sion was  given  him  by  the  clergyman  to  preach  in  the  church. 
The  parson  of  Llangower,  a  neighbouring  church,  happened 
to  be  at  Llanuwchllyn  that  day.  The  two  parsons  went 
together  to  hear  Rowlands.  When  they  came  in,  he  was  reading 
the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which  contains,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  series  of  blessings  for  obedience,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  series  of  curses  for  disobedience.  Rowlands  was 
reading  with  great  power  and  authority,  it  appears.  As  he 
was  going  on,  and  putting  special  emphasis  upon  the  curses 
enumerated,  the  parson  of  Llangower  interrupted,  with  a 
loud  voice,  "  Is  Mr.  Stephen,  Glanllyn,  accursed  ?  "  *'  Yes," 
Rowlands  replied,  "  if  ungodly."  A  great  uproar  followed,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  without  preaching.*  Before  long, 
however,  he  came  there  again,  and  took  his  stand  upon  a 
stone,  and  preached  upon  Cant.  ii.  8  :  "The  voice  of  my 
beloved  !  behold,  he  cometh,  leaping  upon  the  mountains, 
skipping  upon  the  hills."  All  we  know  about  this  sermon  is, 
that  the  voice  of  the  preacher  and  his  manner  were  so 
impressive  that  the  people  could  not  help  looking  upon  the 
Arenig  mountain,  and  the  hills  around,  expecting  to  see  some 
one  coming  skipping  upon  them. 

In  the  year  1747,  he  ventured  upon  a  more  distant  journey. 
In  this  year  he  went  to  Carnarvonshire  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  stern  opposition  of  persecutors,  he  went  as  far  as  Lleyn. 
After  arriving  at  Llan  Mellteyrn,  he  asked  permission  to  preach 
in  the  church.  This  was  refused ;  he,  therefore,  stood  upon 
a  massive  stone  at  the  gate  of  the  churchyard,  and  a  large 
congregation  gathered  around  him.  He  took  for  his  text 
Jer.  XXX.  21  :  "For  who  is  this  that  engaged  his  heart  to 
approach  unto  Me,  saith  the  Lord  ?  "  He  showed  that  no  one 
had  ever  given  up  his  heart  to  God  with  the  perfection  that  the 
law  demanded  but  Christ.  He  declared  the  stern  demands  of 
*  Rev.  J.  Hughes's  "  History  of  Methodism.'^     Vol.  I.,  p.  613. 
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God's  law,  and  how  all  men,  in  all  ages,  had  failed  to  satisfy 
them.  Then  he  graphically  described  a  conversation  taking 
place  in  eternity  between  Divine  Justice  and  Christ  as  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  "  Remember,"  said  Justice, 
"  that  though  Thou  come  to  Thine  own,  no  noble  mansion 
will  await  Thee,  but  the  stable,  the  manger,  and  the  swaddling 
clothes."  "I  am  ready  for  My  Beloved's  sake,"  the  Mediator 
replied.  "  If  Thou  venture  into  that  condemned  world," 
Justice  continues,  "  Thou  shalt  be  without  a  place  to  lay  Thine 
head ;  nay.  Thou  shalt  be  liable  to  the  anger  and  malice  of 
Thine  own  creatures."  The  Mediator  answers,  "  O  My  most 
holy  Law,  I  am  ready  even  for  that."  "  Thou  shalt  also  sweat 
the  blood ;  Thou  shalt  be  spitten  upon  and  scourged ;  Thou 
shalt  be  crowned  with  thorns ;  and  Thine  own  beloved  disciples 
shall  leave  Thee,  and  abandon  Thee  in  Thy  greatest  agony :  one 
of  them  shall  betray  Thee,  another  shall  deny  Thee,  swearing 
that  he  never  knew  Thee."  The  Mediator  still  replied,  "  How- 
ever hard  this  may  be,  I  shall  not  turn  back  for  any  one ; 
repentance  is  hid  from  Mine  eyes."  Law  and  Justice  then 
unite  in  saying,  "  O  Thou  whom  the  angels  worship,  and  the 
Father  delights  in,  if  Thou  venture  upon  this  awful  task,  all  the 
power  of  Hell  will  be  against  Thee,  and  the  wrath  ef  Thy  Father 
will  be  poured  down  upon  Thy  soul  and  body  on  the  cross ; 
and,  in  fine,  the  last  drop  of  Thy  blood  will  be  shed,  and  Thou 
shalt  die."  Again  come  from  the  Mediator's  lips  the  words, 
"  Still  willing  ! "  When  the  preacher  arrived  at  this  point, 
he  could  proceed  no  further,  owing  to  the  exulting  wave  of 
emotion  that  broke  over  the  whole  congregation. 

On  another  occasion  he  preached  at  a  village  called 
Tydweiliog,  when  a  certain  Mr,  Price  opened  the  service 
by  reading  and  prayer ;  but  while  he  was  going  on,  a  stone 
was  thrown,  hitting  him  in  his  face  until  his  blood  flowed. 
We  do  not  know  whether  Rowlands  was  enabled  to  preach 
afterwards  or  not.  At  another  time,  in  the  church  of  Nevin, 
Lleyn,  having  had  permission  to  preach  in  the  church,  the 
choir  continued  singing  the  119th  Psalm  for  hours,  Rowlands 
rising  up  now  and  again  to  begin  his  sermon,  until  at  last  he 
had  to  give  it  up.     While  he  was  preaching  at  a  place  near 
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Pwllheli,  a  band  of  persecutors  came  there  with  a  drum.  The 
preacher  was  preaching,  and  they  were  beating  the  drum. 
Suddenly  a  man  came  forward  with  a  stick,  intending  to  make 
a  louder  noise,  and  prevent  the  preaching  altogether.  They 
were  disappointed,  however,  for  this  enthusiast  broke  the 
drum.  About  the  same  time,  Rowlands  went  to  Anglesey. 
The  great  Welsh  poet  of  Pantycelyn  accompanied  him  on 
this  journey.  It  was  little,  however,  that  they  were  able  to 
accomplish  in  Anglesey,  owing  to  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
enemies.  At  the  town  of  Llangefni,  a  number  of  church 
people  assembled  together  to  consider  the  question  whether 
they  could  be  allowed  to  preach  or  not.  The  decision  they 
came  to  was  that  Rowlands  was  authorised  to  preach  in  his 
own  home,  but  nowhere  else ;  the  poet  they  would  not  allow 
to  open  his  mouth  at  all,  because  he  was  not  a  man  in  full 
orders.*  On  another  occasion,  however,  Rowlands  preached 
at  Llanerch-y-medd,  Anglesey.  He  had  permission  to  preach 
in  the  parish  church.  A  large  number  of  people  came 
together,  so  that  the  church  could  not  contain  them. 
Rowlands,  therefore,  had  to  stand  upon  a  gravestone.  He 
soon  found  that  there  were  some  rioters  bent  upon  preventing 
him.  Seeing  this,  a  man  at  once  ran  to  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  seek  help.  This  gentleman  called 
upon  a  friend,  a  captain  of  militia.  The  captain  appeared 
on  the  scene  with  drawn  sword,  and  the  service  was  ended 
peaceably,  t 

We  cannot  give  the  dates  of  the  above  events.  They  did 
not  happen  possibly  in  the  same  journey;  for  Rowlands 
paid  several  visits  to  North  Wales.  We  are  told  that  he 
made  a  tour  through  Wales  once  a  year  for  a  long  period, 
when  he  was  in  his  prime.  He  came  to  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  in 
the  year  1751  or  1752.  He  preached  here  in  a  small  house 
called  "  Magdalen  House,"  on  the  right  side  of  the  river  Clwyd 
as  it  runs  towards  the  sea,  and  near  the  roadside  on  the  way 
to  Bodffari.  In  the  place  there  was  a  young  man  of  the  name 
of  John  Owen,  about  twenty-five  years  old,  who  had  turned 

*"Drych  yr  Amseroedd,"  pp.  79 — 82,  gan  Robert  Jones,Rhoslan,  Llanrwst. 
t  "History  of  Methodism.'^     Vol.  II.,  p.  562. 
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in  accidentally  after  his  intended  wife.  The  truth  dawned 
upon  his  mind,  and  he  became  henceforth  a  new  man ;  and 
the  founder  of  the  Methodist  cause  in  Flintshire.  He  built 
a  chapel  in  this  very  place,  near  the  spot  where  the  house 
was ;  and  he  travelled  all  the  way  to  Llangeitho,  in  order 
to  ask  Mr.  Rowlands  to  come  there  to  open  it.  On  the  way 
back,  he  died  at  Llangurig,  five  miles  from  Llanidloes;  his 
body  was  conveyed  home  and  buried  with  respect  and  honour, 
the  procession  in  the  funeral  extending  for  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  way.  His  journey  to  Llangeitho,  however,  was 
not  in  vain,  for  Rowlands  himself  came  there  to  the  opening 
services  in  the  year  1776. 

One  Sunday  morning  at  Llangeitho,  after  the  sermon  was 
over,  Rowlands  was  sitting  in  his  house,  when  a  number  of 
gentlemen  from  some  of  the  southern  counties  waited  on 
him  and  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  come  and  preach  at  their 
homes.  They  were  very  urgent,  and  pressed  him  hard  ;  he,  how- 
ever, took  no  notice  of  any  of  them.  Meanwhile,  the  eye  of 
Rowlands  had  fallen  upon  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  standing 
at  the  door,  and  weeping  much.  He  knew  her  well,  and 
called  her  by  name,  saying,  "  Why  weepest  thou  ?  "  "  Oh,  my 
dear  Rowlands,"  she  replied,  "  I  want  you  to  come  and  preach 
to  the  ungodly  men  of  Llanfihangel."  He  answered,  "  I  shall 
come  by  five  o'clock  next  Sunday."  The  old  woman  went 
home  rejoicing,  and  published  in  all  directions  that  Rowlands 
was  coming  there.  The  time  arrived,  and  Rowlands  did  not 
disappoint.  He  stood  by  the  churchyard  with  a  number  of 
hearers  around  him.  Soon  after  he  had  commenced,  the 
sexton  came  up  at  the  head  of  a  wild  band  of  persecutors,  fully 
determined  to  prevent  the  service.  Rowlands  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  quickly  away;  his  hearers  followed  as  best 
they  could;  while  their  persecutors  pursued,  pelting  them 
with  mud  and  stones  for  a  distance  of  two  miles ;  then 
they  came  to  the  river  Ystwyth,  and  crossed  it.  When  the 
pursuers  left  them  they  turned  to  a  field  hard  by,  and  Row- 
lands finished  the  sermon  with  wonderful  effect* 

They  threatened  to  stone  him  again  at  Tre'r-ddol ;  and  he 
*  Hughes's  "History  of  Methodism.'"    Vol.  II.,  p.  117. 
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escaped  amidst  a  shower  of  stones  from  Tal-y-bont.  When  he 
offered  to  preach  at  Llanilar  he  was  pelted  with  stones  until 
his  blood  flowed.  These  places  are  all  of  them  in  Cardigan- 
shire ;  and  it  is  clear  from  these  stray  accounts  that  Daniel 
Rowlands  must  have  made  great  efforts  in  the  early  part  of  his 
ministry  to  bring  the  true  Gospel  to  the  ears  of  the  people  of 
his  own  county.  And  from  the  traditions  which  still  exist  it 
is  evident  that  he  must  have  been  the  first  founder  of  many  a 
cause  in  Cardiganshire.* 

On  these  journeys,  amidst  great  perils,  his  self-possession 
and  wisdom,  and  at  times  even  a  little  cunning,  served  him 
well.  At  Tre'r-ddol,  where  he  had  intended  preaching  on  a 
certain  Sunday,  the  people  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
stone  him.  Some  friends  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Mr. 
Rowlands  from  passing  through  the  village  at  all.  Rowlands, 
however,  would  go;  he  galloped  on  his  horse  towards  the 
village,  and  as  he  drew  near,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  riotous 
crowd,  who  were  ready  to  give  him  a  cruel  reception.  As  he 
came  up  he  asked  them  with  loud  voice,  "  What  are  you  doing 
here,  the  '  devil's  own '  ?  "  They  were  astounded ;  and  some 
of  them  said,  "  This  is  not  he  "  ;  and  others,  "  This  is  a 
gentleman.''     So  he  passed  them  uninjured. 

On  one  occasion,  Rowlands,  with  other  friends,  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Bala  Association.  They  stayed  over  night  at 
Mallwyd,  a  mile  and  a-half  from  Dinas  Mawddwy ;  and  the 
following  morning,  as  they  were  preparing  to  start,  they  heard 
that  the  Dinas  Mawddwy  people  were  going  to  attack  them. 
They  started,  nevertheless,  and  soon  came  up  with  the  enemy  ; 
and  Rowlands,  having  a  good  horse,  and  being  a  good  rider, 
galloped  on  towards  them,  and  said  authoritatively,  "Who 
the  devil  brought  you  here  to  crowd  the  thoroughfare  in  this 
manner,  and  prevent  people  to  travel  the  public  highway  ?  " 
As  Rowlands  seemed  to  be  very  respectable,  they  thought 
that  he  was  a  magistrate,  and  they  yielded  and  gave  way, 
and  Rowlands  and  his  friends  passed  on  without  further 
molestation. 
*  See  Hughes^s  "  History  of  Calvinistic  Methodism."  Vol.  II.,  pp.  20 — 65. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE  EXPULSION  OF  ROWLANDS. 

Further  remarks  on  the  condition  of  Wales,  and  the  work  of  the  Clergy 
— Testimony  of  Robert  Jones,  Rhoslan,  John  Davies,  Nantglyn, 
and  John  Hughes,  Liverpool — Quotation  from  Howel  Harris  and  Wil- 
liams, Pantycelyn,  upon  the  same  subject — First  efforts  at  evangeliza- 
tion in  the  Church  of  England — Expulsion  of  Daniel  Rowlands  from 
the  Church  of  England — Exhorters— The  Barn — The  Chapel. 

We  have  given  some  intimation  already  of  the  state  of  things 
in  Wales  when  Howel  Harris  and  Daniel  Rowlands  appeared. 
There  were  parish  churches,  and  clergymen  in  them,  and  there 
were  Dissenters ;  but  it  was  very  few  of  either  that  fulfilled 
their  duties  in  the  cure  of  souls.  An  Act  was  passed  in  the 
year  1650,  the  object  of  which  was  the  better  spreading  of 
the  Gospel  in  Wales.  After  the  passing  of  this  Act  a  great 
number  of  clergymen  were  turned  out  of  their  livings  for 
incapacity  and  immorality.  When  Charles  II.  came  to  the 
throne  many  of  them  were  restored ;  and  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity was  passed  in  the  year  1662  ;  and  106  ministers  were 
turned  out  of  their  livings  in  Wales.  These  were  men  who 
considered  it  a  matter  of  conscience  for  them  to  leave  the 
Church  of  England,  though  they  were  thereby  deprived  of 
their  livings.  Whatever  the  Church  of  England  was  in  Whales 
before  this  year,  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that,  having  lost 
106  conscientious  men,  it  must  have  been  left  in  a  condition 
of  great  deterioration.  It,  in  fact,  lost  its  best  blood.  Robert 
Jones,  Rhoslan,  writing  in  the  year  1820,  says  in  his  "  Drych 
yr  Amseroedd " :  "  The  teachers  were  generally  immoral  in 
their  lives,  and  their  teaching  was  dark  and  ineffectual  :  and 
there  was  not  the  least  sign  that  the  Spirit  and  the  holy  fire  was 
operating  by  them.  The  sum  and  substance  of  their  teaching 
was  chiefly  this  :  that  man  was  regenerated  in  baptism ;  that 
every  one  must  repent  and  mend  his  manners,  and  come  very 
frequently  into  church  and  communion  ;  that  every  man  was 
to  do  his  best,  and  that  the  merit  of  Christ  would  make  up 
for  what  was  wanting ;  and  that  it  was  the  man  himself  that 
refused  grace  and  glory.     Bodily  suffering  was  looked  upon  as 
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sufficient  to  prepare  a  man  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  These 
and  similar  things  were  at  that  time,  and  are  still,  possibly, 
with  many,  the  infallible  rules  for  their  hearers,  following  which 
they  would  attain  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.''  * 

John  Davies,  Nantglyn,  speaking  of  the  same  period, 
says :  "  Interludesf  were  very  popular  at  this  time ;  people 
travelled  a  great  distance  in  order  to  see  these,  and  they  were 
published  after  the  service  in  the  parish  church  by  the  sexton ; 
the  sports  were  published  in  the  same  way  !  The  young  people 
hired  a  fiddler  to  play  for  the  season,  and  gave  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  his  services.  .  .  .  The  first  Sunday  after 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  all  the  relatives  came  to  the  grave 
to  weep,  and  to  pray  the  soul  of  the  departed  out  of  purgatory. 
What  abominable  Popery  !  After  returning  home,  they  played 
cards,  and  drank  and  feasted."  J 

There  were  two  men  living  in  Llanuwchlyn,  in  the  year  1851, 
when  Mr.  Hughes  was  writing  his  "  History  of  Calvinistic 
Methodism,"  §  who  remembered  that  the  sexton,  from  the  top 
of  the  churchyard  wall,  after  the  service  was  over  on  Sunday, 
published  the  sports  that  were  to  take  place  on  the  following 
Monday.  A  litde  before  that,  the  clergyman  himself,  after  the 
service  was  over,  played  tennis  on  the  church  walls  ;  and  after 
the  play  was  over,  he  went  to  drink  with  his  fellows  into  the 
public-house.  The  Rev.  John  Owen,  Thrussington,  Leicester, 
after  making  similar  observations,  asks  the  question.  How  was 
it  possible  for  the  clergymen  of  the  time  to  do  what  seems  to 
us  so  monstrous  and  unreasonable  ?  The  answer  he  gives  is  a 
good  one— that  in  a  low  state  of  religion,  people  do  not  look 
at  things  in  their  true  light :  their  eyes  are  darkened  and  their 
hearts  hardened,  so  that  their  consciences  do  not  condemn 
them. 

Howel  Harris  writes  in  his  diary  of  these  times.  He  was  a 
Churchman,  and  loved  the  Church,  and  continued  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  end  of  his  life.     What  he  says, 

*  "  Dr>xh  yr  Amseroedd,"  pp.  54,  55. 
f  A  species  of  dramatic  play, 
t  "  Methodism  in  Wales."     By  J.  Hughes.     Vol.  I.,  p.  49- 
§  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  612. 
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then,  must  be  taken  as  what  he  sincerely  supposed  to  be  the 
truth.     These  are  his  words  : — 

"  At  that  time  there  was  a  deep  slumber  throughout  the 
land !  The  generality  of  the  people  spent  the  Lord's  day 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  it  being  by  none  rightly 
observed.  No  sooner  was  public  worship  over  than  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  discovered  that  the  heart  was  entirely 
alienated  from  all  that  was  good.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  indulging  the  prevailing  corruptions  of  nature  ; 
all  family  worship  being  utterly  laid  aside,  except  among  some 
of  the  Dissenters  ;  while  an  universal  deluge  of  swearing,  lying, 
reviling,  drunkenness,  fighting,  and  gaming,  had  overspread 
the  country ;  and  that  without  any  stop,  as  far  as  I  had  seen, 
being  attempted  to  be  put  to  it.  Seeing  both  rich  and  poor 
going  hand- in-hand  to  ruin,  my  soul  was  stirred  up  within  me. 
The  ministers  were  the  first  that  lay  on  my  heart.  I  saw  that 
they  were  not  in  earnest,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  any 
sense  of  their  own  danger,  or  experience  of  the  love  of  Christ. 
Hence  their  instructions  were  delivered  in  such  an  indifferent, 
unfeeling  manner  that  they  seemed  to  have  no  effect  upon  any 
of  their  hearers.  I  had  never  seen  one  man  awakened  by  their 
preaching  in  our  part  of  the  country."  * 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  the  son  of 
William  Williams,  Pantycelyn,  travelled  on  a  preaching  tour 
through  North  Wales.  Writing  to  his  brother  in  England, 
he  says  :  "  I  have  just  returned  home  from  a  journey  of  at 
least  600  miles.  ...  In  this  journey  I  preached  generally 
three  times  a-day,  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  twice  a-day, 
and  travelled  about  fifteen  miles  every  day,  on  an  average. 
In  all  my  journey  I  did  not  hear  of  a  single  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  alive  to  his  duties."  f 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  clergymen  of  the  time,  it 
was  not  likely  that  they  should  make  much  effort  to  evangelize 
the  country  around,  and  teach  the  people  the  truths  of  the 
Word  of  God.  Those  who  did  so  were  chiefly  Howel  Harris, 
Daniel  Rowlands,  Howel  Davies,  Pembrokeshire,  Peter 
*  Morgan's  "Life  and  Times  of  Howel  Harris/'  p.  13.  Holywell,  1852. 
t  Hughes's  "History  of  Methodism."     Vol.  I.,  p.  361. 
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Williams,  David  Jones,  Llangan.  These  men  felt  it  their 
duty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  only  unto  the  people  that 
came  into  the  parish  churches,  but  unto  the  people  wherever 
they  could  find  them.  The  Word  of  God  was  as  a  burning 
fire  shut  up  in  their  bones,  and  they  could  not  forbear,  and 
they  went  into  the  houses  to  exhort  the  people  to  turn  to  God, 
and  they  travelled  far  out  of  their  own  homes.  Complaints 
were  made  against  them  to  the  Bishop,  and  they  were  often 
warned.  William  Williams,  of  Pantycelyn,  had  received 
deacon's  orders  in  the  year  1740.  But  in  the  first  curacy 
he  obtained,  nineteen  charges  were  brought  against  him,  one 
of  which  was  that  he  did  not  use  the  sign  of  the  cross  in 
baptism ;  another,  that  he  omitted  portions  of  the  Church 
Service;  and  another,  that  he  went  about  the  country  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  On  these  grounds  he  was  refused  priest's 
orders ;  he  had  nothing  better  to  do,  therefore,  than  to  leave 
the  Establishment.  Howel  Davies  and  Peter  Williams  were 
turned  out  of  their  parishes  by  the  influence  of  wealthy 
parishioners,  who  could  not  bear  the  fire  of  their  preaching. 

Daniel  Rowlands  had  now  been  preaching  with  immense 
influence  in  Llangeitho  and  over  the  principality  of  Wales  for 
over  twenty-five  years  ;  and  for  all  these  years  he  had  fear- 
lessly trampled  under  foot  the  trivial  rules,  not  to  preach  out 
of  his  parish,  and  in  unconsecrated  places.  He  had  been 
warned  by  the  Bishop  several  times,  and  threatened  with  the 
consequences.  He  could  not,  however,  desist ;  for  he  must 
hearken  to  God  rather  than  to  man,  and  must  speak  the 
things  which  he  felt  to  be  so  true  in  his  own  bosom.  For 
several  years  before  the  year  1762  there  had  not  been  any 
great  revival  of  religion,  and  some  degree  of  coolness  of  the 
religious  feeling  was  setting  in.  However,  in  that  year  there 
came  a  great  change,  and  there  was  a  great  freshening  of 
the  religious  feeling,  and  a  great  awakening  through  the  land. 
Rowlands  became  more  active  than  ever  in  the  performance 
of  his  religious  duties.  Complaints  were  lodged  against  him 
with  the  authorities.  And  in  the  year  1763,  the  Church  of 
England  committed  the  great  and  shameful  blunder  of 
expelling   from   its   pale   this    noble   clergyman,    one    of   the 
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noblest  that  ever  appeared  in  the  PrincipaUty.  According  to 
one  account,  the  expulsion  took  place  in  the  church  of 
Llanddewi-brefi.  Two  clergymen  entered  the  church,  and 
between  the  reading  of  the  lessons  and  the  sermon,  just  as 
Rowlands  was  entering  the  pulpit,  one  of  them  gave  him  a 
letter.  Rowlands  quietly  read  the  letter,  and  mentioned 
the  fact  to  the  congregation.  He  obeyed,  and  walked  out 
of  the  church.  But  nearly  all  the  people  followed  him, 
weeping  ;  and  the  church  was  left  almost  empty.  Some 
say  that  it  was  in  the  Nantcwnlle  Church  that  the  expul- 
sion took  place ;  and  that  the  two  clergymen  abstained 
from  delivering  the  letter  until  Rowlands  had  finished  the 
sermon.  After  the  letter  was  delivered,  Rowlands  replied : 
"  Oh,  his  lordship  might  have  done  this  without  sending  you 
here ;  for  my  part  I  shall  never  enter  these  walls  any  more. 
Since  you  wish  it,  they  shall  be  left  henceforth  for  the  owls. 
The  people  will  follow  me."  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
it  is  true  that  these  churches  continued  comparatively  empty 
for  years.  A  gentleman  turned  in  to  the  Llanddewi-brefi 
Church,  during  the  tim.e  of  service,  a  few  Sundays  after  this 
event,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  no  one  there  but  the  parish 
clerk.  He  then  looked  up  to  the  pulpit,  and  found  the  clergy- 
man there ;  and  what  was  he  doing  but  translating  into  Welsh  a 
portion  of  an  English  newspaper,  for  the  benefit  of  the  clerk. 

At  the  time  when  Daniel  Rowlands  was  expelled  from  the 
church  he  was  a  curate  to  his  own  son.  His  brother,  who  had 
been  called  the  "  Wild  Parson,"  was  accidentally  drowned 
while  bathing  in  Aberystwyth,  in  the  year  1760.  Daniel 
Rowlands  had  hitherto  served  under  his  brother;  and  now, 
after  his  death,  the  church  authorities,  instead  of  bestowing 
those  livings  upon  the  great  preacher,  bestowed  them  upon  his 
eldest  son ;  thus  the  great  reformer  was  never  the  subject  of 
any  valuable  preferment  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  held 
quite  an  inferior  and  subordinate  position.  He  served  the 
churches  of  Llangeitho  and  Llancwnlle  for  all  these  years ; 
he  was  in  the  Church  for  the  paltry  sum  of  ;£io  a-year.  The 
curacy  of  Llanddewi-brefi  was  added  in  the  year  1742. 
Rowlands  was  at  this  time  in  the  prime  of  life — about  fifty 
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years  old — and  he  had  a  wife  and  family  to  maintain.  He 
had  two  small  farms  in  his  possession,  one  on  each  side  of 
Llangeitho.  He  lived  very  plainly,  and  did  not  want  much. 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  he  had  kind  friends  who  remem- 
bered him.  One  of  these  was  John  Thornton,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  living  then  in  London.  He  came  to  know  of 
Rowlands  in  an  accidental  way.  A  woman  from  Cardigan- 
shire was  accustomed  to  go  to  London  during  the  summer 
for  garden  weeding.  Mr.  Thornton  happened  to  engage  her 
one  summer  for  this  purpose.  On  the  Sunday  the  woman 
faithfully  attended  the  services  at  William  Romaine's,  and  as 
often  as  she  could  on  week-days.  This  attracted  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Thornton,  and  he  inquired  into  her  history,  and 
found  that  she  attended,  when  at  home,  the  services  at  the 
churches  of  Daniel  Rowlands.  This  gentleman  subsequently 
offered  unto  Daniel  Rowlands  the  living  of  Trefdraeth,  Pem- 
brokeshire, which  Rowlands  kindly  and  politely  refused, 
giving  his  reasons.  After  hearing  his  reasons,  Mr.  Thornton 
wrote  to  Nathaniel  Rowlands,  the  son  of  Daniel  Rowlands, 
saying  that  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  father  before,  but 
that  he  was  now  higher  in  his  estimation  than  ever ;  that  it 
was  not  usual  with  him  to  let  people  go  into  his  pockets  ;  but 
that  he,  however,  should  tell 'his  father  that  he  had  perfect 
liberty  to  go  into  them  whenever  he  liked.  Rowlands  received 
another  offer  of  a  living  in  North  Wales,  but  he  refused  that 
also  upon  the  same  ground.  He  was,  in  fact,  perfectly  ripe  in 
his  mind  to  leave  the  Church  of  England  at  the  time  he 
was  expelled. 

Before  his  expulsion  his  work  at  Llangeitho  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  great  success.  Not  only  had  the  number  of  his 
adherents  greatly  increased,  but  some  of  them  were  men  of 
great  intelligence,  and  gifted  with  endowments  that  would 
enable  them  to  exhort  their  neighbours.  According  to  the 
rules  of  the  Church  of  England,  however,  they  could  not  do 
this  without  having  undergone  a  certain  course  of  training. 
The  number  of  people  that  felt  concern  for  their  souls  was 
increasing  yearly  in  the  country.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  these  people,  and  to  give  them  spiritual  nourishment,  it 
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became  absolutely  necessary  to  send  them  preachers  and 
exhorters.  The  number  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  that  travelled  about  the  country  doing  this  work  was 
small  indeed.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  then,  but  to 
give  encouragement  and  support  to  such  men  as  were  willing 
to  do  their  best  in  this  matter ;  and  to  help  them  as  far  as 
possible  to  do  the  work  well. 

We  have  just  mentioned  the  fact  that  Rowlands  had  two 
small  farms,  one  on  each  side  of  Llangeitho.  The  parsonage, 
where  he  lived,  was  attached  to  one  of  these  farms,  Wenallt. 
The  other,  Meidrim,  was  a  little  way  off;  and  as  Mr.  Rowlands 
brought  all  the  produce  home  to  Wenallt  for  ready  use,  the 
outhouses  of  Meidrim  were  empty.  Since  these  intelligent  ex- 
horters, who  felt  the  fire  of  the  Word  of  God  burning  within 
them,  were  prevented  from  helping  Rowlands  within  the 
walls  of  the  Established  Church,  their  simultaneous  attention 
naturally  fell  upon  the  empty  Meidrim  barn.  Here  they 
assembled  together,  and  held  prayer  meetings,  church  meet- 
ings, and  other  services.  And  this  was  the  real  beginning  of 
Calvinistic?  Methodism  at  Llangeitho.  Rowlands  himself  often 
went  there  to  help  them.  They  commenced  holding  these 
services  in  the  barn  in  the  year  1757,  six  years  before  the 
expulsion  of  Rowlands.  But  they  never  held  them  when 
Rowlands  was  preaching ;  they  all  then  went  to  the  church. 
They  did  not  remain  more  than  three  years  in  the  old  barn ;  a 
chapel  was  built  in  the  year  1760.*  It  was  built  of  clay  and 
thatched  with  straw,  and  its  dimensions  were  only  ten  yards 
by  six. 

It  is  supposed  also  that  this  was  only  a  preparation  for  leaving 
the  church,  and  a  conversation  is  given  in  Hughes's  "  History 
of  Methodism,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  14,  showing  that  Rowlands  had 
the  plan  of  a  new  and  larger  chapel  then  in  his  possession. 
The  larger  chapel,  which  was  called  the  New  Chapel,  was  built 
in  the  year  1764.  Its  dimensions  were  fifteen  yards  each 
way.  The  house  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  nearer  and 
\ht  farther.  There  was  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  classes 
in  the  hearers.  And  so  it  happened  :  those  who  were  nearer 
*  Hughes's  "History  of  Methodism/'  Vol.  II.,  pp.   11 — 13, 
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were  the  members,  those  who  were  farther  were  non-members. 
And  whenever  any  one  from  the  nearer  part  went  to  the  farther 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of  declension ;  and  whenever 
any  one  from  the  farther  drew  nearer,  it  was  recognised  as  a 
sign  of  repentance  and  returning  to  God. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

LLANGEITHO     BECOMING     THE    CENTRE      OF    ATTRACTION      FOR 
THE    WHOLE    OF    WALES. 

The  New  Chapel  at  Llangeitho — Revival  there — Communion  Sunday — 
The  greatness  of  that  day — Testimony  of  Thomas  Charles — Effects 
of  these  meetings  upon  Wales — Revivals  during  the  life  of 
Rowlands. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  after  his  expulsion  from  the  Church 
of  England,  the  new  chapel  was  erected  at  Llangeitho,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  church.  It  was  a  square  building,  of 
small  dimensions,  with  no  seats,  except  just  along  the  walls. 
There  was  a  little  door  entering  into  the  pulpit  from  the 
outside.  There  was  a  movable  altar  in  one  end,  which  could 
be  worked  up  and  down  by  pulleys ;  so  that  when  not  needed 
there  was  more  room.  The  pillars  in  the  chapel  made  the 
division  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  When  it 
was  Communion  Sunday  the  altar  was  lowered,  Rowlands 
entered  it  by  a  door,  the  people  drew  near,  and  partook  of  the 
elements,  and  afterwards  went  home ;  others  drew  near  and 
partook,  and  went  home;  so  on,  till  all  had  commemorated 
the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

It  was  here  that  the  great  preacher  ministered  henceforth, 
with  great  power  and  success,  for  twenty-seven  years.  Soon 
after  the  opening  of  the  New  Chapel,  a  great  awakening  took 
place.  Nathaniel  Rowlands  has  described  it  in  these  words  : 
"  The  whole  house  was  as  if  full  of  some  supernatural  ele- 
ment, the  whole  multitude  was  struck  with  astonishment  and 
amazement,  and  thoroughly  electrified ;-  -hundreds,  with  the 
tears    profusely  flowing   down    their   cheeks,  some   from  an 
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overflow  of  grief,  and  some  from  an  overflow  of  gladness; 
some  broken-hearted  with  repentance,  and  some  in  ecstasies 
of  heavenly  joy."  The  revival  of  religion  that  took  .place 
immediately  after  his  expulsion  was  stronger  than  any 
before ;  at  least,  its  effects  were  wider,  for  they  were  felt  to 
the  remoter  parts  of  Wales.  It  broke  out  at  Llangeitho,  when 
some  of  the  hymns  of  Williams,  Pantycelyn,  came  first  into 
use.  It  appeared  in  the  church  meetings  and  singing  meet- 
ings ;  but  more  often  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Llangeitho  was  now  becoming  the  most  famous  spot  in 
all  Wales.  There  was  no  particular  attraction  in  the  place 
itself.  It  was  simply  a  village  among  the  mountains,  with 
no  mines  nor  quarries  to  draw  people  there.  Still,  it  became 
at  that  time  better  known  than  any  other  part  of  Wales. 
It  became  a  household  word  throughout  the  Princi- 
pality ;  and  the  only  thing  that  had  made  it  so  was  the 
preaching  of  Rowlands.  Every  Sunday  would  the  people 
come  there  from  a  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  around ; 
and  once  every  month,  on  Communion  Sunday,  people  would 
come  there  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  Wales ;  from 
Denbighshire,  Carnarvonshire,  and  Anglesey.  As  a  general 
rule,  there  would  be  from  1,000  to  1,200  communicants; 
and  at  times  there  would  be  more  than  1,500  present.  No 
service  was  held  anywhere  for  many  miles  around  on  that 
day.  On  these  occasions  the  preachers  endeavoured  to  be 
there,  in  order  to  partake  of  the  Sacrament;  and  also  in 
order  to  arrange  about  other  matters  in  connection  with  the 
cause.  This  great  Sunday,  in  fact,  served  much  the  purpose 
at  that  time  of  our  monthly  presbyteries  at  the  present  day. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  number  present  altogether, 
communicants  and  non-communicants,  amounted  to  from 
4,000  to  5,000.  Rowlands  was  accustomed  to  preach  a  pre- 
paratory sermon  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  before ;  and 
one  of  the  other  ministers  present  would  preach  at  three  in 
the  afternoon.  This  sermon  on  the  Saturday  before  Com- 
munion Sunday  was  continued  at  Llangeitho  almost  up  to 
the  present  day,  a  thing  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.     It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  they 
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changed  it  for  a  church  meeting  at  noon  the  same  day.  The 
people  would  come  for  this  great  Communion  day  in  parties 
of  twenty  and  thirty,  some  walking  and  some  riding.  So 
great  was  the  attraction  at  Llangeitho  that  women,  old  and 
young,  would  walk  the  whole  distance  willingly ;  and  servants 
in  engaging  for  the  year  made  a  stipulation  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  go  to  Llangeitho  once,  and  some  that  they 
should  go  there  even  four  times  a  year.  Mrs.  Foulkes, 
formerly  of  Machynlleth,  when  a  young  woman,  travelled 
from  Bala  to  hear  Rowlands  ;  and  she  would  say  that  it  was 
"  worth  while  going  to  America  to  hear  such  an  one."  Mr. 
Robert  Jones,  Rhoslan,  says  that  he  went  to  Llangeitho 
once,  being  one  out  of  a  party  of  forty-five,  from  Carnarvon- 
shire. They  sailed  there  in  a  ship  over  the  Cardigan  Bay. 
But  when  they  were  going  to  return  they  found  that  the 
wind  was  against  them  ;  consequently  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  return  by  land,  and  many  were  the  hardships  they 
suffered  on  their  way  through  Aberdovey,  Towyn,  Barmouth, 
and  Harlech.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Peter  Jones,  of  Caer- 
wys,  travelled  to  Llangeitho,  on  foot,  eleven  times,  a  distance 
both  ways  of  210  miles.  A  woman,  the  wife  of  John  Owens, 
Berthen  Gron,  Flintshire,  travelled  to  Llangeitho  seven  times, 
on  a  pony,  in  order  to  meet  the  preachers  and  ministers  that 
assembled  there  on  Communion  Sunday.  The  distance  was 
over  a  hundred  miles.  She  lodged  while  at  Llangeitho  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Rowlands ;  and  she  returned,  at  times  having 
had  from  preachers  as  many  as  fifteen  promises  to  preach  in 
North  Wales.  The  people  would  go  on  these  distant  journeys, 
carrying  their  simple  food  with  them,  and  drinking  of  the 
water  they  found  on  the  way.  By  the  morning  of  Saturday 
they  could  be  seen  on  the  mountains  around ;  a  glorious 
sight  to  the  people  of  Llangeitho,  and  especially  to  Rowlands. 
There  happened  to  be  a  well  of  pure  crystal  water  on  the 
top  of  what  they  called  Mynydd  bach,  two  miles  from  Llan- 
geitho. Here,  near  the  end  of  their  journey,  the  pilgrims 
would  gladly  assemble  round  the  well ;  here  they  ate  their 
food  and  drank  the  water.  Before  eating  they  asked  a 
blessing;  and  after  finishing  they  gave  thanks.     Then  they 
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prayed  and  sang  a  hymn,  and  started  for  Llangeitho,  singing 
still  on  the  way.  They  would  sing  several  hymns  possibly  in 
going  down  the  mountain  side.  Rowlands  would  often  go 
out  for  a  morning  walk  along  the  silent  banks  of  the  river 
Aeron,  before  the  service;  and  the  sound  of  these  hymns 
would  be  carried  to  his  ear  on  the  breeze.  Then  he  would 
stand  and  mutter,  "Well,  here  they  come  again,  bringing 
heaven  along  with  them."  Many  a  time  was  his  heart  glad- 
dened in  this  way.  After  arriving,  they  put  their  horses  in 
the  fields,  or  they  tied  them  to  the  hedges ;  and  it  was  a 
common  sight  to  witness  the  horses  in  rows  of  hundreds  so 
tied,  and  the  fields  full  of  them.  In  the  services  they  were 
never  disappointed.  The  people  were  generally  in  a  proper 
mood  for  hearing  the  Gospel.  They  had  come  there  with 
prayer,  and  hope,  and  expectation,  and  to  wait  upon  the 
Lord.  On  the  countenances  of  both  young  and  old,  as  they 
went  to  the  service,  could  be  seen  an  expression  of  deep 
earnestness.  Llangeitho  was  to  them  a  spot  on  the  borders 
of  the  other  world ;  and  when  they  arrived,  they  were  im- 
mediately impressed  with  the  great  solemnity  of  the  place. 
They  found  the  preaching  there  to  be  in  power,  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance  ;  they  found  that  grace 
had  been  poured  upon  the  lips  of  the  preacher,  and  that  he 
had  the  unctiun  from  the  Holy  One.  Often  the  power  was 
overwhelming.  The  sacred  oratory  of  the  preacher  was  at 
times  like  the  rushing  forth  of  many  waters,  sweeping  every- 
thing before  it.  The  emotion  stirred  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
people  would  occasionally  be  so  strong  as  to  break  out  in  loud 
notes  of  praise.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Robert  Jones,  from 
Carnarvonshire,  said  that  he  was  accustomed  to  go  to  Llan- 
geitho, a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  One  time  Rowlands  was 
preaching  upon  the  words,  "  For  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  He 
gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  everlasting  love  of  God, 
and  set  forth  the  infinite  glory  of  the  Person  of  the  Son  of 
God ;  he  dwelt  upon  the  depths  of  His  sufferings,  and  the 
infinite  value  of  His  sacrifice,  until  this  man  was  absolutely 
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lost  in  marvel  and  wonder,  and  knew  not  whether  he  was  in 
the  body  or  not, — whether  he  was  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  He 
would  often  be  very  tired  after  the  journey  to  Llangeitho, 
but  before  Rowlands  had  preached  for  ten  minutes,  all  was 
forgotten,  and  he  felt  amply  repaid.  So  great  was  the  charm 
of  the  preacher,  and  so  deep  the  interest  of  the  people,  and 
so  strong  the  emotions  aroused,  that  they  at  once  forgot  all 
their  earthly  troubles.  If  hungry  and  thirsty  after  travelling, 
if  fatigued  by  the  journey,  if  bruised  by  their  enemies  on  the 
way,  it  did  not  matter ;  as  soon  as  Rowlands  entered  the 
pulpit,  and  commenced  his  sermon,  they  forgot  all  in 
rivetted  attention,  deep  absorption,  and  intense  delight. 
Sometimes  they  would  break  out  in  loud  expressions  of 
praise  to  God  for  His  love  :  "  Gogoniant ! "  (*'  Glory  be  to 
God  ! ")  "  Bendigedig  fyddo  Duw  !  "  ("  Blessed  be  God  ! ") 
&c.,  and  thus  they  would  remain  for  some  time  in  utter 
forgetfulness. 

David,  the  king  of  Israel,  when  the  ark  was  brought  to 
the  city,  danced  with  all  his  might  before  the  Lord,  owing 
to  the  joy  he  felt  in  his  heart  at  its  return.  And  it  is  a  fact 
of  human  nature,  acknowledged  by  all,  that  great  emotions 
express  themselves  in  a  bodily  form.  A  sudden  rush  of  glad- 
ness over  the  mind  most  naturally  expresses  itself  in  a  kind 
of  dancing  attitude.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  strong 
feelings  of  joy  felt  in  these  services  in  Llangeitho  expressed 
themselves  at  times  in  the  same  way.*  At  other  times,  the 
preacher  and  the  people  would  be  overcome  by  a  strong 
wave  of  emotion,  which  would  express  itself  in  weeping  and 
sobbing;  the  preacher  would  at  last  go  out  of  the  pulpit 
through  the  small  door  into  his  house,  leaving  the  people  still 
in  tears. 

An  old  preacher,  John  Williams,  Dolyddelen,  told  Dr.  Owen 

*  People  who  knew  nothing  of  such  feelings  in  their  own  experience, 
ridiculed  them,  and  called  them  "Jumpers";  as  if  this  were  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  their  worship  ;  which  was  not  true.  Rowlands  him- 
self, neither  approved  nor  condemned  ;  but  he  once  good  humouredly  said, 
"  You  Englishmen  condemn  us  Welshmen  and  call  us  '  Jumpers '  !  but 
we  also  have  something  against  you  Englishmen,  and  we  can  say  of  you, 
'  Sleepers  !  sleepers  ! '  " 
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Thomas,  Liverpool,  that  he  remembered  walking  all  the  way 
from  Dolyddelen  to  Llangeitho  once,  and  that  he  was  so 
tired  after  the  journey  that  he  ought  to  have  gone  to  bed 
rather  than  to  chapel.  He  went,  however,  to  hear  Rowlands. 
His  text  was  Isa.  xxv.  6,  "  And  in  this  mountain  shall  the 
Lord  of  hosts  make  unto  all  people  a  feast  of  fat  things,  a 
feast  of  wines  on  the  lees,  of  fat  things  full  of  marrow,  of 
wine  on  the  lees  well  refined."  "You  never  heard  such  a 
thing  in  your  life,"  said  the  old  preacher.  "  He  began  to  tap 
the  barrels  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  to  let  out  the  wine 
well  refined,  and  to  give  to  the  people  to  drink.  It  flowed 
over  the  chapel.  I  also  drank,  and  became,  as  I  may  say, 
quite  drunk.  And  there  I  was,  and  scores  of  others,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight,  praising  God,  having  forgotten  all  fatigue 
and  bodily  wants." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  B.A.,  of  Bala,  speaks  of  the 
preaching  and  the  great  assemblies  in  the  following  words  : — 

"On  January  20,  1 773  (in  his  eighteenth  year),  I  went  to  hear 
Mr.  Rowlands  preach  at  New  Chapel.  His  text  was  Heb.  iv. 
15.  This  is  a  day  much  to  be  remembered  by  me  as  long  as 
I  live.  Ever  since  that  happy  day  I  have  lived  in  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth.  The  change  which  a  blind  man,  who  receives 
his  sight,  experiences,  does  not  exceed  the  change  which  at 
that  time  I  experienced  in  my  mind.     I  could  say, 

'  The  earth  recedes,  it  disappears  ; 
Heaven  opens  to  my  eyes  ;  my  ears 
With  sounds  seraphic  ring.' 

It  was  then  that  I  was  first  convinced  of  the  sin  of  unbelief, 
or  of  entertaining  narrow,  contracted,  and  hard  thoughts  of 
the  Almighty.  I  had  such  a  view  of  Christ  as  our  High  Priest, 
of  His  love,  compassion,  power,  and  all -sufficiency,  as  filled 
my  soul  with  astonishment,  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory.  My  mind  was  overwhelmed  and  overpowered  with 
amazement.  The  truths  exhibited  to  my  view  appeared,  for  a 
time,  too  wonderfully  gracious  to  be  believed.  I  could  not 
believe  for  very  joy.  The  glorious  scenes  then  opened  to  my 
eyes  will  abundantly  satisfy  my  soul  millions  of  years   hence 
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in  the  contemplation  of  them.  I  had  before  some  idea 
of  Gospel  truths  in  my  head ;  but  they  never  powerfully 
and  with  Divine .  energy  penetrated  my  heart  till  now. 
The  effect  of  this  sermon  remained  on  my  mind  for 
half  a  year ;  during  which  time  I  was  generally  in  a  comfort- 
able and  heavenly  frame.  Often,  while  walking  in  the 
fields,  I  looked  up  to  heaven  with  joy,  and  called  that  my 
home ;  at  the  same  time  ardently  longing  for  the  appearance 
of  the  glorious  Saviour  to  take  me  for  ever  to  Himself.  At 
times,  doubts  would  come  into  my  mind,  and  I  would  say 
within  myself,  'Can  it  be  possible  that  these  things  are 
true?'  The  Lord  would  reply,  'I  will  not  execute  the 
fierceness  of  Mine  anger,  I  will  not  return  to  destroy 
Ephraim  ;  for  I  am  God,  and  not  man.'     '  Praise  the  Lord, 

0  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  His  benefits.' "  * 

In  his  diary  there  are  several  references  in  after  years  to  this 
great  day,  such  as  the  following  ("  Memoirs."  Vol.  I.,  p.  46) : — 

^^  January  20. — Every  return  of  this  blessed  day  (the  day 
on  which  he  first  heard  Rowlands)  is  refreshing  to  my  soul. 
The  remembrance  of  the  mercy  which  I  then  received  can 
never  be  forgotten."  Again  he  writes  ("Memoirs."  Vol.  L, 
p.  57)  : — "  I  think  with  you  that  not  only  Bala  bach  (a  term  of 
endearment),  but  Wales  itself  is  a  highly  favoured  country. 
That  aged  herald  of  the  King  of  Glory,  D.  Rowlands,  is,  and 
will  be,  an  eternal  honour  to  it.  I  seldom  can  speak  of 
him  in  moderate  terms.  I  love  him  dearly,  and  honour 
him  as  my  father  in  Christ ;  and  not  without  reason ;  for  to 
him,  under  God,  I  am  indebted  for  whatever  hght  I  have 
into,  and  experience  I  have  of,  the  glorious  salvation  through 
Christ.  I  hope  to  see  him  once  more,  if  the  will  of  God  be 
so,  before  he  takes  his  flight.     I  shall  never  forget  a  sermon 

1  heard  him  preach  from  Heb.   iv.    15,    January   20,    1773. 
I  remember  the  blessed  time  with  infinite  delight." 

Parties  came  from  Bala  to  Llangeitho,  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  miles,  some  on  foot,  and  some  on  horseback.     The  lady, 

*  "Memoirs  of  Rev.  T.  Charles,  A.B."  By  Rev.  Ed.  Morgan,  M.A. 
London,  1831.     Vol.  I.,  pp.  6 — 8. 
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who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles, 
was  among  the  number.  After  her  return  on  one  of  these 
occasions,  Mr.  Charles  wrote  her  the  following  letter  : — 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  returned  safe  from  Llangeitho.  Now 
that  you  are  returned,  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  been  there. 
I  join  you  most  heartily  in  wishing  I  had  been  there  also. 
The  remembrance  of  the  sermons  I  heard  there  six  or  eight 
years  ago  does  me  more  good  than  anything  I  have  since  heard. 
When  at  school  at  Carmarthen,  my  excursions  there  in  the 
holidays,  twice  a  year,  were  more  profitable  to  me  than  all  the 
sermons  I  heard  in  the  intervals  between.  I  have,  therefore, 
every  possible  reason  to  think  highly  of  that  great  and  good 
man  of  God.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  not  to  be  able 
to  hear  him  last  summer,  and  there  is  nothing  I  so  ardently 
long  for  as  to  see  him  before  he  dies.  I  thank  you  much  for 
the  excellent  account  you  have  given  me  of  his  sermon.  I 
can  evidently  trace  that  great  man  in  the  outlines  you  sent. 
And  there  is  also  something  of  the  Llangeitho  taste  and  relish 
in  the  sketch  given  by  you.  I  evidently  perceive  that  you 
have  not  been  there  in  vain,  but  that  your  journey  answered 
the  purpose.  A  spiritual  blessing  is  worth  obtaining,  were 
we  to  go  for  it  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem."  * 

In  another  letter  he  observes  : — 

"In  the  meantime  I  attended  an  Association  of  the  Metho- 
dists at  Llangeitho,  Mr.  Rowlands'  residence.  There  were 
at  the  Association  about  twenty  clergymen,  and  between  sixty 
and  eighty  lay-preachers,  though  not  all  that  are  in  the  Con- 
nexion. You  may  suppose  how  glad  I  was  to  hear  once  more 
the  old  grey-headed  Elijah  proclaiming  the  deep  things  of 
God  with  that  pathos,  perspicuity,  and  energy  peculiar  to 
himself.     I  heard  him   twice,   and  three  clergymen   besides, 

kand  also  several  lay-preachers,  endowed  with  excellent  gifts. 
Preaching  began  on  Saturday,  and  lasted  till  Wednesday 
: 


morning  at  ten  o'clock.     I  shall  add  no  more  but  that  it 


'O 


was 


good  to  be  there."  f 


*  "  Memoirs  of  Rev.  T.  Charles."     Vol.  I.,  p.   179. 
t  Ibid.     Vol.  I.,  p  206. 
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The  effects  of  such  a  ministry  upon  Wales  in  those  dark 
times  are  incalculable.  About  a  hundred  were  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  their  spiritual  danger  before  Rowlands  himself  had 
found  the  way  of  salvation.  His  ministry  continued  at  Llan- 
geitho  for  fifty  years  and  more  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  it  was  accompanied  with  the  special  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  people  assembled  at  Llangeitho  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  all  classes  of  men  came  there.  About 
a  hundred  ministers  of  the  Gospel  recognized  Rowlands  as  their 
spiritual  father,  one  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  famous 
Charles,  of  Bala.  Once  in  the  year,  for  a  good  part  of  these 
fifty  years,  he  also  made  a  tour  through  the  Principality,  by 
which  the  churches  that  were  drooping  and  declining  were 
again  revived. 

These  meetings  at  Llangeitho  had  an  effect  upon  Wales 
somewhat  similar  to  the  effects  the  great  gatherings  on  the 
fields  of  Olympia  had  on  Greece,  only  that  their  moral  tone 
was  intensely  deeper.     Those  were  mostly  civil  and  political, 
combined  in  all  probability  with  great  moral  evil.     But  the 
meetings  at  Llangeitho  were  of  a  deeply  religious  and  spiritual 
nature.     The  great  spiritual  power  manifested  there  was  felt 
to  the  farthest  counties  of  Wales.     The  most  direct  way  of 
affecting  the  civil  and  moral  condition  of  a  country  is  through 
religion ;  for  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  most  vital  and 
powerful  element  in  the  present  state  of  the  world's  civili- 
sation, is  Christianity.     After  the    Communion   Sunday  was 
over  at  Llangeitho,  the   people  would  start  home.     And  in 
coming  from  these  meetings  they  had  upon  their  faces  what 
has   been   called   the    "  solar   look,"   that   look  which  Jesus 
Christ  had  in  perfection  when  St.  John  saw  Him  in  His  glory 
in  the  island  of  Patmos,  and  which  He  also  had  on  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration;  that   look  which  Moses   also   had,   after 
being  on   Mount   Sinai,  in   communion  with  God   for   forty 
days.      These  men,  then,  from  the   distant    mountains   and 
beautiful  valleys  and  glens  of  Wales,  left  Llangeitho  for  their 
homes,  with  the  solar  look  upon  their  countenances,  praying  • 
and  singing  hymns  on  the  way.     They  had  been  in  a  deeper 
fellowship  with    God  than    before,  and   they  carried  within 
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themselves  its  effect  to  their  own  people.  So  that  Llangeitho 
at  that  time  became  a  centre  of  real  spiritual  power  through 
the  land.  And  this  was  not  a  thing  that  passed  away  in  a 
short  time.  We  have  often  seen  great  commotions  rising 
and  vanishing  quickly,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind.  Not  so  the 
power  that  followed  the  preaching  of  Rowlands.  It  continued 
in  full  force  for  fifty  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
Llangeitho  was  the  resort  of  thousands  on  Communion  Sunday,* 
once  every  month. 

During  the  course  of  his  ministry  Rowlands  witnessed 
several  great  revivals.  It  is  said  that  a  powerful  revival 
followed  every  great  event  in  his  life.  We  have  spoken  of 
one  or  two  of  them  already.  The  first  was  while  he  preached 
the  curses  of  law  before  he  had  fully  perceived  the  glory 
of  the  Gospel,  when  there  were  several  of  his  hearers  under 
conviction  of  sin.  The  next  was  after  the  glory  of  the  love  and 
mercy  of  God  had  dawned  upon  his  mind.  It  broke  out  when 
he  was  reading  that  portion  of  the  Litany,  "  By  Thine  agony 
and  bloody  sweat,  &c.,"  and  it  continued  for  a  long  time. 

In  the  year  1751  a  separation  took  place  between  Rowlands 
and  Howel  Harris,  the  latter  retiring  henceforth  to  Trefecca. 
This  separation  had  arisen  from  the  supposed  errors  of  Howel 
Harris,  speaking  of  God  dying  upon  the  cross,  &c.  The 
effect  of  the  separation  upon  the  different  churches  throughout 
Wales  was  very  disastrous.  There  is  nothing  so  fatal  to  vital 
religion  as  wrangling  about  doctrines.  A  hundred  years 
before,  the  great  awakening  that  took  place  in  Wales  by  the 
preaching  of  Henry  Wroth,  Vavasor  Powell,  and  others,  was 
arrested  by  the  contentions  that  arose,  and  a  great  deadness 
came  again  over  the  land.  So  now,  true  spirituality  was  likely 
to  be  destroyed  in  many  churches.  And  that  would  inevitably 
have  been  the  case,  but  for  a  great  revival  that  came,  which 
prevented  further  disaster.  Another  revival  happened  imme- 
diately after  the  expulsion  of  Rowlands  from  the  Church  of 
England.  Another  broke  out  in  the  year  1781.  Rowlands 
had  been  preaching  for  a  whole  year  on  the  same  text,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  year  there  was  a  powerful  revival.  Row- 
lands died  in  the  year  1790.     In  about  a  month  after  his 
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death  there  came  a  great  revival  again,  and  this  was  occa- 
sioned to  some  extent  by  the  death  of  the  great  man  : 

"  And  though  the  warrior's  sun  had  set. 
His  light  still  lingered  round  them  yet, 
Bright,  radiant,  blest." 

But  while  there  were  thus  great  revivals  in  the  life  of 
Rowlands,  still,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  accredited  by  many, 
that  his  preaching  was  at  all  times  with  great  power. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

SOME   PERSONAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 

Humble  Opinion  of  himself — Peculiarities  at  Home — Tenderness — 
Thorough  Consecration  to  the  Pulpit — Aversion  to  severe  Dis- 
cipline— Hardships — Incident — Playing  with  the  Aeron — Kindness 
to  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog — Death — Statue. 

Though  his  popularity  was  so  great  in  Wales,  it  only  increased 
his  humility,  and  made  him  feel  more  than  ever  his  utter 
dependence   upon  God.     When  he  saw  the  immense   multi- 
tudes coming  to  hear  him  it  made  him  cry  out,  "  May  the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me,  poor  worm,  and  sinful  dust  and  ashes  ! " 
The  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  who  admired  him  greatly,  sent 
a  painter  once  to  Llangeitho  to  paint  his  portrait.     When  this 
was  mentioned  to  him  he  felt  very  uneasy  and  perturbed  in 
his   mind ;  he   walked  from   one  chamber  to   another,    and 
showed  great  unwillingness  to  have  it   taken.     "  Why  is  it 
you  refuse?"  said  the  painter.     "Why?"  he  replied;  "I  am 
only  a  lump  of  clay  like  thyself"     They  prevailed  upon  him 
at  last  to  sit  down ;  but  while  the  painter  was  painting,  he 
continually  muttered,  "  Alas  !  Alas !  drawing  the  portrait  of 
an  old  sinner  !     x\las  !  Alas  ! " 

He  generally  took  his  meals  by  himself  When  family 
worship  was  held  there,  an  exhorter  of  the  name  of  John 
Williams  generally  performed  the  duties  of  chaplain  for  him. 
A  door  opened  from  the  kitchen  into  the  parlour,  and  this 
door  was  left  open  during  family  worship  that  Rowlands  might 
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worship  with  them.  His  mode  of  living  was  very  simple  and 
unextravagant.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  live  very  sumptu- 
ously with  the  means  at  his  hand.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
very  near  leaving  Llangeitho  when  he  was  offered  a  living  in 
North  Wales.  His  friends  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
remain.  It  was,  however,  the  pleading  of  a  pious  old  widow 
that  touched  his  heart :  "Mr.  Rowlands,  dear,  what  shall  the 
poor  old  widow  do  for  the  Bread  of  Life  if  you  go  away  ?  " 

When  he  preached  he  wore  a  black  gown.  He  would  not 
enter  the  chapel  until  the  time  had  come  for  the  sermon 
to  commence.  His  chief  anxiety  was  the  preaching.  Ex- 
ternal matters  in  connection  with  the  new  chapel  he  did  not 
concern  himself  with  at  all.  Matters  of  church  order  and 
discipline  did  not  come  much  under  his  notice.  All  these 
things  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  deacon  of  the  name  of 
William  Williams.  Thus  he  consecrated  his  mind,  talents, 
energies,  and  time  altogether  to  the  pulpit.  It  was  this 
William  Williams  that  commenced  the  services  for  him  by 
reading,  praying,  and  giving  out  hymns  to  be  sung.  As  soon 
as  the  singing  was  over,  Rowlands  entered  the  pulpit  through 
the  small  door,  and  read  his  text  and  preached.  This,  it 
seems,  was  the  case  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  At  other 
times,  one  of  the  preachers  or  ministers  present  commenced 
the  service,  and  then  Rowlands  gave  out  simply  one  verse  of  a 
hymn  to  be  sung.  After  he  had  become  old,  all  the  prelimi- 
nary parts  of  the  service  were  deputed  to  this  William 
Williams.  Rowlands  would  not  have  them  repeat  the  verse  in 
singing  ;  once  over  was  enough.  He  felt  annoyed  if  they  did 
not  sit  down  immediately  after  he  got  up  to  preach.  It  is  said 
that  the  congregation  once  ventured  to  sing  the  hymn  over 
again  after  he  had  appeared,  upon  which  he  disappeared 
through  the  door,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  prevailed 
upon  him  to  return. 

He  was  very  unwilling  to  expel  any  member  out  of  the 
church.  He  kept  them  in  as  far  as  he  possibly  could.  A 
member  had  committed  an  offence  which  called  for  strict 
discipline.  Deacon  Williams  was  for  expulsion ;  the  aged 
Rowlands  for  more  lenient  measures.     In  a  church  meeting. 
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in  the  absence  of  Rowlands,  Deacon  Williams  took  summary 
measures  and  expelled  him.  When  an  old  servant  called  on 
Mr.  Rowlands  in  returning  home  from  the  meeting,  and  told 
him  what  was  done ;  he  said,  "  There  it  is  again ;  Will,  the 
tailor,  will  send  away  more  than  I  can  bring  together,  at  my 
best." 

When  he  started  out  in  those  dark  times  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  the  country,  there  was  not  much  hospitality  to  be 
expected.  He  had  to  put  up  with  many  inconveniences,  and 
to  suffer  many  hardships;  his  lodging  was  often  poor,  his 
living  often  spare.  There  was  a  clergyman  not  far  from 
Llangeitho  whose  profession  was  high,  but  whose  life  was 
inconsistent.  He  was  talking  once  to  Rowlands,  and  he 
mentioned  a  part  of  the  country  where  there  seemed  to  be  a 
good  opening  for  the  Gospel ;  and  he  intimated  his  desire  of 
being  sent  there.  There  was  probably  the  prospect  of  a  good 
living.  Rowlands  listened  to  him  till  he  finished,  and  then 
said  :  "I  remember  the  time,  sir,  when  in  travelling  on  our 
ponies  over  hills  and  mountains,  the  welcome  we  received  was 
poor;  we  had  nothing  to  eat  but  the  bread-and-cheese  we 
carried  in  our  pockets,  and  nothing  to  drink  but  the  water 
from  the  wells  ;  we  counted  it  much  if  we  had  but  a  drink  of 
milk  from  some  of  the  farms.  But  now,  sir,  they  have  their 
tea  and  their  brandy,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  thou  hast  had 
too  much  of  this  brandy.  Away,  devil,  away ! "  They  were 
standing  together,  and  in  making  the  last  remark  Rowlands 
motioned  him  away  with  his  hand. 

The  river  Aeron  flowed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  home  of 
Daniel  Rowlands.  He  walked  along  its  banks  thousands  of 
times,  and  saw  it  in  sunshine  and  in  storm.  After  the  rains 
this  river  rushed  rapidly  down  through  Llangeitho.  It  is  said 
that  Daniel  Rowlands,  even  in  his  old  age,  innocently  amused 
himself  on  these  occasions  by  throwing  leaves  into  the  rushing 
torrent ;  then  he  would  run  along  the  banks,  and  when  he 
outran  the  leaves  on  the  water  he  would  say,  "  There  !  I  have 
beaten  thee,  though  I  am  an  old  man  of  seventy   years  of 

age." 

He  was  a  very  affectionate  man,  and  full  of  human  kindness. 
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He  was  easily  accessible,  familiar,  and  sociable.  He  was 
exceedingly  kind  to  the  exhorters  and  young  preachers. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  life  of  Rowlands,  Robert  Roberts, 
Clynnog,  came  to  Llangeitho.  He  was  a  young  man  just 
beginning  to  preach.  Robert  Roberts  gives  the  account  of  his 
preaching  at  Llangeitho  somewhat  in  the  following  words  : 
"  The  first  time  I  went  to  preach  to  South  Wales,  I  came,  on 
my  journey,  to  preach  at  Llangeitho.  I  trembled  for  fear  of 
Mr.  Rowlands ;  but  when  I  was  preaching  I  could  not  see 
him  anywhere — he  had  concealed  himself  in  some  pew. 
Having  gone  to  the  house  after  the  service  was  over, 
Rowlands  called  me  into  the  parlour  and  said  to  me,  '  Well, 
my  boy ;  I  have  heard  thee  preaching,  and  I  understand  that 
thy  great  Master  has  taken  thee  as  a  little  apprentice  in  the 
great  work  of  the  Gospel.  But  remember  thou  to  put  all  thy 
Master's  money  in  the  drawer.  Give  to  Him  all  the  glory ; 
keep  not  a  whit  for  thyself.'  I  never  forgot  the  expres- 
sion." It  seems  that  Mr.  Rowlands  was  accustomed  to  hide 
himself  in  this  way  when  some  of  the  young  exhorters 
preached,  that  the  sight  of  him  might  not  damp  their  ardour 
in  any  way. 

The  health  of  this  great  reformer  continued  well  until  the 
last  year  of  his  life.  He  had  always  expressed  a  desire  to  die 
after  his  usefulness  was  gone,  and  so  it  happened.  He  con- 
tinued preaching  at  Llangeitho  up  to  the  very  last  Sunday  of 
his  life.  He  enjoyed  great  peace  and  tranquillity.  In  one  of 
his  last  sermons  he  remarked,  "  I  am  now  near  leaving  you ; 
I  am  now  going  to  be  taken  away  from  you  ;  I  am  not  tired 
of  the  work,  but  I  am  tired  in  the  work.  I  find  some  indica- 
tion that  my  heavenly  Father  is  going  to  deliver  me  from  my 
labours,  and  bring  me  to  my  everlasting  rest.  But  I  hope  that 
He  will  still  continue  unto  you  His  gracious  presence  after  I 
am  gone."  He  said  to  his  family  after  the  service  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  his  life  that  he  wished  very  much  to  die  calmly,  and 
that  he  hoped  he  would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  sobs  and  tears 
of  those  around  him.  "  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  he  continued, 
"  about  my  acceptance  with  God  but  what  I  have  said  at  all 
times — I  die  as  a  poor  sinner,  resting  solely  and  altogether 
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upon  the  merits  of  a  crucified  Saviour."  On  Friday  he 
became  seriously  ill ;  he  was  to  preach  on  the  following  Satur- 
day, but  on  that  Saturday— October  i6,  1790 — he  died. 

A  large  number  of  people  had  congregated  as  usual  at 
Llangeitho  in  order  to  prepare  for  Communion  Sunday.  They 
were  in  the  chapel,  and  the  service  was  going  on,  when  the 
word  came  that  Rowlands  was  dead.  This  became  immedi- 
ately known  through  the  assembly,  and  the  people  wept 
bitterly.  The  service  broke  up,  and  the  people  scattered  to 
their  homes  with  the  sad  news  that  the  great  Rowlands  was 
dead. 

He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Llangeitho,  under  the 
eastern  window  of  the  church.  The  following  inscription  is 
on  the  grave  :  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Rowlands,  who  departed  this  life  the  i6th  day  of  October, 
1790,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age."  The  distance  from  the 
grave  to  the  house  is  256  yards. 

A  vast  concourse ^of  people  from  all  parts  of  Wales  came 
to  the  funeral.  We  may  infer  this  from  the  tradition  that  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  way  between 
the  house  and  the  parish  church  was  full  of  people  who  wept 
in  great  sorrow.  The  service  was  read  by  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  Lledrod,  and  the  sermon  over  the  grave  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  David  Jones,  Llangan,  from  the  text 
Rev.  xiv.  13:  "And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying 
unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth  :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours  ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

Attempts  were  made  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
but  they  all  proved  unsuccessful  until,  last  year,  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Levi,  Aberystwyth,  and  others,  subscriptions 
were  raised  to  the  amount  of  ^420.  An  old  deacon  made 
the  remark  that  if  Daniel  Rowlands  had,  as  a  warrior,  slain 
the  thousands  he  had  been  the  means  of  saving,  a  column 
would  have  been  raised  upon  his  grave  without  any  difficulty 
long  ago.  The  column  is  now  completed,  and  upon  it  is  a 
marble  statue  of  the  great  preacher.  He  stands  preaching  in 
the  open  air,   an  open  Bible  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right 
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hand  extended  towards  the  congregation,  and  up  towards  the 
sky.  His  face  and  eyes  are  directed  to  heaven  as  if  repeating 
the  words  which  are  below.     Inscription  : — 

DANIEL      ROWLANDS, 

Born,  a.d.  1713. 

Died,  October  i6th,  1790. 

"  O,  Heaven  !  Heaven  !  Heaven  !  Thy  mansions  would  have  been 
empty  enough  if  Zion  here  below  did  not  rear  up  children  for  thee  ! "  * 

D.  Rowlands. 

This  column  stands  upon  the  site  of  the  chapel  that  was 
built  in  the  year  1764,  after  his  expulsion.  A  large  chapel 
has  now  been  built,  and  the  column  stands  in  the  square 
upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  chapel.  It  was  unveiled  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  multitude  of  people  by  the  Rev.  Lewis 
Edwards,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Bala  Calvinistic  Methodist 
College,  on  September  7,  1883. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ESTIMATE    OF   HIS   PREACHING. 

Comparison  with  Whitefield— Testimony  of  Whitefield— Enthusiasm— 
Prayerfulness  — Despondency—  Deep  Emotion— Passion— Energy 
—Mode  of  Delivery— Christmas  Evans's  Description  of  him  — 
Success  of  his  preaching— Contrast  between  the  preaching  of  that 
day  and  this. 

Rowlands  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  preachers 
this  country  has  seen.  Many  that  heard  Whitefield  and 
Rowlands  gave  the  preference  to  Rowlands.  Whitefield 
travelled  much  and  required  but  few  sermons,  while 
Rowlands  was  almost  always  at  home.  Rowlands  was 
as  fiery  and  passionate  as  Whitefield,  while  his  passion 
was  under  better  control.  The  preaching  of  Rowlands 
was    almost    as    rousing  and  electrifying  as    that  of  White- 

*  An  old  deacon  at  Llangeitho  remembered  this  expression  well,  and  it 
was  put  upon  the  monument. 
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field,  while  there  was  greater  depth  of  thought  and  scope  of 
imagination.  Whitefield's  preaching  sounded  like  a  trumpet- 
call  over  the  graves  of  the  ungodly ;  so  did  that  of  Rowlands, 
While,  moreover,  it  tended  in  an  especial  manner  to  confirm 
and  establish  believers.  Even  immediately  after  his  conver- 
sion under  Griffith  Jones  they  said  that  they  had  never  heard 
the  like  of  him  in  the  Church  of  England,  except  Griffith 
Jones,  Llanddowror.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  Creaton,  who 
knew  him  well  and  heard  him  many  times,  said  of  him  "that 
he  never  heard  but  one  Rowlands:' 

"Surely,  he  is  the  greatest  preacher  in  Europe,"  said  the 
Rev.  David  Jones,  of  Llangan.  Whitefield  himself  was  at 
Llangeitho  once,  on  one  of  those  great  Communion  Sundays, 
and  he  said  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  that  he  had  seen  that 
morning  somewhere  about  10,000  people  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  shouting  in  the  middle  of  the  sermon, 
"  Gogoniant !  "  "  Bendigedig  !  "  Whitefield  himself  was  quite 
overcome,  though  he  understood  not  a  word  of  what  was  said. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  this  great  preacher 
was  his  prayerfulness.  He  would  often  spend  Saturday  night 
altogether  in  his  study,  where  he  was  to  be  heard  sobbing 
and  sighing  till  the  morning.  This  was  the  testimony  of  a 
relative  brought  up  in  his  family,  and  of  strangers  who 
happened  to  sleep  there  for  the  night ;  and  when  the  Sun- 
day morning  came  he  would  often  go  to  the  chapel  to  preach 
without  having  broken  his  long  fast. 

He  had  once  an  engagement  to  preach  in  a  church  situated 
on  the  hill,  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  His  home  could  be 
seen  from  the  churchyard.  The  people  could  see  Rowlands 
walking  from  his  house  across  the  river  Aeron  ;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  they  lost  sight  of  him.  As  the 
time  was  far  gone,  they  started  to  meet  him,  and  they  found 
him  on  his  knees  in  the  wood.  They  came  to  him,  and  he 
got  up  and  went  with  them,  saying,  "  It  was  a  happy  meeting, 
my  dear  friends,  that  I  had  there."  And  when  he  went  into 
the  pulpit,  they  felt  the  power.  He  went  to  preach  once  every 
two  months  to  Gwaenifor.  He  would  then  get  up  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  take  his  breakfast  without  delay, 
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and  go  out  into  the  woods  for  meditation  till  ten  o'clock.  Not 
a  word  would  he  say  to  any  one  during  this  time,  not  even  to 
his  nearest  friends  ;  he  would  only  nod  and  pass  by.  When 
he  felt  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  people,  his  grief  was  great. 
The  Rev.  David  Griffiths,  of  Nevern,  came  to  hear  him  at 
Llangeitho  one  Sunday  morning.  He  went  up  to  his  house, 
and  found  him  in  bed.  He  went  in  and  asked  him  how  he 
felt ;  he  answered,  "Very  painful  indeed;  I  have  nothing  to 
say  for  God  to  the  people.  All  night  have  I  expected  some- 
thing from  Him,  and  have  had  nothing  ;  and  I  have  slept 
none  all  night."  "  Get  up,  Mr.  Rowlands,  bach,''  said  Mr. 
Griffiths;  "the  people  are  coming  together  in  crowds."  Still 
he  felt  in  great  agony  of  mind.  Mr.  Griffiths  continued  to 
encourage  him.  At  last  he  said,  "Go  you,  my  son,  and 
commence  the  service,  and  I  shall  come  immediately  after." 
He  went,  and  Rowlands  followed ;  up  he  walked  straight  into 
the  pulpit,  and  commenced  pouring  upon  them  at  once  the 
abundant  riches  of  Divine  grace.  On  another  Sunday,  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  a  very  large  congregation  had  come 
together  ;  and  the  time  for  the  service  to  commence  was  up. 
But  Rowlands  was  not  forthcoming.  They  waited  for  a  long 
time,  and  at  last  sent  two  men  to  beg  of  him  to  come.  They 
asked  him  the  reason  why  he  did  not  come,  and  the  answer 
was,  that  he  felt  himself  so  unworthy  to  appear  before  such  a 
congregation.  After  some  persuasion,  he  came  with  them ; 
but  he  fell  on  his  knees  on  the  way  at  the  side  of  a  little  brook 
to  ask  God  to  forgive  him  for  his  unwillingness  to  preach.  He 
preached  that  morning  with  wonderful  and  extraordinary  power. 
We  are  told  that  the  service  continued  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  that  as  many  as  800  became  members  of 
churches  after  that  sermon.  Thus  he  was  never  satisfied  un- 
less he  felt  confident  that  God  was  with  him.  He  would  always 
become  despondent  if  deprived  of  the  presence  of  God.  His 
son,  Nathaniel  Rowlands,  was  preaching  once  in  Bristol,  and 
Rowlands  himself  was  there.  However,  there  was  no  light 
from  heaven  during  the  service.  Rowlands  went  to  the 
house  ;  as  soon  as  he  entered,  he  muttered,  "  Dead  !  dead  !" 
"Who  is  dead?"  asked  the  woman  of  the  house.    "  All  are 
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dead  !"  said  Rowlands.  A  clergyman  preached  before  him  in 
an  Association  once,  and  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  Rowlands, 
before  he  commenced,  called  for  a  man  that  was  strong  m 
prayer  to  pray.  He  did  so,  and  prayed  warmly.  Rowlands 
preached,  and  the  prayer  seemed  to  have  been  fully  an- 
swered. 

A  strong  characteristic  of  his  preaching  was  the  deep  and 
powerful  emotions  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  His  sermons 
roused  the  deepest  feelings  of  his  own  nature ;  and  his  body 
laboured  under  them  as  he  went  on.  vStill,  they  were  under 
his  perfect  control ;  so  that  when  his  own  feelings  were 
strongest,  his  voice  did  not  break  ;  he  rather  seemed  to  have 
vent  for  his  feelings  in  the  louder  and  clearer  sound  of  his 
voice.  It  was  then  beautiful  and  clear  as  crystal,  sweet  and 
enchanting  like  the  songs  of  the  sirens ;  his  face  meanwhile 
like  the  face  of  a  seraph,  with  the  tears  flowing  profusely  over 
it.  He  seemed  indeed  in  the  pulpit  of  Llangeitho  a  seraph  in 
tears.  These  same  passions,  on  the  other  hand,  made  him 
awful,  when  he  declared  the  judgments  of  God,  and  denounced 
the  ungodliness  of  the  land.  For  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  left  off  altogether  the  preaching  of  Divine  Law ;  though 
the  general  tenor  of  his  preaching  was  the  love  of  God  and 
the  glory  of  the  Saviour.  The  truths  he  preached  made  a  very 
deep  impression  upon  himself.  He  saw  the  truth  at  times  in 
such  a  strong  light  that  it  dazzled  his  eyes ;  and  the  emotions 
he  felt  were  beyond  control.  He  was  at  one  time  conducting 
the  service  at  Llancwnlle ;  and  while  he  was  praying  before  the 
sermon,  his  mind  dwelt  upon  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  when 
suddenly  he  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "  O  emptied  veins  !  O 
pallid  countenance  !"  and  under  the  great  shock  of  feeling  he 
fell  down  in  a  swoon.  When  he  recovered  himself,  he  preached 
with  unusual  force. 

Dr.  Owen  Thomas  met  a  daughter  of  Daniel  Rowlands  at 
Llandeilo,  Carmarthenshire,  in  the  year  1837.  In  answer  to 
several  questions  that  he  gave  her,  she  said  :  "  My  father  was 
short,  and  of  an  iron  constitution."  "  He  never  spared 
himself  "He  was  very  swift  of  foot."  "He  was  very 
passionate."     "His   heat   was   intense  at   times."     "In  that 
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intense  heat  he  was  awful."  "  He  was  very  great  in  prayer." 
"  It  was  impossible  to  get  him  out  of  the  study."* 

The  energy  of  his  preaching  seems  to  have  been  such  as  to 
arrest  immediate  respect.  Rowlands  was  the  first  preacher 
who  ever  drew  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of 
Creaton.  He  was  accustomed  to  go  to  church  and  remain 
during  the  service,  without  paying  the  least  notice  to  what  was 
said  and  done.  But  Daniel  Rowlands  came  to  preach  to  that 
church,  and  the  manner  of  the  preacher  instantly  attracted  his 
notice.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  heard  him 
preaching  many  times  after  ;  but  his  settled  opinion  was,  when 
eighty  years  old,  that  he  had  never  heard  but  one  Rowlands. 
And  the  main  characteristics  of  the  great  preacher,  he  said, 
were  "depth  and  fervour." 

Mr.  E.  Burn,  Birmingham,  described  the  preaching  of 
Rowlands  as  accompanied  with  more  zeal,  fervour,  and  anima- 
tion than  he  ever  witnessed.  ''  I  came  accidentally,"  he  said, 
"  to  a  place  in  Wales  where  Rowlands  was  preaching  to  an 
immense  congregation  in  the  open  air.  Indeed,  I  never  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene  before.  Oh  !  the  striking  appearance  of 
the  preacher  :  his  zeal,  animation,  and  fervour  were  beyond 
description,  and  such  effects  descended  on  the  congregation 
under  him  as  never  came  within  the  sphere  of  my  observation 
before  ! "  t  He  considered  that  Rowlands'  countenance  when 
engaged  in  his  work  was  the  most  expressive  he  ever  saw ;  that 
it  was  like  that  of  an  angel. 

An  old  minister,  resident  in  London,  who  was  accustomed 
to  hear  Rowlands  in  Wales,  says  : — "  I  knew  a  gentleman  who 
came  upon  some  business  from  England  to  Wales,  and  hap- 
pened to  visit  Llangeitho  when  Rowlands  was  preaching  there. 
Though  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  Welsh,  yet  his  mind 
was  seized  with  the  greatest  amazement,  as  he  declared  after- 
wards :— 'I  had  heard  much  of  him,  but  it  never  could  have 
entered  into  my  heart  to  conceive  of  the  mighty  energy  and 
power  that  accompanied  his  preaching.  His  words  did  fly 
like  darts.' "t 


+ 
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His  mode  of  delivery  was  altogether  his  own.  He  did  not 
write  his  sermons,  but  he  had  notes  before  him  which  he  used 
from  custom  rather  than  from  necessity.  He  generally  re- 
mained in  the  house  until  the  first  part  of  the  service  was  over, 
or  walked  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  small  room  behind 
the  chapel ;  he  then  went  up  to  the  pulpit  through  the  small 
door  from  the  outside,  with  a  black  gown  over  him ;  he  gave 
out  one  verse  of  some  well-known  hymn,  and  if  the  people 
sang  it  over  more  than  once,  he  would  be  dissatisfied.  After 
the  congregation  had  sat  down  he  read  his  text  with  a  clear 
voice.  In  the  beginning  of  his  sermon  he  often  had 
some  striking  and  beautiful  thought  by  which  he  charmed 
the  congregation  and  got  them  into  a  proper  attitude  of  mind 
for  the  rest.  He  would  then  begin  with  the  first  head  of  his 
discourse.  His  speech  was  often  rapid,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  end  of  the  first  head  his  voice  would  be  a  little  higher. 
Then  he  would  descend  easily  and  naturally  to  begin  with  the 
second  head,  and  proceed  to  the  end  of  that,  still  gaining 
additional  warmth.  When  he  commenced  with  the  second 
head  of  his  discourse,  his  old  hearers  have  handed  down  the 
tradition  that  his  body  moved  or  shook  in  a  most  peculiar 
manner.  So  on  with  the  third  ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  would 
perhaps  take  fire.  Again  he  would  descend  to  commence  his 
fourth  head,  still  gaining  heat,  and  before  the  end  of  this  he 
would  be  all  aflame,  the  whole  man,  soul  and  body,  to  the 
very  tips  of  his  fingers.  Rowlands  would  then  suddenly  and 
quietly  vanish  through  the  small  door,  the  congregation  being 
all  aglow.  After  this,  he  would  go  to  bed  for  a  time  to  recover 
the  energy  which  he  had  lost  by  his  exertions  and  strong 
emotions.  It  is  most  clear  from  the  life  of  Rowlands  that 
his  great  power  in  the  pulpit  was  due,  not  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  he  preached  unto,  and  the  state  of  mind 
and  spirit  they  were  in  at  the  time;  his  preaching  was  of 
a  more  noble  and  independent  cast ;  its  power  depended 
far  more  upon  the  condition  of  his  own  mind  and  spirit. 
The  moods  of  the  congregation  had  very  little  eifect  upon 
him,  if  he  had  a  message  to  deliver,  and  if  his  own  spirit 
burned  with  holy  zeal. 
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He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  he  read  and  studied  hard. 
He  spared  himself  no  labour  in  the  preparation  of  his 
sermons.  He  had  a  keen  and  quick  intellect,  and  a  strong 
memory. 

Christmas  Evans  wrote  a  description  of  the  preaching  of 
Rowlands  through  the  Rev.  T.  Thomas,  vicar  of  Llanbebhg, 
for  the  author  of  the  "  Ministerial  Records " ;  and  here  is  a 
quotation  (pp.  125 — 29): — "His  manner  of  preaching  was 
peculiar  to  himself — inimitable.  Methinks  I  see  him  now, 
entering,  in  his  black  gown  through  a  little  door  from  the 
outside  of  the  pulpit,  and  making  his  appearance  in  it  thus  on 
a  sudden  to  the  immense  congregation.  His  countenance 
was  in  every  respect  adorned  with  majesty,  and  it  bespoke  the 
man  of  strong  sense,  eloquence,  and  authority.  His  forehead 
was  high  and  prominent ;  his  eye  was  sharp,  quick,  and  pene- 
trating ;  he  had  an  aquiline  or  Roman  nose  ;  proportionable, 
comely  lips  ;  projecting  chin  and  rising  a  little;  and  a  sonorous, 
commanding,  and  well-toned  voice.  ...  He  had  at  the 
commencement  of  his  discourse  some  stirring,  striking  idea,  as 
a  small  box  of  ointment  which  he  opened  before  the  great  one 
in  his  sermon,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  with  its  heavenly 
perfume,  as  the  odour  of  Mary's  alabaster  box  of  ointment  at 
Bethany  formerly ;  the  congregation  being  delightfully  en- 
livened with  the  sweet  odour,  were  prepared  to  look  for  more 
of  it  from  one  box  after  the  other  throughout  the  sermon. 
Having  thus  roused  the  congregation  with  some  uncommon 
thought,  he  would  divide  his  text,  and  then  proceed  with  the 
first  division,  bending  his  head  down  a  little,  as  if  to  glance  at 
his  notes,  on  a  piece  of  paper  before  him." 

*'  Now  we  are  coming  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  de- 
scription, because  we  cannot  make  a  dumb  image  speak,  or  a 
dead  man  live.  I  will,  however,  borrow  another  similitude,  in 
order  to  give  some  idea  of  his  most  energetic  eloquence.  It 
shall  be  taken  from  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  The  smith 
first  puts  the  iron  into  the  fire,  then  blows  the  bellows  softly, 
making  some  inquiries  respecting  the  work  to  be  done,  the 
horse-shoes  to  be  made,  the  plough-shares  to  be  steeled,  and 
the  coulters  to  be  repaired ;  but  his  eye  during  all  that  time  is 
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fixed  steadily  upon  the  process  of  heating  the  iron  in  the  fire. 
As  soon  as  he  perceives  it  to  be  in  a  proper  and  pUable  state 
he  carries  it  to  the  anvil  and  brings  the  weighty  hammer  or 
sledge  down  on  the  metal,  and,  in  the  midst  of  stunning  noise 
and  fiery  sparks  emitted  from  the  glowing  metal,  he  fashions 
and  moulds  it  at  his  will.  Thus  Rowlands,  having  glanced  at 
his  notes  as  a  matter  of  form,  would  go  on  with  his  discourse 
in  a  calm  and  deliberate  manner,  speaking  with  a  free  and 
audible  voice ;  but  he  would  gradually  become  warmed  with 
his  subject,  and  his  voice  became  at  length  so  elevated  and 
authoritative  that  it  resounded  through  the  whole  chapel !  The 
effect  on  the  people  was  wonderful;  you  could  see  nothing  but 
smiles,  and  tears  running  down  the  faces  of  all  the  people. 
Joyful  exclamations  were  at  the  same  time  uttered  by  the  vast 
assembly.  And  all  this  arose  from  the  flame  of  his  voice  and 
the  grandeur  of  his  matter ;  and  his  animation  arose  from  the 
flame  that  was  in  the  sublime  thoughts  which  he  delivered. 
This  first  flame  of  heavenly  devotion  under  the  first  division 
having  subsided,  he  would  again  look  on  his  scrap  of  notes, 
and  commence  the  second  time  to  melt  and  to  make  the 
minds  of  the  people  supple,  until  he  formed  them  again  into 
the  same  heavenly  temper.  And  thus  he  acted  six  or  seven 
times,  as  some  say,  in  the  same  sermon." 

"  Rowlands'  voice,  countenance,  and  appearance  used  to 
change  exceedingly  in  the  pulpit^  and  he  seemed  to  be  greatly 
excited  ;  but  there  was  nothing  low  or  disagreeable  in  him  ;  all 
was  becoming,  dignified,  and  excellent.  .  .  .  There  was 
very  little,  if  any,  inference  or  application  at  the  end  of 
Rowlands'  sermons,  for  he  had  been  applying  and  enforcing 
the  glorious  truths  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  discourse.  He  would  conclude  with  a  very  few  striking 
and  forcible  remarks,  which  were  most  overwhelming  and 
invincible ;  and  then  he  would  make  a  very  sweet,  short 
prayer,  and  utter  the  benediction.  Then  he  would,  full  of 
perspiration,  make  haste  out  of  the  pulpit  through  the  little 
door.  His  exit  was  as  sudden  as  his  entrance.  The  vast 
congregation  was  left  in  a  very  heavenly  frame,  enjoying  the 
light  of  the  Lord's  countenance,  and  magnifying  His  Holy 
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Name  with  all  the  powers  of  their  souls,  and  all  this  in  such  a 
manner  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe  on  paper." 

"  There  was  some  difference  between  Rowlands  and  that 
wonderful  man  of  God,  George  Whitefield.  When  Whitefield's 
voice  and  words  were  of  the  sweetest  and  most  attractive 
description,  he  was  declining  in  the  force  of  his  matter  ; 
whereas,  Rowlands  was  borne  on  high  by  his  subject,  which 
was  most  glorious  and  sublime  when  his  voice  was  most 
exalted  and  high.'" 

The  Success  of  his  ministry  was  great.  He  was  one  day 
ascending  the  hill  along  the  banks  of  the  Aeron,  in  company  with 
his  friend,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Gray ;  when  they  came  to  the  top, 
Rowlands  turned  the  head  of  his  horse  towards  the  valley,  and 
he  spoke  to  his  friend  about  the  sad  spiritual  condition  of  the 
people  in  that  valley  until  he  was  quite  overcome.  Some  time 
after  this,  however,  he  might  have  taken  the  same  consolation 
as  William  Grimshaw  could  in  Yorkshire,  when  he  looked  at 
a  wide  tract  of  country  in  which,  before  his  coming  there, 
the  people  knew  nothing  about  the  Gospel ;  but,  after  his 
arrival,  there  was  hardly  a  man  that  had  not  been  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  God.  In  his  first  years,  Rowlands  could 
climb  one  of  the  mountains  round  Llangeitho,  and  say, 
"  Alas !  alas  !  I  can  see  not  so  much  as  one  house  where 
prayer  is  offered  "  ;  but  before  the  close  of  his  ministry  he 
could  say,  from  the  same  spot,  "  Oh,  blessed  be  God  !  I  see  no 
house  to-day  in  all  this  country  in  which  some  one  has  not 
raised  an  altar  to  the  Lord  God  Almighty." 

When  we  compare  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  Howel 
Harris,  and  Rowlands  with  the  preaching  of  the  present  day, 
we  are  incUned  to  say,  some  of  us,  perhaps,  with  Professor 
Mahaffy,  that  we  see  around  us  the  Decay  of  Preaching.  It 
requires,  however,  omniscience  to  say  this.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  preaching,  in  visibility  and  tangibility  of  effect,  is  not  so 
great  a  power  as  before  ;  but  as  to  the  silent,  invisible  effects 
of  the  preaching  of  the  present  day,  we  can  say  absolutely 
nothing.  Even  now,  in  Wales,  there  is  nothing  that  will  draw 
the  thousands  together  like  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.     Our 
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theatres,  our  concerts,  our  learning  and  literature,  have  no 
power  of  attraction  in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles  worthy  of 
being  compared  with  that  of  the  Gospel — that  is,  provided 
the  man  with  the  Gospel  appears.  We  are  in  search  of  him 
everywhere  ;  we  are  waiting  for  him  and  looking  for  him,  and 
we  turn  to  this  one  and  that  one,  and  are  often  disappointed. 
We  saw  something  of  him  in  Mr.  Moody,  and  we  felt  some  of 
his  power.  Let  a  Whitefield  or  a  Rowlands  appear  in  the 
field  at  the  present  day,  let  his  voice  but  fall  upon  our  ears, 
and  we  will  follow  him  in  thousands  as  before.  The  law  of 
obliviscenca  is  very  strong  in  human  nature.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  the  generals  of  the  time  thought  there  was  no  possibility 
of  a  new  mode  of  warfare.  People  thought  that  there  was  no 
possibiHty  of  crossing  the  great  Alps  in  winter.  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  appeared,  and  these  became  facts.  So,  now, 
preaching,  they  say,  is  becoming  a  common  thing,  with  no 
power  attached  to  it,  and  it  is  decaying  fast.  We  want 
another  Whitefield  in  the  field,  who,  by  his  own  visible 
existence,  and  by  a  few  master  strokes,  will  convince  our  age 
that  preaching  is  not  decaying.  If  we  forget  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  Professor  Mahaffy  seems  to 
have  done,  it  will  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  argue 
for  the  decay  of  preaching;  just  as  Hume  argued  for  the 
impossibility  of  miracles,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  a 
personal  God.  But,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  said,  "Grant  the 
existence  of  a  God,  and  the  miracle  is  easy  enough  "  ;  so,  grant 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  any  day  may  be  another 
day  of  Pentecost. 

The  main  difference  between  Rowlands  and  the  preachers 
of  our  day  is,  we  should  say,  fervent  prayer  and  deep  absorption 
of  mind.  The  preachers  of  the  present  day  have  a  thousand 
things  to  attend  to.  Their  energies  are  scattered  over  a  wide 
field,  while  the  energies  of  our  fathers  were  concentrated  upon 
one  thing.  We  try  to  do  everything  ;  they  tried  but  one  thing. 
We  have  our  time  battered  down,  and  broken  into  fragments  ; 
while  they  had  their  time  for  their  great  work.  We  often  turn 
our  attention  to  the  light  literature  of  the  day,  and  the  new 
books  that  appear ;  we  read  the  articles  in  the  reviews,  and  we 
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take  the  daily  papers,  and  are,  many  of  us,  well  versed  in  the 
politics  of  the  day.     And  hence  our  preaching  suffers.     We 
want   absorption   with   the   great   themes   we    preach.      The 
deeper  we  go  into  our  own  spirits,  the  deeper  we  may  expect 
to  go  into  the  spirits  of  our  hearers.       Daniel  Rowlands  was  a 
man  of  deep  absorption  and  intense  concentration.     He  was 
a  man  of  one  thing— one  thing,  and  one  thing  only— and  that 
one  thing  was  preaching.     Hence  his  wonderful  success.     He 
plunged  into  the  depth  of  his  own  spirit,  and  meditated  deeply 
and  abstractedly  upon  the  great  themes  of  the  Gospel ;  and 
thus  his  preaching  probed  the  lower  depth  of  the  spirits  of 
others.     There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  same  powerful  effects 
in  our  own  day  but  ourselves.     God  is  exactly  the  same  ;  His 
love  and  mercy  look  upon  a  lost  world  with  as  sweet  a  smile 
now  as  they  did  in  the  times  of  Whitefield  and  Rowlands ;  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  as  full  of  power  as  in  the  times  of  Elijah, 
John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Apostles,  and  is  as  willing  to  come 
down   from  heaven  upon  us  as  upon  them.      We  hear   the 
people  often  asking,  "Where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  ?  "  The 
question,  however,  is   easily  answered.      The  Lord  God  of 
Elijah  is  where  He  was  before,  and  as  He  was  before.      That 
is  not  the  question  now  more  than  it  was  of  yore ;  but  "  Where 
is  Elijah  ?  "     Let  Elijah  be  at  his  work ;  let  Elijah  concentrate 
all  his  powers  upon  his  duties ;  we  need  not  be  very  anxious 
about  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   FOUNDING   OF    CALVINISTIC    METHODISM. 

The  good  Clergyman,  Griffith  Jones,  Llanddowror— Howel  Harris— 
Howel  Davies— W.  WilUams,  Pantycelyn— Peter  Williams— Their 
reluctance  to  leave  the  Church  of  England— First  beginnings 
of  Calvinistic  Methodism— Monthly  Meetings  and  Associations- 
Building  of  first  chapel,  1747— No  ordination  of  Ministers— Proposal 
for  ordination  and  opposition— Difficulty  overcome  and  first  ordina- 
tion— Growth  of  the  new  body. 

Griffith  Jones,  Llanddowror,  was  born  in  the  year  1683. 
He  received  priest's  orders  in  the  year  1709.  He  was  a  man 
of  intense  love  towards  his  fellow  men  ;  he  employed  his  time 
to  preach  the  true  Gospel,  and  to  do  good  in  other  ways, 
especially  by  establishing  schools  for  dispelling  the  cloud  of 
ignorance  that  rested  over  Wales.  He  commenced  this  good 
work,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  year  1730,  and  published 
annual  statistics  of  their  condition  from  1737  to  1760.  In 
this  last  year  the  number  of  schools  was  215,  and  the  number 
of  scholars  8,687.  During  a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  as 
many  as  150,212,  including  persons  of  every  age,  from  six  to 
seventy  years  old,  were  taught  to  read  the  Welsh  Bible. 

Let  us  honour  the  name  of  this  great  man  then,  as  the  first 
Welsh  Reformer  that  appeared  in  those  days  after  Walter 
Caradoc,  Vavasor  Powel,  Peregrine  Phillips,  Hugh  Owen,  and 
others.  And  to  the  honour  of  the  Establishment  may  it  be 
said,  that  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones  remained  an  active  clergy- 
man within  its  pale  to  the  end  of  Hfe.  He  has  been  aptly 
called  the  Morning  Star  of  the  Methodist  Revival,  for  by 
educating  the  people  of  Wales,  and  by  teaching  them  to  read 
the  Welsh  Bible,  he  strongly  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  with  power  amongst  them. 

Howel  Harris,  who  was  born  at  Trevecca,  in  the  parish  of 
Talgarth,  Breconshire,  was  brought  under  serious  religious 
impressions  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1735.  The  clergyman 
at  Talgarth  Church  exhorted  the  people  to  come  to  the  Com- 
munion in  the  words,  "If  you  are  not  fit  to  come  to  the  Lord's 
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table  you  are  not  fit  to  come  to  church — you  are  neither  fit  to 
live  nor  to  die."  Howel  Harris  thus  began  to  consider  his  ways. 
Gradually  his  feelings  deepened,  and  at  Communion  on  Whit- 
sunday, May  25,  1735,  h^  was  brought  to  the  bright  light  of 
the  Gospel,  and  he  commenced  immediately,  even  in  returning 
from  church,  to  tell  the  people  of  the  inward  peace  he  felt ;  and 
he  exhorted  the  people  from  house  to  house.  His  preaching 
was  followed  with  power ;  many  of  the  careless  and  uncon- 
cerned were  awakened ;  and  the  churches  in  the  surrounding 
parishes  were  filled  with  people.  He  commenced  this  work 
after  returning  from  Oxford  in  the  year  1736  ;  he  opened  a 
school  at  Trevecca,  and  taught  many  young  people  in  the 
ways  of  God.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  a  man  was 
going  from  parish  to  parish  to  teach  music  to  the  young. 
Howel  Harris  followed  him,  exhorting  the  people  to  turn  to 
God  at  the  close  of  each  meeting.  In  the  year  1737  he  was 
turned  out  of  the  school,  and  thus  became  free  to  devote  him- 
self altogether  to  the  great  work  he  had  begun.  He  travelled 
the  country  in  all  directions,  preaching  with  wonderful  power 
and  great  success. 

We  have  already  shown  how  Griffith  Jones  had  been  the 
means  of  the  conversion  of  Daniel  Rowlands  ;  he  was  also  the 
means  of  converting  another  great  man — Howel  Davies,  Pem- 
brokeshire. On  the  Sabbath  on  which  this  young  man  was 
ordained,  Mr.  [ones  asked  the  congregation  to  join  with  him 
in  praying  that  God  might  pour  His  Spirit  upon  him.  That 
prayer  was  answered.  He  ministered  in  the  church  of  Llysy- 
fran,  Pembrokeshire.  By  the  influence  of  some  powerful 
parishioners,  however,  he  was  expelled  from  that  church  ; 
afterwards  he  preached  in  whatever  churches  were  open  to 
him.  But  they  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  at  last  closed ;  he 
therefore  preached  wherever  he  could  find  hearers.  He  had 
at  one  time,  in  Pembrokeshire,  as  many  as  2,000  communi- 
cants. He  had  thus  virtually  left  the  Church  of  England, 
though  he  maintained  a  nominal  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lishment to  the  end  of  his  life. 

William  Williams,  Pantycelyn,  the  great  poet  of  Wales, 
was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Howel  Harris.      He 
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had  intended  devoting  himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine  ;: 
but  when  he  heard  Howel  Harris  in  the  churchyard  at 
Talgarth,  after  the  church  service  was  over  one  Sunday 
morning,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  consecrate  his  life  to 
the  service  of  God.  He  took  deacon's  orders  in  1740  ;  but 
he  gave  deep  oifence  in  his  first  curacy,  and  he  was  refused 
priest's  orders;  he  therefore  left  the  church,  and  laboured 
hard  in  preaching  far  and  near  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  he  was 
the  first  that  left  the  Church  of  England.  We  may  have 
some  idea  of  the  amount  of  his  labours  from  the  following 
remarks  of  his  when  he  was  seventy-three  years  old  : — 

"  My  days  are  drawing  to  an  end ;  my  race  is  nearly  run. 
I  have  lived  long — I  am  now  seventy-three  years  old.  I  have 
been  preaching  for  the  last  forty-three  years,  and  have  travelled 
during  the  whole  of  that  time,  on  an  average,  from  forty  to 
fifty  miles  every  week.  Last  spring  I  travelled  four  or  five 
times  over  the  counties  of  South  Wales,  each  journey  two 
hundred  miles  long,  and  lasting  for  a  fortnight."  *  Altogether 
this  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  thousand  miles  —  four 
times  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

Another  preacher  who  commenced  his  career  in  the  Church 
of  England  was  Peter  WiUiams.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1722.  He  obtained  deacon's  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1745,  and  served  as  curate  in  Carmarthen- 
shire for  some  time.  His  efforts  to  do  good  in  various  ways,. 
by  purifying  the  Church  and  holding  prayer  meetings,  &c., 
brought  him  into  disfavour  with  some  of  his  parishioners,  and 
he  was  at  last  expelled.  He  served  other  churches,  but  his 
stay  was  short,  owing  chiefly  to  his  Methodist  propensities. 
The  end  was  that  he  joined  the  Methodists  in  the  year  1 748, 
with  whom  he  continued  afterwards  to  labour  faithfully  for 
many  years.    Of  Daniel  Rowlands  enough  has  been  said  already. 

It  appears  then  that  these  men  were  acting  in  opposition  to 
the  canons  and  regulations  of  the  Church  of  England.  Howel 
Harris  was  never  ordained  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  the  others, 
though  they  were  ordained,  had  no  right  to  preach  in  uncon- 
secrated  places,  and  out  of  their  own  parishes ;  they,  therefore 
*  Hughes's  "History  of  Methodism.'*     Vol.  I.,  p.  206. 
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brought  upon  themselves  at  last  the  displeasure  of  the 
authorities.  The  consequence  was  that  they  had  two  alter- 
natives before  them — to  give  up  the  work  they  felt  power- 
fully impelled  to  engage  in  by  love  to  Christ  and  their  fellow 
men,  or  to  suffer  expulsion.  They  preferred  the  latter,  and 
thus  they  became  the  founders  of  Calvinistic  Methodism. 

But  they  were  very  reluctant  to  leave  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. If  they  could  in  any  way  have  remained  there,  and 
continued  the  noble  work  they  loved  so  much,  they  would  have 
gladly  done  so.  The  question  is  reasonable  :  Why  did  they 
not  join  the  Dissenters  of  the  time  ?  Because,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  the  same  deadness  which  lay  like  a  nightmare  on 
the  Church  of  England,  lay  also  upon  them  ;  and  that  the 
Dissenters  were  looked  upon  with  disfavour,  as  being  against 
the  King  and  the  Government.  They  were  also  but  few  in 
number,  and  had  their  own  methods  of  church  government, 
and  their  own  modes  of  carrying  on  the  work,  with  which  the 
Reformers  did  not  wish  to  be  fettered.  They  did  not,  more- 
over, in  any  way  wish  to  be  recognized  as  forming  a  sect  out- 
side the  pale  of  the  Mother  Church,  and  they  were  very 
desirous  of  having  their  work  recognized  as  done  within  the 
Church  itself,  which  could  not  possibly  be  the  case  if  they 
joined  the  Dissenters. 

The  Reformers  were  accustomed  to  meet  together  periodi- 
cally to  talk  matters  over,  and  to  consider  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  The  author  of  the  "History  of  Calvinistic 
Methodism"  (Vol.  I.,  p.  159),  tells  us  that  they  met  occa- 
sionally even  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1740. 
There  were  now  in  the  country  a  great  number  of  people 
that  were  thoroughly  awakened  by  the  labours  of  these  good 
men ;  and  there  were  small  societies  of  them  scattered 
through  the  different  counties.  And '  there  were  matters 
arising  that  required  wisdom  and  deliberation,  in  order  to 
deal  rightly  with  them.  The  first  Association  belonging  to 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists  was  held  at  Watford,  Glamorgan- 
shire, January  5  and  6,  1743— Moderator,  Rev.  George  White- 
field.  Besides  the  Moderator,  there  were  present  the  follow- 
ing clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England :  Daniel  Rowlands, 
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William  Williams,  John  Powell ;  Exhorters  or  preachers  : 
Howel  Harris,  Joseph  Humphreys,  John  Cennick,  Herbert 
Jenkins,  James  Beaumont,  &c.  This  Association  was  not 
the  only  one  in  which  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield  was  pre- 
sent.    We  find  him  again  at  Watford,  and  at  other  places.* 

The  Associations  were  held  quarterly,  and  they  are  still 
called  Quarterly  Associations.  They  appointed  a  Monthly 
Association  besides,  which  also  still  continues  under  the 
name  of  Monthly  Meeting  or  Presbytery.  In  these  Associa- 
tions they  transacted  all  the  business  which  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  movement,  and  with  the  small  churches 
that  had  been  formed.  In  the  first  Association,  held  at 
Watford,  they  appointed  a  number  of  private  exhorters  to 
undertake  the  care  of  the  churches,  and  they  appointed  a 
general  overseer  over  them  all.  They  also  appointed  a 
number  of  public  exhorters  or  preachers.  The  private  ex- 
horters would  correspond  to  the  deacons  or  elders  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  public  exhorters  to  the  unordained 
preachers.  They  divided  the  country  into  five  districts  in 
the  same  year : — 

1.  Radnor  and  Montgomery. — Moderator,  Rev.  William 

Williams. 

2.  Cardigan  and  Carmarthen. — Moderator,  Rev.  Daniel 

Rowlands. 

3.  Brecon. — Moderator,  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis. 

4.  Pembrokeshire. — Moderator,  Rev.  Howel  Davies. 

5.  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth. — Moderator,  Rev.   John 

Powell. 

Each  of  these  districts  formed  its  own  Monthly  Meeting  or 
Presbytery.  Quarterly  Associations  were  also  agreed  upon, 
when  they  all  assembled  together.  George  Whitefield  was 
appointed  General  Moderator;  he  appointed  Mr.  Howel 
Harris  to  take  his  place  in  his  absence. 

Though  the  Reformers  had   proceeded  so   far,   they  still 
were   exceedingly    reluctant    to    do    anything   which   would 
savour  directly  of  dissent.     These  small  churches  they  called 
*  *'  History  of  Methodism."     Vol.  I.,  p.  163. 
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societies  within  the  Established  Church.  The  preachers  they 
called  exhorters ;  those  who  had  the  care  of  a  district  com- 
prising a  number  of  churches  were  not  called  pastors,  nor 
ministers,  nor  bishops,  but  simply  overseers.  In  the  Asso- 
ciation referred  to  above,  at  Watford,  there  were  many  that 
were  unwilling  to  partake  of  the  Communion,  either  at  church 
on  the  one  hand,  or  with  the  Dissenters  on  the  other,  and 
they  were  advised  to  partake  in  the  Church  of  England,  until 
the  way  was  clear  for  them  to  leave  it.  It  was  long,  also, 
before  they  made  any  effort  to  build  places  of  worship  foi 
themselves.  The  first  chapel  that  was  built  was  at  Builth,  in 
the  year  1747.  They  did  not  call  it  a  chapel^  however;  that 
word  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Church  of  England. 
They,  therefore,  called  their  chapels  houses  for  religious  pur- 
poses, or  houses  of  worship.  The  unordained  preachers  did 
not  take  any  licences  to  preach  the  Gospel  for  a  long  time, 
because  by  so  doing  they  had  to  make  a  public  profession  of 
dissent.  The  matter  was  before  the  Association  at  Blaen-y- 
Glyn,  July,  1745,  and  the  resolution  they  came  to  was,  that  to 
take  a  licence  for  preaching  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  give  up 
the  work  on  the  other,  would  be  dishonourable  to  the  Lord  ;  if 
persecution  increased  they  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  if  refused  a  hearing,  then  to  the  bishops ;  and  if  they 
lost  their  liberty  altogether  in  the  matter,  then  nothing  re- 
mained for  them  but  to  leave  the  Church  of  England. 
Another  further  proof  of  their  great  love  to  the  Mother 
Church  is  the  fact  that  the  services  were  never  held  at  the 
same  time  as  in  the  Church.  If  there  was  a  Communion 
service  in  a  church,  it  was  expected  that  all  other  services 
should  be  given  up  for  miles  around,  in  order  that  all  might 
be  free  to  go  into  the  Church  service.  This  custom  con- 
tinued for  many  years  in  Wales.  At  a  Monthly  Association, 
held  at  Watford,  September  27,  1744,  the  case  of  Thomas 
Williams,  one  of  the  overseers,  was  brought  forward,  because 
he  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  gown  and  cassock  of  the 
priest.  When  the  matter  came  on  it  appears  that  the  sinner 
was  rather  in  a  repentant  mood,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
explain   that   he   had  nothing  at   all    against    those    sacred 
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vestments  in  themselves,   but  the  idolatrous    reverence  that 
was  paid  to  them.* 

It  is  then  abundantly  clear  that  the  Reformers  and  first 
Methodists  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  forming  a  new  sect, 
and  that  even  when  matters  were  tending  in  that  direction 
they  opposed  such  a  movement,  as  far  as  they  could  do  so 
without  detriment  to  the  good  work  they  had  so  near  at  heart. 
But  the  movement  was  gaining  ground.  In  the  year  1 742  there 
were  as  many  as  forty  exhorters  or  preachers,  and  in  the  year 
1744  there  were  about  140  small  churches  formed  in  South 
Wales.  Besides  these  there  were  in  the  year  1742  the  several 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  the  number  of  about 
ten,  who  favoured  the  movement,  f  That  number  was  con- 
siderably increased.  But  in  North  Wales  the  largest  number 
of  clergymen  with  the  new  movement  at  one  time  was  three — 
Thomas  Charles,  Bala,  S.  Lloyd,  Bala,  and  William  Lloyd, 
Carnarvon. 

For  many  years  after  this  the  new  body  had  no  ordination 
of  ministers  within  itself;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
it  was  brought  about.  There  was  no  Communion  throughout 
Cardiganshire  for  four  or  five  years  after  the  death  of  Rowlands 
—i.e.,  unless  they  wished  to  go  into  the  parish  churches.  In 
1794  or  1795  Aberystwyth  and  Twrgwyn  were  added  to  Llan- 
geitho.  In  Pembrokeshire  for  many  years  there  was  only 
one  chapel,  that  of  Woodstock ;  in  Carmarthenshire,  only  at 
Llanlluan  ;  in  Glamorganshire,  only  Llangan.  In  the  whole 
of  North  Wales  there  was  only  one  place— Bala.  These  in- 
clude nearly  all  the  places  where  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  commemorated  among  the  Methodists  in  those 
times ;  and  every  Communion  Sunday  the  people  travelled 
from  distant  places  into  them.  But  the  churches  and  mem- 
bers were  increasing  greatly,  and  it  became  an  impossibility 
for  the  few  ordained  clergymen  that  had  joined  them  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  all.  The  first  thing  that  was  aimed  at 
was  to  have  more  places  appointed  for  Communion ;  for  the 
fewer  the   number  the   greater   the   travel.      Several  of  the 

*  "  History  of  Methodism."     Vol.  I.,  p.  180. 
flbid.     Vol.  I.,  p.  237. 
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clergymen  strenuously  opposed  this — e.g.,  Nathaniel  Row- 
lands, the  son  of  Daniel  Rowlands,  and  David  Griffiths, 
Nevern.  But  the  people  were  not  satisfied  with  having  more 
places  consecrated  for  Communion  Service,  they  wanted  more 
men  to  administer  the  Sacrament.  The  matter  was  brought 
forward,  in  the  first  instance,  probably  at  an  Association  at 
Llangeitho,  when  the  Rev.  D.  Jones,  Llangan,  was  Moderator ; 
and  the  Moderator  himself,  and  the  other  clergymen,  were 
quite  intolerant,  simply  because  they  wanted  to  keep  them- 
selves and  the  movement  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  also  because  it  entailed  upon  them  the  loss  of 
certain  privileges.  They  would  not  hear  of  ordination 
amongst  themselves.  The  call  for  additional  ministers  was 
strong  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  becoming 
stronger  year  by  year. 

In  some  of  the  Associations  the  discussions  were  warm,  and 
at  times  it  would  almost  appear  that  a  disruption  must  take 
place.  At  one  time  the  Rev.  D.  Griffiths,  Nevern,  made  the 
remark,  with  reference  to  the  movement,  comparing  it  with 
the  Mother  Church  :  "  The  people  who  saw  the  first  temple 
w^eep  in  looking  at  the  second,  when  they  remember  the 
superior  glory  of  the  first."  Mr.  George  Williams,  St.  David's, 
replied  :  "We  shall  do  well  yet,  if  we  get  the  same  promises 
as  they  had.  The  glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  former."  This  reply  had  a  powerful  effect 
upon  the  people. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala,  the  chief  of  the  three 
clergymen  of  North  Wales  who  had  joined  the  Methodists, 
did  not  feel  in  favour  of  the  ordination  of  ministers.  He 
opposed  it,  and  very  much  feared  the  consequences.  In  one 
Association,  held  at  Bala,  where  he  was  Moderator,  he  spoke 
very  strongly  against  the  ordination  of  ministers  amongst 
themselves.  There  were  others  there  that  spoke  very  strongly 
on  the  other  side.  In  the  heat  of  debate,  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Morris,  one  of  the  ablest  preachers  of  the  time, 
arose,  leaning  upon  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  pulpit.  Soon 
the  eyes  of  all  were  upon  him,  expecting  him  to  say  some- 
thing.    Perfect  silence  ensued,  and  he  said  not  a  word.     But 
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while  the  eyes  of  all  were  upon  him,  he  turned  to  the  chair, 
and  said  that  he  wished  to  ask  the  reverend  chairman  one 
question,  which  he  hoped  he  would  answer  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  :  "  I  am  here  to-day  representing  hundreds  of 
people  in  this  Assembly,  and  in  other  places,  and  I  call  upon 
Mr.  Charles  to  give  me  an  honest  answer  to  this  one  ques- 
tion :  Which  is  the  greater,  to  preach  the  Gospel  or  to  admin- 
ister the  Sacraments  ? "  Then  all  eyes  turned  from  the 
questioner  to  the  chairman,  anxiously  awaiting  his  reply. 
After  awhile  Mr.  Charles  arose  and  said,  clearly  and  tenderly, 
"  The  greater  is  to  preach  the  Gospel."  "  Then,"  said  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Morris,  "  we  are  one.  The  devil  wished  to  separate 
us  ;  but  thanks  be  to  God,  we  are  still  united."  A  similar 
feeling  at  once  took  possession  of  the  Assembly,  and  many 
were  convinced  that  the  struggle  was  now  virtually  over.  Mr. 
Charles  offered  no  more  opposition.  The  Rev.  D.  Jones, 
Llangan,  the  eminent  minister  that  had  enriched  Wales  for 
many  years  with  his  fine  eloquence  and  beauty  of  Christian 
grace,  died  in  the  year  iSi^.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rowlands 
was  expelled  for  immorality  in  the  year  1807.  And  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  other  clergymen  were  ripened  for  the  event. 
After  the  North  Wales  Association  had  passed  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  it,  they  sent  a  letter  to  the  brethren  in  South  Wales 
to  acquaint  them  of  what  they  had  done;  and  the  friends 
there  came  to  the  same  decision.  The  first  Ordination  took 
place  in  North  Wales,  June  20,  181 1,  and  in  South  Wales, 
in  xA.ugust  of  the  same  year.  In  the  North,  eight  were  ordained, 
one  of  whom  was  John  Elias,  and  in  the  South,  thirteen  were 
ordained. 

Thus  the  barrier  of  separation  between  this  body  and  the 
Church  of  England  was  now  completed,  and  the  last  gate  be- 
tween them  and  it  was  shut.  It  does  not  appear,  though  the 
Reformers  and  their  followers  wished  to  be  considered  within 
the  pale  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Mother  Church,  that 
the  slightest  recognition  was  taken  of  them.  From  1735, 
when  the  movement  was  first  begun,  to  181 1,  when  the  sepa- 
ration was  completed,  there  is  a  period  of  seventy-six  years. 
Yet,   within  all  these  years,  the  Church  authorities  took  no 
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step  towards  keeping  them  within  their  fold.  The  truth  seems, 
to  be  that  the  movement  from  the  very  beginning  was  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  could  not 
in  any  way  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  it.  What  identified 
the  movement  with  the  Establishment  at  all  was  the  fact  that 
the  promoters  were  members  and  clergymen  of  the  Church. 
It  is  now  clear  to  all  that  the  Mother  Church  committed  a 
great  mistake,  the  greatest,  possibly,  that  she  ever  did 
commit  in  Wales.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  this  new  body 
would  have  fared,  if  the  Church  authorities  had  been  willing 
to  keep  it  within  its  own  pale.  It  is  possible  that,  fresh  with 
the  buoyancy  and  vigour  of  youth,  it  would  have  leaped  over 
all  bounds,  and  of  its  own  accord  severed  its  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England,  and  do  as  that  Church  did  with  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  hold,  like  itself,  full  and  intact,  its 
supposed  apostolic  succession. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodist  Body  has  gone  on  increasing 
rapidly  ever  since  its  first  start  in  the  last  century.  It  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here,  perhaps,  to  give  a  brief  statement  of 
the  progress  it  has  made. 

The  numerical  condition  of  the  four  chief  bodies  in  Wales 
in  the  year  1861  was  this  : — 

Communicants.  '^chooL^' 

Independents  97,647       ...         88,765 

Calvinistic  Methodists       ...       90,560       ...  135,250 

Baptists        5o>903       •••         42,453 

Wesleyan  Methodists         ...       24,395       ...  

In  the  year  1882*  they  stood  thus  : 

Communicanls.  ^"  Sunday- 

school. 

Calvinistic  Methodists       ...  122,107  ...  176,981 

Independents          120,653  •••  1^18,737 

Baptists        81,372  ...  90,951 

Wesleyan  Methodists         ...  32,146  ...  58,936 

In  the  statistics  published  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Body,  last  June,  the  number  of  communicants  is  124,505  ; 
276,051  adherents.  The  Body  which  has  the  most  rapid 
increase  in  Wales  at  the  present  day  is  the  Baptist. 

*  We  give  the  numbers  for  this  year  because  the  Independents  do  not 
publish  annual  statistics.  For  the  year  1882,  Dr.  Rees  obtained  them  by 
writing  to  every  church. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

SOCIETIES    OR    CHURCH    MEETINGS. 

Founding  of  Societies  by  Howel  Harris— By  Daniel  Rowlands— Pamphlet 
of  Rules,  &c.,  drawn  up— Nature  of  the  Meetings— Rules— Questions 
for  self-examination — Further  Questions,  for  those  more  advanced — 
Object  of  the  Society — Opposition  to  their  formation — Letter  of 
Howel  Harris  to  Griffith  Jones— Essay  of  Williams,  Pantycelyn,  on 
the  subject — Progress. 

It  appears  that  Howel  Harris  in  the  year  1736 — which  was 
the  first  year  of  his  going  about  the  different  parishes — estab- 
lished several  small  societies  in  the  houses  he  visited.  He 
accompanied  a  certain  teacher  of  psalmody,  who  went  about 
the  parishes  to  teach  music  to  the  young ;  after  the  instruc- 
tion was  over,  Howel  Harris  exhorted  them.  "By  this 
means,"  he  observes  in  his  diary,  "  many  were  brought  under 
conviction,  and  77iany  religious  societies  were  formed.  I  began 
in  imitation  of  the  societies  which  Dr.  Woodward  had  given 
an  account  of  in  a  little  treatise  on  that  subject ;  there  being 
•as  yet  no  other  societies  of  the  kind  either  in  England  or 
Wales."  ^  In  the  year  1739  there  were  as  many  as  thirty 
of  these  societies  established  through  the  country. 

Daniel  Rowlands  commenced  establishing  communities  of 
the  same  nature  in  the  year  1737.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  mutual  understanding  between  them  on  the  subject. 
It  was  a  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  each  of  them  with  keen 
spiritual  insight  was  led  to  the  same  thing.  The  way  in 
which  Rowlands  established  the  first,  appears  to  be  this : 
He  asked  one  of  the  members  at  Llancwnlle  to  call  with 
the  others,  and  invite  them  to  meet  him  on  a  special  night 
in  a  certain  house.  On  the  night  appointed  they  assembled 
*  "  Life  and  Times  of  Howel  Harris,"  p.  17. 
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together  without  knowing  for  what  purpose  they  were  called. 
The  object  of  the  meeting,  however,  was  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  asking  them 
questions  and  enlightening  their  understanding.  This  was 
in  1737.  He  established  similar  societies  in  Llangeitho, 
Ystradffin,  and  other  places.  Howel  Harris  and  Rowlands 
soon  came  to  know  of  each  other,  and  they  gladly  joined 
hands  in  the  movement.  Thirty  of  these  societies  were 
established  in  Wales  before  Whitefield  and  Wesley  visited 
the  country.  The  Methodist  movement  in  Wales  had 
arisen  quite  independently  of  the  Methodist  movement  in 
England;  so  the  formation  of  these  societies  was  perfectly 
independent  of  the  Wesleyan  class  meetings,  which  wer  enct 
established  till  the  year  1739. 

John  Wesley  established  his  first  societies  in  the  year  1739, 
at  Bristol ;  and  he  speaks  of  them  in  his  journal,  April  14^ 
1739,  in  the  following  way:  "In  the  evening  three  women 
agreed  to  meet  together  weekly,  with  same  intention  as  those 
at  London,  viz.,  *to  confess  their  faults  one  to  another,  and 
pray  one  for  another,  that  they  may  be  healed.'  At  eight, 
four  young  men  agreed  to  meet  in  pursuance  of  the  same 
design.  How  dare  any  man  deny  this  to  be  (as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  it)  a  means  of  grace  ordained  by  God  ? "  These 
were  the  first  established  by  John  Wesley ;  those  he  refers 
to  in  London,  were  societies  in  the  Church  of  England, 
formed  by  pious  clergymen,  for  the  same  great  object  of 
holding  "  conversations  that  might  tend  to  mutual  edifi- 
cation." 

In  the  year  1742,  a  pamphlet  was  drawn  up,  entitled: 
"The  Grounds,  Objects,  and  Rules  of  the  Societies,  or 
Special  Meetings,  which  have  now  just  begun  in  Wales.  To 
which  are  added  some  Hymns  to  be  sung  in  them.  By  Men 
from  the  Church  of  England.  Prov.  xv.  22;  xxiv.  6;  xxvii.  17. 
Bristol :  Printed  by  Felix  Farley,  in  Castle  Green.     1742." 

The  preface  is  addressed  "  To  all  who  have  been  made 
ready  to  deny  themselves,  and  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  to 
follow  the  Lamb ;  but  more  particularly  to  the  Societies  from 
the  Church  of  England."     The  authors  of  this  pamphlet  were 
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Daniel  Rowlands,  Howel  Harris,  and  Williams,  Pantycelyn. 
The  grounds  of  these  meetings  are  drawn  from  Scripture  : 
*'  I.  The  command  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  Paul,  that  we 
should  not  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together.  2.  If 
it  is  our  duty  to  exhort  one  another  daily  (Heb.  iii.  13),  then  we 
ought  to  come  together  for  that  purpose.  3.  It  was  the  custom 
of  godly  men  to  assemble  together  under  the  Old  Testament 
(Mai.  iii.  16)  and  under  the  New.  So  were  the  disciples 
assembled  together  when  Christ  appeared  unto  them  after 
His  resurrection,  and  said,  '  Peace  be  unto  you  '  (Luke  xxiv. 
33 — 36).  4.  Our  Saviour  has  promised  to  be  present  where 
there  are  two  or  three  assembled  in  His  Name,  which  promise 
all  who  have  come  together  from  age  to  age  have  received 
(Matt,  xxviii.  20)."  The  objects  of  these  meetings  were : 
*'  I.  In  obedience  to  the  commandment,  to  provoke  unto  love 
and  to  good  works  (Heb.  x.  24).  2.  To  prevent  hardness  of 
heart  and  backsliding  when  we  are  weak  in  grace,  and  when 
•our  corruptions  are  strong  and  temptations  numerous  (i  Cor. 
iii.  I,  2,  3).  3.  In  order  that  we  may  better  understand  the 
devices  of  Satan  (2  Cor.  ii.  11),  the  deceit  of  our  hearts,  and 
the  work  and  growth  of  grace  in  our  souls  (i  Pet.  iii.  8). 
4.  In  order  to  enlighten  one  another  in  the  Word  of  God,  and 
in  order  to  establish  and  build  ourselves  up  on  our  most  holy 
faith.  5.  In  order  to  exhort  one  another,  and  to  prevent 
strifes,  hatred,  evil  surmisings,  envy,  &c.  (i  Tim.  vi.  4.  6).  To 
have  regard  for  the  life  and  conversation,  the  spirit  and  temper, 
of  one  another,  and  to  bear  one  another's  burdens  (Gal.  vi.  2). 
7.  In  order  to  glorify  the  work  of  God's  grace,  by  speaking  to 
one  another  of  what  He  has  done  to  our  souls,  after  the 
example  of  David  (Psa.  Ixvi.  16).  8.  In  order  to  become 
strong  against  the  enemies  of  our  souls — the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil;  in  order  to  pray  for  one  another,  and 
to  impart  to  one  another  whatever  new  we  have  known 
about  God,  His  Son,  and  about  ourselves,  since  our  last 
meeting." 

To  arrive  at  the  above  objects,  three  simple  rules  were  fixed 
upon  :  "  I.  That,  after  singing  and  prayer  (i  Tim.  ii.  i),  we 
open  our  bosoms  to  one  another,  and  disclose,  in  the  simplicity 
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of  our  hearts,  all  the  good  and  the  evil  we  see  within  us, 
according  to  the  help  that  is  given,  and  as  far  as  this  is 
becoming  in  the  presence  of  men.  2.  In  order  to  remove 
all  things  that  prevent  the  increase  of  love,  that  we  reveal  all 
the  suspicions  that  lurk  in  our  minds  about  one  another,  which 
come  from  Satan,  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,  or  in  any  other 
way.  Great  is  the  good  we  have  experienced  from  this.  To 
neglect  this  simplicity  has  enabled  Satan  to  create  such  con- 
tention and  strife  (Matt,  xviii.  15,  16,  17).  3.  That  we  be 
examined  and  questioned  by  one  another ;  because  we  are  so 
partial  to  ourselves,  and  do  not  come  to  the  point  in  examining 
ourselves  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5)." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  questions  for  self-examination, 
briefly  given  :  "  i .  What  is  our  object  in  everything  we  under- 
take, the  glory  of  God  or  something  else  ?  2.  What  induce- 
ments and  motives  do  we  find  in  ourselves,  the  love  of  Christ 
or  self-love  ?  3.  With  what  will  do  we  walk,  the  will  of  God  as 
revealed  in  His  Word  or  our  own  ?  Do  we  deny  ourselves  in 
all  things  ?  " 

All  the  followers  of  Christ  are  taken  to  be  one  in  all  the 
great  essentials,  though  there  may  be  every  shade  of  difference 
between  them  as  to  non-essentials ;  therefore,  no  one  was 
refused  membership  in  these  societies  who  complied  with  the 
above  rules,  and  could  answer  the  following  questions  satis- 
factorily :  "  I.  Have  you  been  convinced  of  your  sins  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  so  that  you  see  yourself  altogether  lost  ?  2.  Do 
you  feel  that  you  cannot  see  anything  of  the  glory  of  God  and 
His  Son  without  the  light  of  the  Spirit  ?  3.  Have  you  seen 
that  you  are  altogether  sinful  and  altogether  helpless  in  that 
condition  ?  4.  Do  you  believe  that  we  are  to  be  saved 
through  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  only ;  and  that 
this  is  to  be  received  through  faith,  and  that  this  faith  is 
through  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  5.  Has  the  Spirit  of  God  made 
you  ready  to  leave  all  for  Christ  ?  6.  Have  you  been  carefully 
considering  the  conditions  of  salvation  ?  And  do  you  find 
that  the  grace  of  God  has  enabled  you  to  deny  yourself  in 
everything,  and  submit  to  the  will  of  Christ?  7.  If  the  Holy 
Spirit  doth  not  yet  witness  with  your  spirit  that  you  are  the 
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child  of  God,  do  you  find  that  you  always  seek  God  with  your 
whole  heart?  8.  Do  you  feel  that  nothing  which  you  have 
experienced  hitherto  can  give  you  rest,  until  you  experience 
Christ  within  you,  and  know  that  you  believe  in  Him  ;  and 
until  you  see  His  righteousness  satisfying  Divine  justice  in 
your  behalf,  and  so  kindling  a  flame  of  love  in  your  bosom 
towards  Him  ?  9.  Do  you  believe,  and  consent  to,  the 
fundamental  truths — first,  about  the  Trinity  ;  second,  election ; 
third,  original  sin  ;  fourth,  justification  by  faith ;  fifth,  con- 
tinuance in  a  state  of  grace,  &c.,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
Articles  and  Homilies  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  And  in 
regard  to  those  non-essential  things,  such  as  church  discipline, 
ceremonies,  the  manner  and  time  of  baptism,  &c.,  where  we 
do  not  altogether  agree  perhaps, — Do  you  promise  that  you 
will  not  trouble  your  brethren  with  respect  to  them  ?  10.  Do 
you  feel  that  it  is  the  love  of  Christ  that  impels  you  to  join 
us  ?  And  do  you  agree  to  these  rules,  looking  upon  us,  and 
we  upon  you,  as  members  of  the  same  body,  as  children  of 
the  same  Father,  as  one  ?  And  are  you  willing  to  keep  what 
you  hear  in  these  meetings  to  yourself;  for  to  speak  of  these 
spiritual  experiences  before  the  world  is  to  cast  pearls  before 
swine  ?  " 

These  questions  were  to  be  asked  to  those  who  had  entered 
their  names  in  a  previous  meeting  as  wishful  to  join  ;  and,  after 
having  heard  the  testimony  of  friends  about  character,  con- 
victions, &c.  Provision  is  made  also  for  those  who  could  not 
give  clear  answers  as  yet.  They  were  to  be  treated  as  babes. 
And  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  were 
more  advanced,  who  could  bear  strong  meat,  a  more  special 
meeting  still  was  agreed  to ;  and  all  who  had  been  in  the 
general  society  for  a  length  of  time,  and  were  of  unblemished 
character,  were  to  be  admitted.  In  this  society  within  society, 
a  series  of  deeper  questions  were  given,  such  as :  "  Do  you 
know  that  you  believe  ?  that  you  are  in  the  faith  ?  that  your 
sins  are  forgiven  ?  that  Christ  died  for  you  in  particular  ?  and 
that  He  now  dwells  within  you  ?  and  that  God  has  loved  you 
with  an  everlasting  love  ?  Does  the  Spirit  of  God  witness  with 
your  spirit  that  you  are  the  child  of  God  ?     Do  you  feel  more 
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and  more  sympathy  with  those  that  are  tempted  ?  and  more 
pity  and  consideration  and  love  for  all,  especially  for  them  that 
are  of  the  household  of  faith  ?     Do  you  feel  an  increase  of 
spiritual  light  in  yourself,   revealing   unto   you   more  of  the 
holiness  of  God  and  the  spirituality  of  His  law ;  and  more  of 
the  deceit  and  wickedness  of  your  own  heart,  the  evil  of  sin, 
and  the  worth  of  Christ?      Is  your  conscience  more  tender, 
condemning  you  for  the  first  beginnings  of  sin  in  your  mind  ? 
— for  every  lustful  look  ?  for  the   beginnings  of  frivolity  and 
fleshly   mirth?   for  hypocrisy?   bitter    temper?   in  their  very 
first  beginnings ;   for  idle  words  ?  for  forgetfulness  of  God  ? 
for  vain  and  corrupt  imaginations  ?    What  lesson  has  the  Lord 
taught  you  since  we  were  here  before  ?      How  much  more  do 
you  see  of  the  evil  and  deceitfulness  of  your  heart  ?   of  the 
devices  of  Satan  ?  of  the  depths  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  the 
wonderful  work  of  His  grace  in  yourself?   of  spiritual  and 
experiential  light  in  His  Word  ?     Do  you  see  more  of  the 
wonder  of  God's  special  love  towards  yourself?     And  does 
this  change  you  to  His  image  ?  and  make  you  long  more  for 
glorifying  His   Name,    and   for  seeing  Him  coming  to    be 
glorified  in  His   saints?     Do  the  sins  of   others  touch  you 
more?     And   do  you  feel  that   your   souls   are   rooted   and 
grounded   more  and  more  in  love  ;    so  that,  notwithstanding 
your  weakness,  your  corruption  and  darkness,  which  caused 
you  pain  before,  and  is  still  a  cause  of  grief,  yet  you  feel  that 
your  full  redemption  is  in  Christ ;  and  through  the  fulness,  the 
might,  and  the  faithfulness  of  Christ  you  are  still  happy  in  your 
misfortunes,  and  can  say,  when  the  clouds  are  darkest,  'I  know 
whom  I  have  believed  '  ?     Can  you  say — as  you  have  come  to 
see  more  clearly,  by  the  witness  of  the  water  and  the  blood- 
that  your  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Dife  ?  and  do  you 
know  firmly  that  '  neither  death,  nor  life     ...     nor  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  is  able  to  separate  you  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ' ;  and 
that  no  one  can  pluck  you  out  of  His  hand,  for  the  Father  is 
greater  than  all ;  and  when  your  earthly  house  of  this  taber- 
nacle is  dissolved,  can  you  say  that  you  have  a  '  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens,'  and  that  the  ground 
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on  which  you  rest  all  this  is  the  everlasting  covenant  and  the 

immutability  of  God?  " 

The  hymns   accompanying   the  pamphlet  are    by    Howel 

Harris,  Rowlands,  and  one  or  two  others. 

We  see  from   the  above  that   the  simple  object  of  these 

societies  was  the  edification  and  sanctification  of  the  members. 

In  the  "  Life  of  Howel  Harris,"  p.  104,  we  find  the  following 

reference  to  them  : — 

"  A  Monthly  Association  was  held  at  Glan-yr-afon-ddu,  April 
17,    1744.      Harris,    Rowlands,    Williams,    and   others   were 

present.  It  was  agreed,  '  That  we  should  look  out  for  proper 
persons  to  catechize  all  within  and  without  our  societies,  in 

order  to  establish  the  lambs  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sound 

principles    in  Mr.   Griffith  Jones'    catechism.     That,  for  the 

better  regulating  of  catechizing,  the  superintendents,  after 
proper  persons  are  called  to  the  work,  should  be  present  to 
assist'  Several  catechists  were  appointed,  among  whom  was 
W.  Hughes,  of  Nottage.  It  was  recommended  that  cate- 
chizing be  set  up  and  carried  on  in  such  a  manher  as  may  be 
most  profitable,  and  so  as  to  stir  up  all  to  search  the  Scriptures 
more.  We  agreed  to  communicate  in  the  parish  churches, 
and  to  advise  the  people  to  do  so." 

Some  of  the  clergymen  that  took  part  in  the   Methodist 
movement  were  opposed  to  the  formation  of  these   societies 
within  the  fold  of  the  Church.     One  of  these  was  the  Rev.  \ 
Griffith  Jones,  Llanddowror.      Howel  Harris  writes  to  him  to  ' 
justify  what  he  was  doing  ("  Life  of  Howel  Harris,"  pp.  74,  75. 
By  E.  Morgan)  : — 

"  I  was  reckoned  a  good  Christian  before  ever  I  had  the  ' 
full  inward  sight,  and  became  quite  condemned  by  the  law.  ' 
The  Sovereign  Lord  then  wrought  faith  in  me  to  lay  hold  on  . 
Christ's  imputed  righteousness.     But  I    must  bless  God  for 
that   Christian   simplicity  and   brotherly    love  manifested   in 
asking  heart  questions  of  one  another,  which  has  been  the 
means  the  Lord  blessed  to  open  my  eyes.     I  also  mention 
some  things  in  the  fellowship  meetings  from  the  same  love, 
and  for  the  same  end  as  it  was  done  to  me.     This  calling  upon 
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others  to  give  an  account  to  me  is  reckoned  spiritual  pride ; 
as  if  I  assumed  something  which  I  ought  not ;  but  I  leave  my 
Lord  to  answer  for  me.  O,  dear  Sir,  mistake  not  my  end  nor 
my  spirit ;  for  at  this  moment  I  could  write  with  tears  of  love 
to  you.  I  am,  and  ever  was,  persuaded  that  I  shall  see  you 
shining  in  glory.  It  is  the  concern  of  the  Lord's  cause  that 
makes  me  write  to  you,  not  cunningly  and  artfully,  but  in 
simplicity,  in  the  Spirit  of  our  common  Lord,  and  from  the 
abundance  of  the  heart." 

Williams,  of  Pantycelyn,  made  an  essay  on  the  subject, 
entitled  "Templum  experientiae  apertum;  or.  The  Door  of  the 
Experience  Meeting  opened,  that  all  who  wish  may  look  in." 
In  this  essay  he  treats  at  length  of  the  excellent  qualities 
necessary  in  the  catechizers,  and  the  various  drawbacks  which 
are  to  be  found  in  them,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  catechizing.  He  gives  also  a  somewhat  similar 
statement  of  questions  as  is  found  above,  with  some  additions.* 
With  reference  to  receiving  fresh  members,  he  observes  : — 

"  The  best  way  is  for  the  candidate  to  make  known  to  the 
stewards  (deacons)  his  name  some  time  beforehand ;  and  then 
these  stewards  ought  to  examine  him  by  special  questions,  and 
this  more  than  once  ;  inquiring  of  his  neighbours  his  history  ; 
and  asking  his  friends  what  change  has  come  over  him  ;  getting 
to  know  his  history,  if  possible,  of  godly  and  ungodly  alike  ; 
and  when  this  has  been  done  for  a  month  or  so,  this  may  be 
called  his  probation.  Then,  if  the  stewards  find  that  they  can 
bring  his  case  before  the  whole  society,  let  all  the  members,  if 
they  wish,  ask  him  questions,  and  let  them  have  the  testimony 
of  all  the  members  about  his  grace  and  the  truth  of  his  con- 
victions ;  and  then  let  him  be  received,  if  he  is  worthy,  by  the 
consent  of  all  the  society." 

It  is  said  that  Williams,  Pantycelyn,  was  most  efficient  in  . 
the  conduct  of  these  early  societies,  that  he  was  even  superior 
to   Harris  and  Rowlands  in  fine  sensitiveness   and  spiritual 
discernment  to  know  the  kind  of  men  he  dealt  with  ;  that  he 

*See  "  The  Works  of  Williams,  Pantycelyn/'  pp.  661—662.     Edited 
by  Rev.  J.  R.  Kilsby  Jones.     London  :  Mackenzie. 
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had  a  certain  instinct  which  enabled  him  at  once,  by  a  few 
words,  to  know  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  members.  Not 
only  so,  he  was  perfectly  honest  in  what  he  said ;  if  he  found  a 
man  concealing  his  real  intentions,  he  would  say  so,  and  reprove 
him  ;  if  he  found  a  hypocrite,  whoever  he  might  be,  rich  or 
poor,  he  was  candid  and  upright  enough  to  speak  out  his 
convictions. 

Writing  to  Whitefield,  in  the  year  1743,  Howel  Harris  ob- 
serves that  these  societies  were  making  good  progress  : — 

"  In  some  of  our  private  societies  the  Holy  Spirit  is  un- 
commonly powerful  indeed.  We  have  left  it  to  Brother 
Rowlands  to  settle  and  unite  them  together  in  private  bands, 
and  we  find  the  good  effect  of  it.  He  provides  some  glorious 
souls  to  exhort  and  watch  over  them  ;  some  with  more,  and 
some  with  less  power.  But  I  know  not  of  one  that  has  been 
settled  but  has  also  been  blessed ;  and  we  have  reason  to 
hope  that  they  are  where  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  would 
have  them  to  be."  * 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  beginning  as  occasion 
required ;  sometimes  they  were  held  at  the  close  of  a  preaching 
service,  when  one  of  the  preachers  was  present.  As  they 
increased  in  number,  and  as  they  were  seen  to  be  necessary, 
and  were  found  to  be  under  the  blessing  of  God,  they  came 
to  be  held  oftener,  and,  finally,  once  a  week.  In  the  country 
places  they  would  be  held  during  the  day ;  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  this  is  not  uncommon  even  at  the  present  time. 
And  as  their  number  increased  in  the  country,  it  was  felt  that 
there  was  need  of  oversight  and  care.  And  thus,  about  the 
year  1740,  the  ministers  and  exhorters  began  to  assemble 
together  now  and  again  to  talk  matters  over,  and  arrange  for 
the  future.     In  this  way  the  Associations  commenced  :— 

"The  Brethren  in  Wales  did  not  meet  above  two  years 
(once  a  month,  or  once  every  two  months)  before  the  date  of 
this  book  (1742).  They  examined  many  of  the  exhorters, 
but   no    settled   plan   was   formed    until   January  5    and   6, 

*  "  Life  and  Times  of  Howel  Harris/'  p.  125. 
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1743,  when  Mr.  Whitefield  was  sent  for.  It  then  seemed 
to  be  the  will  of  the  Lord,  by  the  united  light  of  all 
the  brethren,  after  humbly  waiting  upon  Him,  and  debating 
the  whole  matter,  that  superintendents  and  private  exhorters 
(deacons  or  elders)  should  be  the  order  among  the  lay 
brethren ;  that  Harris  should  inspect  them  all ;  and  that  the 
ordained  ministers  should  go  about  as  far  as  they  could ;  that 
the  superintendents  should  each  have  a  certain  district,  and 
that  the  private  exhorters  should  inspect  only  one  or  two 
societies,  and  follow  their  ordinary  calling."  ("Life  and  Times 
of  Howel  Harris,"  p.  96.) 

The  societies  in  the  country  were  divided  into  five  districts, 
with  a  Monthly  Association  belonging  to  each  district.  Then 
they  appointed  one  minister  to  be  Moderator  in  each  district, 
with  overseers,  or  public  exhorters,  to  help  him  in  the  care  of 
the  district.     Over  all  was  the  Quarterly  Association. 

This  is  practically  still  the  constitution  of  the  Welsh  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists.  The  different  churches  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Monthly  Meetings,  these  Monthly  Meetings 
appoint  delegates  to  go  to  the  Quarterly  Associations.  There 
is  a  Quarterly  Association  belonging  to  North  and  South 
Wales.  These  were  for  a  time  comparatively  independent  the 
one  of  the  other ;  though  no  important  measure  was  taken  by 
the  one  without  consulting  the  other.  At  last,  after  a  con- 
ference between  the  members  of  North  and  South,  it  was 
resolved  to  estabHsh  a  General  Assembly  of  the  whole  Con- 
nexion.    The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Swansea,  May,  1864. 
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APPENDIX. 


It  has  been  generally  said  that  Howel  Harris  was  before 
Rowlands  in  the  field.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
certified.  Howel  Harris  was  first  touched  by  the  truths  of  God 
in  the  spring  of  1735  ;  and  in  the  following  May  he  came  into 
greater  light.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  1735,  he  went  to 
Oxford.  It  is  true  that  he  spoke  to  others  about  the  joy  he  felt  from 
the  very  first  time  he  received  the  light.  But  he  could  not  have 
undertaken  any  active  labour  in  this  way  until  his  return  from 
Oxford.  In  the  year  1736  he  did  much  more  in  the  same  way 
with  the  school  he  kept  at  Trevecca,  and  in  following  the  teacher 
of  psalmody  from  parish  to  parish. 

But  what  of  Daniel  Rowlands  ?  He  was  ordained  as  curate  in 
the  year  1733.  He  preached  for  some  time  without  making  any 
impression  ;  in  fact,  he  himself  followed  the  evils  of  the  time.  A 
change,  however,  gradually  worked  in  his  mind,  and  he  felt 
anxious  to  preach  with  more  effect.  He  found  that  the  reason 
why  the  people  followed  old  Mr.  Pugh,  Llwyn-piod,  was  the  fact 
that  he  preached  the  thunders  of  law.  He  followed  his  example, 
with  the  result  that  several  were  under  conviction  of  sin  before 
the  preacher  himself  seemed  to  be  so.  This  must  have  been 
before  the  coming  of  Griffith  Jones,  Llanddowror,  to  Llanddewi- 
brefi  ;  for  the  story  would  have  been  quite  unnatural  after  his 
conversion  under  Griffith  Jones,  But  the  date  of  that  event  is 
1735.  Immediately  after  this,  Daniel  Rowlands  preached  with  the 
new  fire  of  the  revival ;  and  he  also  lost  no  opportunities  of  preach- 
ing in  the  country  around.  For,  according  to  the  letter  already 
quoted  (p.  36),  we  find  that  he  was  preaching  with  great  power  in 
Defynog,  Brecknockshire,  in  the  year  1737.  This  was  the  year 
after  Harris  had  commenced  active  labours.  Harris  himself  also 
says  that  Rowlands  had  commenced  about  the  same  time.  But 
the  probability  is  that  Rowlands  had  commenced  before  him, 
For  if  his  conversion  took  place  in  1735,  the  real  change  in  his 
preaching  took  place  then  ;  though  it  took  further  time  to  ripen 
into  full  fragrance. 
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Dr.  Rees,  of  Swansea,  in  his  valuable  volume  on  "  Protestant 
Nonconformity  in  Wales,"  is  under  some  effort  to  show  that  the 
number  of  Nonconformists  in  Wales  before  the  Methodist  revival 
was  very  considerable.  The  conclusion  he  comes  to  is  that  they 
numbered  50,000,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  population;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  country  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  the 
low  condition  of  morality  mentioned. 

To  prove,  however,  that  there  were  in  Wales  at  this  time  50,000 
Nonconformists,  is  not  much  to  the  purpose  ;  it  is  no  more  to  the 
purpose  than  if  we  could  prove  that  there  were  at  the  time 
300,000  faithful  church-goers.  For  if  a  deep  spiritual  deadness 
had  come  upon  the  followers  of  the  Church  of  England,  clergy- 
men and  people  alike,  surely  the  same  deadness  could  have 
come  upon  the  50,000  Nonconformists.  Their  nu7nber  is  of  no 
account ;  what  manner  of  men  they  were  is  the  question.  To 
prove  this  we  can  have  nothing  better  than  the  testimony  of  those 
who  lived  in  that  age.  The  testimony  of  one  good  man,  perfectly 
free  from  prejudice,  and  living  at  the  time,  is  more  valuable  than 
any  amount  of  statistical  reasoning  at  the  present  day.  If,  then, 
a  man  like  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala,  describes  the 
pcTople  of  North  Wales  as  gluttonous,  drunken,  and  licentious  ; 
and  if  he  says  that  the  morals  of  the  country  were  very  corrupt, 
having  heard  this  from  men  that  knew  it  and  that  had  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  painting  the  country  in  such  colours,  except 
that  that  was  the  truth  of  the  matter;  and  if  a  man  like  the  Rev. 
William  Williams,  of  Pantycelyn,  speaking  of  all  Wales,  tells  us, 
incidentally,  in  his  elegy  on  Howel  Harris,  that  this  eminent 
man  appeared  at  a  time  when  Wales  was  in  the  sleep  of  death — 
presbyter,  priest,  and  bishop  alike  ;*  and  if  Howel  Harris  observes 
"At  that  time  there  was  a  deep  slumber  throughout  the  land! 
The  generality  of  the  people  spent  the  Lord's  Day  contrary  to 

*  The  condemnatory  remarks  passed  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Jones, 
Pontypool,  upon  the  above  incidental  reference  of  the  poet  of  Pantycelyn, 
were  quite  as  uncalled  for  as  those  of  Dr.  Rees.  For  the  poet,  in  saying 
that  priest  and  presbyter  alike  were  asleep  when  Harris  arose,  never 
meant  to  say  there  were  no  good  ministers  belonging  to  the  Noncon- 
formists nor  the  Church  of  England  at  the  time.  What  he  meant  was 
that  this  was  the  character  of  the  great  majority.  His  incidental  asser- 
tion in  the  poem  will  certainly  admit  a  number  of  noble  exceptions  of 
men  belonging  to  Church  and  Dissent,  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  certainly  Williams,  Pantycelyn,  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  fact 
as  Edmund  Jones  and  Dr.  Rees. 
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the  laws  of  God  and  man  ....  family  worship  being  utterly  laid 
aside,  except  among  some  of  the  Dissenters  ;  while  a  universal 
deluge  of  swearing,  lying,  reviling,  drunkenness,  fighting,  and 
gaming,  had  overspread  the  country,  and  that  without  any  stop, 
as  far  as  I  had  seen,  being  attempted  to  be  put  to  it "  *— if,  we  say, 
these  men  testify  that  this  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  time, 
it  is  much  more  to  be  depended  on  than  statistical  inferences  at 
the  present  day.  These  men  bear  witness  to  what  appeared 
clear  and  incontrovertible  to  their  minds.  And  they  were  men, 
be  it  remembered,  that  knew  the  country  well.  William 
Williams,  Pantycelyn,  was  a  man  that  travelled  .about  3,000 
miles  over  Wales  every  year  ;  and  Howel  Harris  had  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  country.  It  is  clear,  also,  from  the  above 
quotation,  that  he  knew  all  about  the  Dissenters,  for  he  speaks  of 
some  of  them  as  holding  family  worship.  And  there  was  an 
Independent  church  of  200  members  within  half-a-mile  of  where 
he  was  born.  Surely,  then,  he  included  these  among  the  people 
that  had  fallen  into  this  spiritual  stupor.  Howel  Harris  said, 
referring  to  the  preaching  of  the  ministers  of  the  time,  "  I  had 
never  seen  one  man  awakened  by  their  preaching  in  our  part  of 
the  country.t 

Dr.  Rees  supposes  that  the  description  given  by  Thomas 
Charles  cannot  be  true  of  South  Wales.  But  Howel  Harris  and 
William  Williams,  Pantycelyn,  were  men  from  South  Wales  ; 
and  they  knew  South  Wales  far  better  than  North  Wales.  More- 
over, they  had  no  denominational  prejudices  at  the  time  as  Dr. 
Rees  intimates  ;  for  when  they  made  those  remarks,  the  Methodist 
body  did  not  exist  ;  the  movement  belonged,  so  far,  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

There  were,  also^,  special  reasons  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  for  such  a  deadness  and  sleep  of  death.  For  within  less 
than  ten  years  before,  the  churches  were  greatly  troubled  by  the 
Baptist  controversy  and  the  great  Arminian  controversy.  What- 
ever ulterior  good  may  arise  from  such  controversies,  they  are 
undoubtedly  followed  at  the  time  by  a  rapid  decay  of  vital 
religion,  and  the  increase  of  immorality.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Rees,  "the  unhappy  Nonconformist  body"  was 
divided  "  into  two  hostile,  antagonistic,  and  irreconcilable 
parties."  "  This,  in  itself,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  all  the  descrip- 

Morgan's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Howel  Harris/''  p.  13.  Holywell,  1852. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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tion  of  spiritual  torpor  given  by  Howel  Harris  and  W.  Williams, 
Pantycelyn. 

Above  all,  the  descriptions  given  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
North  and  South  Wales  alike,  are  not  limited  to  the  Methodists. 
Sir  T.  Phillips's  estimate  of  the  condition  of  Nonconformity  in 
the  country  is  far  lower  than  that  of  Dr.  Rees.  Dr.  Rees 
assumes  without  proof,  and  in  the  face  of  some  proof  to  the 
contrary,  that  Judge  Johnes  bases  his  estimate  of  the  condition 
of  Wales  before  the  Methodist  revival  upon  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Charles's  description  of  North  Wales  ;  and,  inconsiderately,  he 
ascribes  it  to  the  ignorance  of  Judge  Johnes.  After  referring  to 
Judge  Johnes's  "Essay  on  the  Causes  of  Dissent  in  Wales,"  we 
find  that  he  only  uses  this  quotation  as  one  proof.  Moreover,  in 
the  edition  of  his  work  published  in  1870,  nine  years  after  the 
criticism  of  Dr.  Rees,  Judge  Johnes  did  not  alter  nor  modify  his 
statements.  There  was  no  need  of  his  doing  so.  In  fact,  the 
history  of  the  beginnings  of  Methodism  in  South  Wales,  as 
given  by  the  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Liverpool,  abounds  in  evidence 
confirmatory  of  the  description  given  by  Thomas  Charles.  The 
Rev.  Joshua  Thomas,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Baptists  in 
Wales,  and  who  himself  heard  Daniel  Rowlands  preaching  in 
the  year  1737,  in  Carmarthenshire,  gives  a  description  of  the 
condition  of  Wales  at  the  time  which  corresponds  exactly  with 
what  is  given  by  the  rest. 

Dr.  Rees  again  observes,  with  regard  to  the  Methodist  revival 
(P-  3^3y  edition  of  1883)  that  "  all  their  first  societies  were 
gathered  in  the  immediate  neighbourhoods  of  Nonconforming 
churches."  Does  this  prove  anything  as  to  the  religious  con- 
dition of  those  Nonconforming  churches.-*  Or  does  it  prove  in 
any  way  that  those  Nonconforming  churches  helped  the  Meth- 
odists in  the  formation  of  the  new  societies  ?  Does  the  fact  that 
Daniel  Rowlands  established  several  churches  round  Llangeitho 
prove  that  the  Church  of  England,  which  existed  before  in  those 
places,  aided  him  in  the  good  work  ?  Not  at  all.  The  truth  is 
quite  the  opposite  ;  the  Church  of  England  offered  every  opposi- 
tion. It  might  have  been  just  the  same  with  these  Nonconform- 
ing churches.  That  the  Methodists  formed  their  societies  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  proves  nothing  at  all.  The  same 
thing  exactly  might  be  said  of  the  Church  of  England— that  all 
these  societies  were  formed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
some  church  of  the  parish. 

Dr.  Rees  observes  also  :   "  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  that 
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a  single  Methodist  society  had  been  formed,  within  the  first  six 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  revival,  in  any  locality 
where  there  was  not  a  Nonconforming  church.  Welsh  Methodism 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  quite  as  much  an.  offshoot  from 
the  existing  Nonconforming  churches,  as  from  the  Established 
Church"  (p.  313).  In  the  same  way  exactly,  and  with  as  much 
reason,  it  might  be  said  :  "  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  a 
single  Methodist  society  had  been  formed,  within  the  first  six 
years  after  the  commencement  of  the  revival,  in  any  locality 
where  there  was  not  a  parish  church.  Welsh  Methodism  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  an  offshoot  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." But  what  a  false  inference  !  Methodism  was  not  an 
offshoot  in  that  sense  at  all  from  the  Church.  The  Church 
of  England  did  not  favour  the  new  movement,  but  offered 
to  it  the  most  determined  opposition.  The  proximity  of  the 
parish  churches  was  not  helpful,  but  detrimental.  Why  might 
not  the  Nonconforming  churches  be  the  same.?  The  fact  of 
their  proximity  proves  nothing ;  or  it  may  prove  they  were 
enemies  to  the'  movement  quite  as  much  as  they  were  friends. 
And  it  was  not  very  natural  for  the  Dissenters  to  favour  the 
movement,  for  the  Methodists  maintained  their  connection  with 
the  Church  of  England.  Some  good  men  did  favour  them ; 
but  they  were  exceptions,  and  they  shine  the  brighter  because 
they  were  so.  The  Methodists,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  at 
all  wish  to  join  the  Nonconformists ;  for  these  were  looked 
upon  with  disfavour  in  the  country,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  were  followers  of  the  Church  of  England  as  far  as  they 
had  any  concern  at  all  with  religion.*  The  eminent  exceptions 
spoken  of  were  those  Nonconformists  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  state  of  religion  in  their  time,  and  who  longed  for  the  pre- 
sence of  God  amongst  His  people.  For  these,  when  they  heard 
of  the  preaching,  of  Howel  Harris  and  Daniel  Rowlands  with 
new  light  and  new  fervour,  gladly  broke  over  every  barrier  of 
separation,  and  gave  those  good  men  a  warm  welcome. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  Non- 
conformists of  the  time  often  offered  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  Methodist  movement.  The  Rev.  William  Williams, 
Swansea,  who  has  just  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodism,"  observed  in  his  introduction  to  the  first 
edition,  that  so  little  was  the  influence  for  good  of  the  Noncon- 
formists in  South  Wales,  that  preachers  of  the  Gospel  "  were 
*  "  History  of  Methodism. "    Vol.  III.,  pp.  502 — 503. 
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received  in  every  neighbourhood  with  stones  and  brickbats,  and 
met  with  the  worst  treatment,  as  far  as  South  Wales  was  con- 
cerned, in  some  of  those  very  locaUties  where,  according  to  the 
statistics  before  us.  Nonconformity  had  the  greatest  number  of 
adherents." 

The  following  are  quotations  from  the  letters  of  Howel  Harris 
as  they  appear  in  Morgan's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Howel  Harris  "  : — 

"  They  have  threatened  to  turn  these  clergymen  out  of  the 
Church  ;  but  hitherto  the  door  has  not  been  closed  against  them. 
They  have  also  preached  in  this  extraordinary  manner  day  and 
night  in  houses,  barns,  fields  ;  all  the  country  being  ready  to  receive 
the  Word.  The  greatest  bitterness  that  is  manifested  at  present 
against  the  work,  proceeds  from  the  learned  men  and  carnal 
professors  of  every  sect ;  whose  legal  hearts  cannot  rejoice  to  see 
the  Lord  coming  in  a  way  so  contrary  to  human  expectation.  And 
some  of  the  Dissenters — ministers  and  people— join  the  gentry  and 
carnal  clergy  in  speaking  evil  of,  and  opposing  the  work.  But, 
blessed  be  God,  there  are  many  whose  hearts  are  on  the  Lord's 
side,  and  rejoice  in  His  work,  whoever  may  be  the  instruments  ; 
while  too  many  think  it  their  duty  to  take  Gallio's  seat,  being 
neither  for  nor  against  the  work."  (Ibid.,  p.  137.  Quotation  from 
a  letter  of  Harris's  to  Romaine,  as  is  supposed.) 

"  A  great  decay  indeed  prevails  among  all  denominations  ;  but 
I  hope  all  real  Christians,  of  every  name,  have  in  some  measure 
helped  one  another.  However,  the  generality  of  those  in  power 
are  no  friends  to  the  work  ;  they  are  as  yet  restrained  from  using 
their  authority  to  hinder  it,  which  inclines  me  to  hope  that  there 
is  mercy  in  store  for  some  of  them  ;  and  this  makes  us  more 
cautious  in  every  step  we  take,  lest  we  should  give  offence,  so  as 
to  hinder  us  to  win  them  to  Christ."  (Ibid.,  p.  141,  from  Harris's 
letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  M'CuUoch.) 

Speaking  of  Pembrokeshire,  Howel  Harris  observes,  inci- 
dentally:  "About  one-half  of  that  county  understands  nothing 
but  English  ;  the  people  there,  were,  until  he  (Howel  Davies)  went 
among  them,  strangers  to  the  very  form  of  godliness."  (Ibid., 
P-  I37-) 

"  Brother  Benjamin  Thomas,  that  was  turned  out  from  among 
the  Dissenters  for  his  zeal  and  attachment  to  us,  and  brother 
Ingram,  are  settled  as  general  assistants  to  me."     (Ibid.,  p.  134). 

Williams,  Pantycelyn,  in  his  poem,  "  Theomemphus,"  describes 
an  ungodly  man  first  lost  in  a  career  of  sin,  then  aroused  by 
the  preaching  of  Boanerges,  and  brought  to  Christ  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Evangelius.  These  two  great  preachers  are  supposed  to 
represent  Howel  Harris  and  Daniel  Rowlands.  But  Williams, 
moreover,  describes  a  number  of  other  preachers  :  Sedpcus,  Ortho- 
cephalus^  Schematiats,  Arbitrius  Liber.     These  may  reasonably 
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be  taken  to  represent  the  preaching  of  the  day  in  the  pulpits  of 
Church  and  Dissent.  The  description  given  is  a  sad  one.  The 
true  Gospel  was  banished  from  the  pulpit ;  and  the  people, 
therefore,  were  sunk  in  immorality. 

In  Dr.  Rees's  volume  several  letters  are  quoted  from  Noncon- 
formists that  were  very  favourable  to  the  work  Howel  Harris 
was  doing;  the  author  adducing  them  as  proofs  that  the  Non- 
conformists as  a  whole  were  favourable  to  the  new  movement. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  it  proves  nothing  with  reference  to 
the  matter ;  no  more  than  to  adduce  the  kind  letters  which 
Whitefield  and  Howel  Davies  and  Daniel  Rowlands  wrote  to 
Howel  Harris  would  prove  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
favourable  to  the  new  movement.  And  from  one  of  these  very 
letters  ("  History  of  Protestant  Nonconformity  in  Wales,"  p.  340), 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  help  that  was  given  by  the 
existing  Nonconformists  of  the  time  was  not  very  great.  Writing 
to  Howel  Harris,  Edmund  Jones  observes  :  "  There  are  more  of 
our  Dissenting  ministers  who  are  friends  to  the  Methodists 
than  you  mention,  this  side  of  the  country,  beside  Mr.  Davies, 
Mr.  Pugh,  and  myself— viz.,  (five  names) ;  but,  perhaps,  they 
will  not  act  much ;  but  you  know  our  Lord's  saying,  '  He 
that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  side ' ;  and  I  cannot  but  observe 
that  they  are  our  best  men  who  are  favourable  to  you,  and  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  dry  and  inexperienced,  or  Arminians 
that  are  against  you — at  least,  who  are  bitter.  Though,  indeed, 
while  all  of  us  allow  you  to  exhort — though  unordained,  and  not 
called  in  the  usual  way,  but  called  extraordinarily — yet  we  cannot 
still  allow  of  others  going  on  without  a  rule,  much  more  that  there 
should  be  a  succession  of  them  still  rising  up."  "^  From  the  last 
sentences  we  find  sufficient  confirmation  of  what  we  have  said 
all  along  in  this  note,  that  the  Nonconformists  of  the  time  were 
not  likely  to  favour  the  movement,  and  did  not.  Even  their  best 
men,  it  appears,  if  they  allowed  Howel  Harris  to  exhort  when 
unordained,  could  not  possibly  allow  other  exhorters,  much  less  a 
succession  of  them,  to  do  so  in  their  midst.  They  were  compelled, 
therefore,  to  form  communities  by  themselves  ;  and  this  they  did 
with  great  success. 

In  the  letters  of  this  pious  Edmund  Jones  there  are  other  most 
positive  proofs  of  the  lukewarmness  and  worldliness  of  the  Dis- 
senters of  the  time — ministers  and  people  (p.  341)— until  it  is  quite 
a  wonder  how  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Nonconformity  in 
*  Ibid.,  p.  340. 
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Wales  "  could  ever  have  made  the  remarks  he  does  about  the 
favour  shown  by  Dissenters  to  the  new  movement,  and  the  help 
they  gave  to  them,  especially  to  make  the  groundless  assertion 
that  they  were  as  much  an  offshoot  of  Nonconformity  as  of  the 
Church  of  England.  And  how  to  account  for  this  sentence 
(p.  279,  ed.  1883)  is  beyond  our  power  altogether  :  "  It  seems 
that  the  early  Methodists,  either  from  prejudice  against  their 
Nonconforming  brethren  or  a  desire  to  claim  to  themselves 
the  undivided  honour  of  having  evangelized  the  Principality, 
designedly  misrepresented  or  ignored  the  labours  of  all  other 
sects."  Now,  it  would  appear,  a  priori,  that  such  good  men  as 
Dr.  Rees  has  been  describing,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  as  they 
were,  would  not  be  likely  to  make  such  assertions  impelled  by  the 
unworthy  motive  ascribed.  A  fairer  and  more  equitable  historian 
would  surely  endeavour  to  find  a  better  reason  for  their  conduct, 
viz.,  that  they  were  saying  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth. 

Looking  at  both  sides  impartially,  we  come  to  the  following 
conclusion  :  that  at  the  rise  of  Methodism,  though  there  were  in 
Wales  a  goodly  number  of  Nonconformists,  yet  the  great  bulk  of 
them  were  in  the  "  slumber  of  death  "  Howel  Harris  speaks  of ; 
that  there  were  several  good  ministers  and  awakened  churches  to 
be  found  here  and  there,  and  that  many  of  these  welcomed  the 
Reformers.  The  help,  however,  as  far  as  we  can  now  find,  was 
not  great ;  and  often  there  was  not  a  little  opposition,  as  was 
natural.  So  that  if  we  consider  it  possible  that  the  remarks  of 
Judge  Johnes  ("  Causes  of  Dissent  in  Wales,"  p.  9) — "  Properly 
speaking,  the  history  of  Methodism  is  the  history  of  Dissent  in 
Wales" — are  in  one  extreme,  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Rees  are  in  the 
other.  And  it  appears  that  he  himself,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  embraced  this  error  of  Judge  Johnes  for  many  years. 
Men  often  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  often  from  one 
error  to  the  other  ;  so  it  has  been  with  Dr.  Rees. 

No  notice  would  have  been  taken  here  of  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Rees  if  he  had  not  published  a  second  edition  of  his  volume  in 
1883  without  making  any  modification  whatever  ;  notwithstanding 
that  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  Swansea,  drew  his  attention  to 
the  bias  and  unfairness  of  his  inferences  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  edition  of  his  estimable  work  on  Protestant 
Nonconformity  in  Wales.  We,  therefore,  claim  the  right  of 
stating  our  own  views  of  the  matter,  and  to  vindicate  the 
characters  of  these  good  men  against  the  unjust  aspersions  of 
Dr.  Rees. 
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'^  His  feeling  was  all  intellect,  and  his  intellect  all  feeling." 

Coleridge. 

Vividus  vultus,  vividi  oculi,  vividse  manu?,  denique  vivida  omnia." 

"Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway. 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray." 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

YOUTH    AND    CONVERSION. 

Place  of  birth  and  family — Early  years — Sermon  by  the  Rev.  David  Jones, 
Llangan,  and  conversion  of  Robert  Roberts — His  brother  John's 
care. 

Llanllyfni  is  situated  in  the  western  parts  of  Carnarvonshire, 
a  few  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  about  the  year  1763  that  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  commenced  preaching  in  the 
neighbourhood.  This  was  at  a  place  close  to  a  farm  called 
Buarthau.  In  the  year  1766  a  family  went  to  live  there  who 
were  strongly  disposed  to  favour  the  new  cause.  The  wife  had 
joined  the  Methodists  in  the  year  1756  ;  she  was  noted  for  her 
piety  and  love  for  Christ.  Her  husband  was  similarly  inclined. 
They  welcomed  the  preaching;  and  a  small  church  was 
formed.  Very  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  church  here 
the  mother  of  Robert  Roberts  joined  it,  and  in  a  short  time 
her  husband  followed  her.  As  soon  as  he  joined  this  little 
church  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  duties  he  owed  to  his 
family.  He  commenced  family  worship.  They  sang  a  hymn, 
and  read  the  Word  of  God,  and  prayed.  At  first  he  used  the 
forms  of  prayer  that  were  composed  by  the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones, 
Llanddowror.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  discontinued  the 
use  of  these;  and,  henceforth,  he  prayed  extempore,  with 
some  advantage  to  the  family.  The  number  of  his  children 
was  increasing;  so,  after  the  day's  work  was  over,  he  kept  a  night 
school  in  the  house.  And  on  Sundays,  while  the  father  was 
away  in  the  services,  one  of  the  elder  children  undertook  the 
care  of  the  school;  and  the  father  questioned  them  after 
returning.     He  opened  his  own  house  also,  the  Ffridd,  for 
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prayer  meetings  and  preaching.  A  pulpit  was  procured,  and 
other  conveniences,  and  preaching  the  Gospel  was  continued 
here  for  a  period  of  fifty-two  years.  From  there  the  cause 
was  removed  to  Talsarn  in  the  year  182 1,  and  by  this,  there 
are  six  or  seven  large  chapels  in  the  neighbourhood.* 

It  was  from  this  family  that  Robert  Roberts  came.  He  was 
one  out  of  thirteen  children.  He  was  born  September  12, 
1762.  He  was  taught  to  read  the  Bible  when  very  young 
by  his  father,  and  his  elder  brother,  John.  It  appears  that 
Robert  was  a  promising  boy  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  ;  he  had  taken  the  religious  training  of  the  family  with 
great  ease ;  he  was  always  present  in  the  services,  and  seemed 
himself  religiously  disposed.  There  were,  however,  wicked 
companions  near  ;  he  joined  them,  and  was  to  some  extent  led 
astray.  He  played  with  them,  and  followed  them  in  their  violent 
games,  and  became  in  every  respect  one  of  them.  His  brother 
had  now  lost  all  influence  over  him ;  he  could  not  get  him  to 
read  anything,  nor  to  attend  the  services  in  the  house.  Two 
years  passed  away  ;  his  brother  John  was  going  to  a  place  near 
Carnarvon  to  hear   the   Rev.   David  Jones,  Llangan.t     He 

*  An  Association  of  the  preachers  of  the  Connexion  was  held  in 
Llanllyfni  in  1769.  It  appears  the  parson  gave  it  what  opposition  he 
could.  He  hired  a  man,  of  the  name  of  Evan  Thomas,  to  beat  a  drum  in 
the  shape  of  a  pan.  Though  Evan  did  not  carry  out  his  instructions  well, 
another  did.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Methodists  at  first  to  look  up  to 
the  church  with  a  great  deal  of  respect.  And  they  did  not  like  to  leave 
it.  And  at  Llanllyfni,  as  at  other  places,  they  would,  especially  on  fast 
days,  go  to  their  chapel  in  the  morning,  and  finish  in  time  to  go  to  the 
church  service.  The  parson  above  referred, to  understood  that  there  was  to  be 
a  service  in  the  chapel  after  the  church  service  was  over,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  it  he  often  prolonged  the  service.  Upon  this,  at  last,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Owen  Morris  got  up 'and  left  the  church;  a  great  many  others 
followed. 

f  David  Jones,  Llangan,  was  a  very  eminent  Welsh  preacher,  born 
1735,  ^t  Llanllwni,  Carmarthen.  After  finishing  his  education  he  went  to 
Llanafanfawr  ;  from  there  he  removed  to  Carnarvonshire,  where  he  was 
curate  for  a  short  time.  Then  he  came  to  the  parishes  of  Trefethin  and 
Chaldicot,  Monmouthshire.  By  reading  the  works  of  Flavel  in  the  latter 
place,  his  preaching  underwent  a  thorough  change.  From  there  he 
removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  and  again  to  Wiltshire.  But  wherever 
he  went  he  was  condemned  by  his  superiors  for  his  evangelical  preaching, 
and  for  his  purity  of  life.  While  here,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  by  whose  instrumentality  he  obtained  the  living 
of  Llangan.     He   preached  in   other   places   as   much  as  he  could  ;  he 
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prevailed  at  last  upon  his  brother  Robert  to  accompany  him 
Robert,  however,    brought  with   him  a  number  of  his  com- 
panions,   who  conducted  themselves  disorderly   and   unruly 
enough  on  the  way.    The  time  for  the  service  to  commence  was 
mid-day.     A  great  number  of  people  had  assembled  together  ; 
the  place  of  meeting  was  too  small  to  hold  the  multitude  ;  and, 
therefore,   the  service  was  held  in  the  open  air.      The  Rev. 
David  Jones  had  arrived,  and  he  commenced  the  service  by 
reading,  singing,  and  prayer.*     Opposite  the  place  where  he 
stood  was  a  stone  wall.     The  light-hearted  young  men  that 
had  come  there  took  possession    of  this  wall,  and  they  sat 
upon  it  in  a  line.    Among  them  was  Robert  Roberts.     The 
text  of  Mr.  Jones  was  Zech.  ix.  12  :  "Turn  you  to  the  strong 
hold,  ye  prisoners  of  hope."     He  explained  the  connections  of 
the  text,  how  the  words  appHed  to  the  IsraeHtes,  and  how  they 
might  be  taken  as  applying  to  the  Jews  in  their  condition  of 
dispersion  over  the  world.     Then  he  took  three  heads  :  the 
prisoners,  the  stronghold,  and  the  act  of  turning  into  it.     He 
spoke  of  the  different  kinds  of  prisoners ;  he  described  the 
prisoners  and  the  prison  of  sin— how  hard  the  bondage,  how 
heavy  the  chains,  how  wretched  the  service,   how   cruel  the 
master,  and  how,  finally,  the  service  of  sin  ended  in  a  prison 
of  everlasting  despair,  where  there  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.     He  impressed  upon  his  hearers  also,  that  if  they  went 
there,  no  one  would  ever  ask  them  to  return.     He  told  them, 
moreover,  that  he  had  come'  there  that  day  to  call  them  to  turn 
to  the  stronghold  of  the  Gospel,  Jesus  Christ.     And  while  he 
was  describing  the  glory  of  Christ,  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  shed  upon  them.     The  effect  was  wonder,  amaze- 
ment, and  weeping.     The  elder  brother  looked  for  Robert ; 

travelled  a  good  deal  about  the  country.  He  was  accused  before  the 
bishop  many  times.  The  bishop  for  a  while  did  not  listen.  At  last  he 
called  Mr.  Jones  before  him.  "J  am  sorry,"  said  Bishop  Barrington, 
"that  you  are  accused  of  preaching  in  unconsecrated  places."  "No, 
never,  my  lord,"  was  the  answer ;  "  for  when  Mary's  son  put  His  foot  on 
this  earth  He  consecrated  every  spot  of  it ;  without  that  no  consecration 
of  yours,  my  lord,  could  do  much  good."  Mr.  Jones  was  not  afterwards 
molested.  Nor  did  the  next  bishop.  Dr..  Watson,  prevent  Mr.  Jones 
carrying  on  this  good  work. 

*  See  '^  Cofiant."  By  Michael  Roberts. 
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he  had  sUpped  from  the  wall  and  was  sitting  on  the  ground  as 
if  unwell.     After  the  service  was  over  he  searched  for  him  in 
order  to  take  him  home.     But  he  failed  to  find  him.     After 
travelling  a  part  of  the  way  home,  however,  he  espied  him  far 
away,  in  advance  of  the  others,  walking  by  himself     John  still 
thought  that  it  was  because  he  did  not  feel  well.    The  following 
day  came.     A  cloud  of  gloom  rested  upon  the  face  of  Robert, 
and  he  looked   as  if  he  had  been  weeping  all  night.     His 
brother  John  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.    "  Are  you  not 
well,  my  brother?"     "  Yes,  just  as  well  as  usual,"  was  the 
answer.     The  third  day  John  called  him  aside,  and  asked  him 
to  tell  him  what  was  the  cause  of  his  sadness.     Robert  wept, 
and  said  :  "  The  chief  cause   of  it   is  that  I  have  made  so 
lightly  of  thee  and  thy  religion,  and  that  I  have  neglected  thy 
words   so   much."      Then   John   questioned   him   about  the 
sermon.     He  answered,  and  showed  how  the  different  parts  of 
it  had  affected  his  mind ;  and  especially  how  he  wondered  that 
he  could  be  reckoned  among  the  prisoners  of  hope,  and  how 
glad  he  was  that  he  was  called  upon  to  turn  to  the  stronghold. 
John   explained  to  him   the  readiness   of  Christ   to   receive 
sinners,  and  how  gladly  the  Father  would  receive  the  prodigal 
back.     At  the  close  of  the  conversation  he  asked  him  par- 
ticularly to  remember  those  words  :  "  Flee  also  youthful  lusts  ; 
but  follow  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace,  with  them  that 
call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart."     He  earnestly  desired 
him  not  to  hesitate,  but  to  abandon  his  wicked  companions  at 
once  and  for  ever,  and  to  join  himself  to  the  people  of  God. 
He  did  so,  and  joined  the  Church  of  God  without  delay. 

It  appears  that  Robert  Roberts  was  in  great  anxiety  of  mind 
for  a  long  period,  and  that  he  was,  at  times,  bordering  upon 
despair.  The  Rev.  John  Elias  said,  in  a  preachers'  meeting 
at  Bala  once,  that  he  remembered  hearing  Robert  Roberts 
relating  his  experience.  He  said  that  he  was  in  such  fear  and 
dread  about  his  eternal  welfare  at  the  time  of  his  conversion 
that  he  actually  envied  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  wished 
himself  to  be  anything  rather  than  a  man.  Talking  to  a 
friend  once,  he  said  :  "  I  remember  that  I  for  a  time  looked 
upon  the  word  *  salvation,'  with  the  Methodists,  as  perfectly 
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meaningless  ;  but  matters  changed,  and  I  have  come  into  such  a 
state  of  mind  that  '  free  salvation  '  has  always  been  to  me  the 
sweetest  word  I  have  ever  heard.  Free  salvation  !  May  God 
be  praised  for  ever  ! " 

At  this  time  he  was  working  in  a  quarry  hard  by.  His 
family  thought  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  change  his  occu- 
pation, in  order  that  he  might  not  be  so  much  liable  to 
temptation  from  following  bad  company ;  for  in  this  quarry 
many  of  his  former  companions  were  employed.  It  was 
thought  better  that  he  should  enter  into  the  service  of  some 
farmer  as  a  farm-labourer.  The  following  winter,  therefore, 
he  went  to  Cefn  Pencoed,  a  farm  which  was  not  very  far  from 
his  home. 


CHAPTER  11. 

PREPARATION     FOR    THE     PULPIT. 

Servant  in  the  family  of  Rev.  Richard  Jones,  Wern — Accidents — Going  to 
Llangeitho — Disease — Revival  at  Bryn  Engan — Becoming  a  preacher. 

He  experienced  every  kindness  in  this  new  place,  both  from 
the  family  and  the  members  of  the  church  at  Bryn  Engan. 
He  appears  to  have  spent  his  time  happily,  for  he  remained  in 
the  place  for  nearly  five  years.  He  worked  as  a  farm-labourer  ; 
he  dug,  he  ploughed,  he  sowed,  and  gathered  the  harvests  in. 
He  had  to  be  out  in  the  open  air  a  great  deal,  and  so  had 
much  time  for  meditation  in  the  fields,  and  for  communion 
with  God,  and  prayer.  And  when  the  work  of  the  day  was  over, 
he  would  go  to  the  house  to  read,  or  to  the  prayer  meeting, 
church-meeting,  or  preaching  meeting  at  Bryn  Engan.  He 
left  this  place  after  that  time,  and  was  hired  by  Mr.  John 
Pri chard,  the  father   of  the  Rev.  Richard  Jones,  of  Wern.* 

*  Richard  Jones,  Wern,  commenced  preaching  in  the  year  1794,  the  year 
after  John  Elias  ;  he  continued  in  the  good  -vfork  for  thirty-nine  years,  and 
died  1833.  He  was  educated  under  the  Rev.  Evan  Richarr) gr>n  roynarvnr|  ; 
he  was  above  many  of  his  contemporaries  in  education  and  learning.  He 
was  not  a  very  eloquent  preacher  ;  he  had  somewhat  of  a  difficulty  in 
expressing  himself.  He  was  more  of  a  writer  than  a  speaker.  Yet  at  times 
marvellous  effects  followed  his  preaching.  He  distinguished  himself  mostly, 
however,  as  a  writer  and  theologian.     See  p.  16,  Introductory  Chapter. 
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The  farm  in  which  he  lived,  Coed-cae-du,  was  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  Robert  Roberts  became  his  head  servant. 
John  Prichard  had  a  large  farm,  and  held  a  good  position  in 
the  world.  He  was  also  a  religious  man ;  and  it  was  a  blessing 
to  Robert  that  he  was  privileged  to  spend  some  time  with  such 
a  religious  family.  He  remained  here  for  about  two  years. 
Family  worship  was  held  there  every  day,  morning  and 
evening,  without  exception.  It  did  not  matter  what  season 
of  the  year  it  might  be,  seed-time  or  harvest;  nor  did  it 
matter  what  the  calls  of  business  were.  They  followed  the 
order  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  and  read  the  Psalms 
fixed  for  each  day,  the  father  and  Richard  Jones  reading  every 
other.  It  was  Robert  Roberts's  duty  to  see  that  this  was  done 
regularly,  without  any  intermission;  and  this  he  gladly  did. 
This  was  to  serve  for  him  as  an  important  element  in  his 
training  for  the  ministry.  While  at  Coed-cae-du,  he  said  to  his 
brother  John,  who  had  come  there  to  see  him  :  "  I  now  see  the 
glory  of  God  in  a  new  light,  the  minuteness  of  His  providential 
care,  and  the  Kingdom  of  His  grace  ;  I  see  now  more  clearly 
man's  fallen  state,  and  the  condition  of  the  children  of  God  ; 
I  have  had  a  glimpse  of  the  godly  man's  experience  when  he 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  temptations  of  Satan,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil ;  and  when,  on  the  other,  he  enjoys  the  peace 
and  consolations  of  God,  a  real  heaven  upon  earth." 

It  seems  that  during  the  time  he  laboured  as  a  farm-servant, 
he  was  very  unfortunate,  for  he  met  with  several  accidents. 
In  some  of  these  he  had  hair-breadth  escapes.  There  is 
nothing  that  is  more  likely  to  impress  men  than  such  misfor- 
tunes ;  especially  at  certain  periods  of  their  lives,  even  more 
than  at  others.  The  turning  incident  in  the  life  of  Luther  was 
the  death  of  his  friend  Alexis.  They  were  returning  to  Erfurt 
when  a  thunderstorm  suddenly  overtook  them,  and  Alexis  was 
struck  down  dead  at  Luther's  feet.  Luther,  pierced  to  the 
heart  by  the  death  of  his  friend,  determined  to  devote  himself 
henceforth  to  God ;  and  he  became  a  monk  in  the  Convent 
at  Erfurt.  When  death  comes  suddenly,  when  it  takes  place 
directly  before  a  man's  face,  that  man's  heart  who  feels 
nothing  must  be  indeed  like  the  adamantine  rocks.     Three 
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narrow  escapes  for  his  life  are  mentioned  in  the  biography  of 
Robert  Roberts  at  this  time ;  and  they  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  his  mind.  Their  effect  was  to  make  him  sober  and  earnest, 
and  anxious  to  be  at  peace  with  God.  And  they  brought  him  to 
feel  strongly  the  desire  of  doing  something  for  Christ,  and  that 
quickly.  For  in  these  accidents  he  had  a  glimpse  of  the  grave, 
where  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom. 

The  people  of  these  distant  parts  of  Carnarvonshire  were 
accustomed  to  go  to  Llangeitho  in  these  years  to  hear  Daniel 
Rowlands.  They  went  through  Penrhyn,  Harlech,  Dyffryn,  Bar- 
mouth, Towyn,  and  Aberdovey.  A  company  formed,  and  they 
travelled  along  the  road  for  days  and  nights  together.  Robert 
Roberts  joined  these  companies  many  a  time.  Three  or  four 
times  every  year  did  he  go  in  this  way.  They  endeavoured  to 
be  there  generally  by  the  Communion  Sunday.  It  appears  that 
Robert  Roberts. wp*::  n  gnnr|  writer;  and  whenever  he  heard  a 
sermon,  he  wrote  it  out,  not  at  the  time  of  hearing,  but  after 
going  home.  This  strengthened  his  memory  exceedingly.  Was 
it  not  to  a  custom  somewhat  similar  that  SirJBubert-E^d  owed 
his  vast  powers  of  memory,  by  which  he  could  remember 
accurately  all  the  arguments  of  his  parliamentary  opponents  ? 
When  a  boy  at  Drayton  Manor,  his  father  was  accustomed  to 
set  him  up  at  table  to  repeat  as  much  as  he  could  recollect  of 
the  sermon  he  had  heard  in  the  church  ;  he  could  remember 
but  little  at  first ;  before  long,  however,  he  was  able  to  repeat 
the  whole  sermon  almost  verbatim.  Robert  Roberts  never 
lost  any  opportunity  of  writing  the  sermons  he  had  heard. 
And  when  he  went  to  Llangeitho,  and  heard  the  sermons  of 
Rowlands,  he  wrote  them  all.  Robert  Roberts  went  with  a 
friend  to  Rowlands  ;  this  friend  told  him  that  that  young  man 
had  written  out  the  whole  of  his  sermon.  "  No  one  ever  did 
that  yet,"  said  Rowlands.  "  Indeed,  it  is  very  much  like  your 
sermon,''  said  the  friend.  **  Let  me  see  it,  then,"  said  Row- 
lands. It  was  given  him,  and  he  read  it,  and  then  observed, 
"  I  have  seen  many  a  thief  coming  to  Llangeitho  from  time  to 
time,  but  thou  art  the  best  of  them  all." 

Robert  Roberts  was  now  a  tall  and  fine-looking  youth.     But 
very  soon  after  going  to  Coed-cae-du,  if  not  a  little  before, 
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he  contracted  a  very  severe  cold ;  and  his  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
it  proved  unavailing  ;  it  took  a  firmer  and  deeper  hold  of  his 
constitution.  It  is  possible  that  his  habits  while  here  did  not 
tend  to  improve  his  health.  He  slept  outside,  in  an  outhouse, 
where  he  had  a  room  for  himself.  Here  he  stood  up  to 
read  until  very  late  at  night.  His  brother  John  advised  him 
to  abandon  this  habit,  as  it  might  prove  injurious  to  his 
health.  His  answer  was,  "  That  he  could  not  possibly  give  up 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  owing  to  the  intense  pleasure  he 
found  in  doing  so."  The  mistress  of  the  house  did  what  she 
could  for  him.  She  knew  something  about  medicine,  and  pre- 
pared some  for  him.  Gradually,  the  severe  cough  left  him ; 
but  not  the  disease.  He  was  in  great  pain  ;  his  spine  and  limbs  . 
were  affected.  He  lay  in  bed  for  nine  weeks,  suffering  the 
most  excruciating  pains  day  and  night.  At  last,  when  he  was 
able  to  get  up,  it  was  found  that  his  appearance  was  quite 
changed.  His  muscles  had  contracted,  and  his  spine  was 
curved,  so  that  he  was  several  inches  shorter  than  before.  The 
muscles  ultimately  assumed  their  natural  condition,  but  his 
spine  did  not;  and  he  remained  thus  deformed  to  the  end  of 
life.* 

During  the  time  Robert  Roberts ^was  at  Coed-cae-du,  there 
was  a  revivarorthe  c^\^<(^  ^t  Hryn  F.ngap  The  mfluences  ot 
the  Spirit  of  God  were  felt  there  more  than  usual.  It  came 
chiefly  upon  the  children  and  young  people.  They  went  to 
the  house  of  God  oftener  than  before,  and  they  remained 
there  for  a  longer  time.  They  held  prayer  meetings  together, 
and  were  more  ready  than  ever  to  take  oart  in  them.     Robert 

Roberts  felt, the  mfluences  of  this  revival  as  much  as  any  onC; 

Though  he  had  lost  his  health,  nothing  could  keep  him  from 
these  meetings ;  and  his  feelings  became  often  so  strong  that 
he  could  not  restrain  himself  from  giving  them  outward  mani- 
festations. It  appears  that  he  was  at  this  time  under  excep- 
tionally strong  feelings.  Almost  in  every  prayer  meeting  or 
preaching  service,  he  would  weep  profusely  and  praise  God. 

*  While  his  mistress,  the  mother  of  Richard  Jones,  was  taking  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  R.  Roberts,  in  the  preparation  of  medicines  for  him, 
some  one  would  carelessly  observe  that  she  took  too  much  pains  with  him ; 
but  she  would  always  reply,  "  Robert  will  pay  well  for  the  pains." 
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The  preachers  that  came  there  to  minister  wondered  at  what 
they  heard  from  him,  when  he  was  in  these  exalted  states  of 
feeling,  and  with  one  accord  they  desired  him  to  begin  preach- 
ing. So,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1787,  he  became  a  preacher 
of  the.  Onspp],  It  appears  that  he  had  married  about  two 
years  before,  and  that  he  had  now  two  children.    • 


CHAPTER  III. 

INSTANCES   OF   DRAMATIC   POWER. 

Character  of  his  early  training — Giving  up  farming — Keeping  a  school  at 
Ynys  Galed — Increasing  popularity  as  a  preacher — Leaving  the 
school  and  going  to  Clynnog — Preaching  Journeys — Llanwyddelan — 
Description  of  struggle  between  Christ  and  Satan — Effect  of  sermon 
at  Bryn'rodyn. 

We  have  now  followed  the  career  of  Robert  Roberts  i^ntil  he 
has  become  a  preacher.     That  career*  \^s  not  a  vpry.  hriyfu    ,  ^ 
QX^.     JNot  many  advantages  did  it  supply  him  for  his  future 
work.     The  only  school  he  was  in  was  that  of  his  own  father 
and  brother.     And  the  chief  thing  that  he  was  taught  in  that 
school  was  how  to  read  the  Welsh  Bible.     The  two  years  he 
spent  with  the  family  of  Coed-cae-du  proved  very  useful,  for  his 
Biblical  knowledge  was  much  improved  while  he  was  there. 
He  was  for  a  very  short  time  after  this  with  Mr.  Richardson, 
Carnarvon,  where  he  learnt  to  read  English.     And  this  was  all 
the  college  training  he  had  received  to  prepare  him  for  the 
great  work.      We  have  found  his  health  breaking  down  also, 
and  a  stubborn  disease  taking  firm  hold  of  his  constitution ; 
yielding,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  time,  to  the  treatment 
employed ;  *    but  leaving    him,    nevertheless,    decrepit    and 
deformed.     As  far  as  men  could  judge,  he  seemed  altogether 

*  A  physician,  who  had  been  in  the  army,  told  him  it  would  be  useless 
to  go  to  the  doctors ;  that  they  could  never  do  him  any  good  ;  that  he  had 
seen  old  soldiers  by  sleeping  out  in  the  cold  and  wet  similarly  afflicted. 
He  advised  him  to  seek  a  rivulet  in  summer  with  warm  water,  and 
dig  a  hole  in  the  sand,  and  enter  it  up  to  his  chin,  and  remain  in  it  till  he 
began  to  get  cold  ;  to  do  so  in  warm  weather  only.  This  was  the  only 
thing  that  did  him  any  good. 
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an  unlikely  person  for  the  pulpit.  It  is  probable  enough  that 
if  he  had  lived  in  these  times,  especially  if  he  belonged  to  some 
of  our  denominations,  he  would  have  found  it  exceedingly 
difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  enter  the  pulpit. 

But  if  he  had  not  a  body  nor  presence  that  appeared 
suitable  for  the  work  before  him,  and  if  he  had  obtained  no 
intellectual  training ;  yet,  we  must  admit  that  he  had  obtained 
in  a  high  degree  the  training  of  the  heart  for  the  work.  We 
must  allow,  also,  that,  whatever  the  value  of  the  other, 
this  is  the  most  essential.  This,  then,  he  received  every 
day  since  he  listened  to  the  sweet  evangelist  from  Llangan 
on  the  stones  near  Bryn'rodyn.  He  read  his  Bible  until 
he  felt  its  truths  intensely.  He  read  it  every  night  in 
his  bedroom  at  Coed-cae-du  for  hours  by  the  light  of  a 
candle,  and  by  the  intense  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  ^  And 
when  the  revival  came,  there  was  no  man  there  thpt  tpit  its 
influence  more  keenly  than  h^  md.  We  say,  then,  that  the 
most  essential  training,  that  of  the  heart,  was  far  more  complete. 
By  continuous  contact  with  the  truth  of  God,  his  heart  seems 
to  have  been  worked  up  into  a  high  degree  of  spiritual 
fervour. 

He  had  soon  to  give  up  his  work  on  the  farm  because  of 
his  weakness.  He  took  a  small  house  and  garden  on  the 
property  of  his  former  master.  The  name  of  the  house  was 
Ynys  Galed.  Here  he  lived  for  several  years.  He  kept  a 
school,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  children  and 
youths  to  read  the  Welsh  Bible.  He  travelled  about  the 
western  parts  of  Carnarvonshire  for  this  purpose.  He  taught 
during  the  day,  and  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  evenings  and 
on  the  Sundays.  '  But  his  popularity  as  a  preacher  was  in- 
creasing greatly,  and  the  calls  for  his  services  were  becoming 
more  and  more  numerous.  His  nearest  friends  advised  him 
at  last  to  give  up  the  school,  and  consecrate  himself  altogether 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  Monthly  Meeting,  or 
Presbytery,  also  passed  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect — that 
they  should  ask  Robert  Roberts  to  confine  himself  altogether 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  He  complied,  and  the  way  soon 
opened  for  him  to  leave  Ynys  Galed,  and  to  go  to  the  chapel- 
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house  at  Clynnog,  where  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Ever  after  he  is  known  by  the  name,  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog. 

Notwithstanding  his  debility  and  weakness,  he  preached  the 
Gospel  for  fift^envear^  As  the  son  of  his  brother  John,  the 
"Rpy.  Mjry^*^]  H^ner*"^!  PwUheii,  says  of  him :  "  In  this  short 
period  he  travelled  many  times  through  all  the  Welsh 
counties ;  he  went  twice  to  the  metropolis  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  his  countrymen ;  he  was  several  times  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester  and  Chester  ;  and  was  at  Manchester  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel  there,  November, 
1799." 

We  should  have  been  happy  to  present  a  full  account  of 
these  fifteen  years,  but  the  materials  are  not  to  be  found.  We 
have,  however,  several  authentic  facts,  which  will  enable  us  to 
form  an  adequate  estimate  of  his  preaching  powers. 

Llanwyddelan  is  about  ten  miles  from  Newtown.  During  one 
of  his  preaching  journeys,  Robert  Roberts  came  to  this  place. 
As  was  the  case  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  the  people  spent 
Sundays  and  fast  days  in  playing  wild  and  violent  games ; 
and  the  drunkenness  and  debauchery  of  those  days  was  great. 
It  was  the  custom  at  Llanwyddelan  to  appoint  for  a  year  a 
master  of  these  games.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Richard 
Bumford  happened  to  be  the  master  at  this  time,  and,  having 
heard  of  the  service  in  which  a  preacher  from  Carnarvonshire 
was  to  preach,  whose  preaching  was  attended  with  wonderful 
eifects,  he,  together  with  several  other  wicked  men,  attended. 
We  have  no  particulars  to  give  about  this  service,  except  this, 
that  the  great  champion  of  the  games  was  seen  amongst  some 
of  his  companions  with  the  hot  tears  running  profusely  down 
his  cheeks.  After  the  meeting  was  over  he  left  his  idle 
companions  for  ever.  Before  long  he  became  himself  also  a 
preacher,  arid  he  continued  faithful  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
There  are  many  now  living  who  remember  how  this  old 
preacher  referred  to  the  sermon  of  Robert  Roberts  with  tears 
of  joy.  It  is  said  of  him,  also,  that  he  always  made  use  of 
the  text  of  Robert  Roberts  at  the  time  in  every  sermon  he 
preached. 

John  Jones,  Talsarn,  was  preaching  once  in  Llanllyfni  upon 
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the  words,  "  He  will  swallow  up  death  in  victory,"  when  he 
endeavoured  to  describe  the  conflict  which  took  place  between 
Christ  and  Death.*  The  following  week  he  received  a  letter 
from  an  old  man  who  listened  to  him,  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  a  similar  sermon  he  had  heard  from  Robert 
Roberts.  The  conflict  Robert  Roberts  described  was  between 
Christ  and  the  devil.  The  devil  had  recognized  Christ  as 
his  mortal  enemy  on  the  day  of  His  baptism,  and  he  had 
struggled  hard  with  Him  in  the  wilderness,  where  he  was  van- 
quished. The  career  of  Christ,  His  preaching,  His  miracles, 
constituted  a  series  of  resolute  and  formidable  attacks  upon 
his  kingdom.  Satan  therefore  prepared  for  a  final  and  decisive 
struggle.  He  had  used  to  the  utmost  all  the  genius  and  talent 
of  Gehenna  in  order  to  vanquish  his  enemy.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  bring  Jesus  to  the  cross ;  he  had  caused 
Judas  to  betray  Him,  and  the  Jews  to  crucify  Him.  And  then 
the  great  final  struggle  took  place.  Robert  Roberts  had  taken 
his  position  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary  ;  he  was  looking  at 
the  champions  in  mortal  fray,  and  as  he  looked  he  described 
to  his  hearers  what  was  taking  place.  Gradually  the  sky 
blackens,  the  sun  is  hidden,  and  a  cloud  of  darkness  surrounds 
the  combatants.  Suddenly  a  deep  gloom  comes  over  the 
preacher  himself;  alarm  and  anxiety  are  traced  upon  his 
face,  for  he  feels  that  the  salvation  of  the  world  hangs  upon 
that  dread  hour.  He  would  ask  the  Saviour  a  question ;  but 
there  is  such  a  weight  pressing  heavily  upon  His  spirit  that  he 
cannot  think  of  asking  Him  a  word.  "  Satan,''  said  he,  "what 
is  the  fate  of  the  combat?"  "Fallen  together!  "  he  replies. 
"  Ah,"  said  Robert  Roberts,  "  l^w'y  ^n)^  hold?  Rig  grnnnd, 
though  the  powers  of  hell  are  against  Him.  Mighty  Tesus  ! 
Mayst  Thou  conquer,  for  our  life  depends  upon  the  fortune 
of  this  day.  Satan,"  he  asks  again,  "what  of  the  conflict 
now  ?  "  "  Fallen  together  again  ! "  is  the  answer,  but  in  a 
harsh  tone,  which  the  preacher  imitates.  "Oh.  thanks  be 
to_£liid  !  our  Jesus  still  holds  His  ground :  and  I  almost  think 
that  the  tide  of  battle  is  on  His  side  ;  and  I  gather  from  that 

*  See  '^  Biography  of  John  Jones,  Talsarn,"  p.  822.     By  Dr.  Thomas, 
Liverpool. 
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gruff,  grumbling  voice  that  Satan  is  losing  the  day."  Then  he 
went  on  to  show  again  what  boundless  interests  hung  upon 
the  result  of  the  struggle,  and  how  a  cloud  of  deep  anxiety  had 
spread  over  the  heavens,  and  what  an  absorbing,  anxious 
interest  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  and  the 
prophets  felt  in  the  combat  of  the  champions  on  Calvary. 
The  hearers  also  had  forgotten  everything  in  their  rivetted 
attention,  and  they  became  anxious  themselves  to  know  the 
fate  of  the  day.  The  preacher  shouted  again,  "  Satan,  is  the  . 
victory  thine?"  But  there  was  no  reply."*  "Satan,  Satan  !<>''. 
take  but  a  single  second  to  tell  me  how  the  tide  of  battle 
turns."  But  there  was  neither  voice,  nor  any  to  answer.  By 
another  sudden  turn  of  alarm  the  preacher  asked  :  "  What ! 
is  there  none  to  answer?  Have  the  two  champions  slain 
each  other  ?  Jesus,  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  Thee  for  an  instant, 
but  tell  us — art  Thou  still  alive?  How  does  the  victory 
turn  ?  "  Upon  this,  Jesus  cried  with  a  triumphant  voice  :  "  Tt  is 
finished  :  I  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone,  and  of  the  people 
there  was  none  with  Me !  "  Then  the  preacher  gave  a  sudden 
shout  of  joy.  "Glory  be  to  God. — There  is  life  eternal  for 
me  !  "     The  congregation  also  responded  with  one  accord. 

He  was  preaching  once  at  Bryn'rodyn,  which  is  a  place 
between  Llanllyfni  and  Clynnog,  and  not  very  far  from  the 
sea.  He  was  describing  the  danger  of  sin — how  alluring,  how 
enticing  it  is  ;  how  it  absorbs  a  man  in  itself,  and  puts  him  in 
a  kind  of  terrible  stupor,  so  that  he  is  often  not  aware  of  the 
peril  he  is  in.  He  illustrated  this  by  means  of  the  sea.  The 
day  was  fine  and  beautiful,  the  sands  gleamed  in  the  sun, 
and  the  tide  was  out  far  in  the  distance.  A  number  of  men, 
full  of  joy  and  glee,  come  upon  those  sands  to  play  some  wild 
game ;  they  play  on ;  the  interest  in  the  game  increases ;  the 
players  become  more  deeply  engrossed ;  their  enthusiasm  is 
higher,  and  they  are  quite  absorbed  ;  they  forget  altogether 
that  they  are  playing  on  the  sands,  and  that  the  rolling 
ocean  is  not  far  away ;  the  tide  has  already  turned,  and  the 
lashing  of  the  loud-sounding  waves  comes  nearer  and  nearer. 
But  they  do  not  hear  it ;  the  tide  rises,  and  the  sea  has  at  last 
surrounded  them,  except  at  one  point,  where  there  is  a  narrow 
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tract  over  which  they  may  yet  escape.     Upon  this  a  man  upon 

the  shore  beholds  their  danger,  and  shouts  with  all  his  might, 

"  The  sea  is  around  you — escape  by  the  tract  of  sand  on  your 

right !    Quick,  or  it  will  be  too  late  !  "    By  the  vividness  of  the 

above  description  the  hearers  forgot  the  time,  the  place,  and 

the  circumstances  altogether  ;  they  imagined  that  the  tide  was 

actually  coming,  and  that  the  waves  were  rolling  in  upon  them. 

They  thought  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  they  rose  in 

their  places,  and  ran  through  the  doors.      Many  of  them  soon 

returned,  however,  and  the  preacher  applied  the  above  to  the 

spiritual  danger  they  were  in,  and   exhorted  them  to  receive 

/  ^^A.-g>/««/Jfisns  Christ  as  thf^'^  g^i^vmnr     When  Whitefield  was  preaching 

"Ji^o/"*  to  the  seamen  in  New  York  a  similar  event  happened.     He 

%«^tmi  ^^^  described  a  ship  in  a  squall,  dismantled,  and  on  her  beam 

a<v'W*ends;  he  exclaimed,  "What  next  ?"  and  the  seamen  rose  to 

rXu/i-^/x/^g-.^  feet,  shouting  in  their  excitement,  "  The  long  boat— take 

to  the  long  boat ! " 


CHAPTER    IV. 

OTHER    INSTANCES    OF   HIS   PREACHING. 

His  great  Earnestness— His  way  of  reading  his  Text— Sermon  on  Prayer 
— Preaching  at  Dolgelly — Recollections  of  an  old  Hearer — Various 
Texts— Death— Incident— Effect  of  his  preaching  on  Wales — Quota- 
tion from  Sermon  appUcable  to  himself. 

Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog,  was  a  man  of  great  earnestness. 
A  minister  with  the  Baptists  who  felt  very  enthusiastic  against 
infant  baptism,  had  been  preparing  himself  for  some  time  for 
controversy  on  the  subject  with  Robert  Roberts.  He  had 
armed  himself  with  many  arguments  about  the  meaning  of  the 
original  Greek,  about  the  way  in  which  John  baptized,  and  the 
customs  of  the  early  Church,  &c.,  and  one  day  he  started  for 
Robert  Roberts's  house,  which  was  the  Clynnog  chapel-house. 
As  he  was  drawing  near  and  looking  up  towards  the  house, 
whom  should  he  see  but  Robert  Roberts  standing  at  the  door, 
with  a  face  of  great  gravity  and  solemnity.     When  he  saw 
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that  face  he  remembered  the  object  of  his  coming;  he  lost 
heart  and  returned  home. 

He  rivetted  the  attention  of  the  people  very  often  by  the 
very  reading  of  his  text.  A  man  that  was  in  the  place 
at  the  time  told  the  poet  Eben  Fardd'''  that  he  was 
once  reading  the  words  of  Isa.  vi.  10  :  "  Make  the  heart 
of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut 
their  eyes ;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with 
their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  convert,  and 
be  healed,"  and  that  it  was  so  startling  and  alarming  that  it 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all.  At  another  time  he  read 
for  his  text  i  Tim.  iii.  16  :  "  And  without  controversy  great  is 
the  mystery  of  godliness  :  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  &c., 
and  in  great  excitement  he  said,  "  Bobl !  Bobl !  Bobl !  f 
Here  is  an  unfathomable  ocean ;  but  by  the  help  of  God  I  am 
going  to  venture  to  the  shores  thereof.  Keep  your  eye  on  me 
the  while  ! "  At  another  time,  after  a  long  strain,  he  suddenly 
paused,  and  dropped  his  head  and  hand.  Then  he  lifted  his 
head  and  said,  "  Hush  !  hush  !  hush  !  What  is  that  sound  I 
hear?"  Then  with  a  loud  voice  he  shouted,  "Upon  the 
wicked  He  shall  rain  snares,  fire  and  brimstone,  and  an 
horrible  tempest ! "  The  eflect  was  electric  upon  the  con- 
gregation. 

He  was  preaching  on  one  occasion  upon  the  words.  Job 
xxxiii.  26  :  "He  shall  pray  unto  God,  and  He  will  be  favour- 
able  unto  hinj."     He  said,  "&-^^^^^^., ^,,^,^^^,^f^^ 


ito  hirn."     He  said,  "  God  delimts.  in  .hearing  nrayer^ 
and  listening  to  our  entreaties.     The  behaviour  of  Christ  to    #^/^s^yv- 
the  Syrophenecian  woman  was  wonderful  enough,  '  But  He      -     j 
answered  her  not  a  word,'  as  if  He  had  said,  'Here  is  another       /^u^ 
one  coming  to  Me  for  mercy.     The  devil  has  taken  possession      A^-^"^ 
of  her  daughter;  but  she  prays  beautifully.     I  never  heard 
such  melodious  sounds  in   heaven.      Go  over  them  again ; 
they  please  Me  well.'     .     .     .     But  the  way  of  God  in  general 
is  to  answer  immediately,   '  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
before   they  call,  I  will  answer.'      'At  the  beginning   of  thy 

*  See  Traethodydd,  1846,  p.  27. 

t  A  familiar  Welsh  word  of  appeal  to  the  hearers,  not  quite  equivalent 
to  the  English  word  People. 
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supplications  the  commandment  came  forth.'  Lord,  let  him 
finish  his  prayer,  for  who  knows  what  wandering  thoughts  will 
sweep  through  his  breast,  and  what  wrong  words  he  may  use 
before  the  end.'  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  the  captives  in  Baby- 
lon are  at  once  gathered  together,  and  the  vessels  of  the 
house  of  God  collected  and  packed  up  the  moment  Daniel 
commences  his  prayer."  * 

Mr.  Roberts  was  preaching  at  Dolgelly,  June  15,  1801, 
upon  Rev.  ii.  17:  "And  will  give  him  a  white  stone, 
and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written."     He  referred  this  to 


m 
as 


aii  innocent  man  wherever  he  wished  to  go.  And  if  some  one 
were  to  come  up  to  him',  and  accost  him  by  saying,  Did  I  not 
see  you  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  the  other  day  ?  then  he  could 
answer,  True,  I  was  there  ',  but  here  is  my  white  stone  of 
acquittal,  and  I  have  now  a  free  pass  wherever  I  may  wish  to 
go.  Then  he  applied  this  to  those  that  are  acquitted  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Christ  gives  them  a  white  stone  ;  He  writes 
them  a  pass  as  sons  of  freedom  wherever  they  may  roam— in 
the  Church  and  in  the  world.  And  they  will  be  seen  one  day, 
at  the  end  of  all,  coming  out  from  the  mass  of  their  enemies, 
having  overcome  all  opposition,  having  vanquished  all  foes — 
coming  out  with  the  garlands  of  everlasting  freedom  upon 
their  brows,  f 

In  the  same  sermon  he  spoke  of  the  glory  of  the  promises 
that  are  made  to  the  Church  of  God  "  *  In  that  day  the  Lord 
with  His  sore  and  great  and  strong  sword  shall  punish 
Leviathan  the  piercing  serpent,  even  Leviathan  that  crooked 
serpent;  and  He  shall  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the  sea.' 
But  what.  Lord,  of  Zion  in  that  day,  when  Thou  scourgest 
these  mighty  beasts  ?  Oh  !  they  shall  sing  for  Zion  in  that 
day.  '  In  that  day  sing  ye  unto  her,  A  vineyard  of  red  wine. 
I  the  Lord  do  keep  it ;  I  will  water  it  every  moment :  lest  any 

*  Written  by  the  Rev.  Michael  Roberts,  Pwllheli,  his  nephew,  the  day 
after  he  preached  on  the  text. 

t  See  Drysorfa  for  February,  1880.  Written  from  memory,  at  the 
time,  by  Mrs.  Jones,  Rosemary-lane,  London,  when  she  was  a  young 
woman  at  Dolgelly. 
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hurt  it,  I  will  keep  it  night  and  day.'  '  The  wilderness  and  the 
solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  them  ;  and  the  desert  shall 
rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom  abundantly, 
and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singing  :  the  glory  of  Lebanon 
shall  be  given  unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon, 
they  shall  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  excellency  of  our 
God.'  'Behold,  I  will  do  a  new  thing;  now  it  shall  spring 
forth  :  shall  ye  not  know  it  ?  I  will  even  make  a,  way  in  the  .  _, 
Wilderness,  and  rivers  in  the  desert.  1  will  open  rivers  in  highi'yw"^ 
places,  and  fountains  in  the  midst  of  the  valleys  :  I  will  make  Qumf*tt 
the  wilderness  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  land  springs  of 
water.'  But  that,  Lord,  is  not  the  order  of  things  in  this  old 
creation.  Here  we  find  the  fountains  up  in  the  high  places  \ 
and  when  the  water  from  these  runs"  down  the  mountains,  the 
rivers  are  formed  in  the  valleys.  That  is  true  ;  but  I  am  going 
to  perform  wonders  in  the  Gospel  that  are  not  heard  of  in 
Nature.  I  shall  bring  down  heaven  into  earth,  and  Hft  up 
earth  into  heaven.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  descends  from 
the  high  heavens,  and  humbles  Himself  in  the  form  of  a  man ; 
and  He  takes  the  sinner  up,  up,  and  endows  him  with  some- 
thing of  the  glory  which  surrounds  Himself."  * 

An  old  man,  near  Bala,  remembered  well  the  following 
remarks  by  Robert  Roberts  : — 

"  No  union  is  everlasting  in  duration  but  the  union  between 
Christ  and  His  Church. 

"  I.  The  union  between  soul  and  body  is  close ;  but  death 
can  dissever  it  in  a  moment ;  and  they  shall  not  be  joined 
again  until  the  day  of  the  resurrection. 

"  2.  The  union  between  husband  and  wife  is  so  close  that  it 
is  said  of  them  they  are  one  flesh ;  but  it  is  to  continue  only 
'  till  death  us  do  part.' 

"  3.  We  shall  be  joined  to  our  own  mother  in  the  grave 
ere  long,  and  we  shall  lie  in  earth's  bosom  for  centuries ;  but 
this  will  not  continue  longer  than  the  morning  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

''  4.  But   the  union    between   Christ   and    His   people   is 
inseparable,    whatever   life,    death,  resurrection,  or   anything 
*  See  Drysorfa^  February,  1880. 
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else  may  do.     In  virtue  of  this  they  shall  rise  out  of  the  grave 
in  the  resurrection  to  live  for  ever  with  Christ. 

"  I  have  suffered  a  great  deal  from  the  afflictions  of  my  frail 
body ;  but  the  greatest  pains  I  have  ever  felt  have  arisen  from 
my  want  of  submission  to  the  ways  of  God  towards  me." 

He  preached  upon  Rev.  iii.  12,  "Him  that  overcometh  will 
I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no 
more  out,"  &c.,  and  said:  "Solomon,  in  the  building  of  his 
temple,  was  but  a  type  of  Christ  in  the  building  of  His  church. 
Some  say  that  Solomon  gathered  some  of  the  materials  of 
his  temple  from  Britain.  Christ  has  certainly  done  so  ;  He  has 
gathered  many  of  the  materials  from  Merionethshire  and 
Carnarvonshire,  and  the  counties  of  North  and  South  Wales, 
and  the  stones  He  found  were  never  too  hard  for  the  Builder. 
Some  one  may  say  in  this  service.  '  I  have  .listened  to,  the  emi- 
nent  orators  of  North  and  South,  but  the  best  of  you  cannot 
touch  my  heart'  For  my  own  part  I  yield  to  thee  and  give 
it  up.  But  if  my  Master  appear,  thou  also  shalt  immediately 
submit,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus  on  the  way  to  Damascus." 

Robert  Roberts  was  preaching  in  the  evening  at  one  of  the 
Bala  Associations,  and  he  said,  referring  to   the  time  of  his 
despondency:  "  I  remember  the  time  when  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  find  myself  anything  but  a  man.     I  would  rather  have 
been  with  the  ravens  making  my  nest  in  the  woods,  or  on  the 
rocks,  or  with  the  frogs  in  the  swamps  and  ditches,  or  with  the 
most  insignificant  insect  that  crawls  in  the  dust — I  would  have 
preferred  this  by  far,  for  I  knew  that  when  they  perish  they  exist 
no  more ;  while  I  must  live  for  ever,  and,  as  I  feared,  under  the 
wrath  of  God.     I  have,  however,  changed  my  mind  long  ago. 
To-day  I  would  not  exchange  positions  ^ith  the  greaie^st  a^ch^ 
angel  in  heaven,  because  my  Blessea  Redeert^  is  clothed  m''**^ 
human  nature  like  myself,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  bend 
their  knees  before  Him.     Whatever  relation  there  may  exist 
between   Christ   and  the   angels.   He    is   our   Brother ;    and 
Divinity  dwells  in  His  humanity."     Then,  with  a  triumphant 
shout,  he  cried,  "Hallelujah  from  here  to  the  third  heaven 
because  I  am  a  man  ! "  * 

*  From  The  Methodist  for  1852,  p.  120. 
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He  preached  at  first  upon  isolated  texts,  but  towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  ministry  he  preached  for  a  long  time  a  series 
of  sermons  upon  the  same  subject.  "  The  first  portion  of 
Scripture  he  dwelt  upon  for  some  time  was  Heb.  xii.  18—24; 
then  Rev.  iv.  ;  then  the  first  verses  in  John  xv.  and 
Isa.  xxvi.  Then  he  remained  for  half  a  year  at  least  with 
Isa.  vi.  ;  then  2  Tim.  ii.,  which  he  went  through  alto- 
gether;  then  Psa.  cxxxii.  After  this  he  preached  several 
special  sermons  upon  the  work  of  the  J^v^pfriVfro^^^ 
xvL  8-1 1.  He  then  took  up  the^^^^lJtiS^^/sVEx^'^^^^ 
1—17-  He  after  that  preached  for  a  year  upon  Job  xxxiii.^^'*'^Wj, 
14 — 30-  After  that  he  commenced  preaching  upon  the  letters 
to  the  Churches  of  Asia ;  and  it  was  here  he  mostly  laboured 
for  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He  preached  also  upon  the 
first  verses  of  Isa.  liii.,  and  the  last  text  he  wrote  a  few 
remarks  upon  was  Acts  xvii.  ^  I."*  .        ,  ,,,^  .,.  .,    , 

Hejiigg^m  fhQ  ye^f  7^07,  Soon  after  his  death  the  Rev.  of^A, 
John  Elias  was  preaching  in  London.  At  the  close  of  the  ^*''^'' 
meeting,  Mrs.  Jones,  Rosemary  Lane,  already  referred  to,  came 
to  Mr.  Elias,  and  asked  him  many  questions  about  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  Wales.  "  How  is  So-and-so,  and  So-and-so ; 
and  how  is  Robert  Roberts  ?  "  Mr.  Elias  repHed  that  he  was 
dead.  She  gave  a  cry  of  woe  over  the  chapel,  and  they  both 
wept  bitterly,  and  remained  there  weeping  for  an  hour.  That 
cry  of  woe  reverberated  over  all  the  Principality  of  Wales  after 
the  death  of  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog. 

But   what   was  the  effect  of  his   preaching  upon  Wales? 
Hundreds  were  added  to  the  churches  in  Carnarvonshire;  the 
same   effect   followed   his   preaching   tours   in   the    different 
counties  of  Wales  and  the  English  towns.     He  was  ako  die  ,  _, 
means  of  infusing  a  new  H^^^i^OiiiSL^^^^^ 
we.r^J^.na..^.i,,en^      T^drnW^^ffi 

most  flourishing  under  his  ministry.       His  career  was  short  •        ''^^ 
he  preached  only  for  fifteen  years.    Yet,  during  that  time    he    7'^*'^'*- 
elevated  the  tone  of  the  pulpit,  and  made  it  an  immense  power        "'*'*'" 
m  the  land.     And  though  eighty  years  have  passed  away  since 
his    death,    his   name   is   still  a  familiar  household  word  in 
Wales. 

*  See  "  Biography/'  p.  28.     By  Michael  Roberts.     Pwllheli,   1829. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  Denbigh,  remembered  him  saying  : 
"  The  weightiest  thing  on  the  mind  of  Paul  was  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Church  of  God.  '  Beside  those  things  that  are 
without'  And  what  were  those?  '  Weariness  and  painfulness, 
watchings  often,  hunger  and  thirst,  fastings,  cold  and  naked- 
ness,' &c.  But  beside  all  these  things,  and  weightier  than  all, 
was  the  care  of  all  the  churches,  which  came  upon  him  daily. 
Thou,  man,  that  hast  anything  to  do  with  the  cause  of  Christ, 
if  it  is  a  light  matter  with  thee  to  have  to  do  with  the  things  of 
God,  thou  art  a  curse  in  the  Church  of  God.  O  !  my  God, 
let  this  be  engraven  upon  my  tomb  :  '  Here  lieth  a  man  whose 
chief  concern  and  care  was  the  Church  of  God ! '  This  is  a 
description  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  With  great  accuracy  might  it 
be  applied  to  Robert  Roberts  himself;  and  no  words  can 
better  express  the  essence  and  bent  of  his  life  than  these  he 
wished  to  have  upon  his  tomb  :  '  Here  lieth  a  man  whose 
chief  concern  and  care  was  the  Church  of  God  !'" 


CHAPTER  V. 

SERMONS. 

I .  The  Holy  and  the  True — 2.  Keeping  the  Word  of  Christ's  Patience — 
3.  Counsel  to  Buy  of  Christ. 

In  the  book  that  has  been  published  this  year  upon  Robert 
Roberts,  Clynnog,  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  Griffith 
Parry,  Aberystwith,  several  sermons  are  printed  from  the  MSS. 
of  the  eminent  preacher  himself.  They  are  mere  outlines  of 
his  sermons.  The  matter  of  all  these  printed  sermons  is 
exceedingly  good.  The  author  had  a  clear  idea  of  order ;  all 
these  short  outlines  exhibit  the  classifying  power  of  his  mind  ; 
and  they  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  naturally,  without  effort, 
and  without  knowing  it,  he  always  attained  fulness,  com- 
pleteness, and  order.  We  give  three  specimens,  taken  almost 
at  random  : — 
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THE    HOLY    AND   THE    TRUE.'^ 

'*  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Philadelphia  write : 
These  things  saith  He  that  is  holy,  He  that  is  true." — 
Rev.  iii.  7. 

Philadelphia  was  a  flourishing  city  in  Asia,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  Sardis  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  It  received  its 
name  from  Attalus  Philadelphus,  its  founder.  It  was  watered 
by  the  river  Dactous.  It  was  also  watered  by  the  River  of  Life, 
because  there  was  a  splendid  church  of  Christ  here. 

Mark  the  titles  which  Christ  assumes  in  this  epistle. 

I. — The  Holy.  The  word  signifies  freedom  from  sin,  and  an 
instinctive  abhorrence  of  it. 

1.  The  epithet  belongs  to  Christ  as  He  is  God.  He  is  called 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel :  "  For  great  is  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee."  (Isa.  xii.  6.)  Consequently,  with 
holy  mockery  does  God  speak  of  the  Gentile  mighty  ones  and 
their  idols  :  "  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  Me,  or  shall  I  be 
equal?  saith  the  Holy  One."     (Isa.  xl.  25.) 

God's  holiness  is  His  glory.  He  is  glorious  in  the  possession 
of  this  attribute  :  "Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  among 
the  gods  ?  Who  is  like  Thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in 
praises,  doing  wonders?"  (Ex.  xv.  11.)  Hannah,  in  her  song, 
gives  the  preference  to  God  altogether  :  "  There  is  none  holy 
as  the  Lord."  (i  Sam.  ii.  2.)  The  seraphs'  anthem  of  fire  re- 
cognizes the  hoHness  of  the  Great  God  :  "  Holy,  holy,  holy, 
is  the  Lord  of  hosts."  (Isa.  vi.  3.)  This  cry  reverberates 
in  the  vaults  of  heaven.  This  seraphs'  cry  resounds  in  our 
skies  and  through  all  the  Church  of  God.     (Rev.  iv.  8.) 

2.  Christ  is  holy  as  He  is  Man:  "  That  holy  thing  which 
shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God." 
(Luke  i.  35.)  The  supernatural  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
made  the  humanity  of  Christ  absolutely  holy. 

3.  He  was  holy^in  His  life,    (i  Pet.  ii.  22.) 

4.  He  was  holy  in  His  sufferings  and  resurrection  :  "  How 
much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  Eternal 

*  "  Cofiant  R.  Roberts,"  p.  142.     Penygroes,  1884. 
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Spirit  oifered  Himself  without  spot  to  God,"  &c.  (Heb.  ix.  14) ; 
"  according  to  the  Spirit  of  hoUness."    (Rom.  i.  4.) 

Here  is  the  Holy  One  in  all  His  titles  and  offices — a  Holy 
Advocate,  a  Holy  Mediator,  &c. 

This  is  a  loud  call  for  holiness  on  our  part :  * '  Ye  shall  be 
holy:  for  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy."  (Levit.  xix.  2.) 
That  is,  they  were  to  separate  themselves  from  all  corruptions 
and  defilements  :  "  As  obedient  children,  not  fashioning 
yourselves  according  to  the  former  lusts  in  your  ignorance  : 
but  as  He  which  hath  called  you  is  holy,  so  be  ye  holy  in  all 
manner  of  conversation ;  because  it  is  written,  Be  ye  holy  ;  for 
I  am  holy."  (i  Pet.  i.  14 — 16.)  This  is  a  plain  and  simple 
call  to  holiness  :  (i.) — This  is  the  object  of  the  call  (verse 
15).  (2.) — It  is  as  important  as  the  writing,  "Be  ye  holy; 
for  I  am  holy  (verse  16).  (3.) — The  Father  has  no  respect  of 
persons  (verse  17).  (4.) — The  purity  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
(verse  19). 

II. — The  second  title  of  Christ  here  is  The  True. 

I.  True,  because  He  is  indeed  the  true  reality,  while  the 
rest  were  but  shadows. 

(i.)  He  is  a  true  King.  David  and  Solomon  were  types,  but 
they  and  their  thrones  are  gone;  Christ  remains,  and  His 
throne  stands.  "  And  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever;  and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." 
(Luke  i.  32,  33.)  "  Of  the  increase  of  His  government  and 
peace  there  shall  be  no  end."  (Isa  ix.  7).  "And  the  kingdom 
shall  not  be  left  to  other  people."    (Dan.  ii.  44.) 

(2.)  Christ  is  a  true  High  priest.  He  was  made  priest  by  an 
oath.  The  Levitical  priests  were  made  without  an  oath,  "  but 
this  with  an  oath."  (Heb.  vii.  21.)  And  many  of  them  were 
made  priests  because  they  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by 
reason  of  death.  Christ,  however,  remains,  because  He  "  hath 
an  unchangeable  priesthood."  (Heb.  vii.  20 — 24.) 

(3.)  He  is  a  true  Prophet.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to 
listen  to  His  voice.  (Acts  iii.  22,  23.)  His  disciples  recognized 
Him  as  a  great  prophet :  "  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and 
word."     (Luke  xxiv.  19.) 

He  is  the  "  true  tabernacle "  (Heb.  viii.  2) ;  the  true  altar. 
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(Heb.  xiii.  10.)  Christ  is  true  if  you  contemplate  Him  in 
reference  to  the  types  and  shadows ;  true  in  reference  to  the 
prophecies.  May  we  pray  that  we  may  be  "  in  Him  that  is 
true,  even  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  true  God  and 
Eternal  Life."    (i  John  v.  20.) 

2.  Christ  is  true  to  all  His  threats.  These  will  also  go 
their  sure  way ;  woe  be  to  him  that  stands  in  their  track  ! 
"If  we  believe  not,  yet  He  abideth  faithful."     (2  Tim.  ii.  13.) 

3.  He  is  true  to  all  His  promises.  "All  the  promises  of 
God  in  Him  are  yea,  and  in  Him  Amen." 

KEEPING    THE    WORD    OF    CHRIST's    PATIENCE.* 

"  Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  My  patience,  I  also 
will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation,  which  shall  come 
upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth."— 
Rev.  iii.  10. 

I.— The  word  of  the  patience  of  Christ  is  the  Gospel. 

1.  Because  it  contains  the  history  of  the  greatest  patience 
ever  heard  of— the  patience  of  Jesus  Christ :  "  Who,  when 
He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again."  (i  Pet.  ii.  23.)  "And 
they  that  passed  by  reviled  Him,  wagging  their  heads," 
&c.  (Matt,  xxvii.  39—44.)  Here  is  patience  in  the  face  of 
revihngs ! 

2.  The  Gospel  teaches  us  patience.  After  we  have 
received  the  Word  into  our  hearts,  we  must  have  patience 
quietly  to  await  its  growth.      (Luke  viii.  15.) 

(i.)  We  must  have  patience  under  our  crosses  :  "  In  your 
patience  possess  ye  your  souls."  (Luke  xxi.  19.) 

(2.)  We  must  have  patience  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham.  (Heb.  vi.  12.)  Thirty 
years  after  receiving  the  promise  had  Abraham  to  wait  before 
Isaac  was  born  ;  a  continuous  practice  of  faith  was  required. 

(3.)  It  is  necessary  that  our  patience  should  operate  in  per- 
fection. (James  i.  3,  4.)  Remark  :  What  is  the  work  of  faith 
in  the  soul : — 

First :  It  comforts  and  pacifies  the  soul  in  affliction. 
*  "  Cofiant  Robert  Roberts,"  p.  149.    Penygroes,  1884. 
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Second  :  It  enables  the  man  to  bless  God  for  the  affliction : 
"It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted."   (Ps.  cxix.  71.) 

Third :  The  dew  of  patience  keeps  down  the  dust  of  dis- 
content. 

Fourth  :  It  enables  the  man  to  wait  for  deliverance  in  God's 
time. 

Fifth  :  It  enables  the  man  to  endure  unto  the  end  :  "  And 
ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  men  for  My  name's  sake  :  but  he  that 
endureth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved."     (Matt.  x.  22.) 

Sixth  :  It  enables  the  man  to  rejoice  in  tribulations. 

II.— What  is  meant  by  keeping  the  word  of  Christ's 
patience  ? — 

1.  It  means  keeping  it  by  obeying  all  the  commandments 
and  exhortations  given  with  regard  to  our  state,  condition,  and 
daily  life  :  "  Let  the  Word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all 
wisdom."     (Col.  iii.  16.) 

2.  It  means  keeping  it  in  the  heart :  "  And  these  words, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart." 
(Deut.  vi.  6.)  They  are  to  be  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God  ;  not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  "  fleshy 
tables  of  the  heart."  (2  Cor.  iii.  3.)  According  to  Prov.  iii.  3  : 
"  Write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart." 

3.  It  means  keeping  it  by  taking  heed  thereunto,  as  "  unto 
a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place."  (2  Pet.  i.  19.)  There 
is  light  in  the  Word  of  God— let  us  keep  our  eye  upon  it !  It 
is  like  a. lighthouse  on  the  rocks. 

III. — The  hour  of  temptation. 

1.  It  refers  to  the  persecutions  that  were  suffered  by  the 
Church  of  God  in  the  beginning  of  Christianity  under 
Trajan,  Diocletian,  &c.  These  persecutions  are  to  last  but 
one  hour. 

2.  This  "hour"  refers  possibly  to  the  trials  that  Christians 
should  have  to  suffer  just  before  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  beast ;  for  still  before  he  dies  will  he  make  one  desperate 
final  struggle.  Nevertheless,  in  this  awful  hour  God  will  pre- 
serve His  people  ;  nothing  shall  be  lost  except  the  chaff  of 
hypocrisy  :  This  is  the  time  when  the  outward  court  shall  be 
trodden.  (Rev.  xi.  2.) 
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3.  The  time  of  affliction  and  sorrow. 

4.  The  time  of  death. 

5.  The  day  of  God's  judgment. 

These  are  the  hours  of  temptation,  of  the  trying  of  men. 

These  times  shall  come  upon  all  the  world  to  try  them  to  the 

utmost. 

IV.— God  keeps  His  people  :  "  I  also  will  keep  thee." 
God  will  keep   us  frorn  the  hour,  in  the  hour,  and  during 

the  hour. 

1.  He  will  keep  us  from  the  hour  of  temptation    in  two 

ways : — 

(i.)  When  the  fire  of  tribulation  comes  into  the  same  room 
God  delivers  the  Christian  from  the  scope  of  its  influence  by 
saturating  him  with  the  dew  of  God's  fear,  as  He  did  with 
Joseph.  (Gen.  xxxix.  7,  &c.)  The  fire  of  temptation  was  in 
the  same  room  with  Joseph,  but  Joseph  was  not  inflammable. 

(2.)  When  the  man  is  ripe  for  the  temptation,  God  keeps 
the  temptation  far  away  from  him. 

2.  It  means  keeping  in  the  temptation  when  the  Christian 
and  the  temptation  are  together,  as  the  fire  and  the  bush  :  "  I 
will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight,  why  the  bush  is 
not  burnt."  (Ex.  iii.  3.)  This  was  a  case  of  keeping  not  from 
the  fire,  but  in  the  fire,  as  in  Dan.  iii.  26,  &c.,  and  vi.  16. 

3.  It  means  also  keeping  during  the  temptation.  God 
brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  young  men  out  of  the 
furnace,  and  Daniel  out  of  the  lions'  den,  &c. 

God  will  bring  His  people  at  last  through  fire  and  water 
into  a  place  of  perfect  shelter  :  "For  Thou,  O  God,  hast 
proved  us :  Thou  hast  tried  us  as  silver  is  tried,"  &c.  (Ps. 
Ixvi.  10 — 12.) 

BUYING    OF    CHRIST.* 

"  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  Me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that 
thou  mayest  be  rich  ;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou  mayest  be 
clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear ; 
and  anoint  thine  eyes  with  eyesalve,  that  thou  mayest  see." 
— Rev.  iii.  18. 

*  ''  Cofiant  Roberts  Roberts/*  p.  162.    Penygroes,  1884. 
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If  there  was  in  this  Church  such  a  depth  of  misery  and 
hypocrisy,  behold  this  very  misery  calling  forth  the  greater 
depths  of  free  grace  in  offering  an  adequate  remedy  :  "  Where 
sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound."  (Rom.  v.  20.) 

I. — Christ  approaches  the  Church  here  in  the  character  of  a 
Physician  going  to  the  sick  ;  and  He  comes  not  with  the  harsh 
word  of  command,  but  with  an  easy  prescription.  This  verse 
proves  Christ  to  be  a  Counsellor,  as  we  find  in  Prov. 
viii.  14  :  "  Counsel  is  mine,  and  sound  wisdom."  How  well 
adapted  for  this  Christ  is !  He  is  a  Child,  He  is  a  Son,  He 
is  a  Ruler,  a  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  (}od,  the  Everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace.     Let  us  turn  to  Him  ! 

n. — The  counsel  is  revealed  unto  the  Church :  A  full 
explanation  is  given  of  what  is  required  ;  gold  to  meet  her 
poverty,  raiment  to  clothe  her  nakedness,  eyesalve  for  the 
blindness  of  her  eyes,  &c. 

I.  "Gold."  Gold  among  metals  is  like  the  sun  amongst 
the  planets ;  it  excels  them  all. 

(i) — It  is  the  most  valuable  metal.  (2) — It  is  the  most 
highly  esteemed.  (3) — It  is  the  heaviest.  (4) — It  is  the 
most  durable.  (5) — It  is  the  most  desirable.  True  religion 
corresponds  with  all  these.  When  Christ  exhorts  the  Laodi- 
cean Church  to  buy  of  Him  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  He  ex- 
horts them  to  have  a  religion  full  of  Divine  fire  instead  of  a 
lukewarm  one.  "  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things  " 
(i  Tim.  iv.  8);  "Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof; 
neither  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the  living."  (Job  xxviii. 
13.)     Thus  true  piety  is  more  valuable  than  anything  else. 

By  the  expression,  "  gold  tried  in  the  fire,"  is  meant : 

(i.)  The  graces  of  the  Spirit,  such  as  true  faith,  fervent 
love,  godly  fear,  (i  Pet.  i.  7.)  Faith,  together  with  her 
family  of  graces,  will  establish  the  believer  in  glory  and  honour 
in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  Let  us  toil  assiduously  for 
this  gold ! 

(2.)  The  merits  of  Christ.  As  if  Christ  had  said  to  the 
Laodicean  Church  :  "  If  thou  come  and  deal  with  Me,  though 
thy  poverty  is  great,  I  have  something  still  that  will  lift  thee 
up."     What  an  infinitude  of  desert  did  the  blood  of  Christ  put 
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on  our  side  !  (Heb.  ix.  14.)  The  blood  of  Christ  has  cleared 
away  our  sins  from  the  sight  of  God.  He  can  gloriously  enter 
the  conscience  and  quench  the  fire  of  guilt ;  He  can  destroy 
the  lusts,  quicken  the  soul,  and  bring  the  man  back  to  God 
from  all  the  errors  of  his  ways. 

2.  "  And  white  raiment,  that  thou  may  est  be  clothed." 
(i.)   The  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  which  is  to  clothe 

us  in  the  presence  of  God  :  "the  best  robe."   (Luke  xv.  22.) 
(2.)    Inward  holiness,  whereby  our  souls  are  quickened  and 

our  sins  mortified  :  "  And  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which 

after   God  is    created   in   righteousness   and  true   holiness." 

(Ephesians  iv.  24.) 

(3.)    The  revelation  of  glory:  "An  house  not  made  with 

hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."     (2  Cor.  v.  i.) 

3.  "  Eyesalve."  This  means  applying  the  Word  of  God, 
especially  the  Gospel :  "  The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is 
pure,  enlightening  the  eyes."  (Ps.  xix.  8.)  To  enlighten  the 
eyes  of  a  man  is  to  show  unto  him  all  the  things  which  are 
necessary  for  salvation.  Paul  reminded  the  Ephesians  of  this 
in  his  letter  :  "  That  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Father  of  Glory,  may  give  unto  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Him  :  the  eyes  of  your  under- 
standing being  enlightened."  (Eph.  i.  17,  18.)  It  means 
enlightening  their  understandings  spiritually  to  discern  the 
spiritual  things  of  God. 

All  these  things  are  brought  before  them  under  the  idea  or 
notion  of  "  buying."  What  we  are  to  understand  by  this  term 
is  simple — to  value  them,  to  put  our  affections  upon  them,  to 
toil  for.possession  of  them.  (Matt.  xiii.  44,  45.)  Those  parables 
prove  that  we  ought  to  labour  ardently  for  the  treasures  of  the 
Gospel,  just  as  merchants  toil  for  their  merchandise.  (Prov. 
ii.  4,  5.)  To  buy  is  to  cry  after  knowledge,  and  to  lift  up  the 
voice  for  understanding. 

Salvation  comes  from  the  sovereign  grace  of  the  Trinity, 
and  is  altogether  from  good  will ;  dear  to  Christ  as  Mediator  ; 
free  again  to  us  sinners  through  Christ. 

(i.)  The  Father  loved  us  freely.  (Jer.  xxxi.  3.)  This  love 
is  without  beginning,  without  end,  and  unchangeable. 
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He  elected  us  freely.    (Rom.  ix.  11 ;  Eph.  i.  4.) 

In  order  to  reveal  His  love,  He  sent'^His  Son  into  the  World. 
(John  iii.  16.) 

(2.)  He  bought  us  with  a  price  :  He  gave  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many.  Nay,  "  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him." 
(Isa.  liii.  10.) 

(3.)  This  salvation  is  free  to  sinners  through  Christ  the 
Mediator.     (Isa.  Iv.  i  ;  Rev.  xxii.  17.) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

STYLE. 

Natural  oratorical  qualities — Imagination — Dramatic  power— Natural 
emotions— Great  warmth  of  feeling— Tears— The  chief  glory  of  his 
preaching — Change  of  countenance — Incident  at  Brynsiencyn — 
Authority  of  his  preaching. 

With  all  defects  of  bodily  form  and  constitution,  he,  never- 
theless, possessed  a  few  qualities  that  are  eminently  helpful  to 
the  orator.  His  voice  was  clear.  Rev.  Richard  Jones,  Wern, 
says  of  him,  "  His  voice  was  clear,  and  his  utterance  distinct." 
The  tradition  is  common  about  his  voice  that  it  was,  more- 
over, smooth  and  musical,  pliable  and  penetrating.  It  appears, 
also,  that  he  generally  spoke  with  a  high  voice,  as  if  his  voice 
was  the  expression  of  a  great  power ;  sometimes  it  was  very 
high  ;  nevertheless,  it  never  lost  its  sweetness  and  beauty. 
Those  who  heard  his  old  hearers  speak  of  him  tell  us  that  his 
reasoning  powers  were  naturally  strong.  His  grasp  of  truth 
was  above  the  ordinary;  his  hold  of  Gospel  truth  was 
strengthened  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  his  reason  and  intellect 
were  intensely  sharpened  by  that  power  which  searcheth  all 
things ;  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.  We  have  no  materials 
whereby  to  prove  the  powers  of  his  intellect ;  but  we  can  most 
naturally  infer  that  nothing  less  than  a  well-balanced  reason- 
could  ever  have  kept  the  strong  imaginative  and  dramatic 
powers  of  Robert  Roberts  within  due   bounds.      He  had 
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memory  that  was  of  great  retentive  power.  We  have  already 
referred  to  a  good  instance  of  this.  When  he  went  to 
Llangeitho  to  hear  Daniel  Rowlands,  he  could  remember  the 
sermon,  and  write  it  after  going  to  his  home,  or,  rather,  in  the 
first  suitable  place  he  could  find — such  as  under  a  tree, 
or  behind  a  hedge.  His  nephew.  Rev.  Michael  Roberts, 
Pwllheli,  tells  us  that  his  memory  was  of  "extraordinary  power." 
Mr.  Jones,  Wern,  observes  that  he  had  a  "good  memory." 
A  good  memory  is  often  accompanied  with  strong  reasoning 
powers,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  shown  in  his  "Lectures 
on  Metaphysics,"  Vol.  II.,  pp.  223 — 226.  Strong  memory  is, 
undoubtedly,  to  some  extent,  an  indication  of  strength  of  mind, 
though  the  absence  of  it  is  no  indication  of  weakness. 

Possibly  the  brightest  natural  faculty  which  this  eminent 
pulpit  orator  possessed  was  imagination.  We  have  observed 
some  instances  proving  the  possession  of  this  power  in  Daniel 
Rowlands.  In  Robert  Roberts  it  had  attained  its  full  natural 
growth ;  in  Christmas  Evans  it  seems  almost  overgrown, 
breaking  out  into  unnatural  wildness.  In  Robert  Roberts  it 
was  combined  with  clear  reasoning  powers  and  a  deep  in- 
tuitive insight  into  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  We  need  not 
give  any  better  instances  of  the  power  of  his  imagination  than 
those  which  have  already  been  mentioned.     See  Chap.  III. 

It  was  an  imagination  that  was  at  once  bold  and  inde- 
pendent. For  Robert  Roberts  had  never  read  much  about 
the  power  of  imagination  in  the  pulpit ;  and  he  had  never 
heard  much  of  it  in  the  pulpit  of  Wales  at  that  day,  except 
what  he  had  heard  from  Daniel  Rowlands  and  a  few  others. 
His  imagination  asserted  itself  immediately  as  being  the  most 
prominent  faculty  he  possessed.  And  he  partly  inaugurated 
a  new  style  of  preaching  in  that  day.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  preaching  of  Christmas  Evans  underwent  a  thorough 
change  after  hearing  Robert  Roberts,  and  that  the  chief 
characteristic  of  that  change  was  the  imaginative  element  that 
was  introduced. 

In  combination  with  this  there  was  in  Robert  Roberts  a  very 
powerful  display  of  dramatic  power.  These  are  not  necessarily 
joined  together;  but  in  pulpit  orators  they  are  often  found 
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combined.     In  some  the  imaginative  exceeds  the  dramatic,  as 
in  Christmas  Evans,  Henry  Rees,  and  John  Jones  ;  in  others 
the  dramatic  exceeds  the  imaginative  power,  as  in  John  Elias, 
Whitefield,  WilUam  Dawson,  and  others.     In  many  actors  on 
the  stage  we  find  the  dramatic  power  in  great  force,  with  but  a 
weak  faculty  of  imagination.     But  in  Robert  Roberts  these 
two  powers  were  beautifully  balanced.     The  body  of  Robert 
Roberts   was   not   suitable    for   the    exhibition   of    dramatic 
qualities.     He   suffered   from    curvature    of  the    spine,   and 
looked  small  and  dwarfish,  so  that  his  appearance  would  be 
considered  altogether  unsuitable  for  the  stage.    But  he  possessed 
other   qualities,  essential  to  the  actor,  in  an  eminent  degree. 
That  body  was  the  home  of  great  physical  energy ;  there  was 
in  him  an  extraordinary  quickness  and  vivacity,  together  with 
an  agility  and  suddenness  of  action  that  inspired  the  people 
with  the  emotion  of  wonder.     His  body  was  sensitive  to  an 
extreme — to  his  very  finger  tips  it  was  instinct  with  life.     His 
eye  opened  and  wakened  with  a  wonderful  penetrating  power  ; 
there  was  in  it  the  glowing  light  of  genius  and  a  remarkable 
flash ;  the  fire  that  was  in  his  body  burned  with  a  peculiar 
lustre  in  his  eye      Those  luminous  eyes,  and  a  body,  which, 
though  deformed,  felt  instantaneously  the  various  changes  of 
thought  within, — now  the  shocks,  now  the  joy,  now  the  pathos 
and  tenderness, — and    exhibited   them   unmistakably  to   the 
people,  furnished  Robert  Roberts  with  a  wonderful  apparatus 
of  dramatic  efiect. 

In  addition  to  this,  his  natural  emotions  were  strong.  Like 
Daniel  Rowlands,  he  was  full  of  passion  ;  his  love  and  his 
tenderness  were  deep;  and  though  not  of  an  excitable 
nature,  the  expression  of  these  passions  was  great  and  full. 
Add  to  this  again  the  fact  that  the  natural  energies  of 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  were  brought  into  a  melting  heat  by 
the  concentration  upon  them  of  the  burning  love  of  God. 
It  was  this  that  enhanced  and  intensified  his  dramatic 
powers  :  it  was  this  that  made  his  dramatic  qualities  so 
impressive  and  effective,  and  it  was  this  that  endowed  them 
with  that  spiritual  power  which  made  their  effect  upon  the 
hearers  something  infinitely  deeper  than  the  momentary  and 
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transient  pleasure  enjoyed  under  the  action  of  a  Kean  or  an 
Irving. 

He  was  characterised  by  warmth  of  feeUng  in  his  youth.  When 
he  was  about  twenty-four  years  old  there  was  a  great  change 
in  the  religious  feeling  at  the  church  of  Brynengan,  to  which 
he  then  belonged,  for  God  poured  His  spirit  upon  the  children 
and  young  people  in  especial,  and  upon  many  old  professors. 
The  effect  was  to  make,  as  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  in 
Jerusalem,  the  house  of  God  the  chief  place  of  assembly,  and 
religion  alone  of  supreme  value.  Robert  Roberts  was  deeply 
influenced,  and  he  followed  the  prayer  meetings,  &c.,  night 
and  day.  His  bodily  condition  was  at  this  time  everything 
but  favourable,  for  the  disease  from  which  he  suffered  to  the 
end  of  life  had  already  taken  a  firm  hold  of  his  constitution. 
The  mother  of  Richard  Jones,  Wern,  had  given  him  what 
medical  attendance  she  could.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
violent  commotion  of  feeling  at  Brynengan  at  this  time,  she 
was  afraid  that  Robert  Roberts  would  ruin  himself  altogether. 
She  remonstrated  with  him,  and  kindly  told  him.  His  reply 
was  :  "  I  cannot  help  it ;  the  blood  of  Christ  was  never  shed 
in  vain."  "No,"  said  his  mistress,  "that  is  true  enough;  but 
it  is  quite  as  true  that  it  was  never  shed  in  order  that  any  man 
should  ruin  his  health."  But  it  availed  not;  he  could  not 
restrain  himself  from  going  into  the  meetings,  and  from  praising 
God  with  all  that  was  within  him.  A  great  degree  of  this 
warmth  of  feeling,  sanctified  by  the  advance  of  years,  remained 
in  Robert  Roberts  to  the  end  of  life. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  preach- 
ing was  the  weeping  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  One  of 
his  old  hearers,  who  was  also  his  neighbour,  said  of  him  that 
he  was  once  preaching,  while  he  was  standing  below  him,  not 
far  from  his  face,  when  the  hot  tears  from  the  eyes  of  Robert 
Roberts  ran  profusely  over  his  own  face.  And  these  were  not 
the  sham  tears  of  an  actor,  but  the  tears  of  real  life,  produced 
by  great  thoughts  of  the  love  of  God,  or  anxiety  for  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-men. 

This  great  warmth  of  feeling,  let  us  remember,  was  real,  and 
was  fed  by   continual  contact  with  the  truth  of  God's  Word. 
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We  seem  at  the  present  day  almost  ready  to  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  elevated  state  of  religious  feeling  as  was  found 
in  this  eminent  preacher.  The  times  are  so  different.  The 
great  revivals  of  Llangeitho  had  spread  an  intense  degree 
of  spiritual  warmth  all  over  the  country;  this  warmth  was 
sustained  by  continual  intercourse  with  Llangeitho,  where 
Rowlands  kept  the  fire  of  heaven  always  burning  on  his  altar, 
and  by  continual  contact  with  the  great  source  of  all  spiritual 
heat — Jesus  Christ.  And  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  now  to 
form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  strength  and  warmth  of 
those  feelings  that  come  into  the  human  breast  after  deep  and 
continued  meditation  upoi.  the  truths  of  God's  Word.  Flavel 
on  a  certain  journey  was  exalted  into  a  high  state  of  ecstasy  ; 
David  Brainerd,  and  the  wife  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  ex- 
perienced a  great  elevation  of  feeling.  And  this  very  thing  is 
strictly  scriptural.  "My  heart  was  hot  within  me,  while  I 
was  musing  the  fire  burned  :  then  spake  I  with  my  tongue." 
This  is  what  we  find  in  the  first  and  second  chapter  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  case  of  Elisabeth,  and  Mary,  and 
Simeon,  and  Anna.  Of  what  the  human  breast  once  felt  there 
is  a  permanent  possibility  of  more,  only  let  the  conditions  be 
the  same. 

Robert  Roberts's  preaching  was  so  deeply  characterised 
with  this  great  warmth  and  intensity  of  feeling,  that  he 
would  at  times  leave  the  impression  upon  his  hearers  that  he 
was  a  being  suddenly  come  for  the  moment  not  from  the 
confines,  but  from  the  very  centre  of  the  other  world,  and  from 
direct  and  immediate  contact  with  the  realities  he  spoke  of. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  preaching  of  Robert  Roberts,  how- 
ever, was  the  intense  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God  which  shone 
around  him,  and  the  power  from  on  high  which  clothed  him. 
He  did  not  always  preach  with  the  same  force.  Richard 
Jones,  of  Wern,  tells  us*  that  his  sermons,  though  always  well- 
arranged  and  containing  good  matter,  were,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  course,  sometimes  preached  without  any  unction.  And  it 
is  probable  enough  that  even  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  preached 
occasionally  with   less  fervour  and  force  than  at  others  ;  and 

*  See  "  Biography,"  p.  22.      By  Michael  Roberts.      Pwllheli,   1829. 
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Michael  Roberts  expressly  says  so.*  But,  as  a  rule,  the  Sun 
that  is  beyond  the  sun  shone  upon  his  spirit.  The  God  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness  shone  upon  his 
heart ;  and  his  heart,  brighter  than  the  moon,  shone  upon  the 
congregation,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  at  times,  as  Richard 
Jones  observes, t  such  a  fulness  of  power  was  shed  forth  upon 
his  preaching  that  his  weak  constitution  gave  way  under  it ; 
that  the  people  in  hundreds  shouted  under  its  influence,  as  if 
pierced  through  and  through  with  swords,  and  their  tears  pro- 
fusely flowed. 

It  appears,  also,  that  at  these  times  the  fashion  of  his 
countenance  was  altered.  There  is  always  the  light  of  the 
human  spirit,  good  or  bad,  in  the  human  face.  Observe  the 
fact  in  the  following  extract : — 

"  It  was  night.  The  departing  one  was  a  lady  of  middle 
age.  Her  death,  though  momentarily  expected  from  cardiac 
disease,  was  not  announced  or  preceded  by  the  usual 
anaesthesia  of  the  dying.  During  the  night,  when  awake,  her 
mental  action  was  perfect.  She  conversed  a  few  minutes 
before  dying,  as  pleasantly  and  intelligently  as  ever.  There 
was  no  stupor,  no  delirium^  no  strangeness,  no  moribund  symp- 
tom indicating  cerebral  disturbance.  Her  cardiac  symptoms 
alone  foreshadowed  the  great  change.  After  saying  a  few 
words,  she  turned  her  head  upon  her  pillow  as  if  to  sleep,  then 
unexpectedly  turning  it  back,  a  glow,  brilliant  and  beautiful 
exceedingly,  came  into  her  features ;  her  eyes,  opening, 
sparkled  with  singular  vivacity,  at  the  same  moment  with  a 
tone  of  emphatic  surprise  and  delight,  she  pronounced  the 
name  of  the  earthly  being  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  \  and  then 
dropping  her  head  upon  her  pillow  as  unexpectedly  as  she  had 
looked  up,  her  spirit  departed  to  God  who  gave  it.  The  con- 
viction, forced  upon  my  mind  that  something  departed  from 
her  body,  at  that  instant  rupturing  the  bonds  of  flesh,  was 
stronger  than  language  can  express.":}: 

*  Page  28.  t  See  "Biography/*  p.  24,  referred  to  above. 

X  Dr.  Clarke,  quoted  by  Joseph  Cook  :  "  Monday  Lectures,  Fifth 
Series,"  p.  213.     London  :  R.  D.  Dickinson.     1880. 
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How  beautiful  must  the  light  of  that  spirit  be  when  it  is  pure; 
and  how  bright  and  dazzling  must  it  play  on  the  face  of  that 
man  whose  spirit  is  in  immediate  communion  with  Christ,  who 
is  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  express  image  of 
His  person.     In  the  faces  of  all  great  pulpit  orators  there  is  a 
light  playing  from  the  Spirit  of  God.     The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  transfigured  before  His  disciples,  and  His  face  did  shine  as 
the  sun,  and  His  raiment  became  shining— exceeding  white  as 
snow ;  and  not  without  reason  is  His  face  surrounded  in  paint- 
ings with  a  bright  halo ;  for  that  light  was  never  absent  from 
the  face  of  the  Son  of  Man.     The  face  of  Moses  shone  upon 
the  children  of  Israel  while  he  spake  to  them.     The  face  of 
Stephen,  while  he  stood  before  the  Jewish  Council,  looked  like 
the  face  of  an  angel.      And  as  these  Jewish  persecutors,  by 
an   invincible   attraction,  looked  steadfastly  into   the  face  of 
Stephen,  so  are  all  hearers  compelled  to  look  at  the  face  of 
such   a  preacher.     There  is  something  in  it  so  terribly  and 
wonderfully  attractive — some  awful  power  fixing  and  rivetting 
every  face   to   itself.     Such,  undoubtedly,  was  the  case  with 
Robert   Roberts,  Clynnog.      He   was   once   on  a   preaching 
journey  through  Anglesey  with  a  friend.      They  came  to  a 
place  called  Brynsiencyn.     The  Rev.    John  Parry,  Chester, 
was  there  at  that  time  keeping  a  school,  and  his  brother  Elias 
Parry  was  with  him  in  school.     It  happened  that  there  was  a 
young    man    from    Amlwch    also   there,    with    whom    Elias 
Parry    was    friendly.      This    friend    knew    but    little    about 
preaching,  while  Elias  Parry  was  accustomed  to  it  from  his 
youth.     Both  went  together  to  hear  Robert  Roberts.      The 
place  was  full  to  overflowing.     The  first  preacher  finished  his 
sermon  in  a  happy  mood,  and  Robert  Roberts  arose  ;  he  took 
his  text  and  commenced.  Gradually  he  gains  force  and  fervour; 
the  look  of  earnestness  which  marked  his  face  at  first  becomes 
deeper  and  deeper.     His  intensity  and  enthusiasm  increase  ; 
his  eloquence  is  sweeping  and  overwhelming ;  every  motion  of 
his  face  and  body,  every  turn  of  expression  and  variation  of 
l^ne    is   followed    by   the   raptest   attention   of  the   people. 
Such  a  storm  of  feeling  is  aroused  that  some  of  them  faint, 
and  others   shout :   his  clarion  voice  nevertheless   is    heard 
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distinctly  and  with  increasing  force.  The  young  Amlwch  friend 
turns  to  the  other  with  alarm  and  pale  face  :  "  Is  he  man  or 
angel?"  "Angel,  of  course;  did  you  not  know?"  said  Elias 
Parry.  "  No,  I  never  knew,"  said  the  other ;  "  dear  me,  how 
much  better  than  man  an  angel  can  preach  ! "  * 

We  have  mentioned  above  that  the  influences  from  on  high 
were  so  overpowering  at  times  that  his  constitution  broke  down 
under  them.  He  was  preaching  once  at  Brynengan,  Car- 
narvonshire, with  extraordinary  power ;  as  he  followed  on  in 
his  discourse  the  influences  shed  forth  became  more  and  more 
intense.  At  last  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  said, 
"  Hold,  Lord ;  I  am  but  weak  and  frail,  and  cannot  bear 
more."  Then  he  turned  his  face  again  to  the  congregation, 
and  shouted  :  "  Blessed  be  God  that  I  can  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  I  shall  be  girded  with  immortality,  and  when  I  can 
bear  the  fulness  of  His  revelations  without  danger  of  breaking 
down." 

His  authority  as  a  preacher  seems  to  have  been  very  great. 
Every  degree  of  holiness  has  its  proportionate  degree  of  power 
and  authority.  Truth  and  purity,  wherever  they  are,  assert 
their  rights.  The  universe  belongs  to  them,  and  has  been 
founded  upon  them.  All  other  lights  quail  before  the  light  of 
holiness ;  it  commands  awe  and  reverence,  and  it  obtains  it. 
This  light  shines  in  the  face  of  the  man  that  stands  in  the 
pulpit  for  God.  Robert  Roberts  was  a  preacher  of  great 
authority.  The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Richards,  the  father  of  Henry 
Richards,  Esq.,  M.R,  in  a  meeting  of  ministers  and  preachers 
at  one  of  the  Bala  Associations,  said:  "We  have  not  the 
authority  our  fathers  had  over  the  congregations.  We  must 
now  have  constables  to  keep  them  in  order,  f  But  the  look 
of  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog,  was  sufficient.  There  were  a 
number  of  young  people  much  incHned  to  levity  sitting  in  the 
gallery  in  a  chapel  where  he  was  preaching  once ;  he  paused, 
and  looked  at  them,  and  no  more."  His  words  were  as  if  they 
were  from  God.     He  stood  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  people  felt 

*  "  Cofiant  John  Jones,  Talsarn,*'  p.  824.    By  Dr.  Thomas,  Liverpool, 
t  Referring  to  large    Associations    held  in  the  open  fields,  when   all 
classes  and  kinds  of  men  would  assemble  together. 
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that  all  the  powers  of  the  universe  were  behind  him.  Twenty- 
six  years  ago,  when  the  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Liverpool,  was 
writing  the  history  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists,  there 
were  a  few  men  still  living  that  remembered  with  what  power 
he  said  in  Manchester,  preaching  in  an  old  warehouse  before  the 
building  of  a  chapel,  "O  sinners  !  did  I  come  here  from  Wales 
to  ripen  some  of  you  for  hell  fire?"  This  filled  the  breasts  of 
all  with  fear.  They  felt  the  presence  of  the  Judge  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  some  were  in  consternation,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.*  At  another  time  he  was  preaching  at 
Holyhead.  There  were  strong  feelings  and  great  excitement. 
Robert  Roberts  could  say  only  a  few  words  at  a  time,  but  the 
people  were  aflame,  again  and  again  their  feelings  bursting 
into  expression.  The  fear  of  God  took  strong  possession  of 
the  congregation.  Many  fainted  under  such  heavy  convulsions 
of  feeling,  and  one  young  woman  was  never  restored,  t 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
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Testimony  of  Michael  Roberts,  Richard  Jones,  Wern,  Griffith  Solomon, 
and  Ebenezer  Morris — The  real  source  of  his  power — Composition  of 
sermons — Incident  with  John  Williams,  Dolyddelen — Letter  on 
method  of  composition — Afflictions — Robert  Roberts's  opinion  of 
London  preachers. 

Michael  Roberts,  Pwllheli,  his  nephew,  says  that  he  was  six 
or  seven  years  old  when  Robert  Roberts  commenced  preaching, 
still  he  remembered  his  coming  to  Llanllyfni  about  the  first 
time,  and  the  mighty  effects  that  followed  his  preaching,  and 
how  the  people  talked  about  him  afterwards.  J  He  tells  us 
how  the  preaching  of  his  uncle  affected  himself,  how  it  roused 
him   and   stirred   every  passion  within   him.     When  he  was 

*  See  "  History  of  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodism."    Vol.  III.,  p.  418. 

t  See  Ibid.    Vol.  II.,  p.  538. 

X  See  small  ''Biography,*'  published  by  Michael  Roberts-  Pwllheli,  1829. 
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about  ten  or  twelve  he  followed  him  on  his  Sunday  journeys, 
whatever  the  weather  might  be,  and  the  pleasure  he  enjoyed 
was  intense.  After  Michael  Roberts  himself  had  commenced 
preaching  he  travelled  in  the  company  of  his  uncle  very  often. 
On  these  preaching  journeys  he  had  opportunities  of  observing 
him  more  closely,  of  seeing  him  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in 
his  private  habits  during  the  day ;  he  had  also  known  him  for 
years  in  his  family  and  in  his  intercourse  with  his  friends; 
and  he  says,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  him  but  this  :  What  a 
bright  Christian !  what  a  good,  wise,  fiery,  and  useful  minister 
of  Christ ! "  Of  his  preaching  he  says  :  "  I  have  thought 
many  a  time,  in  hearing  the  old  people  speak  of  Row- 
lands,   Llangeitho,  that  of   all  the    preachers  I  ever  heard, 

Robert  Roberts  was  the  most  like  him But  the 

most  wonderful  characteristic  he  possessed  was  the  fiery 
enthusiasm  of  his  spirit  during  delivery  ;  the  unction,  the 
Divine  light,  and  the  downpour  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  fell 
upon  himself  and  hearers  ;  the  fashion  of  his  countenance,  so 
suited  to  the  words  that  his  power  was  quite  irresistible  at  the 
moment  to  every  one  in  the  place.  I  have  often  seen  the 
congregations  weeping,  even  to  a  man.  If  he  thundered  the 
curses  of  the  law  against  transgressors,  the  lightning,  the 
thunder,  and  the  awe  would  be  those  of  Sinai.  If  he  preached 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  the  Gospel,  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Person  of  Emmanuel,  the  covenant  of  grace,  and 
the  plan  of  salvation,  the  soul  would  be  filled  with  wonder 
and  joy.  And  if,  in  happy  strains,  he  praised  and  magni- 
fied the  riches  of  the  grace  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel, 
the  hard  heart  would  often  melt ;  sin  would  appear  in  its  true 
colour ;  man's  condition  miserable ;  the  world  vanity ;  Christ 
altogether  lovely ;  and,  of  all  things,  piety  and  godliness  would 
appear  to  the  soul  the  most  desirable  possession.  Not  often 
did  I  listen  to  him  without  experiencing  in  myself  sorrow  and 
weeping  because  of  sin,  and  joy  because  of  the  salvation  of 
Christ."* 

In  the  same  biography,   Richard  Jones,    of  Wern,  says,t 
"  But    the    most    important    of    all    the    qualifications   he 
*   "  Biography  "  of  R.  Roberts,  pp.  27,  28.  f  See  p.  21, 
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possessed  for  his  high  and  responsible  position,  was  the  Divine 
adornment  from  heaven  in  which  he  was  clothed,  like  Aaron 
in  his  robes,  from  head  to  foot,  and  in  which  all  his  deformity 
and  imperfections  disappeared.  And,  thus  clothed,  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  the  pomegranates  and  the  sound  of  the  bells 
announced  his  holiness  to  the  entire  congregation.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Lord  never  clothed  the  high  priests  of  Israel 
with  such  glory  as  He  clothed  this  simple  man.  And  in  that 
glory  the  Lord  kept  him  shining  with  dazzling  brightness  in 
the  sky,  even  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and,  Uke  an  angel  flying 
in  the  midst  of  heaven,  preaching  the  everlasting  Gospel,  did 
the  Lord  sustain  him  in  purity  and  power.  His  voice  would 
at  times  sound  like  the  voice  of  loud  thunder  against  Babylon 
the  Great,  so  that  a  man  might  almost  fancy  that  the  martyrs 
and  saints  of  heaven  and  earth  were  shouting  with  one  accord, 
'Babylon  the  great  is  fallen;  the  hour  of  the  judgment  is 
come  ;  reward  unto  her  double  according  to  her  works.'  " 

The  following  are  the  observations  of  the  Rev.  Griffith 
Solomon,  who  was  brought  up  in  a  place  very  near  Clynnog, 
and  consequently  had  heard  Robert  Roberts  on  many  occa- 
sions :  "  He  was  a  bright,  fiery  star ;  in  his  ministry  were 
thunder,  lightning,  rain  and  dew ;  he  was  a  clear  thinker  and 
an  able  orator ;  his  sermons  were  burning  ones,  and  the 
unction  of  heaven  was  in  and  upon  them.  Looking  at  his 
preaching  in  general,  I  almost  believe  that  he  excelled  all 
the  preachers  I  ever  heard  in  this  respect,  though,  indeed,  at 
times,  some  could  equal  him  in  burning  eloquence.  I 
humbly  give  my  own  opinion  in  this  matter."* 

The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Morris  was  himself  one  of  the  great 
preachers  of  Wales,  and  was  a  man  beautifully  gifted  for  his 
office.  He  had  a  strong  constitution,  a  fine  presence,  and  the 
richest  and  loudest  voice  that  was  ever  heard  in  the  Welsh 
pulpit.  He  was  to  preach  once  with  Robert  Roberts  to  a 
large  congregation  on  the  streets  of  Dolgelly.  Mr.  Roberts 
preached  first,  and  with  such  overpowering  effect  that 
Ebenezer  Morris  did  not  rise  up  after  him  except  to  close  the 
service.  The  Rev.  William  Roberts,  Amlwch,  was  on  a 
*  Drysorfa,    1837,  p.   1 18. 
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preaching  journey  in  Cardiganshire  many  years  ago.  Eben- 
^zer  Morris  came  to  meet  him  to  a  place  called  Penmorfa. 
After  the  service  they  went  together  to  the  next  chapel.  Each 
had  his  horse ;  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  both  alighted  to  walk  up. 
They  had  been  talking  together  of  old  times,  and  of  old 
preachers.  Mr.  Roberts  was  slightly  in  advance  of  Mr. 
Morris,  when  the  latter  shouted,  "Do  you  know  what, 
William  Roberts;  if  I  had  died  without  hearing  Robert 
Roberts,  Clynnog,  I  should  have  gone  to  the  grave  without 
-ever  having  fully  seen  the  glorious  splendour  of  the  Gospel." 
Let  us  remember  that  this  was  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
grandest  preachers  of  Wales ;  and  one  who  had  heard  the 
preaching  of  Daniel  Rowlands. 

If  we  ask  here  the  same  question  as  we  have  asked  before, 

Whence  did  he  obtain  this  power  and  authority  ?  the  answer  is 

much  the  same — from  very  close  communion  with  God.     We 

have   seen   already   how   familiar    he    was    with    God.     He 

approached  somewhat  to  the  position  of  Christ,  who  knew 

that  He  always  obtained  whatever  He  asked  for,  because  He 

was  doing  at  all  times  the  will  of  His  Father.    "  Whatsoever  we 

ask,  we  receive  of  Him,  because  we  keep  His  commandments, 

and  do  those  things  that  are  pleasing  in  His  sight."     Such  a 

man  can  command  all  the  powers  of  omnipotence  and  grace 

and  love.     At  Gwynfryn,   not  very  far  from   Barmouth,  Mr. 

Roberts   was  preaching  in  the  open   air,   having    taken   his 

position  on  a  portion  of  rock  that  had  been  formed  into  a 

pulpit.*     A  great  number  of  people  had  come  together  ;  but 

before  he  had  gone  far  with  his  sermon  the  wind  blew,  the 

rain  came  down  in  torrents,  so  that   the   people  could  not 

stand  there.     Robert  Roberts  turned  to  God  and  prayed,  "  O 

my  God,  stop  the  rain  awhile  that  we  may  speak  of  Thy  Son." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  wind  abated,  and  the  rain  stopped,  and 

the  service  continued    with   abundant   blessing.      Before  he 

-could  have  ventured  to  pray  in  that  way  before  a  congregation, 

his  faith  in  God  must  have  been  exceedingly  strong ;  and  he 

must  have  had  perfect  confidence  in  Him  that  He  would  do 

*  Foulk's   pulpit.     See  "History  of    Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodism.* 
Vol.  I.,  p.  537. 
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what  he  asked  of  Him.  And  this  could  never  be  attained  at 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  after  years  of  close  communion 
and  personal  fellowship  with  God. 

The  old  preacher,  John  Williams,  Dolyddelen,  happened 
once  to  be  at  Clynnog.  He  was  staying  with  Robert  Roberts 
in  the  chapel  house.  The  talk  of  the  people  around  at  the 
time  was  altogether  about  some  sermon  that  Robert  Roberts 
had  preached.  The  two  preachers  were  conversing  together 
in  the  house.  John  Williams  said  to  Robert  Roberts,  "  Tell 
me,  Robert,  where  did  you  get  that  wonderful  sermon  of  yours 
that  is  working  such  havoc  in  the  land."  The  answer  was^ 
"  Come  here,  John."  And  he  took  him  to  a  small  parlour. 
"  It  was  here  I  found  that  sermon  you  speak  of ;  on  the  floor 
here,  all  night  long,  turning  backward  and  forward,  with  my 
face  sometimes  on  the  earth."  The  source  of  his  power,  then,, 
altogether  lay  in  his  wrestling  with  God. 

His  method  of  composition  we  can  gather  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation  taken  from  a  letter  written  to  his  nephew, 
Michael  Roberts,  Pwllheli : — 

'•'■  London^  July  23,   1799. 

"  My  Dear  Nephew, — I  feel  exceedingly  thankful  to  thee 
for  thy  endearing  letter,  where  I  find  some  account  of  thy  Hfe, 
and  of  my  own  dear  family  also.  I  hope  the  fire  of  thy  love 
towards  thy  poor  old  uncle  will  still  continue,  that  I  may  yet 
receive  many  letters  from  thee  in  the  future,  if  our  life  be 
spared.  As  to  many  things  I  see  and  hear  in  this  vast  city,  it 
will  answer  no  purpose  for  me  to  give  thee  an  account  of 
them.  The  intense  pain  I  felt  during  the  journey  has  left  me 
to  a  great  degree,  but  the  chronic  disease  I  suffer  from  im- 
pressively tells  me  that  it  will  not  leave  me  until  I  enter  the 
dark  gates  of  the  grave.     And  I  shall  sing  : — 

"  *  This  is  the  way  that  I  must  go, 
My  Father  made  it  long  ago.' 

As  to  my  labour  here,  my  mind  feels  pretty  easy  that  my  great 
Lord  graciously  helps  me  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
glory  still  remains  over  the  tabernacle.  Last  Sunday  the  wind 
blew  strongly.     They  sang  "  Hallelujah  "  here  nearly  all  day. 
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excepting  only  the  time  I  preached.  May  God  be  glorified 
for  the  slightest  breath  of  the  pleasant  breezes  of  Calvary  1 
Indeed,  they  are  pleasant  enough  for  him  that  has  been 
beaten  and  oppressed  in  the  valley  of  tribulation  !  The  field 
of  my  study  at  the  present  time  is  Job  xxxiii.,  commencing  with 
verse  14.  It  was  last  Sunday  I  commenced  preaching  upon 
these  subjects.  I  read  comments  upon  these  verses — Dr. 
Trapp  and  his  lofty  flights ;  Caryl  and  his  deep  thoughts  ; 
Gill  with  his  learning ;  and  Henry  with  his  edifying  lessons. 
But,  the  pain  of  body  and  spirit  which  I  endure,  and  the 
communion  with  the  throne  of  grace  which  I  enjoy,  give  me 
better  light  upon  the  passages  than  any  of  these  good  authors. 
This  fact  makes  me  say  this  very  moment,  *  It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afflicted  !  ' 

"  I  am,  thy  loving  relative — thine  Uncle, 

"Robert  Roberts.'' 

The  afflictions  of  Robert  Roberts  proved  a  splendid  course 
of  training  for  him.  The  eminent  Frederick  W.  Robertson, 
of  Brighton,  prayed  God  to  make  him  an  able  preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  In  after  years  he  recognized  the  afflictions 
that  had  come  to  his  lot  in  life,  as  a  course  of  training  for  the 
pulpit  which  God  had  given  him  expressly  in  answer  to  his 
prayers.  The  pain  that  Robert  Roberts  suff'ered,  from  which  he 
was  never  perfectly  free,  kept  his  mind  far  from  the  pleasures 
and  vanities  of  this  world,  and  with  his  face  ever  turned 
towards  God  and  the  spiritual  world.  Jeremy  Taylor  observes 
in  his  "Holy  Dying"  (p.  82.  Rivingtons,  1872)  that  hope, 
charity,  the  love  of  God  and  patience  are  virtues  which  are 
"  greedy  of  danger ;  and  no  man  was  ever  honoured  by  any 
wise  or  discerning  person  for  dining  upon  Turkey  carpets,  nor 
rewarded  with  a  crown  for  being  at  ease.  It  was  the  fire  that 
did  honour  to  Mutius  Scaevola ;  poverty  made  Fabricius 
famous;  Rutilius  was  made  excellent  by  banishment;  Regulus 
by  torments  ;  Socrates  by  prison ;  Cato  by  his  death ;  and 
God  hath  crowned  the  memory  of  Job  with  a  wreath  of  glory, 
because  he  sat  upon  his  dunghill  wisely  and  temperately, 
and   his  potsherd   and  his  groans   mingled  with  praises  and 
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justifications  of  God,  pleased  him  like  an  anthem  sung  by  angels 
in  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection."  It  was  so  with  Robert 
Roberts;  the  furnace  of  affliction  made  him  incomparably 
the  brightest  preacher  of  his    day. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  written  his  sermons  carefully 
out  word  for  word ;  he  wrote  them  in  outline  only.  He 
thought  out  the  subject  carefully ;  he  meditated  upon  it ;  he 
prayed  fervently  for  the  help  of  God ;  then  wrote  an  outline 
of  his  thoughts,  and  depended  upon  the  stability  of  the  laws 
of  nature — that  those  thoughts  which  glowed  so  brightly,  and 
made  him  feel  so  deeply  in  meditation,  would  come  again 
with  the  same  effects  before  the  congregation.  We  have 
.given  in  Chap.  V.  three  of  these  outlines.* 

In  the  following  quotation,  taken  from  a  letter  written  to 
a  friend,  soon  after  his  return  from  a  visit  to  London,  we  can 
see  his  opinion  of  the  London  preachers  : — 

"  Clynnogy  October  ir,  1797. 

"My  Dear  Daniel,— After  bidding  you  'Good  bye,'  I  imme- 
diately took  my  journey  to  London.  I  spent  two  nights  with 
Mr.  Charles  in  Shrewsbury.  We  preached  once  to  the  poor 
Welsh  that  were  there  ;t  a  great  number  of  them  came  to  hear 
us ;  and  we  received  some  proofs  of  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  us.  English  professors  looked  rather  coldly  upon  us 
when  we  expressed  our  desire  of  preaching  in  Welsh  in  their 
town,  &c.  We  left  their  town  for  them,  and  climbed  up  the 
wild  chariot,  which,  from  the  gallop  of  the  swift-footed  horses, 
seemed  to  fly.  I  thought  these  fiery  steeds  were  saying  as 
they  went,  "London,  London!  as  quick  as  possible!"  I 
was  weak  enough  along  the  way,  because  of  the  quick  motions 
of  the  coach ;  still  I  was  able  to  hold  out  to  the  end. 

"I  remained  in  the  great  city  eight  Sundays.  I  think  I  can 
humbly  say  that  God  helps  me  in  the  work.  I  look  upon  it 
as  of  the  last  importance  to  be  in  God  now  and  again  while 
preaching  to  the  people ;  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  no 
good  will  come  out  of  my  preaching  but  in  that  way.     The 

*  See  Drysorfa,  1832,  p.  112. 
t  Probably  the  first  Welsh  sermons  in  Shrewsbury. 
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hearers  were  very  numerous.  If  you  had  seen  them,  I  am 
sure  you  would  have  wondered  to  see  such  a  number  of 
Welshmen  in  the  City  of  London. 

"  I  listened  there  to  a  good  number  of  English  preachers. 
But,  while  I  listened  to  them,  I  only  felt  these  sighs  arising  in 
my  breast  :  '  Behold  the  fire  and  the  wood  :  but  where  is 
the  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering  ? '  Behold  the  altar,  behold 
the  sacrifice,  but  where  is  the  fire  ?  Behold  the  pulpit  of 
Whitefield,  but  where  is  his  God?  I  heard  at  times  the 
following  lamentations  resounding  within  the  walls  of  my 
breast  :  Oh  !  great,  but  miserable  congregations !  Is  it  the 
swelling  sound  of  the  pipes  of  the  organ  you  get  instead  of 
the  voice  of  the  Almighty  ?  What  is  that  object  I  see  there, 
lifting  himself  above  the  people,  his  head  as  white  as  Snowdon 
in  time  of  winter,  clothed  in  black  cassock,  and  beginning 
to  mutter  to  the  people  like  a  somnambulist,  saying  :  If  they 
felt  afraid  about  their  religious  condition,  it  only  arose  from 
want  of  faith  ;  if  they  felt  the  power  of  sin  within,  that  they 
might  take  comfort,  for  so  did  all  godly  people  that  went 
before  them  feel,  &c.  Is  this  not  very  much  like  '  healing 
the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  slightly';  and 
saying  '  Peace,  Peace  ;  when  there  is  no  peace.' 

"  And  yet,  I  can  console  myself  with  the  fact  that  God  has 
some  great  men  in  London  here,  whose  words  probe  the  very 
depths  of  the  human  heart.  May  the  Lord  increase  their 
number !     Amen. 

"I  am,  yours  &c.,  SA'^-^  ^o^ert  <>-^U^ifM, 

"  Robert  Roberts." 

This  letter  was  written  to  Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  formerly  of 
Liverpool. 
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"  Consider  how  he  paints.  He  has  a  great  power  of  vision  ;  seizes  the 
very  type  of  a  thing ;  presents  that  and  nothing  more.  You  remember 
that  first  view  he  gets  of  the  Hall  of  Dite  :  red  pinnacle,  red  hot  cone  of 
iron  glowing  through  the  dim  immensity  of  gloom  ; — so  vivid,  so  distinct, 
visible  at  once  and  for  ever  !  It  is  as  an  emblem  of  the  whole  genius  of 
Dante 

'^  For  though  this  of  painting  is  one  of  the  outermost  developments  of 
a  man,  it  comes  like  all  else  from  the  essential  faculty  of  him ;  it  is 
physiognomical  of  the  whole  man.  Find  a  man  whose  words  paint  you  a 
likeness,  you  have  found  a  man  worth  something." — Thomas  Carlyle. 
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^  CHAPTER     I. 

EARLY    YEARS. 

Birth — Accidents — Training— Beginning  to  preach. 

It  was  at  Ysgarwen,  parish  of  Llandysil,  Cardiganshire,  on 
Christmas  Day,  1766,  that  this  famous  man  was  born.  He 
was  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  several  children.  The 
father  was  poor,  and  quite  unable  to  give  the  children  any 
of  the  advantages  of  education  ;  and,  when  Christmas  was 
only  nine  years  old,  his  father  died ;  upon  which,  the  care 
of  the  boy  was  cast  upon  his  uncle  on  his  mother's  side. 
This  uncle,  Mr.  James  Lewis,  lived  at  Tynewydd,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanfihangel-Ieroth,  Carmarthenshire.  He,  how- 
ever, was  an  ungodly  man ;  and  Christmas  suffered  nothing 
but  wrong  at  his  hands.  "  Seldom,"  said  he,  "  could  I  find 
in  the  whole  range  of  this  bad  world,  a  more  wicked 
example,  and  a  more  ungodly  man."  With  him,  however, 
he  had  to  remain  for  about  six  years.  When  he  left,  he 
returned  to  Cardiganshire,  and  served  on  several  farms  in  the 
parish  of  Llandysil.  These  were  important  years  in  the  life 
of  Christmas,  the  very  years  in  which  his  character  was 
formed,  during  which  he  should  have  been  carefully  prepared 
by  discipline  and  training  for  his  future  career.  But  in  his 
case,  they  were  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  development 
of  a  great  preacher.  Everything,  to  human  eyes,  seemed 
unpropitious.  The  only  events  that  tended  in  any  way 
towards  such  an  end,  were  the  misfortunes  and  accidents  that 
befell  him.     These  seem  to  have  made   a  deep   impression 
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upon  his  mind.  The  account  of  them  has  been  carefully 
written  by  himself.*  When  eight  years  old,  while  going  with 
the  horses  into  a  field  to  plough,  he  was  put  on  the  back  of 
one  of  them ;  and  this  happened  to  be  a  very  wild  one. 
The  horse  took  fright  and  ran  away  down  hill,  and  turned 
towards  the  stable,  and  rushed  in  with  the  boy  still  on  his 
back.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  injured.  When  he  was  nine 
years  old,  he  climbed  up  into  a  tree  with  the  intention  of 
cutting  down  a  branch.  He  had  his  knife  open  in  his  hand, 
and  was  resting  upon  one  branch  and  taking  hold  of  another 
in  order  to  cut  it,  when  one  of  the  branches  broke,  and  he 
fell  down  from  a  great  height.  He  remained  there  on  the 
ground  until  the  afternoon,  when  he  was  discovered  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness.  When  he  was  about  twelve  years  old, 
as  he  was  walking  in  a  field  in  Carmarthenshire,  through 
which  a  rapid  river  rushed,  and  in  which  there  had  just  been 
a  great  flood,  he  drew  near  the  edge  to  look  at  a  deep  pool 
which  the  flood  had  formed,  when  the  ground  gave  way 
beneath  him,  and  he  fell  into  the  water.  He  scrambled  out 
somehow  or  other  ;  he  could  never  say  how,  as  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  possibility  of  getting  out  alive.  After  his 
return  to  Cardiganshire,  when  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  one  day  out  on  the  mountain  watching  the  sheep, 
and  a  dispute  arose  between  him  and  another  shepherd ; 
and  in  their  contention,  this  other  shepherd  drew  out  his 
knife  and  stabbed  him  in  the  right  breast ;  the  knife, 
however,  touching  a  bone,  and  glancing  off"  without  inflicting 
any  mortal  injury. 

These  misfortunes  seem  to  have  formed  a  most  essential 
element  in  his  early  training.  Each  of  them  called  his 
attention  to  the  perils  of  this  life,  and  to  the  close  proximity 
of  the  other  world.  And  his  eye,  moreover,  was  directed  to 
an  over-ruling  providence,  and  a  tender,  guiding  hand. 
Whatever  the  neglect  and  unkindness  he  was  subjected  to 
in  his  youthful  years,  he  was  compelled  to  believe  that  there 
was  some  One  above  that  watched  over  him.  And,  very 
possibly,  with  his  youthful  ambition,  there  dawned  upon  his 
*  "Life/'  p.  lo.     By  W.  Morgan,  Holyhead.     Wrexham,  1880. 
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mind  the  possibility  of  his  yet  being  of  some  service  in  the 
world.  We  may,  at  least,  gather  this  much  from  what  he 
himself  has  written  concerning  the  events.  And  it  appears 
that  he  was  never  at  any  time  altogether  irreligious.  The 
first  religious  impressions  were  experienced  when  he  was  nine 
years  of  age.  "  At  that  time,"  he  observes,  "  I  was  greatly 
afflicted  by  the  fear  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgment. 
The  effect  this  had  upon  my  mind  was  to  make  me  pray 
a  great  deal  in  my  own  way.  But  these  terrible  ideas  did 
not  remain  long  with  me.  They  would  vanish,  and  come 
only  now  and  again."  However,  when  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  a  religious  awakening  took  place  in  the 
church  at  Llwynrhydowen.  It  was  the  young  people  that 
were  mostly  affected  by  it ;  among  them  was  Christmas 
Evans.  He  joined  the  church  at  this  place ;  he  prayed 
to  God ;  he  vowed  that  he  would  lead  a  better  Hfe.  Few 
of  these  young  people  could  read ;  there  arose  a  general 
desire  among  them  to  learn  to  read;  a  class  was  formed; 
and  it  was  now  that  Christmas  first  learnt  to  read  the 
Welsh  Bible.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  this ;  he  learnt 
also  a  little  English.  The  Rev.  David  Davies,  pastor, 
took  him  to  his  school,  where  he  remained  but  for  a  short 
time,  owing  to  his  poverty. 

Soon  after  joining,  he  was  called  upon  to  pray  in  public 
in  the  various  prayer  meetings  that  were  held  at  the  time. 
Seeing  his  ability  and  natural  endowments,  some  of  them 
advised  him  to  say  a  few  words  in  the  way  of  exhortation^ 
"  to  which,"  he  says,  "  I  felt  a  strong  inclination,  though 
I  was  in  utter  ignorance  of  spiritual  things."  He  commenced 
preaching  in  a  cottage  prayer  meeting.  His  first  sermon, 
according  to  his  own  confession,  was  a  translation  from 
Bishop  Beveridge's  "Thesaurus  Theologicus."  Christmas 
Evans  observes  also"^  that  he  found  seven  printed  sermons 

*  See  Christmas  Evans's  own  words,  in  W.  Morgan's  "  Biography,'* 
p.  12.  Wrexham,  1880.  This  account  is  evidently  at  variance  with 
Paxton  Hood  and  D.  Rhys  Stephens,  from  whom  the  former  seems  to 
have  taken  his  information.  W.  Morgan's  '"  Biography "  was  made 
mainly  from  C.  Evans's  diary  and  notes. 
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by  Mr.  Rowlands,  Llangeitho.  He  got  up  one  of  these  by 
heart  and  preached  it  at  Gamnant,  near  Llwynrhydowen. 
But  one  of  the  hearers,  a  Mr.  Davies,  found  the  sermon 
in  a  book  within  the  following  week.  Mr.  Davies,  however, 
thought  the  prayer  as  good  as  the  sermon.  But  the  prayer 
was  just  as  little  original  as  the  sermon,  for  it  was  taken  from 
the  Rev.  Griffith  Jones,  Llanddowror's  book  of  prayers. 
After  being  in  the  pastor's  school  for  about  six  months,  he 
went  in  the  autumn  to  Herefordshire  in  order  to  gain  a  little 
money  to  help  him  on  with  the  school  and  other  matters. 
His  spiritual  condition  suffered  a  very  heavy  relapse  at  this 
time ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  his  prospects  as 
a  preacher,  and  turning  again  to  his  worldly  pursuits.  "But 
I  was  punished  severely  for  this,"  he  says ;  "  for  a  man,  or 
rather,  five  or  six  men,  who  had  agreed  to  attack  and  stone 
me,  struck  me  in  the  eye  with  a  stick,  so  that  I  lost  it  that 
instant ;  and  they  dealt  me  another  blow  on  my  head  on  the 
great  artery,  and  I  lay  as  dead  for  a  while.  That  night  I  saw 
in  a  dream  the  day  of  judgment  come ;  and  I  beheld  Jesus 
upon  the  clouds,  and  the  world  all  in  a  flame.  I  was  in  great 
fear ;  yet  I  prayed  with  some  confidence  and  earnestness 
that  Jesus  would  give  me  peace.  He  answered,  saying : 
*  It  was  thy  intention  to  become  a  preacher  ;  but  what  canst 
thoii  do  now  ;  the  world  is  on  fire,  and  it  is  too  late  ! '  This 
brought  me  back  from  my  wanderings ;  and  I  thanked  God 
much  when  I  awoke,  to  find  myself  in  bed."  * 

It  appears  that  the  church  he  had  joined  at  Llwynrhydowen, 
though  Presbyterian  in  name,  was  of  a  strongly  Arminian 
character.  Its  minister  was  the  Rev.  David  Davies,  eminent 
as  scholar  and  teacher,  but  very  indefinite  in  his  views  with 
respect  to  the  chief  Christian  doctrines.  It  was  while  in  con- 
nection with  this  church  that  Christmas  Evans  commenced  his 
career  as  a  preacher,  though  he  preached  even  then  occasion- 
ally with  the  Independents  and  the  Baptists  that  were  near. 
But  there  was  a  rule  in  that  church  that  no  one  should  be  per- 
mitted to  preach  without  first  receiving  academical  training. 

*  See  W.  Morgan's  "Biography,"  p.  13. 
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The   pastor  himself  afterwards  admitted  that  this  rule  was 
unnecessarily  stringent,  and  confessed  that,  owing  to  it,  they 
had  lost  two  of  the  greatest  preachers  their  Church  had  ever 
produced— Christmas   Evans   and    David  Davies,  Swansea.* 
During  the  time  he  was  in  Llwynrhydowen  Church  it  does  not 
seem  that  his  mind  had  been  fully  opened  to  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel.     Its  trumpet  was  not  very  clear  in  that  pulpit,  and 
Christmas  Evans  was  never  brought,  while  there,  to  feel  fully 
the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding.     For  about 
three  years  did  he  continue  in  a  state  of  fear  about  his  ever- 
lasting welfare.      It  was  also  while  he  was  in  this  despondent 
state  of  mind  that  he  became  unsettled  about  baptism,  and  after 
searching  the  Bible,  with  what  knowledge  he  then  possessed, 
he  came  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  infant  baptism  there.     The  consequence  was  that  he  left 
Llwynrhydowen  and  joined  the  Baptist  church  at  Aberduar, 
parish  of  Llanybyther,  Carmarthenshire,  where  he  was  gladly 
welcomed,  "  though  not  without  fear,"  as  Christmas  observes, 
"  that  I  should  turn  out  to  be  a  thorough  Arminian."     In  the 
year   1788  he  was  baptized  in  the  River  Duar,  by  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Thomas,  minister  of  the  church. 

The  contrast  between  the  worship  at  Llwynrhydowen  and 
Aberduar  was  very  marked.     In  the  former  there  was  much 
formality  and  coldness,  while  in  the  latter   there  was  great 
warmth  and  fervour.     From  the  deadness  of  Sardis  he  seemed 
to  have  plunged  into  the  first  love  of  the  Ephesian  Church. 
At  first  he  felt  strange  in  this  new  position.     The  enthusiasm 
and  zeal  of  his  new  friends  he  had  never  experienced,  except 
perhaps,  on  one  occasion  when  he  felt  intense  delight  in  reli- 
gion, which  delight  followed  him  for  days  and  nights  with  a 
certain  sweetness.     Comparing  himself  also  with  the  preachers 
of  this  new  connexion  he  found  himself  very  far  behind  them. 
To  hear  his  own  voice  in  the  pulpit  made  him  despond ;  he 
thought  every  one  better  than  himself;  he  imagined  that  he 
was  not  endowed  with  any  fitness  for  the  work.     So  humble 

*  David  Davies  commenced  preaching  within  a  week  after  Christmas 
Evans,  and  preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  same  cottage.  He  afterwards 
joined  the  Independents. 
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were  his  ideas  of  self  at  this  time  that  he  thought  his  rising  to 
do  anything  in  any  public  service  was  enough  to  cast  a  gloom 
upon  that  service  ;  he  continued  somewhat  in  this  state  of 
despondency  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  His 
joining  the  Baptist  Church  had  been  the  means  of  doing  him 
a  great  deal  of  spiritual  good.  He  heard  also  the  preaching 
of  David  Morris,  Lledrod  ;  *  David  Jones,  Llangan  ;f  Peter 
Williams,  +  and  others,  and  this,  we  may  well  imagine,  had  a 
salutary  effect  upon  Christmas  Evans  at  this  time. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Life    in    Lleyn. 

Ligyn—Great   change— Contact   with   Methodist   preachers— Journey  to 
South  Wales— Anglesey— Another  visit  to  South  Wales. 

In  the  year  1789  Christmas  Evans  went  to  a  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation, where  he  met  several  preachers  from  North  Wales. 
By  them  he  was  told  of  the  splendid  field  of  labour  that 
opened  unto  him  there ;  and  they  invited  him  to  return  with 
them.  He  obeyed,  and  accompanied  them,  preaching  at 
stations  on  the  way  through   Montgomeryshire,    Merioneth- 

*  Born  1744;  died  September  16,  1791.  Daniel  Rowlands  thought 
very  highly  of  him,  and  made  him  always  preach  one  of  the  sermons  of 
the  great  Communion  Sunday  at  Llangeitho.  He  had,  perhaps,  the 
sweetest  and  most  melodious  voice  that  ever  rang  m  the  Welsh  hills.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  biggest  men  that  ever  entered  the  Welsh  pulpit.  But 
his  greatness  as  a  preacher  was  not  due  to  this,  but  to  his  thorough 
grasp  of  Gospel  truths,  his  deep  pathos,  and  his  enthusiastic  fervour  m 
preaching. 

t  See  *'  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog/'  p.  1 14,  note. 

X  Peter  Williams  was  born  1722  ;  died  1796.  He  was  converted  under 
George  Whitefield  ;  he  was  a  Churchman  for  some  time,  but  he  was  turned 
out  owing  to  his  holding  prayer  meetings,  preaching  outside  his  parish, 
&c.  He  joined  the  Methodists,  1746;  he  laboured  with  them  for  forty 
years  ;  he  was  an  excellent  preacher  and  the  author  of  several  good  books. 
Owing  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  his  strong  bent  to  Sabellianism  he 
was  expelled  from  the  Connexion. 
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shire,  and  Carnarvonshire,  until  finally  he  came  to  Lleyn.* 
The  Baptists  were  not  numerous  in  this  part  of  the  country ; 
still  there  were  several  places — Llangian,  Salem,  Rhoshirwaun, 
Galltraeth,  Nevin — ready  to  receive  the  new  preacher,  and  in 
each  of  these  places  the  Baptists  had  a  place  of  worship. 
The  first  year  after  his  arrival  he  was  ordained  at  Salem, 
Tynydonen,  as  missionary  preacher  for  Lleyn.  In  the  same 
year  he  married  a  member  of  that  church — Catharine  Jones,  a 
very  pious  woman. 

His  ministry  in  Lleyn  is  memorable  for  several  reasons. 
We  have  mentioned  already  two  great  events  in  the  life  of  any 
preacher — his  ordination  and  marriage ;  but  there  were  others 
which  happened  at  this  time  in  the  life  of  Christmas  of  still 
more  importance.  The  first  was  the  dawning  of  a  new  day 
upon  his  personal  religion ;  the  darkness  which  had  rested 
heavily  upon  his  mind  for  a  long  time  was  now  dispelled,  and 
a  great  light  shone  upon  his  spiritual  condition.  It  was  during 
this  period,  in  all  probability,  that  the  following  incident  hap- 
pened in  his  life.  He  was  starting  upon  a  distant  journey  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  he  was  greatly  pained  in  his  mind  by 
the  thought  that  he  had  not  been  called  by  heaven  to  the 
great  work  of  the  ministry.  He  was  going  on  thus  when 
this  anxious  fear  pressed  upon  him  heavier  and  heavier, 
so  that,  at  last,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  fastened  him, 
and  retired  into  the  field  to  pray  and  to  wrestle  with  God. 
After  the  struggle  was  over  he  felt  himself  a  new  man.  Great 
peace  and  consolation  took  possession  of  his  mind ;  he 
mounted  his  horse  and  went  on  his  journey,  which  lasted  for 
two  months ;  he  preached  with  great  delight  and  with  new 
power.  The  matter  was  settled  for  ever;  he  felt  convinced 
that  he  was  called  of  God  to  the  work,  and  he  was  no  more 
troubled  with  doubts  about  the  subject.  This  happened 
between  Pont  Aberglaslyn  and  Maentwrog.  It  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  determine  when  this  took  place ;  it  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  happened  during  his  stay  in  Lleyn,  for  it  was  while  he 

*  A  tract  of  country  about  twenty  miles  long  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  county,  and  not  a  hamlet  "surrounded  by  magnificent  hills,"  as  Mr. 
Paxton  Hood  says. 
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was  here  that  his  preaching  underwent  the  thorough  change 
which  characterized  it  ever  afterwards.* 

This  was  the  third  memorable  event  of  his  life  in  Lleyn. 
He  was  pervaded  by  a  feeling  of  great  anxiety  for  the  salvation 
of  the  people  around  him  ;  the  spirit  of  prayer  fell  powerfully 
upon  him,  and  he  was  filled  with  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
is  probable  this  was  not  the  work  of  an  instant;  various 
means  were  employed  to  bring  it  to  pass.  While  here  he 
came  into  contact  with  the  Rev.  Evan  Richardson,  Carnar- 
von ;  t  John  Jones,  Edeyrn ;  I  and  the  famous  Robert  Roberts, 
Clynnog.  He  heard  them  preaching  often,  and  he  always 
looked  up  to  them  with  admiration.  He  speaks  of  the  high 
spiritual  tone  of  their  preaching,  and  says  that  it  left  a  lasting 
in)pression  for  good  upon  him.  The  preaching  of  Robert 
Roberts  was  exceedingly  vivid  and  dramatic,  and  we  are  told 
that  when  Christmas  Evans  heard  him,  in  a  certain  place — 
where  he  drew  one  of  his  graphic  pictures,  and  made  a  bright 
light  to  play  upon  it,  until  the  eyes  of  all  the  people  were 
rivetted  in  attention — he  said,  after  the  sermon  was  over  :  "  I 
also  could  preach  in  that  manner,  but  I  never  ventured ;  I 
shall  try  it  henceforth."  He  did  try  it,  and  succeeded  admir- 
ably. It  appears  that  he  had  opportunities  of  hearing  these 
men  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Lleyn,  and  that  the  spirit  and 
manner  of  their  preaching  had  a  marked  effect  upon  him,  the 

*  See  W.  Morgan's  "  Biography,^'  p.  23.  Probably  first  S.  Wales 
journey. 

t  Born  in  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel-genau'r-glyn,  Cardiganshire, 
1759;  died  at  Carnarvon,  1824.  He  was  trained  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  he  joined  the  Methodists,  but  had  to  leave  his  home  on  that 
account.  He  kept  a  school  near  Llanddewi-brefi,  and  went  often  to  hear 
Rowlands,  and  in  one  of  those  services  the  true  light  dawned  upon  his 
mind  and  he  obtained  peace.  He  became  an  eminent  preacher.  In  1781 
he  came  to  Lleyn,  and  kept  a  school  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
from  time  to  time.  Ultimately  he  settled  in  Carnarvon.  Mr.  Mark 
Wilks  had  come  to  the  Association  at  Bala,  on  behalf  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.  In  the  evening  there  were  three  to  preach,  Mr.  Lloyd, 
Beaumaris,  Mr.  Mark  Wilks,  and  Mr.  Richardson  ;  Mr.  Wilks  preached 
in  English,  and  Mr.  Richardson  followed.  He  was  soon  master  of  the 
assembly,  all  the  people  in  tears,  John  Elias  crying  like  a  child,  Mr. 
Wilks  lifting  up  his  hands,  with  two  profuse  streams  running  down  his 
cheeks,  though  he  understood  not  a  word. 

X  Born  1 761  ;  died  1822.  While  at  Amlwch,  he  heard  the  Rev.  David 
Morris,  Lledrod,  and  determined  henceforth  to  give  himself  for  ever  to  the 
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preaching  of  Robert  Roberts  especially.  These  facts  were 
told  by  Christmas  Evans  himself  to  Dr.  Owen  Thomas,  Liver- 
pool.* And  during  the  time  he  remained  in  Lleyn  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  hearing  Robert  Roberts,  and  he  took  him  as 
his  model.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  change  in  the 
tone  and  manner  of  his  preaching,  great  success  followed  his 
efforts  in  Lleyn.  He  could  hardly  beUeve  his  own  eyes  when 
he  saw  numbers  coming  to  seek  membership  in  the  churches 
under  his  care.  He  worked  hard  ;  his  labour  on  the  Sunday 
was  great ;  he  had  to  walk  from  Llangian  to  Salem,  and  from 
Salem  to  Nevin,  and  home  again  from  Nevin  to  Salem  for 
the  night,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  This  hard  work  was 
under  the  immediate  blessing  of  God ;  and  the  Baptist  cause, 
which  was  weak  in  these  parts  before,  was  greatly  streng- 
thened. 

During  his  stay  in  Lleyn  he  made  his  first  journey  to  South 
Wales.  He  visited  Aberystwith,  Newcastle  Emlyn,  Car- 
digan, Penyparc,  Blaenywaun,  and  he  passed  through  Tref- 
draeth  and  Tabor,  in  Pembrokeshire.  His  preaching  was 
stirring  and  rousing  in  its  effect.  He  himself  tells  us  that  he 
felt  that  the  Word  of  God  was  like  a  hammer  breaking  the 
rock  in  pieces.  The  people  were  amazed  at  his  doctrine, 
and  great  crowds  followed  him.  The  chapels  were  filled,  and 
often  even  the  graveyards  around,  though  it  was  harvest-time. 
The  same  people    followed  after  him  for  many  miles.     He 

Lord.  In  1784  he  commenced  preaching.  He  married  the  heiress  of 
Penybryn,  Lleyn,  and  there  he  lived  in  good  circumstances  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Richards,  Abergwaun,  said  of  him  that  he  never  saw 
a  man  who  looked  so  dignified  and  authoritative  as  John  Jones.  He  was 
tall  and  of  a  strong  build,  of  great  power  and  readiness  of  speech,  full  of 
wit  and  humour,  and  of  the  most  cutting  and  sweeping  sarcasm.  These 
qualities  at  that  time  of  persecution  in  Wales  often  served  him  in  good 
stead  ;  but  at  times,  when  his  wit  tended  to  levity,  he  would  suddenly  check 
it,  and  the  bright  tear  would  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  he  would  bring  the 
truth  home  to  the  breasts  of  his  hearers  with  such  power  that  many  who 
came  there  for  curiosity  and  pleasure  left  under  deep  convictions  of  sin. 
The  first  time  he  went  to  preach  to  Aberffraw,  Anglesey,  189  were  added 
to  the  church.  This  was  published  and  questioned  by  some.  Upon  this 
one  of  the  converts  himself  came  forward,  and  proved  that  the  number  was 
not  189  but  190. 

*  See  "  Biography  of  John  Jones,  Talsarn,"  p.  945.     By  Dr.  O.  Thomas. 
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tells  us  that  they  would  follow  him  fifteen  or  twenty  times. 
The  feeling  in  these  services  was  often  intense,  expressing 
itself  in  tears  and  weeping,  and,  at  times,  in  uncontrollable 
excitement. 

After  spending  over  two  years  in  Lleyn  he  was  invited 
to  Anglesey.  There  were  then  in  Anglesey  only  two  chapels 
belonging  to  the  Baptists  throughout  the  island.  There  were 
eight  or  nine  places  besides  where  they  held'  preaching  in 
the  houses.  The  chief  place  was  Llangefni.  Here  was  the 
head  church,  and  all  the  other  members  in  the  island  were 
considered  to  be  members  of  this  church.  He  was  thus  the 
minister  for  the  whole  island.  On  Christmas-day,  in  the  year 
1792,  a  farmer,  of  the  name  of  John  Jones,  Nantglyn,  Angle- 
sey, came  to  fetch  Christmas  Evans,  and  to  escort  him  and  his 
wife  to  Anglesey.  The  day  was  cold,  the  frost  was  hard,  and 
the  snow  was  upon  the  ground ;  but  Christmas  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  go.  There  were  some  things  in  Lleyn  which 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  he  had  been  praying 
to  God  for  another  field  of  labour,  and  his  eye  had  fallen 
already  upon  Anglesey  as  a  desirable  place.  So,  when  this 
farmer  came  he  started  with  him  for  Llangefni.  He  rode  a 
horse,  and  his  faithful  wife,  Catharine,  rode  behind  him,  and, 
after  a  long  and  dreary  day, — the  Carnarvonshire  mountains 
and  Snowdon  on  the  right,  looking  down  upon  him  all  the 
way,  and  the  sea  and  the  Menai  Strait  ebbing  and  flowing 
on  the  left, — he  arrived  at  last,  tired  and  worn,  at  Llangefni, 
which  was  destined  to  be  his  home  for  many  years. 

The  first  minister  the  Baptists  had  in  Anglesey  was  Mr. 
Seth  Morris,  from  Newcastle  Emlyn,  South  Wales.  Matters 
were  going  on  well  with  him  until  the  arrival  from  South 
Wales  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  who  caused  a  division  among 
the  brethren.  Mr.  Seth  Morris  died  probably  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  thus  Mr.  Thomas  Morris  took  the  pastorate.  It 
was  only  for  a  short  time,  however,  for  he  disgraced  himself. 
The  condition  of  the  people  then  was  unfortunate  enough ; 
these  troubles  had  cast  a  withering  blight  upon  the  cause  ; 
many  of  the  beautiful  graces  that  w^ere  beginning  to  appear 
were  nipped,  and  the  hearers  were  dropping  off.     It  was  dis- 
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couraging,  indeed,  for  Christmas  Evans  to  go  there  under  such 
a  dismal  state  of  things.  One  of  the  first  steps  he  took  after 
his  arrival  was  to  arrange  a  day  of  humiliation  before  God 
because  of  the  unhappy  divisions  that  had  arisen  amongst 
them,  and  to  pray  again  for  His  peace  and  favour.  This 
meeting  was  held  at  Llanerchymedd.  Christmas  Evans 
observes  in  his  diary  that  the  meeting  was  a  blessed  one, 
and  that  it  was  followed  with  very  beneficial  effects, 
for  numbers  were  added  to  the  churches  for  many  years 
after. 

The  first  year  after  his.  arrival  in  Anglesey,  after  matters 
had  settled  a  little,  Christmas  Evans  started  on  his  second 
tour  to  South  Wales.  He  found,  however,  that  the  short  in- 
terval of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  his  first  journey  had 
caused  a  great  change  in  the  religious  aspect  of  the  churches  and 
the  hearers.  The  enthusiasm  and  the  fervour  were  gone,  and 
he  found  his  audiences  often  dry  and  critical.  This  was  due 
to  contentions  about  doctrinal  points.  In  the  year  1794  there 
was  a  great  Association  to  be  held  at  Felinfoel,  Carmarthen- 
shire, and  Christmas  Evans  was  invited  to  go  there.  The 
distance  was  far,  over  200  miles  ;  nevertheless,  he  went,  and 
arrived  in  due  time.  He  was  appointed  to  preach,  with  two 
others,  at  ten  o'clock  Wednesday  morning.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  a  field,  in  the  open  air.  The  time  was  summer ; 
the  grass  green,  the  day  fine,  the  sun  hot.  One  sermon 
was  to  be  in  English,  and  Christmas  Evans  was  to  preach 
last.  The  two  first  had  taken  a  great  deal  of  time,  so 
that  the  multitude  was  weary  when  Christmas  stood  before 
the  desk.  His  subject  was  the  return  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
With  an  abundant  flow  of  beautiful  language,  with  apt  illustra- 
tions, and  with  great  fervour  and  enthusiasm,  he  described,  in 
a  long  strain,  the  mercy  of  God  welcoming  the  sinner  back  to 
his  home.  The  people,  immediately  after  he  began,  collected 
together  into  a  compact  mass  :  those  that  were  sitting  on  the 
ground  at  once  stood  on  their  feet.  And  with  description 
after  description  of  the  return  of  the  prodigal,  the  palace,  the 
guest,  the  sumptuous  feast,  &c.,  a  strong  wave  of  emotion 
passed  over  the  congregation ;  and  there  were  tears  and  great 
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joy,  and  loud  praise ;  and  these  expressions  of  feeling  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  after  the  preacher  had  finished  his 
sermon.* 


CHAPTER    III. 
Lapse    and   Renewal. 

Sandemanianism — Cader    Idris    and    Freedom — Covenant   with    God — 
Renewed  success  in  Anglesey. 

It  appears  that  Christmas  Evans  was  liable  to  be  swayed  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  opinions  of  others.  One  John  Jones,  a 
Baptist  minister  at  Ramoth,  Merionethshire,  had  imbibed  the 
principles  and  practices  of  Sandemanianism.  He  put  himself 
forward  as  a  reformer,  and  Christmas  Evans  followed  him.f 
The  effects  of  this  were  very  pernicious.  This  spirit  of  Sande- 
manianism moved  over  the  counties  of  Merioneth,  Carnarvon, 
Anglesey,  and  Denbigh.  The  hearers  were  falling  off  every- 
where in  great  numbers,  and  the  growth  of  spirituality  in  the 
churches  was  violently  checked.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
good  work  of  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  among  the  Baptists 
was  almost  destroyed.  John  Jones,  of  Ramoth,  retired  from 
the  Baptist  body,  and  several  churches  followed  him.  It  is 
lamentable  to  read  the  effects  of  this  upon  the  mind  of 
Christmas  Evans  himself.  "  The  Sandemanian  heresy  affected 
me  so  much  as  to  drive  away  the  spirit  of  prayer  for  the 
salvation  of  sinners.  The  lighter  matters  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  pressed  heavier  upon  my  mind  than  the  weightier. 
The  power  which  gave  me  zeal  and  confidence  and  earnest- 
ness in  the  pulpit  for  the  conversion  of  souls  to  Christ  was 
lost.  My  heart  sank  within  me,  and  I  lost  the  witness  of  a 
good  conscience.  On  Sunday  night,  after  I  had  been  fiercely 
and  violently  condemning  errors,  my  conscience  felt  ill  at  ease, 
and  rebuked  me  because  I  had  lost  communion  and  fellowship 

*  Mr.  Morgan's  "Biography  ;"  p.  30. 

t  See  C.  E.'s  Letters,  in  D.  Rhys  Stephen's  "  Biography,"  pp.  48—53. 
London  :  Aylott  and  Jones.     1847. 
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easily  be  the  occasion  of  interruption,  if  one  of  the  branches 
were  to  give  way,  or  one  of  the  young  men  to  fall  down.  So 
he  asked  them  kindly  to  descend.  However,  they  were  not 
willing  to  come.  So  John  Elias  said,  "  Let  all  the  honest  men 
descend,  and  let  all  the  thieves  remain  there."  They  came 
down  to  a  man. 

We  can  well  imagine  the  heavy  labour  he  had  to  undergo 
with  the  chapel  debts  from  the  following  words  of  his  :  "  I 
humbly  believe  that  the  troubles  of  our  missionaries  in  India 
or  any  other  part  of  the  world,  were  not  so  great  as  those 
I  had  to  bear  with  the  debts  of  places  of  worship  ;  and, 
moreover,  they  had  not,  in  the  meantime,  to  care  for  their 
own  support,  as  I  had  during  all  the  time  I  was  in  Anglesey  • 
for  the  London  Committee  cared  for  them,  while  I,  for  many 
years,  received  only  ^17  a  year  for  all  my  services."*  He 
collected  in  all,  from  time  to  time,  from  ;^i,ooo  to  ^1,700, 
which  was  then  a  very  large  sum,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  the  churches  were  young,  and  that  the  people  had  not  yet 
been  taught  properly  to  contribute. 

Christmas    Evans  went    to  South   Wales  once   a  year    in 
summer    also.       He   went   as    one   of   the    great    preachers 
of    the     Association.       He    was    exceedingly    popular     in 
South  Wales ;    he    held    his    ground    there   for  many  years 
as  the    chief  preacher    of   the    Association.       He    was    the 
greatest  preacher  in  the  denomination.      The   people   came 
from  all  parts  of  the  South  to  the  Association,  and  the  centre 
of  attraction  was  always  Christmas  Evans,  whom  they  called 
"the  one-eyed  man  of  Anglesey."      He  became  eminent  the 
first  journey  he  made  from   Lleyn  to  South  Wales,  we  re- 
member ;  and  this  eminence  he  retained  to  the  end  of  life. 
The  Baptist  churches  in  North  Wales  also  held  their  Annual 
Associations.     Of  these  they  had  three— one  in  Denbigh,  one 
in  Anglesey,  one  in  Carnarvonshire.    The  Anglesey  Association 
was  raised  to  great  prominence  by  the  efforts  of  Christmas 
Evans.     When  he  went  down  to  South  Wales  in  the  summer 
he  brought  with  him  seven  or  eight  preachers  for  these  great 
occasions.       He  continued  to  do  this  for  thirty-three  years, 

I  *  See  W.  Morgan's  "  Biography/'  p.  48. 
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until  the  Baptist  Association  in  Anglesey  became  exceedingly 
popular. 

The  number  of  preachers  in  Anglesey  increased  also,  and 
several  were  ordained ;  during  the  time  Christmas  Evans  was 
in  the  island  the  number  increased  to  twenty- eight.  They 
held  Monthly  Meetings  in  the  different  places  in  rotation  ;  at 
these  meetings  Christmas  Evans  presided  without  exception. 
They  had  meetings  to  arrange  external  matters  belonging  to 
the  churches,  and  others  for  spiritual  edification,  and  they  had 
a  day  for  preaching  besides.  We  cannot  expect  that  every- 
thing went  on  very  smoothly  ;  there  were,  very  probably,  many 
hard  words  employed,  many  collisions,  many  difficulties  and 
obstacles  to  contend  with,  and  the  patience  of  poor  Christmas 
was  often  put  to  severe  trial;  and  not  always,  we  are  told, 
did  he  come  out  triumphantly.  Even  after  the  great  revival 
of  1814  and  1815,  during  the  following  fifteen  years,  some  of 
the  churches  suffered  a  little  from  the  remainders  of  Sande- 
manianism  still  lingering  in  the  island  and  cherished  by  a  few. 
It  appears  also  that  Christmas  Evans  and  the  churches  under 
liis  care  at  that  time  suffered  from  the  intermeddling  of  mem- 
bers with  political  affairs.  There  are  always  some  to  be  found 
that  carry  this  to  a  great  extreme.  "  I  had  opportunities," 
says  he,  "  of  seeing  these  two  talented  and  talkative  men — Mr. 
Politician,  and  Mr.  Going-to-America  alias  Mr.  Lover-of- Wealth 
cooling  the  religious  zeal  of  men,  and  causing  many  a  pro- 
fessor to  live  without  prayer  and  to  backslide." 

The  different  denominations  of  Christians  in  Wales  lived 
together  in  comparative  peace  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
There  were  differences,  but  they  were  not  in  the  front ;  they 
lived  peaceably  together  because  they  were  at  one  with  respect 
to  the  greatest  and  most  important  truths.  The  doctrines 
that  were  then  generally  received  by  all  the  Nonconforming 
bodies  were  "  Calvinistic" ;  and  nearly  all  the  good  that  was 
done  in  Wales  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  done  by  means  of  the  propagation 
of  those  doctrines  ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  at  that 
time  was  undoubtedly  hopeful,  for  there  were  many 
places    of    worship    in    every    county,  'there    were    Monthly 
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Meetings  and  Quarterly  Associations  regularly  held,  and  they 
were  becoming  a  strong  power.  They  were  also  establishing 
day-schools  and  Sunday-schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  many  thousands  of  young  people  were  taught  to  read  the 
Welsh  Bible. 

But  about  the   beginning  of  this    century,   with  energetic 
efforts,  the  Wesleyans  commenced  preaching  in    the  Welsh 
language  in  North  Wales.     They  had  obtained  a  footing  in 
South  Wales  about  thirty  years  prior  to  this ;  for  Mr.  Wesley 
himself  often  came  to  South  Wales,  and  he  preached  several 
times  on  his  journeys  to  Ireland  in  different  parts  of  North 
Wales.    But  it  was,  of  course,  in  the  English  language.    After 
the  introduction  of  Wesleyanism  into  Wales  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  jealousy  was  soon  aroused  by  the  preaching 
of  Armmianism,  and  especially  by  the  wrong  light  in  which 
the  Wesleyan  preachers   set    forth  the  Calvinistic  doctrines 
For  example,  it  was  said  that  they  preached  not  only  the  elec- 
tion of  some  to  salvation,  but  the  reprobation  of  all  the  rest  • 
that  they  preached  that  Jesus  Christ  had  died  only  for  some' 
and  that  there  was  no  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  rest  of 
mankind.     Those,  on    the    other  hand,  who  cherished   the 
doctrines  of  Calvinism,  went  to  opposite  extremes  in  setting 
forth  Arminianism,  as  a  system  which  was  followed  by  nothino- 
but  evil ;  as  a  system,  wherever  it  had  gone,  that  had  withered 
and  blighted  all  true  religion,  and  had  become  the  source  cf 
every  corruption.     One  extreme  produced  the  other.     Even 
calm  and  deliberate  men  inclined  in  this  direction  j  how  much 
more  men  of  such  temperaments  as  Christmas  Evans  and 
John  Ehas  ?     And  the  hearers  were  carried  away  by  the  same 
thmg.     Mr.  Williams,  of  Wern,  observed  once  to  Dr.  Thomas, 
Liverpool :  ''No  sermon  was  of  any  value  at  that  time  unless 
It  contained  a  bullet  against  Arminianism  ;  and  I  blush  when 
1  think  of  the  colours  in  which  I  myself  often  painted  it."^'= 
Christmas  Evans  also  went  to  great  extremes.! 

XlVofrirTf'i^^^'"/    "^i^g^'^Phy-"    VoII.,p.29i.    See  also  Chap. 
Al.  for  a  most  full  and  clear  account  of  these  disputes.  ^ 

2^2^  ^' Sermons."    Wrexham,  1880.     Vol.  II.,  p.  321.      Text :  Heb. 
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Some  of  the  works  of  John  Wesley  were  translated  into 
Welsh  and  published  ;  and  the  preachers  used  every  effort  to 
scatter  them  over  the  country.     Christmas  Evans  was  the  first 
to  come  out  through  the  press  to  oppose  these  efforts.     He 
published  a  small  book,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1803, 
printed  at  Carmarthen.     After  this  he  published  several  other 
small  books,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  viz.,  to  oppose 
what  he  calls  "  Wesleyanism."      His  views  in  these  writings 
are  extremely  Calvinistic.      He  believed  that  Christ,  though 
infinitely  sufficient  for  all,  suffered  only  for  the  elect,  and  the 
exact  punishment  that  was  due  unto  them.     The  Baptists  in 
Wales   were    mostly    of    this    opinion,  at    this    time.     This 
doctrine  in  England  was  successfully  encountered  by  Andrew 
Fuller,  and    in  the  year   1809  his    views   were    propounded 
from  some  of  the  Welsh  pulpits.     Christmas  Evans  gave  a 
distinct   expression  of   his  views  in  a   small    book,   entitled 
"  Particular  Redemption,"  published  in  the  year  181 1.     The 
reaction  against  Arminianism,  which  commenced  a  few  years 
before,  had  resulted  in  a  higher  Calvinism  in  many  members 
of  the  Nonconforming  bodies.     These  opinions  were  spoken 
and  preached,  and  in  this  book  Christmas  Evans  gives  them 
the  most  clear  and  emphatic  expression.  The  Rev.  J.  Roberts, 
Llanbrynmair,  published  two  letters  which  he  had  sent  to  a 
young  friend  (Carmarthen,   18 14)  where   he    opposes    those 
views,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Christmas  Evans,  and 
declares  the  universality  of  the  blessings  obtained  by  Christ's 
death.     The  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  Denbigh,  came  forward  to 
oppose  the  views  of  both.     He  published  a  small  book  in  the 
way  of  a  dialogue  between  two  friends  upon  Redemption  ; 
and  three  years  after  he  published  an  enlarged  edition  of  it 
(Denbigh,  1819).     He  does  not  so  much  oppose  the  views  of 
Mr.  Roberts    as   endeavour  to  define    more    accurately   the 
Atonement  of  Christ — that,    though    infinite    in   value,  and 
bringing  blessings  to  all  the  human  race,  the  Bible  strictly 
defines   His   sacrifice   as    being    for,    or   instead    of,    some. 
The  "  commercial "  views  of  Christmas  Evans  he  condemns 
altogether ;  and  he  often  comes  down  very  heavily  upon  him. 
This    draws    a  reply  from  Christmas    Evans,  "Redemption 
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Within  the  Circle  of  Election"  (Carnarvon,  1819).  Though  he 
admits  in  this  book  that  he  has  abandoned  the  "  commercial " 
theory  of  the  Atonement  to  a  great  extent,  yet  the  book  is 
written  in  self-defence.  Still,  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
though  he  professedly  defends  his  former  book  on  "  Particu- 
lar Redemption  "  against  the  criticism  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jones,  yet  virtually  he  holds  that  there  was  sufficient  value 
and  worth  in  the  death  of  Christ  for  all* 

We  have  strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  Christmas  Evans 
did  not  long  cherish  these  narrow  and  one-sided  views  of  the 
work  of  Christ ;  though  he  did  more  than  he  ought  to  maintain 
them.  They  were,  however,  too  generally  believed  by  the 
churches  at  that  time.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Christmas  Evans 
himself  was  also  before  long  suspected  of  being  a  follower  of 
Andrew  Fuller.  It  is  natural  to  think  that  this  state  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
would  have  a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  preaching  of 
the  time.  Undoubtedly  that  was  the  case,  but  not  by  far 
to  the  extent  we  might  now  suppose ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
fixing  and  defining  their  theological  views  was  a  secondary 

*  It  is  only  just  that  we  should  here  correct  a  mistake  which  the  Rev. 
D.  Rhys  Stephen,  English  biographer  of  Christmas  Evans,  has  made 
with  respect  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Denbigh.  "In  his  own 
energetic  way,"  he  says  of  him,  "  he  seeks  to  identify  Mr.  Roberts's  view 
with  another  gospel"  ;  and  again  "sturdily  attaching  particularity  to  the 
Atonement,  and,  of  course,  confining  to  that  extent,  the  sincere  invitations 
of  the  Gospel." 

Mr.  Thomas  Jones  was  very  lenient  towards  Mr.  Roberts,  and  did  not 
in  any  way  intimate  that  Mr.  Roberts  had  another  gospel.  The  latter 
part  of  the  last  quotation  is  altogether  an  inference  made  by  Mr.  Stephen. 
To  hold  the  universality  and  the  infinite  sufficiency  of  the  Atonement, 
and  to  hold  at  the  same  time  the  particularity  of  the  Atonement,  are 
quite  compatible.  The  two  are  given  boldly  in  Scripture ,-  and  it  is  no 
more  incompatible  to  hold  these  than  to  hold  the  universality  of  God's 
government  of  the  universe,  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  The 
Bible  does  not  make  them  agree ;  nor  are  we  compelled  to  do  so. 
Therefore,  the  same  man  may  easily  hold  both. 

Mr.  Stephen  has  also  wronged  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  by  attributing  unto 
him  what  was  never  intended  by  him.  Mr.  W.  Morgan  made  the  same 
mistake  before  him.  They  say  that  Mr.  Jones  applied  a  bitter,  epithet  of 
reproach  to  Christmas  Evans.  Mr.  Christmas  Evans  himself  had  also 
understood  the  epithets  as  applying  to  himself.  But  this  was  not  the 
case.  It  was  simply  applied  to  the  opinion,  and  not  to  the  person  at  all. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Jones  himself  says  in  a  letter  published  January,  1820. 
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and  subordinate  matter,  while  the  preaching  of  Christ  and 
the  salvation  of  souls  was  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
sight  of  all;  and,  secondly,  the  men  were  nobler,  wider, 
wiser,  and  better   than  their  creeds. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DECLINING     YEARS. 

Sorrows  multiply— Preaching  of  Dogmas— Leaves  Anglesey— Caerphilly 
—Cardiff— Covenant  on  Caerphilly  Mountain— Carnarvon— Death. 

In  the  year  1823,  Christmas  Evans  buried  his  dear  and 
excellent  wife.  She  was  a  woman  of  splendid  qualities, 
and  was  a  real  gift  from  the  Lord  to  her  husband.  She  was 
very  pious  ;  she  was,  moreover,  endowed  with  strong  common 
sense,  had  a  keen  insight  into  character,  and  rarely  formed 
a  wrong  opinion  of  any  man.  Her  husband's  income  was 
never  more  than  £z^  a  year ;  yet  she  contrived  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly charitable.  She  gave  food  and  clothing  to  the 
poor;  and  money  and  bread  to  the  Irish  labourers  that 
passed  her  door  every  year  to  and  from  the  English  harvests. 
She  followed  her  husband  on  five  of  his  preaching  journeys, 
some  of  them  through  the  storms  of  winter.  During  the 
last  two  years  of  her  life  she  suffered  much  weakness,  but 
with  great  resignation  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  she  died  in 
perfect  peace,  repeating  the  words,  "  Lord  Jesus,  have  mercy 
on  me  ! " 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  in  the  same  year,  he  undertook 
a  journey  into  South  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
towards  the  debt  of  a  chapel  in  Anglesey.  His  one  eye  was 
bad  before  starting.  He  was  under  medical  treatment  for 
some  time  at  Aberystwith,  and  was  unable  to  preach  for  a 
period  of  nine  months,  and  in  great  danger  of  becoming  blind 
altogether.  But  he  recovered,  and  returned  home;  though 
not    with    his  usual    vigour.     The    clouds   were    thickening 
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fast  in  the  Anglesey  horizon.  During  the  lapse  of  these  many 
years,  from  1792  to  1823,  many  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  island.  There  had  been  many  vicissitudes  of  religion, 
from  dark  to  light,  and  from  light  to  dark.  The  blight  of 
Sandemanianism  came  and  nipped  the  bright  blossoms  of 
those  early  years.  That  passed  away,  and  the  blossoms 
appeared  again,  and  they  ripened  into  a  goodly  fruit.  The 
religious  aspect  of  the  country  was  pleasant  to  behold,  and  it 
continued  so  for  a  long  time.  It  must  needs  be,  however, 
that  offences  come.  After  the  planting  of  Wesleyan  churches 
in  Wales,  and  after  some  bold  preaching  of  Arminian  doc- 
trines, the  Calvinistic  bodies  in  the  country  fell  back  upon 
their  defences.  A  spirit  of  great  contention  arose  in  Wales. 
Undue  prominence  was  given  to  many  of  the  Calvinistic 
dogmas ;  and  several  preachers  carried  their  views  to  great 
extremes — so  great  that  the  Calvinists  of  the  present  day  would 
severely  condemn  them — and  the  errors  they  themselves  had 
fallen  into  were  even  more  objectionable  than  those  they 
opposed.  William  Williams,  Pantycelyn,  the  great  poet  of 
that  time,  has  described  the  preaching  of  that  day  in  strong 
words  : — 

"  Zel  at  y  pethau  lleiaf 

Yn  gweithio  yn  y  dall ; 
Un  pwlpud  yn  fflangellu, 

Yr  athrawiaeth  yn  y  Hall " 

— which  means  that  the  zeal  that  consumed  the  preachers  of 
those  times,  many  of  them,  was  zeal  for  mere  trifles,  and  that 
one  pulpit  scourged  the  dogmas  of  the  next.  There  was  great 
zeal  it  seems,  but  it  did  not  arise  from  love  towards  God,  nor 
from  any  intensity  of  love  towards  the  human  race.  But  the 
zeal  that  burned  into  a  flame  within  them,  was  for  this  dogma 
or  for  that.  There  is  no  need  of  saying  that  the  effect  of 
this  upon  the  country  was,  to  some  extent,  disastrous.  The 
Baptist  body  suffered  greatly  in  Anglesey.  The  ministers 
became  suspicious  of  one  another.  Christmas  Evans  was 
suspected  of  Fullerism  by  his  friends,  which,  indeed,  was 
an  indication  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  his  opinions. 
Yet  it  became  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  grief  to  him 
during  the  last  years  of  his  stay  in  Anglesey. 
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The  Baptist  churches  in  the  island  had  now  increased  to 
about  twenty,  and  the  members  were  numerous.  Preachers 
had  also  sprung  up  in  these  churches,  and  several  of  them 
had  been  fully  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  They 
amounted  altogether  to  twenty-eight  in  number.  The 
churches,  however,  were  not  independent.  Christmas  Evans 
was  the  recognized  head  of  all  the  Baptist  churches  of 
Anglesey.  He  had  attained  that  position  by  force  of  circum- 
stances as  well  as  by  his  own  force  of  character.  But  now 
there  was  a  desire  expressing  itself  of  throwing  off  his  yoke 
and  becoming  independent.  He  himself  saw  very  clearly 
that  the  time  had  come  when  it  would  be  better  for  the  several 
churches  to  have  ministers  of  their  own ;  but  he  wanted  to 
have  an  express  and  strong  voice  in  the  selection  of  those 
ministers.  And  he  recommended  ministers  to  churches  ;  but 
the  churches  would  have  their  own  choice,  and  choose  their 
own  men.  Thus  they  offended  him.  He  felt  it  very  keenly ; 
for  he  was  deeply  sensitive  to  conduct  of  that  kind.  Con 
sequently  there  arose  two  parties  in  the  churches,  the  one  for 
Christmas  Evans,  and  the  other  against  him.  Attempts  were 
made  to  pacify  them,  but  every  effort  failed.  To  increase  his 
troubles,  he  was  about  this  time  threatened  with  a  process  of 
law  with  respect  to  a  chapel  debt  of  thirty-four  years'  standing. 
This  threw  him  to  almost  an  agony  of  grief  The  prayer  he 
made  to  God  at  this  time  is  beautiful  indeed,  and  breathes 
the  most  humble  and  near  communion  with  God.  He  says  in 
his  diary  that  he  wondered  how  he  did  not  fall  into  the  grave 
under  these  burdens  of  grief  in  his  old  age ;  but  the  Lord 
held  him  up.  He  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  he  had 
much  work  yet  to  do  for  Christ  before  he  died.  He  had  only 
to  enter  the  pulpit  and  he  instantly  forgot  them  all.  He 
longed  as  much  as  ever  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  he 
preached  with  great  unction.  In  these  troubles  he  said  to 
his  friend,  Richard  Rowlands,  "  Brother,  the  truths,  the  con- 
fidence, and  the  power  I  feel,  will  cause  some  to  dance  for 
joy  in  parts  of  Wales."  "  They  will,"  he  replied,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

He  was  now  strongly  inclined  to  leave  Anglesey.     Though 
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this  had  been  the  field  of  his  labours  for  so  many  years  ; 
though  he  had  spent  the  happiest  years  of  his  Ufe  in  this 
island ;  though  he  was  old  and  weak,  yet  he  had  strength  and 
vivacity  enough  within  him  to  leave  the  county.  He  was  a 
long  time  considering  the  wisest  step  to  take  under  the  circum- 
stances. After  about  a  year  of  wavering  and  indecision,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  his  departure. 

In  the  year  1826,  then,  having  received  a  call  from  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Caerphilly,  Christmas  Evans  left  Anglesey. 
He  had  a  journey  before  him  of  nearly  200  miles,  often  lone 
and  dreary.  But,  when  left  to  himself,  he  always  communed 
with  his  God.  He  never  entered  upon  any  great  and  import- 
ant step  without  laying  the  matter  before  his  heavenly  Father. 
How  natural  then  must  it  have  been  for  him  now ;  and  how 
comforting  on  the  lonely  way  to  hold  fellowship  with  God. 
It  appears  also  that  this  crisis  in  his  history  caused  him  to 
make  a  fresh  covenant.  This  one,  however,  is  not  to  be 
found.  Whatever  the  external  discomforts  and  vexations  of 
the  way,  then,  he  made  the  journey,  and  at  last  arrived  at 
Caerphilly  in  a  very  happy  mood. 

He  commenced  his  ministerial  work  there.  The  first  thing 
he  did  here,  as  in  Anglesey,  was  to  call  the  church  together, 
and  ask  them  to  join  with  him  to  pray  that  God — according 
to  His  promise  that  if  two  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching 
anything  it  shall  be  done  for  them — should  pour  His  Spirit 
upon  them,  and  prosper  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  They 
did  so,  and  the  prayer  was  answered.  Christmas  Evans  had 
to  preach  to  the  same  people  every  Sunday  at  Caerphilly, 
while  in  Anglesey  he  had  many  chapels  to  go  to;  and  the 
same  sermon  would  do  for  a  long  time.  Here  he  must  have 
fresh  sermons  all  the  while.  But  the  fertility  of  his  mind  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  His  preaching  at  this  short  Caer- 
philly period  attained  a  power  and  an  eminence  it  had  never 
before  reached,  and  it  was  crowned  with  lasting  success ;  for 
during  the  two  years  he  remained  at  Caerphilly,  about 
140  members  were  added  to  the  church.  One  other  event 
'  worthy  of  notice  happened  during  the  time  he  was  here. 
He  sent  to  North  Wales  for  his  faithful  housekeeper,  Mary 
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Evans  ;  she  came  to  Caerphilly,  and  he  married  her.  He 
speaks  in  his  diary  of  these  two  Caerphilly  years  as  among 
the  most  happy  he  ever  spent  in  his  life.  But  he  was 
not  to  die  in  Caerphilly,  however  much  he  might  desire  it. 
Some  disagreements  arose,  and  he  left.  The  Baptist  church 
at  Cardiff  was  without  a  minister ;  they  invited  Christmas 
Evans  there,  and  he  accepted  the  call.  Of  this  he  speaks  in 
his  diary  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  In  returning  from  Tongwynlas,  over  Caerphilly  mountain, 
the  spirit  of  prayer  fell  upon  me,  just  as  it  did  in  Anglesey.  I 
wept  and  prayed ;  I  gave  myself  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  re- 
confirmed all  my  vows  on  the  mountain  of  Caerphilly.  I 
wept  for  some  hours,  and  supplicated  Christ,  and  my  heart 
poured  forth  the  following  desires  before  Him  on  the 
mountain.  A  feeling  of  great  nearness  to  Christ  came  upon 
me ;  I  felt  as  if  He  were  by  me,  and  my  mind  was  filled  with 
a  strong  belief  that  I  was  heard,  on  account  of  His  infinite 
merits.  This  inclined  the  balance  in  favour  of  Cardiff,  and 
the  following  is  the  covenant  on  that  mountain  : — 

"  I.  Grant  me  the  great  favour  of  being  guided  according 
to  Thy  will,  by  the  signs  of  Thy  providence  and  word,  by  the 
promptings  of  Thy  Spirit,  for  the  sake  of  Thy  blood,  infinitely 
precious.     Amen. — C.  E. 

*'  2.  If  I  am  to  go  from  Caerphilly,  may  the  wave  of  religious 
revival  I  experienced  here  follow  me  to  Cardiff  for  the  sake  of 
Thy  great  name.     Amen.  —  C.  E. 

"  3.  Bless  the  bitter  things  that  come  to  my  lot  to  quicken 
me,  and  may  they  not  overwhelm  and  crush  me.  Amen. — 
C.  E. 

"4.  May  I  not  be  trampled  upon  by  the  pride  of  members 
and  deacons,  for  Thy  goodness'  sake,  O  Lord.     Amen. — C.  E. 

"5.  Wherever  I  may  go,  may  I  have  the  inestimable  privilege 
of  being  the  means  of  calUng  sinners  to  Thee,  and  of  edifying 
Thy  Church  for  Thy  name's  sake.     Amen. — C.  E. 

"6.  If  I  am  to  remain  at  Caerphilly,  give  me  signs,  as  Thou 
gavest  to  Gideon  of  old,  by  removing  the  things  which  stand 
in  the  way  of  my  success,  causing  me  to  be  discouraged  and 
disheartened.     Amen. — C.  E. 
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"  7.  O  Lord  of  Glory  and  Head  of  the  Church,  keep  the  ark 
of  Thy  cause  in  Anglesey  and  Caerphilly  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  PhiUstines.  Reject  not  Thy  cause,  but  speedily 
deliver  it ;  and  shine  Thy  face  upon  it ;  and  by  Thy  Spirit, 
Thy  Word,  Thy  Providence,  rule  things  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  in  the  churches  and  the  neighbourhoods  such  a  change 
of  officers,  and  such  measures  as  will  give  real  prosperity  to 
the  great  cause  for  the  success  of  which  Thou  didst  die  on  the 
cross.  Scatter,  also,  those  who  are  fond  of  contention,  and 
shut  the  mouths  of  the  destroyers. 

"  8.  May  I  have  some  indications  of  the  way  I  should  go 
before  I  start  for  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  Anglesey,  if  it 
so  please  Thee  that  I  should  go  there  this  year?   Amen. — C.  E. 

"  9.  Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  sympathy  with  those  that  are 
tempted,  and  Thine  endless  power  to  help  the  same,  oh,  grant 
unto  me  also  every  help  !     Amen. — C.   E. 

"  10.  Accept  my  thanksgiving  without  end  for  not  casting  me 
away  from  Thy  hand  as  a  star  that  giveth  no  light,  or  a  vessel 
wherein  there  is  no  pleasure,  and  let  not  my  life  last  longer 
than  my  usefulness.  Amen. — C.  E.  Thanks  be  to  Thee 
that  I  have  not  become  the  prey  of  any  foe.  Blessed  be  Thy 
name. 

"  II.  For  the  sake  of  Thy  infinite  deserts,  cast  me  not  down 
under  the  feet  of  the  pride  and  injustice,  the  wealth  and  great- 
ness, and  the  proud  oppression  of  any  men  whatsoever ;  but 
hide  me  secretly  in  Thy  pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues. 
Amen.— C.  E. 

"  1 2.  Give  me  patience  to  wait  quietly  upon  Thee  for  the 
fulfilment  of  these  desires,  so  that  I  may  control  myself,  and 
not  grieve,  and  speak  unadvisedly  with  my  lips,  as  Moses,  the 
servant  of  the  Lord.  Keep  me  from  the  misfortune  of  waiting 
in  disappointment  for  new  power  from  Sion,  as  Bonaparte 
waited  in  vain  for  the  army  of  Ney.     Amen. — C.  E. 

"  13.  Help  me  to  trust  in  Thee  for  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
may  Thy  mercy  and  Thy  goodness  follow  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life.  And  as  Thou  wert  pleased  greatly  to  honour  me  by 
blessing  my  humble  ministry  in  Caerphilly,  after  I  had  been 
in  Anglesey,  like  Job  under  the  fury  of  the  storm, — may  this 
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honour  of  Thine  still  follow  me  the  rest  of  my  journey,  as  was 
the  case  also  with  Job.     Amen. — C.  E. 

"  14.  May  this  covenant  remain  as  a  covenant  of  salt,  until  I 
come  unto  Thee  in  eternity.  I  would  have  Thy  help  to  resign 
myself  altogether  to  Thee  and  Thy  will.  Take  my  heart,  and 
with  a  pen  that  neither  time  nor  eternity  can  affect,  write  upon 
it,  Reverence  to  God.  The  rest  of  my  sermons  which  I  shall 
deliver,  take  them  as  they  are,  from  my  lips ;  and  those  I  am 
writing,  take  to  Thy  glory,  not  mine — to  Thee  I  dedicate 
them.  If  there  be  anything  in  them  for  Thy  glory  and  for 
the  furtherance  of  Thy  kingdom,  cherish  it,  and  reveal  it  to 
men  ;  if  not,  let  it  vanish  like  a  drop  of  water  under  an 
African  sun.  Let  some  of  that  water  which  Thou  alone  canst 
furnish,  and  which  springeth  up  into  everlasting  life,  run 
through  all  my  sermons.  In  this  covenant,  possibly  the  last 
between  us  on  this  earth,  I  give  myself,  my  wife,  and  the 
churches  I  preached  unto,  to  the  protection  of  Thy  grace  and 
the  care  of  Thy  covenant. 

"15.  May  this  covenant  abide,  whether  I  be  in  health,  or 
sickness,  or  in  whatever  circumstances ;  for  Thou  hast  over- 
come the  world,  hast  fulfilled  the  law,  and  brought  in  justifying 
righteousness,  and  swallowed  up  death  in  victory ;  and  every 
authority  in  heaven  and  earth  is  in  Thy  hand.  For  the  sake 
of  Thy  precious  blood  and  perfect  righteousness,  record  this 
covenant  with  Thine  own  blood  in  the  court  annals  of  Thy 
forgiving  mercy.  Put  Thy  Name  to  it,  in  which  I  trust ;  as  I 
also  with  mortal  pen  put  my  unworthy  hand  to  it  this  day. 
Amen. — C.  E.,  Cardiff,  April  24,  1829." 

He  writes  further,  "  After  forming  this  covenant,  I  came  to 
Cardiff  with  boldness  and  full  assurance.  I  felt  just  as  a 
merchant  feels  when  he  sends  his  ship  to  the  ocean,  after  he 
has  first  insured  it  to  the  full  amount.  I  had  now  nothing 
I  was  in  danger  of  losing ;  for  I  had  given  myself  to  Jesus,  the 
Mediator  of  the  New  Testament,  for  time  and  eternity ;  and  so 
I  have  lived  here,  in  the  secret  of  His  pavilion,  now  for  three 
quarters  of  a  year."  He  had  gone  there  September,  1828. 
The  interval  between  this  and  the  date  of  the  covenant  is  not 
much  less  than  nine  months. 
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The  condition  of  the  church  he  was  pastor  of  at  Cardiff 
was  not  altogether  satisfactory.  And  he  was  not  there  long 
before  he  felt  considerable  uneasiness.  The  church,  at 
Cardiff,  had  not  been  accustomed  to  be  ruled  by  the  sole  will 
of  a  pastor,  while  to  rule  was  natural  to  Christmas  Evans. 
There  were  some  old  customs  there  also,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  put  down,  and  this  caused  great  opposition. 
Nevertheless,  he  remained  here  for  about  two  and  a  half 
years,  and  during  that  time,  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of 
his  eye,  he  worked  hard,  and  prepared  a  great  number  (about 
200)  of  his  sermons  for  the  press.  Considerable  success 
followed  his  efforts  at  Cardiff,  though  it  appears  that  his 
preaching  had  suffered  a  little.  During  the  time  he  remained 
in  connection  with  this  church  about  eighty  members  were 
added. 

In  the  year  1832  he  went  to  the  Easter  Association  held  in 
Liverpool.  Here  several  friends  persuaded  him  to  leave 
Cardiff  and  go  to  Carnarvon.  About  seven  years  before  this 
time  the  Baptists  had  built  a  beautiful  chapel  in  that  town. 
But  there  was  a  debt  of  ;^8oo  upon  it,  and  there  were  only 
thirty  members,  and  those  not  on  very  good  terms  with  one 
another.  There  were  also  some  traces  still  of  the  effects  of 
Sandemanianism.  Thus  it  was  not  the  happiest  place  to  go  to 
for  a  venerable  old  man  like  Christmas  Evans,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age.  The  two  most  formidable  enemies  he  had  to 
fight  in  Carnarvon  were  contention  and  drunkenness.  He 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  smooth  matters  in  this  small 
church,  and  his  success  here,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  not 
very  great.  He  succeeded,  however,  to  some  extent.  The 
members  became  better,  purer,  and  more  peaceable.  By 
ceaseless  efforts  ;^4oo  of  the  debt  was  paid.  Notice  was 
received,  however,  to  pay  up  ;£"3oo  more.  Christmas  Evans 
had  courage  enough  to  start  again  for  the  old  South  Wales 
field,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money  to  pay  this  debt. 
This  was  his  "  last  sacrifice  "  in  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 
He  was  gladly  welcomed  in  South  Wales.  He  preached  at 
the  Monmouthshire  Association  with  great  power  upon  the 
text,  "  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith."     The  effect 
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upon  the  congregation  was  deep.  This  was  the  last  time 
that  Christmas  Evans  preached  in  an  Association.  He  had  to 
remain  at  Tredegar'  for  a  week  owing  to  illness.  After 
recovering  he  visited  the  churches  of  Caerphilly  and  Cardiff, 
where  he  was  very  happily  welcomed.  On  July  14  he 
arrived  at  Swansea.  On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  he 
preached  morning  and  evening — in  the  morning  from  Rom.  i. 
16,  17,  and  in  the  evening  from  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  The  following  Monday  he  preached  an  English  sermon 
in  Mount  Pleasant  Chapel.  His  text  was  Luke  xxiv  47  : 
"And  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  His  name."  He  preached  very  happily,  but  at  the 
close  he  distinctly  said,  "This  is  my  last  sermon."  So  it 
proved,  whatever  his  meaning  may  have  been.  On  Monday 
night  he  was  taken  ill.  His  illness  increased  and  became 
serious,  and  on  July  19,  1838,  in  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Davies,  Swansea,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he 
died.  Before  he  died  he  said  to  Mr.  Davies,  "  I  am  leaving 
you  ;  for  fifty-three  years  have  I  laboured  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
my  comfort  and  confidence  on  this  solemn  occasion  is  this, 
that  I  never  laboured  without  blood  in  the  vessel.  Preach 
Christ  to  the.  people,  my  dear  brethren.  If  you  look  upon 
me,  as  I  appear  in  my  preaching,  I  am  lost  for  ever ;  but  look 
at  me  in  Christ,  I  am  in  perfect  bliss,  and  am  saved."* 
Then  he  repeated  a  Welsh  hymn, 

"  O  gyfiawnder  pur  tragwyddol ! 

O  gyfiawnder  maith  didrai ! 
Rhaid  i'm  henaid  noeth  newynllyd, 

Gael  yn  fuan  dy  fwynhau  ; 
Dyma'r  wisg  ddisglaerwen  oleu 

Guddia^m  noethni  h yd  y  llawr, 
Fe'  nad  ofnwyf  mwy  ymddangos 

Byth  o  flaen  dy  orsedd  fawr." 

Then,  as  if  a  chariot  had  just  arrived,  and  as  if  he  were 
stepping  in,  hurriedly  he  waved  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Good- 
bye; drive  on."  So  died  Christmas  Evans.  The  following 
Monday,  July  23,  he  was  buried,  with  great  honours,  in  the 
burial-ground  attached  to  the  Welsh  Baptist  Chapel,  Swansea. 

*  W.  Morgan's  "  Biography/'  p.  89.     Wrexham. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    HIS    SERMONS. 

I.  The  Devil  as  a  Hearer— 2.  The  Victory  of  Christ— 3.  The  Worthjof 
a  Human  Soul — 4.  The  Bible — 5.  The  Value  of  Godliness. 

In  this  chapter  and  the  following  we  shall  give  specimens  of 
his  preaching.  The  translation  is  a  somewhat  free  one  of 
the  portions  selected.  Having  nothing  better  to  depend  upon 
at  this  distance  of  time,  we  have  taken  the  "  Wrexham  Edi- 
tion "  (1880)  of  the  Welsh  sermons,  prepared  for  the  press  by 
Christmas  Evans  himself,  and  edited  by  J.  Hughes.  There 
are  other  English  renderings  of  some  of  these  pieces,  which 
are  more  embellished  and  flowery,  and  which  are  possibly 
more  readable.  We  prefer,,  however,  resting  upon  the  ser- 
mons as  prepared  by  the  author  himself: — 

THE   DEVIL    AS    A    HEARER. 

The  way  in  which  a  man  hears  the  Gospel  is  an  index  to 
the  state  of  his  heart  and  the  nature  of  his  affections  and 
desires.  If  we  were  to  suppose  that  Satan  came  into  the 
congregation,  what  kind  of  hearer  would  he  be  ?  He  is  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  all  truth,  righteousness  and  godliness  ; 
and  the  sanctification  of  the  soul,  devotion,  and  spiritual 
affections  in  the  worshippers  of  the  house  of  God  vex  him 
sorely.  If  one  day,  then,  in  human  form  he  took  his  place 
amongst  the  hearers  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  we  may  fancy 
that,  in  order  to  hinder  and  annoy  as  much  as  possible,  he 
would  take  his  seat  in  a  conspicuous  place,  either  under  the 
pulpit  or  in  the  front  of  the  gallery,  before  the  eyes  of  all. 
Then  he  would  pull  ugly  faces  and  close  his  eyes,  and  appear 
as  if  asleep.  He  would  most  anxiously  guard  against  giving 
the  slightest  indication  of  being  touched  by  what  was 
said.  Not  a  trace  of  conviction,  submission,  peace  and  joy 
should  on  any  account  ever  appear.  He  would  scowl  and 
knit  his  brows,  and  shake  his  head,  and  show  every  disapproval 
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of  the  Gospel  he  hears,  as  if  he  would  change  every  man 
in  the  place  into  the  same  devilish  disposition.  Such,  I  say, 
would  be  the  deportment  of  the  arch  enemy  as  a  hearer 
of  the  Word  of  God.  But  have  we  not  seen  many  that  have 
the  name  of  Christ  upon   them  an  exact  picture  of  this  ?  * 

THE    VICTORY    OF    CHRIST. 

The  conquests  of  Christ  have  come  out  of  His  death.  The 
conquest  of  the  Alexanders  and  the  Caesars  of  this  world 
never  originated  in  the  death  and  burial  of  the  victors.  It 
was  then  that  their  power  was  obliterated  and  gone.  Julius 
Caesar  lies  in  his  shroud  like  all  other  men  ;  but  the  Virgin's 
Son  has  won  His  victory  by  His  death,  and  has  started  His 
triumphal  march  from  the  grave.  And  the  glory  of  His 
triumph  increases  more  and  more ;  it  is  mightier  after  three 
days  in  the  grave  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  than  upon  the 
cross  ;  and  fifty  days  after.  His  chariot  passes  from  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem  through  the  gates  of  the  heavenly  city  into 
eternity,  and  thousands  of  angels  minister  unto  Him  and 
escort  Him  home,  with  the  noise  of  trumpets  and  jubilant 
song.  This  victory  is  ever  memorable.  The  triumphs  of  the 
mighty  wax  dim  before  its  glory,  and  they  exist  no  more, 
except  on  the  pages  of  history.  But  the  triumph  of  Christ  is 
a  present  fact  of  all  ages,  as  grand  and  glorious  as  ever  of 
yore,  and  He  rides  forth  now  conquering  the  hearts  of  men. 
The  singing  and  the  dancing  and  the  noise  of  the  tabrets  of 
the  daughters  of  Israel  for  the  victory  of  David  over  Goliath 
is  heard  no  more ;  they  and  their  music  have  been  hushed 
long  ago  in  the  silence  of  the  grave.  But  Jesus,  who  bruised 
the  serpent's  head,  is  yet  alive ;  and  after  eighteen  hundred 
years  the  daughters  of  Salem  and  the  children  of  Zion  sing 
the  song  with  a  new  inspiration,  "  Unto  Him  that  loved  us, 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  His  Father ;  to  Him 
be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  And  when 
the  last  trump  shall  sound,  when  Jesus  shall  appear  on  the 

*  *'  Sermons."     Vol.  I.,  pp.  226,  227.     Wrexham,  1880. 
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clouds,  when  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be 
burned  up,  when  the  heaven  shall  depart  as  a  scroll  that  is 
rolled  together ;  when  the  dead  shall  rise  and  the  books  shall 
be  opened,  the  conquest  of  Christ  will  reach  its  climax  of 
glory. 

"  A  thelynau  aur  yn  canu'n  un 
Effeithiol  goncwest  Mab  y  dyn."  * 

THE   WORTH   OF   A    HUMAN    SOUL. 

The  loss  of  the  soul  is  the  greatest  loss  that  ever  happened. 
If  you  were  to  gather  together  all  the  losses  caused  by  the 
Deluge,  by  the  fire  upon  Sodom,  and  by  the  bloody  wars  of 
many  ages  ;  if  you  were  to  measure,  I  say,  the  magnitude  of 
these  losses  in  wealth,  in  kingdoms,  in  the  blood  of  men  and 
dear  relations, — what  grief,  what  woe,  what  pangs,  what  sighs, 
what  deep  and  heavy  groans,  what  dire  wailing  would  they 
involve,  from  Abel  to  the  present  day !  If  all  the  misery  of 
past  times  was  gathered  together  into  one  terrible  groan,  it 
would  be  a  trifle  compared  with  the  woful  groan  of  a  soul 
that  has  been  cast  down  into  the  unquenchable  fire,  not  for  a 
thousand  or  ten  thousand  years,  nor  for  years  innumerable 
as  the  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  but  for  ever  and  ever.  Blessed 
be  God  that  we  have  not  met  with  this  irretrievable  calamity. 

There  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  great  gain  in  the  world, 
and  great  joy  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  glory,  and  for 
the  victories  obtained  on  land  and  sea,  and  for  the  possession 
of  dear  relations.  But  if  you  could  gather  together  into  one 
all  the  joys  that  have  flowed  in  the  river  of  time,  yielding 
pleasure  on  its  way  to  the  millions  of  the  human  race ;  what 
is  this  after  all  compared  with  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul  ? 
It  is  but  like  the  chirping  of  a  robin  in  the  woods  of  Windsor 
compared  with  the  jubilant  song  of  millions  of  the  redeemed. f 

THE     BIBLE. 

O  Word  of  Truth!  Thou  hast  the  eyes,  and  the  hands, 
and  the  power  of  God  in  thyself.     I  have  trembled  before 

*  "Sermons."     Vol.  I.,  p.  268.     Wrexham, 
t  Ibid.,  ^Vol.  II.,  p.  75.     Wrexham,  1880. 
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thee.  Thou  art  a  two-edged  sword  and  a  burning  fire ;  thou 
hast  penetrated  into  my  heart.  Though  thou  hast  slain  me, 
thou  hast  given  me  hope.  Thou  art  the  cause  of  terror  to 
me,  yet  thou  givest  joy.  As  a  sentinel  from  the  eternal  world 
thou  standest  over  me  with  a  drawn  sword  in  thine  hand; 
thou  wanderest  through  every  chamber  of  my  mind,  and  all 
my  hidden  paths  and  ways  are  open  before  thee  ;  I  cannot  con- 
tinue in  one  sin,  or  omit  any  duty,  but  that  I  see  the  flash  of 
thy  sword.  In  my  garden  and  my  vineyard  no  weeds  shall 
grow,  and  no  grace  shall  wither  without  thy  censure.  Thus 
thou  folio  west  me  like  an  invisible  angel ;  when  every  one  is 
gone,  thou  art  still  with  me.  When  I  am  on  my  journey,  or 
when  I  am  sitting  and  resting,  thy  naked  sword  alarms  me ; 
and  yet.  Oh  Word  of  God,  thou  hast  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
dear  mother ;  thy  wine  cheers  me,  thy  milk  and  honey  feed 
me,  and  thy  treasures  enrich  me.  Blessed  am  I  because 
thou  art  true ;  though  I  tremble,  yet  all  my  hope  is  in  thee, 
and  without  thee  I  am  in  despair  and  cannot  live.  Oh,  my 
hearers,  while  the  time  is  still  acceptable,  may  you  have  grace 
to  ask  for  deliverance  before  the  time  of  God's  Word  is  over 
for  ever.  The  time  does  not  reach  the  lost  spirits  in  the 
prison  of  hell.  One  second  after  the  midnight  cry,  the  oil 
cannot  be  procured;  before  the  decree  bring  forth  then,  and 
before  the  day  pass  as  the  chaff,  receive  it  as  the  Word  of 
God.* 


THE   VALUE   OF   GODLINESS. 

By  exercising  ourselves  unto  godliness  is  meant,  to  love, 
worship,  and  praise  the  Triune  God,  and  to  hold  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  Exercise  thyself  as  to  thy  mind  unto  godliness ;  in 
addition  to  whatever  bodily  exercise  takes  place  in  preaching 
and  praying,  be  anxious  that  the  movements  of  the  heart 
always  correspond.  Exercise  thyself  unto  godliness,  because 
there  is  an  end  and  limit  to  the  use  of  all  worldly  exercises. 
There  was  no  perfection  in  circumcision,  and  the  purifications 
*  '^^  Sermons."     Vol.  II./p.  191.     Wrexham,  1880. 
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of  the  ceremonial  law.  The  stain  of  guilt  was  to  be  seen  after 
the  performance  of  every  one  of  these.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
the  blood  of  Jesus ;  the  stain  of  sin  is  here  washed  away. 
There  is  no  efficacy  in  bodily  penance,  hard  fastings,  and  the 
burning  of  the  body.  Without  godliness  they  become  like 
sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal.  All  the  splendid  exer- 
cises on  the  plains  of  Olympia  were  of  but  little  use  and  for  a 
short  time.  Upon  those  fields  the  stalwart  Greeks  met,  and 
contended  fiercely  for  a  wreath  of  olive  leaves,  a  wreath  which 
could  afford  them  no  comfort  on  a  dying  bed.  My  imagina- 
tion takes  its  rapid  flight  down  the  course  of  time,  and  I  take 
my  stand  on  the  right  hand  of  Christ  on  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection,  where  I  can  see  two  vast  arrays  rising  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  grave  ;•  and  over  me  I  see  the  great  white  throne, 
and  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead  sitting  thereon. 
And  I  behold  in  the  wing  of  one  of  these  hosts  all  the  Grecian 
youths  and  the  kings  that  met  of  yore  on  the  plains  of  Elis, 
where  they  achieved  their  triumphs.  There  they  stand,  but 
they  recite  not  the  songs  of  Homer  to-day.  I  ask  them,  '  Was 
it  you  that  triumphed  in  the  games  ? '  '  It  was,  it  was. '  'Where, 
then,  are  the  olive  wreaths  that  decked  your  brows  ? '  '  Alas, 
alas,  it  was  all  vanity ;  the  garlands  of  wild  olive  are  withered 
and  gone ;  and  we  and  our  kings  are  to-day  homeless  ever- 
more.' But  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  other  vast  array.  They  are 
those  who,  while  here,  exercised  godliness.  They  are  those 
who  prayed,  and  praised,  and  worshipped  God.  They  are 
those  who  suffered  great  tribulation,  some  of  them  were  sawn 
asunder,  others  were  torn  by  wild  beasts,  and  others  were 
burnt  to  ashes  at  the  stake.  But  I  hear  them  now  singing  the 
song  of  the  Lamb.  I  ask  them,  'Ye  mighty  host  clad  in 
immortal  beauty,  did  your  godliness  serve  you  in  any  way  ?  '  '  It 
did,  it  did.'  *  But  where  are  your  crowns  ? '  '  There  they  hang, 
on  the  great  white  throne  where  our  Brother  sits  ;  our  robes 
have  been  washed  in  His  blood,  and  we  have  palms  in  our 
hands.     Hallelujah  !  ' "  * 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

THE    GRAVEYARD     SERMON. 

The  following  has  been  rendered  into  English  in  many  ways.* 
We  prefer  taking  it  from  the  Welsh  sermon  that  was  prepared 
for  the  press  by  Christmas  Evans  himself;  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  other  renderings  are  more  like  what 
he  said  in  delivering  the  sermon.    The  text  is  Rom.  iii.  25  : — 

"Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His  righteousness  for  the 
remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of 
God." 

We  shall  observe  in  the  first  place,  The  Necessity  of  the 
Atonement ;  and  in  the  second  place,  The  Atonement  itself,  and 
i^s  setting  forth  by  God  as  the  Ground  and  Foundation  of  Faith. 

I. — The  necessity  of  the  Atonement.  .  .  .  Take  the 
following  imperfect  description  of  that  necessity.  I  fancy 
myself  looking  upon  an  exceedingly  vast  graveyard,  in  which 
were  buried  without  number  the  descendants  of  Adam.  It 
was  full  of  the  caverns  of  death,  and  a  thick  black  cloud  rested 
over  the  place,  so  that  the  penetrating  rays  of  neither  sun, 
nor  moon,  nor  star  ever  came  there.  The  massive  gates  were 
stronger  than  any  that  are  ever  seen  on  earth,  and  Divine 
Justice  had  fixed  upon  them  immortal  locks  and  bars,  so  that 
escape  was  hopeless  for  ever.  "  In  Adam  all  die."  But  be- 
hold !  With  the  dawn  of  the  morning  I  saw  Mercy  descend- 
ing from  the  third  heaven  in  the  chariot  of  the  early  promise ; 
and  in  that  chariot  there  accompanied  her  a  Person  like  unto 
the  Son  of  Man.  Mercy  alighted  at  the  massive  gates,  where 
Divine  Justice  stood,  and  said,  "  Justice,  my  brother,  thou  art 
here  watching  the  dead  in  their  graves,  and  hast  sealed  the 
gates  with  the  seal  of  God  ?  "  "  Yes  ;   but  what  wouldst  thou 

*D.  Rhys  Stephen, D.  M.  Evans, and  the  volume,  "The  Great  vSermons 
of  the  Great  Preachers,"  give  a  different  rendering  ;  and  Mr.  Paxton  Hood's 
translation  differs  from  them  all. 
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here,  sister  Mercy?  "  "  What  I  desire,  if  possible,  is  to  enter 
in  amongst  the  graves,  and  visit  the  dead  that  lie  therein.  If 
I  should  enter  I  would  change  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  place, 
and  the  dawn  of  a  new  life  should  appear  here  again."  Justice 
replied,  "  I  understand,  sister  Mercy,  that  thy  love  of  Justice 
would  never  let  thee  break  these  iron  bars ;  and  thou  knowest 
well  that  I  cannot  open  the  gates  for  the  wretched  inhabitants 
because  of  my  love  to  the  law  of  God.  '  Without  shedding 
of  blood  is  no  remission.'  "  And  then  Mercy  lifted  up  her 
sunny  countenance,  which  cast  beautiful  gleams  of  light  into 
the  terrible  gloom  that  rested  over  the  region,  and  at  her 
side  stood  the  Son  of  Man.  "  Brother  Justice,"  Mercy  said 
again,  "  if  there  is  no  remission  without  the  shedding  of  blood, 
wilt  thou  take  a  surety  until  it  be  shed,  and  allow  me  to  pass 
through  the  gates  of  death  into  the  graveyard  to  help  these 
miserable  ones?"  "Yes,"  was  the  answer;  "provided  thy 
Surety's  relation  to  the  Law-giver  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tombs  be  near  enough.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  dignity  of 
his  Person  must  be  worthy  of  the  courts  above,  and  his  goings 
forth  must  be  from  of  old,  from  everlasting ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  must  be  clothed  with  humanity  ;  he  must  be  born  in 
Bethlehem,  in  this  very  graveyard ;  he  must  hang  upon  the 
breasts  of  a  virgin  within  this  prison;  and  he  must  live 
within  the  confines  of  these  lofty  walls  for  thirty-three  years ; 
and,  finally,  he  must  be  sacrificed  upon  a  tree  and  die."  The 
fair  form  of  the  Son  of  Man  approached.  He  presented 
Himself  and  said,  "  Wilt  thou  take  Me  as  a  Surety  ?  "  Justice 
scanned  Him,  and  said,  "  Most  willingly,  and  for  myriads 
more,  if  necessary  ;  for  from  everlasting  hast  Thou  been 
brought  up  in  the  courts  of  Heaven  !  and  Thou  wilt  be  the 
'  seed  of  the  woman  ' ;  I  can  see  Thy  bruised  heel."  "  What 
are  Thy  demands,  then,  Justice?"  He  replied,  "  Thou 
must  humble  Thyself  before  they  can  be  exalted;  Thy  life 
must  go  for  their  Ufe,  Thy  death  for  their  death."  "  Here 
I  am,  then,"  He  said,  "  I  put  My  hand  in  thine,  and  I  write 
My  name  in  the  volume  of  the  book  I  give  to  thee,  that  I 
shall  make  an  atonement  of  infinite  satisfaction  for  their  sins. 
Hand  thou,  then,  to  Mercy  the  keys  of  this  graveyard ;  only 
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tell  Me  what  time  I  am  to  put  down  in  this  bond  I  give  in 
the  name  of  My  people.  When  must  I  appear  as  one  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tombs  ?  "  "  Four  thousand  years  from  the 
time  these  gates  were  locked  and  barred."  "  Very  well,  I  am 
willing ;  and  here  is  the  bond.  Lo  !  I  come.  Take  this  copy 
and  keep  it  in  the  coffers  of  Justice;  and  this  other  give  to  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  under  the  care  of  Moses  as  their 
chief"  "And  I,"  said  Justice,  "give  unto  Mercy  the  keys." 
And  the  Son  of  Man  continued :  "  And  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  ransom  I  am  going  to  give,  and 
the  necessity  of  it,  and  in  order  to  call  forth  faith  and  expecta- 
tion for  the  year  of  redemption  amongst  my  people,  I  shall  set 
up  in  My  name  the  ceremonial  law  to  foreshadow  My  coming 
in  its  sacrifices,  feasts,  and  days  of  atonement !  to  show  forth 
the  true  sacrifice,  and  to  prove  that  I  shall  keep  My  pledge." 
.  .  .  The  fulness  of  time  came,  and  He  appeared  accord- 
ing to  the  bond.  * 

We  quote  the  account  of  the  delivery  of  this  sermon  as 
given  by  David  Rhys  Stephen  ( "  Memoirs  of  Christmas 
Evans,"  pp.  166 — 172.    London,  1847): — 

"  It  is  Wednesday  morning,  in  the  second  or  third  week  in 
June,  a  beautifully  fine  day,  and  the  Assembly  meets  in  a  small 
dale  among  the  mountains  of  Carnarvonshire.  .  .  .  It  is  ten 
o'clock  ;  there  are  three  thousand  people  present ;  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy  and  ministers  of  other  denominations  are  there; 
the  service  commences  with  a  hymn;  the  sounds  of  slow  melody 
arise  from  a  thousand  tongues,  and  seem  to  linger  and  loiter 
about  the  neighbouring  acclivities  ere  they  entirely  leave  the 
earth,  and  are  received  on  high.  A  weak-looking  man  reads, 
in  clear  tones,  but  in  too  great  a  hurry,  a  chapter  of  the  Holy 
Book,  and  offers  up  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  the  God 
of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  A  hymn  being 
sung,  a  strong-looking  man  reads  a  text,  and  preaches  for  half 
an  hour.  It  is  very  good,  though  very  homely;  the  people 
evidently  understand  every  word  he  utters,  and  they  listen  in 
an  earnest  attitude.  He  closes.  Christmas  Evans  now  comes 
forward.      He   stands    six  feet  high,   with   large,    expressive 
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features,  though  now  his  face  is  calm  and  quiet.  There  is  in 
that  rest  of  his  whole  countenance  indication  enough  of  the 
fire  that  burns  within.     He  gives  out  a  hymn — 

*  O  estyn  etto  i  barhau 
Dy  drugareddau  tirion  ; 
Ni  a'th  adwaenom  di  a*th  ddawn 
I'r  rhai  sydd  uniawn  galon.* 

"  He  is  observed  by  those  immediately  about  him  to  take  a 
small  phial  out  of  his  pocket,  and  wetting  the  tips  of  his  fingers, 
he  draws  them  heavily  over  his  blind  eye.  It  is  laudanum,  to 
deaden  the  pain,  which,  on  some  such  occasions,  suddenly 
possesses  it.  He  reads  his  text  with  little  emphasis ;  it  is 
Rom.  iii.  25.  He  commences  in  an  unemphatic  manner  ; 
gives  Parkhurst  as  an  authority  for  his  interpretation  of  the 
original  word  rendered  *  propitiation ' ;  traces  the  idea  of 
atonement  throughout  all  false  religions  up  to  the  Divine 
revelation  to  our  first  parents,  the  patriarchs,  Moses,  and  the 
prophets.  He  becomes  more  clear  in  his  enunication;  the 
people  can  no  longer  sit  down  on  the  temporary  accommo- 
dation of  stools  and  forms  brought  into  the  field ;  there  is  a 
party  yonder  seated  on  the  edges  of  a  large  waggon,  every  one 
is  on  his  legs ;  nay,  look  at  that  lady  in  the  carriage  on  the 
other  side,  leaning  on  her  husband's  shoulder,  he  still  sitting, 
and  with  outstretched  neck,  gazing,  with  obviously  strange 
emotions,  at  the  preacher.  There  is  an  old  clergyman,  who 
has  always  preached  '  the  Gospel,'  laughed  at  by  the  squire  of 
the  parish,  and  not  known  by  the  bishop,  just  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  platform,  a  little  in  front  of  it;  he  weeps  profusely.  Christ- 
mas Evans  the  while  seems  utterly  lost  in  his  theme.  .  .  .  Now 
his  eye  is  lit  up,  it  is  like  a  brilliantly  flashing  star  \  his  forehead 
is  fully  expanded,  'holy  daring'  is  spread  over  his  countenance^ 
and  'holy  energy'  impregnates  the  utterances  of  his  voice.  His 
'■  face  is  language,  his  intonation  music,  and  his  action  passion.* 
Now,  look  again  ;  listen  again ;  is  that  not  the  oratory  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  of  the  mightiest  moderns  in  the  same 
path  ?  Is  that  not  '  reason  penetrated,  if  we  may  venture  on 
the  expression — made  red-hot  by  passion  ? '  And  what  is  it 
that  the  preacher  now  says  ?     Here  you  have  it : — 
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"  'When  our  world  fell  from  its  first  estate,  it  became  one 
vast  prison.  Its  walls  were  adamant,  and  unscaleable ;  its 
gate  was  brass,  and  impregnable.  Within,  the  people  sat  in 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death ;  without,  inflexible  justice 
guarded  the  brazen  gate,  brandishing  the  flaming  sword  of  the 
eternal  law.  Mercy,  as  she  winged  her  flight  of  love  through 
the  worlds  of  the  universe,  paused  to  mark  the  prison  aspect  of 
our  once  paradisaic  world.  Her  eye  aff'ected  her  heart.  Her 
heart  melted  and  bled,  as  the  shriek  of  misery  and  the  yell  of 
despair  rose  upon  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  She  could  not 
pass  by  nor  pass  on.  She  descended  before  the  gate,  and 
requested  admittance.  Justice,  waving  the  flaming  sword  in 
awful  majesty,  exclaimed,  "  No  one  can  enter  here  and 
live!'"  and  the  thunder  of  his  voice  outspoke  the  wailing 
within. 

** '  Mercy  expanded  her  wings  to  renew  her  flight  amongst 
the  unfallen  worlds.  She  re-ascended  into  the  mid-air,  but  could 
not  proceed,  because  she  could  not  forget  the  piercing  cries 
from  the  prison.  She  therefore  returned  to  her  native  throne 
in  the  heaven  of  heavens.  It  was  "  a  glorious  high  throne 
from  everlasting " ;  and  both  unshaken  and  untarnished 
by  the  fallen  fate  of  man  and  angels.  But  even  there  she 
could  not  forget  the  scene  which  she  had  witnessed  and  wept 
over.  She  sat  and  weighed  the  claims  of  all  the  judicial  per- 
fections of  Jehovah,  and  of  all  the  principles  of  eternal  law ; 
but  although  they  arose  upon  her  view  in  all  their  vastness,  she 
could  not  forget  the  prison.  She  re-descended  with  a  more 
rapid  and  radiant  flight,  and  approached  the  gate  with  an 
aspect  of  equal  solicitude  and  determination ;  but  again  she 
was  denied  admission.  She  stood  still — her  emotion  was 
visible.  Justice  ceased  to  brandish  the  sword — there  was 
silence  in  heaven ! 

*' '  "  Is  there  admission  on  no  terms  whatever?"  she  asked. 
"Yes,"  said  Justice;  "  but  only  on  terms  which  no  finite  being 
can  fulfil.  I  demand  an  atoning  death  for  their  eternal  life — 
blood  Divine  for  their  ransom."  "And  I,"  said  Mercy,  "at 
once  accept  the  terms."  It  was  asked,  with  amazement,  "  On 
what  security?"     "Here,"  said  Mercy,  "is  my  bond;  and  four 
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thousand  years  from  this  time  demand  its  payment  on  Calvary 
— for,  to  redeem  man,  I  will  appear  in  the  incarnate  form  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  be  the  Lamb  slain  for  the  sin  of  this 
world." 

"  '  The  bond  was  accepted  without  hesitation,  and  the  gate 
opened  at  once.  Mercy  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Justice.  She  spoke  kindly  to  the  prisoners,  and  gave  them 
some  hints  of  her  high  undertaking  on  their  behalf.  All  were 
amazed,  and  many  melted,  by  this  timely  and  tender  inter- 
ference ;  and,  to  confirm  their  hopes,  Mercy  from  time  to 
time  led  the  "captivity"  of  some  "captive" — that  their 
salvation  might  be  the  pledge  and  prelude  of  her  eventual 
triumphs. 

"'Thus  the  gathering  of  "first-fruits  "  in  the  field  of  redemp- 
tion went  on  for  ages;  and,  at  last,  the  clock  of  prophecy 
struck  the  "fulness  of  the  time  !"  Then  Mercy  became  in- 
carnate in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  servant,  publishing  His  intention  and  determination 
to  pay  the  mighty  bond.  And  soon  the  awful  day  of  payment 
arrived ;  then  the  whole  array  of  the  judicial  attributes  of 
Jehovah  took  their  stand  on  Calvary,  with  Justice  at  their 
head,  bearing  the  bond  of  redemption.  Angels  and  arch- 
angels, cherubim  and  seraphim,  principalities  and  powers,  left 
their  thrones  and  mansions  of  glory  and  bent  over  the  battle- 
ments of  heaven,  gazing  in  mute  amazement  and  breathless 
suspense  upon  the  solemn  scene ;  for  now  the  Mediator 
appeared,  "without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,"  crowned  with 
thorns,  and  followed  by  the  weeping  Church.  As  He  passed 
along  the  awful  array  of  the  judicial  perfections  of  the  Divine 
character,  none  of  them  uttered  a  word  of  encouragement — 
none  of  them  glanced  a  look  of  sympathy  at  Him.  It  was 
"the  hour  and  power  of  darkness."  Above  Him  were  all  the 
vials  of  Divine  wrath,  and  the  thunders  of  the  eternal  law, 
ready  to  burst  on  His  devoted  head  ;  around  Him  were  all  the 
"  powers  of  darkness,"  on  the  tiptoe  of  infernal  expectation, 
waiting  for  His  failure.  But  none  of  these  things  moved  Him 
from  the  purpose  or  the  spirit  of  redemption.  He  took  the 
bond  from  the  hand  of  Justice,  and  moved  on  to  the  cross,  "  as 
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a  lamb  to  the  slaughter."     He  resigned  himself  to  that  altar  of 
ignominy. 

"*Then  Justice  unsheathed  the  flaming  sword,  and,  marshal- 
ling all  his  terrors,  went  up  to  the  altar  to  enforce  his  claims. 
The  rocks  rent  under  his  tread,  the  sun  shrank  from  the  glance 
of  his  eye.  He  lifted  his  right  hand  to  the  eternal  throne  and 
exclaimed  in  thunder,  "Fires  of  heaven!  descend  and  consume 
this  sacrifice."  The  fires  of  heaven,  animated  with  living  spirit 
by  the  call,  answered,  "  We  come  !  we  come  !  and  when  we 
have  consumed  that  victim,  we  will  burn  the  universe  !  "  They 
burst,  blazed,  devoured,  until  the  humanity  of  Immanuel 
"  gave  up  the  ghost " ;  but  the  moment  they  touched  His 
Divinity  they  expired.  That  moment  Justice  dropped  his 
flaming  sword  at  the  foot  of  the  cross ;  and  the  law  joined 
the  prophets  in  witnessing  to  **  the  righteousness  which  is  by 
faith,"  for  all  had  heard  the  dying  Redeemer  exclaim,  in 
triumph,  "  It  is  finished  ! " 

"  '  The  weeping  Church  heard  it,  and,  lifting  up  her  head, 
cried,  "It  is  finished!"  The  attending  angels  caught  the  shout 
of  victory,  and  winged  their  flight  to  the  eternal  throne, 
singing,  "  It  is  finished."  The  powers  of  darkness  heard  the 
acclamations  of  the  universe,  and  hurried  away  from  the  scene 
in  all  the  agony  of  disappointment  and  despair ;  for  the  bond 
was  paid,  and  eternal  redemption  obtained.' " 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE    DEMONIAC    SERMON. 

The  following  translation  of  one  of  his  sermons  affords, 
perhaps,  as  good  an  idea  as  any  of  the  preaching  of  Christmas 
Evans.  The  text  is  Mark  v.  19  :  "  Howbeit  Jesus  suffered 
him  not,  but  saith  unto  him,  Go  home  to  thy  friends,  and  tell 
them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  hath 
had  compassion  on  thee." 

His  introduction  is  brief.  After  that  is  finished  he  takes 
four  heads : — 

I. — Christ  going  over  the  sea  to  deliver  this  man  that  was 
possessed  with  the  devil.  ...  He  crossed  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  on  the  passage  He  slept  upon  a  pillow  in  the 
stern  of  the  vessel.  There  arose  a  great  storm  of  wind,  and 
the  waves  beat  upon  the  ship,  so  that  it  was  full;  and  the 
disciples  thought  they  were  going  to  perish.  They  awoke 
Him,  saying,  "  Master,  carest  Thou  not  that  we  perish  ? " 
He  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind  ;  and  said  unto  the  foaming 
waves  "  Peace,  be  still."  And  in  a  moment  the  wind  ceased, 
and  there  was  a  great  calm.  The  whistling  of  the  wind  and 
the  roaring  of  the  sea  died  away.     .     .     . 

II. — The  appearance  of  a  castle  guarded  by  a  legion  of  devils. 
As  soon  as  Christ  lands,  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit  comes  to 
meet  Him.  This  man,  soul  and  body,  is  the  castle.  To  the 
outward  eye  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  strong ;  yet  the  bands 
of  hell  are  there  in  full  possession.  Greater  is  the  strength  of 
that  than  any  fort  you  ever  beheld.  .  .  .  This  demoniac 
had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs,  and  in  the  caves  where  the 
bodies  of  men  were  buried.  And  from  among  these  tombs 
he  would  sally  forth,  and  frighten  the  people  on  the  roads.  He 
would  often  climb  up  the  hills  and  mountains  in  the  depth  of 
night,  and  would  howl  and  scream  till  the  people  trembled 
with  horror.  He  cut  himself  with  stones  ;  they  never  left 
any  sharp  instrument  near  him.     When  he  saw  a  sharp  stone 
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he  felt  terrible  impulses  to  cut  his  throat;  for  Satan  was 
anxious  to  have  him  down  to  hell  as  soon  as  possible,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  child  that  fell  ofttimes  to  the  fire  and  oft  to 
the  water.  .  .  .  Every  treatment  had  hitherto  failed  with 
this  Gadarene.  It  was  a  hopeless  case  altogether;  for  the 
mightiest  men  of  the  country  of  Gadara  had  made  unavail- 
ing efforts  to  tame  him.  They  put  fetters  upon  him ;  they 
bound  him  with  strong  ropes,  with  green  withes  and  iron 
chains;  but  he  burst  them  all  asunder  as  if  they  were  dry 
rushes,  and  with  bouncing  feet  and  up-Hfted  head  he  escaped 
howling  into  the  mountains.  Every  one  had  given  him  up  to 
the  devil ;  and  no  one  ever  hoped  for  his  delivery.  Here  we 
see  the  picture  of  many  a  drunkard  and  fighter,  of  many  a 
swearer  and  blasphemer,  for  whom  there  is  no  hope  nor 
prayer  through  the  land.  But  Jesus  delivered  and  saved 
many  such,  and  is  ready  to  do  so  still. 

III. — Christ's  attack  upon  the  castle.  Christ  had  already 
commanded  the  unclean  spirit  to  come  out  of  him ;  and  the 
garrison  had  already  trembled;  and  the  man  felt  himself 
already  well-disposed  towards  Jesus.  While  he  was  yet, 
possibly,  on  the  ground,  he  saw  Jesus,  and  he  ran  and  wor- 
shipped Him.  And  the  devils  said  by  the  man's  lips,  "  What 
have  we  to  do  with  Thee,  Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  God  ?  art  Thou 
come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?  "  .  .  .  x\nd  Jesus 
asked,  "  What  is  thy  name  ?  "  (that  is,  the  name  of  the  regi- 
ment). And  he  answered,  "  The  name  of  this  regiment  that 
belongs  to  the  gates  of  hell  is  Legion,  for  we  are  many."  .  .  . 
And  the  commander  besought  Him  much  that  He  would  not 
send  them  away  out  of  the  country.  The  devil  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  leave  a  region  where  he  has  planted  his  infidel  princi- 
ples ;  where  he  has  set  up  his  wanton  sports  and  fairs  for  the 
revelry  of  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  drunkenness  and  fornication, 
and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  worldly  wealth,  and  the  pride  of  Hfe, 
such  as  the  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world.  This  farmer  from 
the  regions  of  hell  does  not  like  to  leave  the  fields  where  he 
has  sown  the  wild  seeds  of  sin,  hoping  for  a  rich  harvest. 
Then  all  the  devils  besought  Him.  I  cannot  say  how,  nor 
whether   the    people    around    heard    it.      Jesus,    however, 
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understood  them.  He  had  possibly  refused  their  entrance  into 
the  ungodly  keepers  of  these  swine;  and,  therefore,  they 
prayed  that  He  would  send  them  into  the  swine  that  were 
feeding  on  the  slope.     .     .     . 

After  the  garrison  had  been  cast  out  of  the  man  without 
injuring  the  citadel  in  which  they  were,  the  devilish  host 
rushed  wildly  into  the  swine.  O  Angels  of  Light,  what  a 
fall !  To  be  cast  out  of  heaven ;  to  be  cast  out  of  a  human 
soul,  and  to  find  a  home  in  the  Gadarene  swine  !  The 
destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine  by  the  devil's  power  was 
awful  indeed.  The  herd  that  were  quietly  feeding  on  the 
mountain-slope,  with  their  heads  low  and  their  snouts  touch- 
ing the  ground,  with  one  sudden  impulse,  lift  up  their  heads, 
open  their  foaming  mouths,  snort  and  grunt  violently,  and 
rush  headlong  towards  the  sea.  They  were  driven  on  madly 
by  some  invisible  power,  like  the  leaves  before  the  wind,  or 
the  foaming  waves  before  the  lashing  whirlwind,  and  they 
tumbled  over  the  precipice  into  the  deep,  and  were  all 
drowned,  but  not  the  devils.     .     .     . 

IV. — The  effects  which  followed.  There  was  great  consterna- 
tion amongst  the  owners  of  the  swine ;  the  news  was  told 
them  of  the  drowning  of  the  swine,  and  of  the  taming  of  the 
wild  demoniac.  But  the  loss  of  the  swine  absorbed  every- 
thing with  them.  What  did  they  care  about  the  man's 
deliverance  since  they  had  lost  their  swine  ?  Though  they 
beheld  the  wonderful  sight  of  the  man  that  was  possessed 
with  devils,  sitting,  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  they  began 
to  pray  that  he  should  depart  out  of  their  coasts.     .     .     . 

The  effect  upon  the  man,  however,  was  to  make  him  pray 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  remain  with  Jesus.  But  Jesus 
told  him  to  go  home  to  his  friends  and  tell  them  how  great 
things  the  Lord  had  done  for  him.  He  started  for  his 
home  ;  he  had  a  long  way  to  go ;  he  preached  everywhere 
on  his  way,  and  he  went  through  Decapolis  (the  ten  cities, 
as  the  word  signifies),  crying,  "  I  am  the  wild  Gadarene  that 
was  possessed  with  the  legion  of  devils,  and  that  burst  the 
chains  and  fetters  put  upon  me.  But  Jesus  came  over  the 
sea  of  His  own  free  will,  and  cast  the  devils  out  of  me  ;   the 
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swine  perished,  but  I  was  saved ;  He  forgave  me  all  my  sins. 
Blessed  be  His  name?  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David! 
Hallelujah  !  "  And  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  shopkeepers 
ran  from  their  counters  and  came  to  the  doors,  the  shoe- 
makers threw  their  lasts  out  of  their  hands,  the  tailors  cast 
their  tools  away,  and  the  mothers  and  the  little  children,  and 
the  young  men  of  the  cities  listened  eagerly  to  the  strange 
story. 

At  last  he  drew  near  to  his  own  door ;  perhaps  he  had  a 
wife  and  family ;  possibly  the  children  ran  in  to  the  mother 
on  that  day,  saying,  "Father  is  coming,  mother."  "Hush! 
never,"  she  replies ;  "has  he  burst  the  chains ;  has  any  one 
driven  him  mad  again  ?  Shut  the  door ;  he  will  stone  us." 
She  went  to  the  door  to  see,  and  said,  "  Indeed,  it  is  thy 
father  and  no  other;  he  seems  quite  another  man,  and 
he  wears  the  clothes  which  I  sent  after  him  to  Gadara." 
By  this  the  man  was  just  at  the  door.  He  opened  his 
mouth  and  said :  "My  dear  wife  and  children,  be  not  afraid  ; 
Jesus  has  delivered  me  from  the  power  of  hell."  He  fell 
upon  his  knees,  the  tears  dropping  fast  from  his  own 
eyes,  and  from  the  eyes  of  wife  and  children,  and  he 
praised  God  for  the  great  things  He  had  done  for  him, 
and  there  was  great  joy  in   the  family.* 

We  also  append  the  capital  description  given  by  D.  M. 
Evans  (Bunyan  Library,  "Christmas  Evans,"  pp.  167— 171) 
of  the  delivery  of  this  sermon  : — 

"  The  introduction  is  simple,  brief,  and  historical,  pointing 
out  the  connections  of  the  passage  ;  and  the  manner  that  of  a 
man  who  must  almost  immediately  break  loose  from  all  the 
ties  of  mere  comment  and  explanation,  to  revel  in  scene  and 
illustration.  Clearly,  there  will  be  no  continuity  of  thought 
nor  even  any  severely-sustained  allegory,  but  a  succession  of 
dramatic  scenes  and  pictures,  ruled  by  no  laws  except  those 
of  this  all-daring  individual  imagination.  But  this  does  not 
signify ;   the   imagery,   however   confused   and   lawless,   with 

*  We  have  given  a  somewhat  free  translation  of  the  sermon  as  pre- 
pared by  Christmas  Evans  himself  for  the  press.  It  has  lost  evidently 
much  of  the  vividness  of  its  delivery.  See  "  Sermons."  Vol.  11.,  pp. 
262—268.     Wrexham,  18  80. 
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each  scene  increases  the  interest  and  intensifies  the  excite- 
ment. 

"The  demoniac  is  a  castle  garrisoned  with  a  legion  of  devils 
towards  which  the  Great  Conqueror  approaches  across  the  sea 
of  Tiberias.  This  is  the  first  scene."!]  The  Warrior,  on  His  way 
to  the  conflict,  sheds  around  Him  some  gleams  of  His  glory. 
The  winds  hush  at  His  word ;  the  sea  grows  calm  at  His  bid- 
ding ;  and  His  victories  elsewhere — in  the  streets  of  Nain  and 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus — have  placed  on  His  head  many 
crowns,  which  dazzle  the  eye  of  the  enemy.  He  has  already 
acquired,  to  the  devils,  a  terrible  fame,  and  His  approach 
may  well  fill  the  garrison  with  confusion  and  horror.  The 
castle  is  the  entire  man,  with  a  soul  to  live  for  ever,  and  a  body 
to  rise  from  the  grave,  and  held  by  all  the  power  of  an  infernal 
legion.  But  this  stronghold  being,  after  all,  a  man,  what  right 
have  figures  to  stand  in  the  way  ?  None,  the  preacher  thinks  ; 
therefore  he  describes  the  demoniac,  and  while  he  does  so 
horror  sits  upon  every  countenance.  This  is  scene  the  second. 
A  naked,  fierce,  and  ghastly  creature,  revelling  in  gloom  and 
darkness,  living  in  a  place  of  sepulchres,  and  haunting  the 
tombs ;  sallying  forth  from  his  abode  as  if  from  the  shades  of 
death,  and  filling  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  terror.  In 
the  depths  of  the  night,  when  silence  reigned,  he  would 
wander  up  the  lonely  mountains,  making  unearthly  shrieks 
and  bowlings.  The  devil,  anxious  to  get  him  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible into  hell,  was  ever  tempting  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  life ; 
but  in  this  he  was  not  allowed  to  succeed,  for  another  power 
kept  him  in  check.  But  he  was  very  dangerous  to  others, 
Men  had  to  arm  themselves  in  self-defence ;  women  and 
children  dared  not  appear  within  his  sight.  He  broke  into 
houses ;  people  fled  in  terror  from  their  own  homes ;  and 
he  spread  everywhere  confusion  and  horror,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  wild  beast  of  prey  broken  loose  from  his  lair,  and  his  con- 
dition was  hopeless.  The  strongest  man  in  all  Gadara  had 
often  tried  to  bring  him  under  subjection,  but  in  vain.  He 
had  been  bound  with  massive  ropes  and  iron  fetters,  but, 
devil-strengthened,  he  burst  them  as  Samson  did  his  withes, 
and  fled  cursing  and  howling  into  the  mountains.      Kindness 
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had  been  tried,  but  equally  in  vain;  his  wife  and  children 
were  constantly  in  an  agony  of  fear,  for  sometimes,  in  lucid 
moments,  he  would  think  of  home,  but  when  he  drew  near  he 
would  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  maddened  rage,  and,  making 
hideous  noises,  he  would   burst  open  the  door  and  shatter 
the   furniture   into   fragments,   his   family  having    gone   out 
through  a  back  door,  as  soon  as  they  saw  his  approach,  to 
seek  elsewhere  a  refuge    from   his  fury.      Never   was   there 
such  a  fearful  spectacle  as  this  man  held  in  possession  by 
six  thousand   devils.       But  the  castle  again   appears  (scene 
the  third),  and   the   Great   Warrior   demands   its   surrender. 
He   sends  in    His   summons,  saying,  '  Unclean  spirit,  come 
forth   from    the    man  !  '      Strong   as    the  garrison  was,    this 
notice   makes  a  tremendous   commotion  within  them.      The 
whole  company  trembled,  and  the  captain  answered :  '  What 
have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  God  ?  art  Thou 
come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?'    Oh  !  the  trembling 
of  devils  when  the  great  trump  of  God  will  sound !     Jesus 
inquired  :  '  What  is  thy  name  ? '     The  reply  was,  '  Legion ' ; 
this  was  the  name  of  that  regiment  of  the  army  of  hell,  for  it 
was  a  numerous  one.     The  captain  implored  Christ  not  to 
banish  them  from  the  country,  and  in  this  prayer  the  whole 
legion  joined.     But  the  Conquerer  would  not  allow  them  to 
take  possession  of  any  human  form ;   but  they  might  enter 
the  swine,  because  they  were  unlawful  merchandise ;  and  with 
this  permission  commences  another  scene,  which  no  words  can 
render.     The  horror  excited  in  the  former  part  passes  into 
irrepressible  smiles  and  laughter,  while  there  is  vividly  por- 
trayed a  scene  in  which  there  is  mingled  with  the  perfectly 
natural  the  unutterably  grotesque,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  hearer  becomes  an  eye-witness  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 
swine.     There  are  abundant  responses  even  now,  especially 
from  the  more  excitable  class  of  individuals,  and  who  think  that 
it  is  their  mission  to  'support '  by  sundry  exclamations,  the  effort 
of  the  preacher,  while  the  graver-minded  men  are  for  the  most 
part  silent,  a  little  puzzled  what  to  think  of  such  outrageous, 
humorous  delineations,  still  engrossed  with  the  extraordinary 
drama  acted  before  them,  and  varied  with  the  drollest  sayings 
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and  absurdest  calculations.  The  once  angel  of  light,  says  the 
preacher,  begs  for  a  lodging  inside  a  Gadara  pig  !  From  the 
number  of  the  Roman  legion,  it  is  calculated  that  the  herd 
would  have  to  find  accommodation  for  an  average  of  three 
devils  a  piece  !  There  is  no  fastidious  selection  of  details, 
nothing  is  disdained,  nothing  omitted,  that  can  add  life  and 
graphicness  to  the  picture,  or  even  that  could  occur  to  a  fancy 
running  its  wildest  riot ;  all  is  included ;  how  the  maddened 
herd  shrieked,  snorted,  grunted,  foamed  at  the  mouth;  how 
they  rushed  headlong  towards  destruction,  '  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea  before  a  tremendous  hurricane ' ;  how  they  leaped  from 
the  precipice,  how  they  struggled  with  the  devouring  element, 
how  they  finally  sank  out  of  sight,  and  how  impossible  it  was 
to  drown  the  devils  !  Then  comes  the  interview  between  the 
owner  of  the  swine  and  the  herdsman,  the  broken  and  bewil- 
dered report  of  the  one,  and  the  choking  indignation  and 
amazement  of  the  other ;  together  with  the  general  effect  upon 
the  people,  who  cared  more  for  the  loss  of  the  pigs  than  for 
the  recovery  of  the  maniac.  But  the  crisis  soon  arrives,  and  it 
is  overwhelming,  for  it  appeals  to  all,  and  to  that  which  is 
deepest :  it  is  a  scene  of  resistless  pathos.  The  man  is  now 
'  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,'  and  the  prayer  is  offered  that 
he  may  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  tormentors  again  ! 
There  have  been  some  heartfelt  responses  before,  for  the 
preacher,  in  passing  on,  has  inserted,  here  and  there,  such 
petitions  as,  '  Lord,  cast  out  some  demons  here  to-night ! '  but 
the  recovered  man's  prayer,  who  has  known  the  wondrous 
change,  who  can  resist  it  ?  The  whole  place  is  filled  with  a 
thrilling  tumult,  •  and  j  *  Amens '  falter,  among  universal  sobs 
and  tears.  Then  the  man  goes  home,  proclaiming  every- 
where the  great  blessing  he  has  received,  and  on  reaching 
the  house  which  he  had  so  filled  with  misery  and  darkness, 
the  momentary  doubt,  the  incredulous  surprise,  the  ecstatic 
thankfulness  and  joy,  which  break  out  through  tears  and 
smiles,  are  so  depicted,  that  sober-headed  men  bow  down  their 
heads  in  silent  weeping ;  others  cry  out  aloud  for  mercy ; 
others  bless  God  for  a  wonderful  deliverance ;  others,  in  utter 
self-forgetfulness,  stand  up,  with  fast  falling  tears,  to  exhort 
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their  neighbours,  and  solemnly  to  urge  them  into  the  ways  of 
peace.  There  is  before  the  preacher  one  vast  weeping  multi- 
tude, and  there  runs  through  the  whole  place,  in  an  under- 
tone, besides  the  passionate  cry,  an  universal,  thankful,  or 
penitent  murmur ;  while  he,  gathering  up  his  last  energies, 
pours  forth  his  very  soul  upon  the  need  of  Divine  power  in  the 
rescue  of  the  sinner,  and  its  deeds  of  glory,  and  in  appeal, 
warning,  and  song  of  liberty.  At  last,  worn  out  by  immense 
physical  effort  and  overpowering  emotion,  he  abruptly  con- 
cludes, offers  a  very  short  prayer,  but  it  is  a  loud  wail  of 
earnest  solemnity  that  lingers  in  the  ear  for  ever." 


CHAPTER    IX. 

GENERAL    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    STYLE. 

Two  essential  sources  of  power  prominent   in  Christmas  Evan^-Firm 
hold  of  Gospel    truth  and    earnest    prayerfulness— Humour    m    the 
pulpit-Laughter  and   tears-Strong   emotions-Reasomng  powers 
-Imagination-The    Welsh   Bunyan-Dramatic    power-Action- 
Quotation  from  D.  Rhys  Stephen-Bodily  presence-Voice-Fare- 
well. 
The  first  great  element  of  power  in  Christmas  Evans  was  that 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  had  taken  such  a  firm 
hold  upon  his  spirit.     The  love  of  God,  the  mcarnation,  the 
life  of  Jesus,  His  death  on  the  cross.  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  &c.— these   were   the   great   themes   he   delighted   to 
preach.      Whoever    the    preacher,    whatever   the    genius   or 
learning,  if  these   are   not  the   themes  in  which  the  man  is 
absorbed,  his  career  is  sure  to  fail. 

Add  to  this  again  the  other  great  essential  of  pulpit  power- 
depth  of  personal  piety  and  intercourse  with  God  in  prayer. 
Christmas  Evans  was  also  pre-eminent  in  this.  He  observes 
in  his  diary  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication  came 
upon  him  like  the  showers  of  rain  upon  the  fields ;  at  times, 
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when  he  was  pained  and  annoyed  by  the  events  of  life,  or 
before  some  unforeseen  sorrow,  or  assault  of  Satan  ;  at  others, 
when  the  churches  were  suifering ;  when  he  had  to  preach  on 
great  occasions  in  the  Associations  ;  or  when  he  started  on  his 
distant  journeys  to  South  Wales.  The  following  prayer  was 
found  in  the  book  which  contains  his  last  "  publications  " — 
i.e.^  engagements  to  preach  :  "O  Lord,  give  me  my  desire  on 
this  journey  for  Thy  Name's  sake.  i.  Peace  in  Christ.  2. 
The  comfort  of  love.  3.  To  feel  the  bowels  of  compassion 
towards  my  brethren  in  the  denomination  to  which  I  belong. 
4.  The  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  Amen.  I  desire  also  that 
my  sermons  while  I  preach  them  increase  as  the  five  loaves 
and  two  fishes.     Amen. — C.  E."* 

We  have  given  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  already  to 
show  that  Christmas  was  a  man  of  prayer.  We  remember  his 
falling  down  from  his  horse  on  the  wayside  in  Carnarvonshire, 
and  praying  fervently  for  the  light  of  the  face  of  God,  and  the 
effective  preaching  that  followed  afterwards  in  Lleyn.  His 
soul  was  now  in  a  high  condition  of  spiritual  eminence.  There 
was,  however,  after  that,  the  Sandemanian  fall,  which  lasted 
for  years,  and  which  marred  considerably  the  preaching  of 
Christmas.  We  remember  him  climbing  Cader  Idris,  on  his 
way  to  Machynlleth,  his  fervent  prayer,  and  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  new  tide  of  influence  which  followed 
in  his  preaching.  And  we  remember  the  several  covenants 
with  God  he  made  at  different  periods  of  his  life.  These  must 
have  arisen  from  a  deep  under-current  of  religious  feeling 
which  was  always  there  ;  though,  indeed,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  these  very  covenants  with  God,  so  solemnly  made,  them- 
selves indicate  a  period  of  spiritual  abeyance  and  declension. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  was  the  case  j  but  we  certainly  say 
that  this  was  possible. 

Together  with  the  above  there  was  in  this  eminent  preacher  a 
strong  tendency  to  light  humour.  He  often  sent  his  audience 
into  convulsions  of  laughter,  which  bordered  at  times  on  in- 
decorum in  the  house  of  God.  It  is  a  question  of  interest 
how  far  this  is  allowable  in  the  pulpit.      There  is  a  quiet  kind 

*  Morgan's  "  Biography.'*    Vol.  I.,  p.  94.     Wrexham,  1880. 
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of  humour  which  is  perfectly  becoming  with  the  sublimest 
and  loftiest  themes.  But  the  droll  and  the  laughable  are 
certainly  unbecoming,  and  unworthy  the  dignity  of  the  high 
message  of  God  to  man.  John  Elias  never  was  known 
to  say  anything  with  such  a  tendency  in  the  pulpit,  and  he 
condemned  it  severely.  Henry  Rees  was  the  same.  Daniel 
Rowlands  and  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog,  never  descended  to 
anything  bordering  on  the  comic  before  the  congregation. 
Williams,  of  Wern,  was  somewhat  inclined  to  it  in  the  first  year 
of  his  ministry,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  ever.  John  Jones, 
Talsarn,  gave  reins  to  his  humour  at  times  when  preaching. 
But  Christmas  Evans  did  so  more  than  any  other.  It  is 
possible  that  Christmas  Evans  had  a  greater  natural  tendency 
to  this,  arising  from  a  keener  sense  of  the  ludicrous ;  and  that 
it  required  a  greater  solemnity  and  a  greater  insight  into  the 
purposes  of  God  in  order  to  hold  it  in  check.  We  believe 
that  this  was  the  case  with  him.  When  God  is  present  there 
is  nothing  more  discordant  than  frivolity  of  whatever  degree. 
They  repel  each  other.  Think  of  the  great  sermons  of  the 
New  Testament ;  the  atmosphere  around  them  is  so  fine  and 
attenuated  that  these  cannot  exist  therein.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  the  parables  and  conversations  of  Christ,  the 
Pentecostal  sermons,  the  great  pattern  sermons  of  all  times 
are  utterly  devoid  of  these  qualities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  two  extremes  are  often  to  be  seen 
very  near  each  other.  When  we  laugh,  and  when  we  weep, 
the  tears  come  to  our  eyes.  There  must  be  great  affinity 
between  the  two  feelings.  There  are,  however,  different  kinds 
of  laughing  and  weeping ;  while  the  difference  between  one 
kind  of  laughing  and  weeping  is  the  greatest  possible,  the 
difference  between  another  kind  of  laughing  and  weeping  is 
the  smallest  possible.  The  feelings  which  are  often  to  be  ex- 
perienced under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  are  of  the  latter 
kind  ;  when  the  presence  of  a  great  truth,  and  of  God's  Spirit 
with  it,  makes  a  man  weep  and  smile  at  the  same  time  ;  the 
same  as  Cordelia,  of  whom  Shakespeare  says  that  the  "  smiles 
that  kissed  her  lips  seemed  not  to  know  what  guests  were  in 
her  eyes."     That  smile  on  the  hearers  of  the  Gospel  is  the 
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smile  of  intense  gladness  and  delight  from  a  feeling  of  the 
presence  of  God  and  His  peace  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing. Along  with  much  of  the  other  kind  of  laughter  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  this  latter  in  the  preaching  of  Christmas 
Evans.  The  congregations  were  often  in  smiles  and  tears  at 
once ;  the  smiles  that  played  on  their  lips  seemed  not  to  know 
what  guests  were  in  their  eyes.  But  the  smiles  and  the  tears 
were  also  often  drawn  by  different  truths,  not  by  the  same.  It 
is  possible  the  one  might  be  helpful  to  the  other ;  the  smiles 
helpful  to  the  tears,  and  the  tears  to  the  smiles.  This  was  one 
of  the  elements  in  the  popularity  of  Christmas  Evans,  though 
a  very  subordinate  one.  We  cannot  help  looking  upon  this 
quality  of  his  preaching  as  a  defect  more  than  an  ornament, 
and  as  somewhat  diminishing  the  power  of  his  earnestness.* 

His  emotions  were  strong.  The  truths  of  God  stirred  them 
to  their  depths.  So  strong  were  these  in  him  that  he  was  said 
to  be  a  preacher  of  the  affections  only.  It  amounts  to  this 
simply,  that  he  was  a  preacher  who  had  himself  felt  what  he 
preached  to  others,  and  experienced  them  again  in  the  pulpit. 
He  made  others  weep  because  he  first  wept  himself  The  theme 
he  had  was  like  a  self-absorbing  principle,  passing  through  the 
soul  of  the  preacher,  absorbing  its  love,  its  light,  its  energies, 
its  all ;  passing  through  his  glowing  sentences  into  the  minds 
of  the  hearers,  and  absorbing  them  also,  their  passions  and 
affections,  and  all  they  possessed.  The  fire  he  lighted  was  a 
natural  one,  and  it  gave  forth  no  smoke ;  and  the  fire  came 
from  the  theme ;  the  fire  of  his  theme  consumed  himself  and 
then  the  congregation.  This  fire  came  from  God ;  and  Christ- 
mas Evans  cared  for  no  other — the  same  fire  that  we  recognized 
in  Daniel  Rowlands  and  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog. 

Christmas  Evans  is  not  said  by  his  admirers  to  possess  great 
force  of  logic  and  strong  reasoning  powers.  We  cannot  help 
being  convinced  of  this,  when  we  read  some  of  the  books  he 
wrote,  especially  those  on  doctrinal  points.  Nor  was  he  a 
man  that  could  intuitively  see  the  truth,  and  take  a  firm  grasp 
of  it.  He  was  very  liable  to  be  swayed  by  what  happened  to 
be  before  him  at  the  time.  If  he  read  a  book  of  2jreat  power, 
*  See  Note,  p.  218. 
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where  the  author  presented  his  opinions  in  good  array  and 
brilliant  language,  Christmas  Evans  would  be  charmed  and 
delighted,  and  perhaps  led  astray.  Or,  if  he  spent  some  time 
in  the  company  of  a  man  of  keen  intellect,  strong  reason,  and 
brilliant  power  of  speech,  his  presence  would  have  a  dazzling 
influence  upon  him.  We  have  seen  him  leaving  the  church  at 
Llwynrhydowen,  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Aberduar.  We  have  seen  him  under  the  benumbing 
influence  of  Sandemanianism  and  Mr.  Jones,  of  Ramoth,  for 
many  years.  And  when  the  Wesleyans  preached  the  Arminian 
doctrines  in  the  land  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  we  saw 
Christmas  Evans  snatching  up  the  banner  of  Calvinism,  and 
swearing  to  defend  it  to  the  death.  And  that  Calvinism  was 
of  such  a  bare  and  rugged  character  that  the  Calvinists  of  the 
present  day  would  shrink  from  approaching.  And  yet,  even 
when  the  fight  is  going  on,  we  find  the  eloquent  preacher  ere 
long  leaving  his  strictly  defined  standards,  and  taking  up  the 
broader  Calvinistic  views.  We  call  attention  to  these  facts 
simply  in  order  to  show  that  strong  reason,  originality,  and 
independent  thought  were  not  among  the  eminent  qualities 
of  Christmas  Evans. 

The  brightest  talent  he  possessed  was  imagination  ;  and  this 
was  bright  indeed.  Its  brightness  was  of  such  a  character  as 
to  cast  a  shade  upon  his  other  powers.  Of  all  qualities 
requisite  for  an  orator  this  is  perhaps  the  greatest ;  though, 
according  to  our  idea  of  oratory,  this  is  not  absolutely 
essential.  We  have  had  orators  of  great  power  without  it. 
That  feat  of  oratory  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  by  the  Apostle 
Peter  was,  undoubtedly,  the  greatest  on  record.  Yet  this 
noble  quality  of  imagination  was  not  prominent.  Many  of 
the  instances  of  sweeping  and  overwhelming  eloquence,  of 
irresistible  and  instantaneous  conviction  of  modern  times, 
were  not  due  to  any  bold  sweeps  of  imagination.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  John  Livingstone,  in  the  church  of 
Shotts,  in  Scotland.  There  were  great  powers  of  oratory 
evinced  there,  for  the  congregation  was  thoroughly  over- 
whelmed with,  conviction ;  and  more  than  five  hundred  were 
converted   to   God.     Yet,    no   strong  creative  powers   made 
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themselves  apparent  in  the  sermon.  That  sermon  all  through 
was  but  a  most  simple  expression  of  the  truth.  Take  again 
some  of  the  most  prominent  examples  we  have  had  in  Wales. 
The  sermon  referred  to  in  the  introduction  by  the  Rev. 
Michael  Roberts,  Pwllheli,  at  Llanidloes,  when  more  than  a 
thousand  were  added  to  the  churches  owing  to  its  effects,  did 
not  glow  with  the  sublimities  of  imagination.  The  climax 
of  that  sermon  was  reached  when  the  preacher  pronounced 
the  word  "  Ewch,"  "  Depart  from  me,"  Matt.  xxv.  41,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  frail  form  and  the  weak  voice  of  the  preacher 
had  borrowed  over  the  centuries  the  omnipotence  of  the  words 
as  they  will  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  Judge  of  the  living  and 
the  dead  on  the  last  day.  When  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Morris 
preached  at  the  great  Association  at  Carnarvon,  many  years 
ago,  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  sermon  was  concentrated 
into  the  expression  "  Y  gwaed  hwn  ! "  "  Y  gwaed  hwn  /  "  "  Y 
gwaed  hwn  !  "  (This  blood  !)  And  many  other  instances  of 
a  similar  kind  could  be  adduced;  the  above,  however,  will 
suffice  to  prove  that  a  strong  imagination,  however  helpful,  is 
not  absolutely  essential  to  real  oratory.  But,  though  not 
essential,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural  helps. 

This  noble  quality,  then,  was  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
by  Christmas  Evans.  At  first  he  did  not  give  much  room 
in  his  sermons  for  the  play  of  imagination.  He  could 
not  venture,  as  he  himself  said,  until  he  heard  the  preach- 
ing of  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog,  who  dazzled  the  eyes 
of  his  hearers  with  the  graphic  pictures  which  he  drew  in 
glowing  colours.  Ever  after  Christmas  Evans  gave  it  the 
freedom  it  desired.  A  man  of  strong  imagination  can  live 
a  great  deal  upon  the  ideal.  The  creations  of  his  own 
mind  make  up  to  a  great  extent  for  the  realities  of  life. 
He  can  think  of  the  ocean,  the  tides,  the  waves,  the 
winds,  and  the  storms.  He  can  think  of  the  vast  con- 
tinents, extending  with  boundless  limits,  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges,  with  their  peaks  capped  with  everlasting  snow, 
of  the  rivers  meandering  towards  the  sea  for  thousands  of 
miles,  of  the  falls,  the  cataracts,  the  whirling  eddies  and 
rapids.     The  various  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  life,  again, 
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he  can  paint  and  follow  distinctly  in  his  imagination ;  the 
several  events  of  history,  the  wars,  the  triumphal  entries, 
the  coronations,  the  calamities  and  catastrophes,  often,  by 
the  help  of  a  single  word,  he  can  bring  vividly  before  his 
mind.  Christmas  Evans  possessed  this  power  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  he  had  also  the  power  of  language,  by  which  he 
could  paint  his  ideas  to  perfection  before  the  people.  His 
vocabulary  was  rich,  and  his  language  was  full  and  flowing. 
If,  however,  the  descriptions  given  in  "  Christmasia "  by 
Brutus,  be  correct  and  accurate  delineations  of  what  he 
said,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Christmas  Evans  was  too 
much  inclined  to  the  verbose.  But  we  rather  think  that 
these  descriptions  are  not  in  the  exact  words  of  the 
preacher.  The  written  style  of  Christmas  Evans,  as  we  find 
it  in  his  published  sermons,  is  much  more  noble  and  simple. 

As  instances  of  his  creative  power  of  imagination,  we 
may  mention  the  description  of  souls  lying  in  the  vast 
graveyard  in  the  prison  of  Law,  and  Justice  guarding  the 
gates;  the  description  of  the  demoniac,  with  the  legion 
of  devils  in  him;  Christ  casting  them  out,  their  entering 
into  the  swine,  and  the  swine  rushing  into  the  sea,  and 
the  return  of  the  demoniac  into  his  home.  In  addition 
to  these,  note  the  following  :  "  The  Unclean  Spirit  in  '  dry 
places,'  "The  Hind  of  the  Morning,"  as  given  in  D.  M. 
Evans'  volume,  or  in  Paxton  Hood's. 

The  imagination  of  Christmas  Evans  might  be  said, 
perhaps,  to  resemble  somewhat  dimly  that  of  Jean  Paul. 
But  the  dreams  of  Christmas  Evans  have  not  much  in  them 
of  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  dreams  of  Jean  Paul. 
He  had  in  him,  however,  much  of  the  wildness  and 
imaginative  power  of  that  great  German. 

Christmas  Evans  has  been  rightly  called  the  Welsh  Bunyan, 
for  no  other  preacher  in  Wales  used  the  allegorical  method 
with  such  success ;  and  his  allegories  were,  like  those  of  John 
Bunyan,  of  intense  human  interest.  His  hearers  knew  that 
the  figures  he  employed,  and  the  personifications  he  made, 
had  a  direct  relation  to  themselves.  Hence,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  his  sermons  were  of  interest  to 
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the  common  people ;  and  behind  all  the  scenes  of  allegory 
which  he  employed,  was  the  deep  earnestness  and  anxiety 
of  the  preacher  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  incon- 
sistencies which  were  often  seen,  the  extravagance  of  fancy, 
and  the  numerous  inaccuracies,  gave  no  difficulty  at  all 
to  his  hearers.  The  fire  and  white  heat  of  the  preacher, 
and  their  own  intense  absorption  of  interest,  fixed  their 
eyes  upon  the  truth  and  the  truth  alone. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  that  Christmas  had  an  overflow 
of  imagination ;  by  this  is  meant  that  he  carried  his  graphic 
pictures  too  far.  He  often  worked  out  his  similes  and  illus- 
trations to  rags  and  tatters,  until  sometimes  they  actually  be- 
came ridiculous.  We  cannot  help  seeing  this  in  some  of  his 
sermons,  and  in  many  of  the  descriptions  given  by  those  who 
remembered  him.  His  imagination  has  been  called  Miltonic ; 
Milton,  however,  would  never  have  done  this.  There  is 
grandeur  and  majesty  always  around  the  imagination  of  the 
author  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  it  moves  along  with  stately 
tread.  The  imagination  of  Christmas,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
seen  without  its  majestic  robes,  and  it  often  stoops  too  much 
This  overflow  of  imagination  which  some  have  attributed 
to  him  was  due  to  want  of  taste  and  refinement.  A  course 
of  thorough  training  in  his  youth  would  have  rid  him  of 
it  for  ever.  And  even  so,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  his 
imagination  was  of  the  Miltonic  type.  The  chief  character- 
istics of  that  imagination  are  grandeur,  sublimity,  majesty,  and 
boldness  of  creation.  The  imagination  of  Christmas  has  its 
boldness  of  creation,  but  not  so  much  sublimity  and  majesty. 
We  would  reserve  this  Miltonic  imagination  for  John  Jones, 
Talsarn,  and  say  that  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  Christmas  Evans  were  boldness  of  creation,  and  a 
graphic  power  of  delineation  and  description.  This  imagina- 
tion he  undoubtedly  possessed  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  his  preaching. 

He  was  intensely  dramatic  ;  his  dramatic  powers  appeared 
mostly  in  absorbingly  interesting  and  vivid  descriptions  of 
events  that  took  place.  Whatever  he  took  in  hand  his  great 
descriptive    powers   were    brought    to    bear   upon    it.      He 
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personified  things;  he  often  used  the  names  of  imaginary 
persons  to  add  vividness  to  his  discourses."^ 

Though  dramatic,  we  do  not  understand  that  his  action 
was  great;  the  intensity  arose  from  the  absorbing  descrip- 
tion. Notwithstanding  this  lack  of  action,  however,  his 
dramatic  power  was  as  great  as  that  of  any  actor.  He 
was  preaching  upon  i  Tim.  iii.  i6,  and  was  describ- 
ing the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  soldiers  that  were 
watching  the  grave  have  returned  to  the  city,  and  they  are 
giving  an  account  to  the  high  priests  and  rulers  of  what 
took  place : — 

"  '  Behold,  while  we  were  on  the  watch,  and  about  the  dawn 
of  the  day,  a  great  earthquake,  like  unto  the  one  that  took 
place  on  Friday  afternoon,  when  He  died  I  and  we  all  fell 
powerless  to  the  ground.  Looking  up,  we  saw  an  angel  in  a 
white  robe,  his  eyes  like  the  lightning,  so  vivid  and  piercing 

*  "  Herod  told  the  wise  men  to  search  diligently  for  the  young  child,  so 
they  went  and  did  as  they  were  told.  They  came  to  a  village,  and  when 
at  the  gate  they  asked,  '  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  young  child  ? '  The 
gateman  replied,  '  Three  halfpence  an  ass,  if  you  please.*  '  That  is  not 
our  question  ;  but  do  you  know  anything  of  the  young  child  ?  *  '  Nothing 
at  all  ;  but  go  there  to  the  smithy  and  try.'  They  went.  Arriving,  they 
asked,  '  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  young  child  ?  '  '  You  must  wait ; 
we  cannot  shoe  the  asses  now.'  ^That  is  not  our  question  ;  but  do  you 
know  anything  of  the  young  child?'  '^ Nothing  whatever,'  said  the 
smith  ;  '  but  go  to  the  public-house  just  before  you — they  may  tell  you.* 
They  went  and  asked  the  question,  '  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  young 
child  ?  *  The  landlord,  seeing  them,  says  to  the  servant,  '  Quick,  girl ;  a 
quart  of  porter  for  the  strangers.*  *  That  is  not  what  we  want  *  said  the 
wise  men,  '  but  can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  young  child  ? '  '  Nothing 
at  all ;  but  turn  to  the  shop  on  your  left,  where  they  read  all  the  news.* 
When  they  arrive,  they  ask,  '  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  young  child  ?  * 
'  Give  them  two  ounces  of  tobacco,'  says  the  shopkeeper  to  his  assistant. 
*  We  want  no  tobacco,'  say  the  wise  men;  'we  want  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  young  child.*  '  I  know  nothing  about  Him,'  says  the 
shopkeeper  ;  '  but  there  lives  up  there  a  learned  rabbi ;  perhaps  he  can  tell 
you.*  They  ask  the  same  question  to  the  rabbi ;  he  goes  to  his  chro- 
nicles and  his  books,  and  says,  'A  wonderful  event  has  or  is  going  to  take 
place ;  but  go  to  the  priest*s  house,  on  the  river's  brink,  find  his  son,  and 
he  will  tell  you  all.'  They  go  ;  they  ask  a  crowd  of  people  about  the 
priest's  son.  There  he  was,  with  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair  and  a  leathern 
girdle  about  his  loins.  They  ask  the  question,  'Do  you  know  anything 
of  the  young  child  ? '  'Lo  !  there  He  is.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.'  There  He  is  ;  He  will  bruise  the 
head  of  the  old  serpent,  and  will  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness  for  all 
who  believe  in  His  name.'  "     ("  Christmasia/'  p.  34.) 
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that  the  mightiest  armies  of  Caesar  would  fain  have  escaped 
from  them  in  a  moment.  We,  not  able  to  bear  this  sight,  were 
obliged  to  look  down  at  once.  We  endeavoured  again  to 
raise  our  eyes,  and  we  beheld  One  coming  out  of  the  grave, 
passing  by  the  angel,  who  now  sat  upon  the  removed  stone, 
arrayed  in  such  triumphant  majesty  that  the  earth  never 
witnessed  such  a  sight  before — yes.  He  was  like  unto  the 
Son  of  God  ! '  '  What  became  of  the  angel  ? '  '  Oh,  a  legion 
of  them  came  down ;  and  one  of  them,  very  fair,  like  a  young 
man,  entered  the  grave,  and  sat  where  the  head  of  Jesus  had 
lain  ;  and  immediately  another  also,  looking  fair  and  beautiful, 
sat  where  His  feet  had  rested.'  'And  did  the  angels  say 
nothing  to  you  ? '  '  No ;  but  they  looked  with  eyes  of 
lightning.'  '  Saw  you  not  (His  friends)  the  women  ?  '  '  Oh, 
yes,  they  came  there ;  but  He  had  left  the  tomb  before  their 
arrival.'  '  Talked  the  angels  to  them  ? '  '  Yes  ;  they  seemed 
to  be  of  one  family,  and  most  intimately  acquainted  with  each 
other.'  'Do  you  remember  anything  of  the  conversation?' 
'  Yes.  "  Fear  you  not !  Let  the  Pharisees  and  Darkness  fear 
to-day.  You  seek  Jesus  ?  He  is  not  here ;  for  He  is  risen 
indeed.  He  is  alive,  and  lives  for  ever ;  He  is  gone  before 
you  to  Galilee."  We  heard  one  angel  say,  "Come,  see  the 
place  where  the  Lord  lay."  Another  angel  addressed  a 
woman  called  Mary,  and  said,  "  Woman,  why  weepest  thou, 
while  thy  Lord  has  risen  indeed,  and  is  (alive)  so  near  unto 
thee  ?  Let  His  enemies  weep  to-day  /  " '  '  What !  How  say 
you — close  that  door  I  You  tall  soldier,  approach  :  Was  it 
not  you  that  pierced  His  side  ? '  '  Yes,  it  was  I ;  and  this 
relation  is  all  true.  I  pray  I  may  never  witness  such  a  scene 
again.  Oh  !  alas,  it  is  all  true  !  He  must  have  been  the  Son 
of  God  ! '  The  Pharisees  lost  their  case  on  the  day  of  appeal ; 
they  gave  the  soldiers  money  to  say  that  His  disciples  had 
stolen  the  body  while  they  slept.  If  they  were  asleep,  how  did 
they  know  in  what  manner  He  had  left  the  grave  2  They, 
however,  suffered  themselves  to  be  suborned,  and  for  money 
lied;  and,  to  this  hour,  the  kingdom  of  Satan  hangs  upon 
that  lie."* 

*  "  Memoirs,"  pp.  120 — 122.     By  D.  Rhys  Stephen. 
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D.  Rhys  Stephen  heard  this  sermon,  and  he  says  of  it : 
"  While  I  have  the  faintest  trace  of  memory  as  to  sermons  I 
may  have  heard,  this  must  be  always  prominent  and  distinct. 
In  its  oratorical  excellence  it  stands  alone,  even  among  his 
great  achievements,  especially  in  the  report  of  the  soldiers. 
We  heard  them  talk,  had  a  clear  perception  of  the  difference  of 
tone  and  variations  of  countenance ;  and  more  especially  still, 
when  one  of  the  chief  priests,  in  an  agonizing,  anxious  whisper, 
said,  '  Shut  the  door,'  and  singled  out  *  the  tall  soldier.'  Such 
a  combined  triumph  of  sanctified  fancy  and  perfect  oratory  I 
never  expect  to  witness  again."  The  effect,  then,  must  have 
been  brought  about  by  his  thorough  perfection  of  imitation  in 
other  respects. 

But  though  he  had  no  action,  he  had  a  bodily  presence  that 
would  add  immense  interest  to  everything  he  said.  He  was 
five  feet  eleven  inches  high,  with  a  wide  and  open  face,  high  and 
full  forehead,  with  one  large  eye,  not  deeply  set  in  its  socket. 
His  voice  was  not  very  high  in  pitch  nor  very  low,  was  strong 
and  of  good  volume  ;  not  melodious,  except  when  his  feelings 
had  been  deeply  moved ;  then  his  voice  would  be  touched 
with  the  sweetest  pathos. 

We  do  not  understand  that  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
pathos  of  voice  which  has  often  adorned  the  Welsh 
pulpit.  He  had  not  the  peculiar  Welsh  intonation  which 
characterizes  still  a  number  of  Welsh  preachers,  and  which 
was  found  in  perfection  in  the  voices  of  David  Morris, 
Ebenezer  Morris  his  son,  John  Jones,  Talsarn;  and  which 
is  also  found  in  the  present  Dr.  Hughes,  Liverpool. 
Christmas  spoke  right  on,  his  words  following  in  rapid  suc- 
cession one  after  the  other,  as  if  there  were  a  crowd  of  them 
at  the  gates  pressing  on  for  utterance,  until  the  flow  of  speech 
was  amazing  and  astounding  to  the  hearer.  Sometimes  the 
preacher  would  shout  at  a  high  pitch  of  voice,  somewhat 
approaching  a  scream. 

Christmas  Evans  often  attained  a  rare  degree  of  inspiration 
in  his  delivery.  He  commenced  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was 
as  if  a  strong  wind  blew,  increasing  rapidly  into  a  tempest ;  at 
last  the  heavy  drops  of  rain  fall,  followed  by  heavy  showers. 
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and  down,  down  it  comes,  pattering  for  a  while,  until  the  whole 
land  is  covered  as  with  a  deluge. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  attempted  a 
few  strokes  and  motions  in  the  way  of  action ;  but  it  appears 
that  they  were  so  clumsy  and  awkward,  that,  at  the  advice  of 
friends,  he  abandoned  them.  Henceforth,  his  action  was 
limited,  like  that  of  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  almost  to  a  simple 
putting  forth  of  the  hand. 

This  great  preacher  at  the  end  of  life  reviewed  the  work  he 
had  done  in  words  like  the  following  :  "  I  can  now  look  back 
on  my  course  with  feelings  of  wonder  and  praise  that  God  has 
made  me  what  I  am,  notwithstanding  all  my  defects  and  my 
sins.  My  pleasure  to-day  in  reflecting  upon  what  I  have  done 
is  far  greater  and  deeper  than  that  of  Alexander  or  Bonaparte 
in  reviewing  their  victories  and  battles.  I  can  travel  to  preach 
the  Gospel  no  more.  Still,  the  memory  of  my  preaching 
journeys  through  Wales  is  sweet  to  me.  O  thou  land  of 
Lleyn  in  Carnarvonshire  !  I  remember  the  pathetic  meetings  I 
enjoyed  in  thee ;  and  the  many  convictions  and  conversions 
that  followed.  I  call  to  my  mind  our  society  meetings,  the 
weeping,  the  trembling,  the  praising,  which  I  witnessed  in  thee, 
O  Salem !  .  .  .  O  thou  Anglesey,  where  I  lived  for  nearly 
forty  years  !  My  prayers  on  thy  roads  for  the  blessing  of  God  to 
come  down  upon  thee  are  now  gone  !  The  powerful  sermons, 
the  breath  of  heaven,  the  weeping,  the  praising,  the  return  of 
sinners  to  God  at  Amlwch,  Llanrhyddlad,  Holyhead,  &c.,  are 
now  over.  I  bid  you  all  adieu.  Adieu  for  evermore  until  the 
Judgment  Day.  .  .  .  With  thanksgiving  and  wonder  do  I 
remember  the  fire  and  the  pathos  of  those  meetings  I  enjoyed 
in  thee,  O  Dolgelly  !  I  shall  never  struggle  any  more  at  thy  foot, 
O  Cader  Idris,  as  I  did  on  that  ever  memorable  day.  It  is 
refreshing  to  me  to-day  to  remember  the  services  I  held  in 
thee,  O  Llanbrynmair,  &c.  How  powerful  did  the  Gospel 
appear  in  these  places  !  How  I  felt  that  preaching  was  a 
pleasure,  though  the  buildings  were  only  crumbling  barns  ! 
.  .  .  O  Abergwaun,  Newport,  Pantycelyn,  Llanerchymedd, 
&c.,  I  bid  you  all  adieu.  And  you,  Liverpool,  Holywell,  Ruthin, 
Denbigh,  Llanrwst,  &c.,  where  I  preached  in  your  Associations; 
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my  preaching  in  your  congregations  is  at  an  end ;  may  Jesus 
be  with  you  all,  and  bring  you  at  last  into  the  better  land.  I 
am  going  with  Aaron  into  mount  Hor  to  die.  Fare  you  well, 
Pwllheli,  Nevin,  and  Llangian ;  the  ordinary  meetings  and  the 
great  assemblies,  fare  you  well.  The  last  sermon  in  thee, 
O  Garn  Dolbenmaen,  is  over  for  ever  for  me.  Jesus  will 
abide  with  you  though  I  be  gone.     *  Amen  and  Amen. 


J  )j 
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JOHN    ELIAS. 


"He  was  a   Man;  fiery-real,   from   the   great   fire-bosom  of    Nature 
herself."  Thomas  Carlyle. 

"  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head." 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

*'As  a  preacher,  we  feel  that  John  EHas  is  altogether  indescribable. 
There  was  something  in  him  that  makes  it  impossible,  we  think,  to 
convey  an  adequate  conception  of  him  to  those  who  never  heard  him  ; 
and  there  was  something  in  him  that  made  his  influence  over  his  hearers 
incomparably  great.  In  those  special  qualities  in  which  he  excelled,  he 
was,  in  our  estimation,  so  much  superior  to  all  others  that  not  only  was 
there  no  one  like  him,  but  no  one  came  near  enough  to  be  within  the 
scope  of  comparison  with  him  He  was,  without  a  doubt,  the  most 
popular  preacher,  taking  the  whole  Principality,  that  ever  rose  in  Wales." 
Rev.  Owen  Thomas,  D.D.,  Liverpool. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

BECOMING     A     PREACHER. 


Early  years — Religious  impressions — Going  to  Pala  Association — Preach- 
ing— First  efforts. 

He  was  born  at  Brynllwyn  bach,  in  the  parish  of  Abererch, 
near  Pwllheli,  Carnarvonshire,  on  March  6,  1774.  His 
parents  were  not  very  religious,  but  his  grandfather  was.  He 
took  to  the  boy  very  much.  He  taught  him  when  young 
not  to  use  bad  words,  and  always  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
not  to  follow  bad  boys.  He  taught  him  also  how  to  read,  so 
that  he  could  read  the  Welsh  language  when  four  or  five 
years  old  ;  and  before  he  was  six  he  could  read  the  Bible  well. 
At  this  time  even  he  felt  deep  religious  impressions.  He  was 
afraid  of  God ;  great  terrors  came  over  him  in  the  night,  and 
he  often  dreamt  of  the  Judgment  Day.  He  would  never  play 
on  Sunday.  One  time  when  he  was  persuaded  to  do  so,  he 
was  unable  to  say  his  prayers  before  going  to  bed  that  night, 
and  in  the  darkness,  he  felt  keenly  the  piercing  pangs  of  guilt. 
He  once  heard  a  lad  swearing.  This  was  a  new  thing  to  his 
ears.  He  thought  the  boy  was  clever  in  the  use  of  such 
words,  and  felt  inclined  to  follow  his  example.  He  retired 
into  a  lonely  spot,  into  the  middle  of  a  field,  and  tried  the 
experiment  and  succeeded.  But  that  instant  he  was  seized 
with  such  terror  that  he  was  afraid  the  earth  would  open  and 
swallow  him  up  to  destruction.     His  grandfather  on  Sundays 
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took  him  to  the  parish  church  in  the  morning,  and  after 
the  service  was  over  there  he  went  with  him  to  hear  the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  preachers.  It  was  a  source  of  great 
grief  to  his  grandfather  to  see  the  people  wandering  about  on 
the  Sunday,  going  nowhere  and  doing  nothing ;  and  when  he  • 
met  a  number  of  them  together,  he  would  often  ask  John 
Elias  to  read  them  a  chapter  of  the  Bible.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  preacher  was  long  in  coming,  the  old  man  actually 
induced  the  boy  to  go  into  the  pulpit  and  read  a  chapter  to 
the  congregation.  Time  passed  ',  his  years  told  upon  the  old 
grandfather,  and  he  became  too  weak  to  go  into  the  meetings 
any  more.  Still,  the  habit  clung  to  the  boy.  He  would  often 
walk  ten  miles  to  hear  the  first  sermon  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
many  miles  more  to  hear  the  second  and  third.  He  was  not 
a  member  of  any  church  as  yet,  but  he  had  a  longing  desire 
to  hear  the  Gospel  from  the  mouths  of  the  old  preachers. 
And  some  years  passed  away  before  he  became  a  member. 
He  felt  himself  altogether  unworthy  to  enjoy  such  a  privilege. 
He  was  afraid  that  he  had  not  obtained  thorough  conviction, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  a  good  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 
After  the  service  was  over  on  Sunday  night,  it  was  the  custom 
to  hold  a  church  meeting.  But  John  Elias  would  often  go 
out  into  the  fields  after  the  sermon  to  pray. 

It  was   usual    at    this    time    for    people  to    go   from  the 
different  parts  of  North  Wales  to  the  Bala  Association.     On    i 
the  Green,  in  the  open  air,  the  old  preachers  preached  to  the  i 
thousands   around   them,  and   the   effects  were   often  great. 
An  Association   was   coming,    and   there  was   a   party   going 
into  it  over  the  mountains  from  Pwllheli.     This  was  in   1792. 
John    Elias    asked  permission  to  accompany   them.     It  was 
readily  granted.      They  assembled  together  at  the  place  ap- 
pointed.    Amongst  them  was  a  great  number  of  young  men 
and   young   women   from   all   parts   of    the   country  arounc 
Pwllheli.     They  started  together  for  Bala.      They  talked  oi 
the  great  truths  of  the  Bible,  of  the  sermons  they  had  heard, 
and  of  the  experiences  which  they  had  enjoyed.      At  othei 
times  they  sang  a  hymn  or  psalm  ;  and  when  they  rested  on 
the  way  one  or  two  of  the  party  would  engage  in   prayer. 
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John  Elias  said  that  during  the  whole  of  this  journey  he  did 
not  observe  the  sUghtest  frivoUty  in  any  of  the  party ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  all  impressed  with  the  great  fact  that 
they  were  going  to  the  Association  at  Bala,  where  they  ex- 
pected to  have  happy  meetings,  and  to  enjoy  the  presence  of 
God.     After  arriving  at  Bala,  they  were   delighted  with  the 
services,  for  the  preaching  was  with  great  light  and  power. 
When  all  was  over  they  started  home  again,  talking  on  the  way 
of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.     The  effect  of  all  this  upon 
John  Elias  was  to  deepen  his  religious  impressions,   and  to 
induce  him  to  cast  his  lot  with  this  people  for  ever.     About 
this  time,  while  walking  towards  Pwllheli,  a  great  light  dawned 
in  his  mind  upon  those  words  in  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,  "  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation."     He  saw  such  glory  in  the  plan  of  God  to 
reconcile  a  lost  world  unto  Himself,  "  not  imputing  their  tres- 
passes unto  them,"  that  this  doctrine  of  imputation  was  ever 
afterwards  of  great  value  in  his  sight.     He  felt  an  inclination 
to  preach,  though  he  had  not  yet  joined  the  Church  of  God. 
It  was  while  listening  to  a  sermon  of  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog, 
that  John  Elias  was  converted.     The  terrors  of  law  and  con- 
science came  upon  him.     But  as  Robert  Roberts  went  on,  he 
said,  "  There  is  sufficient  virtue  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  cleanse  away  all  the  guilt  of  sin  ! "     This  came  with  the 
light  of  the  Spirit  of  God  into  the  mind  of  the  young  man ; 
and  with  the  strong  emotions  that  came  to  his  breast  he  broke 
out'and  said,  "  Thanks  be  to  God  !     Blessed  be  His  name 
for  the  blood  of  Christ !  "     He  thought  it  would  be  of  great 
help  to  him  if  he  could  get  into  a  religious  family  anywhere. 
He  heard  that  a  preacher  of  the  name  of  Griffith  Jones,  who 
was  also  carrying  on  the  business  of  weaving,  kept  a  man  to 
help   him.      And  as  he  knew  something  about  the  work  of 
a  weaver  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Penmorfa,  where 
G.  Jones  lived,  to  ask  him  to  take  him  in.     He  went,  and  was 
admitted.      Here  he  felt  happy  ;  the  only  source  of  grief  was 
that  he  was  not  yet  a  professor.     A  preacher  one  day  came  to 
preach  into  the  house  of  Griffith  Jones,  and  the  neighbours  came 
there  to  hear  him.     After  the  sermon  was  over  Griffith  Jones 
told  John  Elias  to  go  with  the  servant  to  turn  the  hay  while 
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they  held  a  church  meeting.  John  Elias  obeyed  with  a 
bleeding  heart.  He  went  to  the  field,  but  could  not  turn  the 
hay.  He  did  nothing  but  cry  and  roll  himself  with  grief  on  the 
ground.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  master  came  unto  them,  and, 
seeing  no  work  done,  he  complained.  John  Elias  replied, 
"  When  you  told  me  to  leave  and  to  go  and  work  in  the  field 
those  words  of  the  Bible  came  into  my  mind  with  great  force  : 
'  And  they  that  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to  the  marriage ; 
and  the  door  was  shut'  And  I  felt  that  to-day  you  did  this 
very  thing  with  me  :  you  shut  the  door  upon  me  and  I  was 
left  out.  However,  soon  after  this,  when  the  old  man  told 
him  that  he  was  going  to  Hendre  Howel  to  a  church  meeting, 
John  Elias  followed,  and  became  a  member."  He  was  then  a 
little  over  nineteen  years  of  age.  After  he  had  joined 
the  society,  Mr.  G.  Jones  asked  him  to  engage  in  prayer  at 
the  family  altar,  and  when  he  discovered  the  light  and  fervour 
with  which  he  performed  that  duty,  he  asked  him  to  do  it 
alternately  with  himself.  In  a  short  time  they  desired  him 
to  take  the  lead  in  prayer  in  one  of  the  church  meetings ; 
and  then  they  asked  him  to  do  the  same  thing  in  a  public  prayer 
meeting.  In  each  instance  he  complied,  and  in  each  the 
unction  from  the  Holy  One  was  upon  him,  and  grace  was 
poured  into  his  lips.  That  first  prayer-meeting  was  marked  as 
a  wonderful  one,  and  was  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood  for  a 
long  while.  The  people  resolved  to  hold  two  or  three  such 
meetings  every  week,  and  they  invited  John  Elias  to  each  of 
them. 

His  love  towards  Christ  and  his  fellow  men  increased  so 
rapidly  that  he  could  not  restrain  himself  from  speaking  of 
Christ  to  the  family,  to  his  relations,  his  neighbours,  and  all 
the  people  on  every  occasion,  especially  when  returnmg  from 
the  services.  He  often  spoke  to  the  people  that  accompanied 
him  until  their  hearts  burned  within  them.  Simultaneously, 
it  came  to  the  minds  of  many  that  this  young  man  would 
make  a  preacher.  His  friends  encouraged  and  advised  him 
to  exhort  a  little,  and  this  he  commenced  doing ;  he  under- 
took this  duty  cautiously,  gradually,  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
so  that  he  could  not  say  exactly  when  he  commenced  preach- 
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ing.     They  wanted  him  also  to  commence  the  services  for  the 

preachers  that  came  there  from  time  to  time,  and  when  the 

preacher  had  disappointed,  they  asked  John  EHas  to  say  a 

few  words.     Thus  he  commenced  the  great  work  of  preaching 

the  Gospel ;  and  the  word  went  abroad  that  he  was  beginning 

to  preach.     There  was  an  old  preacher  at  Llanllyfni  of  the 

name  of  William  Dafydd  {dd  sounded  like  th  in  with).     He 

took  John  Elias  with  him  around  the  country  to  commence 

the   services   in    the   places    he    preached   in.     He    had    a 

very  high  opinion  of  the  young  man.     "  Brethren,"  he  said, 

"when  I  am  in  the  dust  this  young  lad  will  be  a  great  man." 

At  Christmas,    1794,  John  Elias  was  received  as  a  preacher 

in    a    monthly    (Presbytery)    meeting    that    was     held     at 

Eryn-yr-odyn,    near   Carnarvon.      The   event   made   a   deep 

impression  upon  his  mind  ;  he  was  only  a  little  over  twenty 

years  old;  but  though  young,  he  looked  upon,  the  work  he 

had   undertaken    with    the    greatest   gravity   and   solemnity. 

They   invited   him   to   preach   in   the   small  places   around; 

his    fame   spread   abroad,   and   invitations     came   from   the 

distant    parts    of    the    country.       After    he    had    preached 

a  few  times,   the  rumour  travelled  the  country  that  a  great 

preacher   was  rising.      A  sufficient  proof   of  the   nature    of 

those  services  is  the  fact  that  the  people  in  returning  from 

them   wore  a  solemn   and   sober   aspect,   and   were   unable 

to   be  light  and  frivolous  as   usual.      Some  who  had  heard 

Howel  Harris  when  he  preached  in  Carnarvonshire,  said  that 

a   second    Howel   Harris   had   come ;    and   others   said    he 

was   greater   than   Howel   Harris.       As   he   was  so    young, 

and  as  his  preaching  was  so  wonderful,  people  everywhere 

felt   a   curiosity   to   hear   him.     But   the   reception   he   had 

was  not  everywhere  favourable ;   there  were  not  a  few  that 

were   prejudiced  against    him    because    of    his    youth,    his 

peculiar    manner,     and    other    things.       Some   of    the    old 

preachers  were  opposed  to  him.     One  time  he  had  gone  to 

Bala   to   preach,    but    after    arriving    there,   he   found  that 

the   Rev.    John   Roberts,    Llangwm,   was  there   before  him  j 

and  the   old  man  became  very  surly,   and  John  EHas  had 

to  leave  Bala  that  Sunday  without  doing   much.     The  fol- 
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lowing  Monday,  however,  he  was  to  preach  in  some  small 
chapel  near  Bala.  He  started  towards  the  place  much 
disheartened  by  the  treatment  he  had  received.  But,  as 
it  happened,  Mr.  Roberts  followed  him,  and  came  into 
the  meeting  without  his  knowing.  John  Elias  prayed  for 
help  from  heaven  with  the  great  work  he  had  undertaken, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  left  in  any  way  to  his  own 
wisdom ;  and  he  preached  effectively.  The  old  man  was 
overcome  ;  he  was  fully  convinced  that  God  was  with  the 
young  preacher ;  and  he  returned  to  his  home,  at  that  time 
in  Carnarvonshire,  and  told  the  friends  that  were  prejudiced 
against  John  Elias  how  they  were  mistaken  with  regard  to 
him.  At  another  time  he  was  to  preach  at  Bryn-yr-odyn, 
Carnarvonshire,  but  John  Jones,  of  Edeyrn,  was  there  before 
him,  and  he  and  some  other  friends  were  sitting  together  in 
the  chapel-house  awaiting  the  time  of  the  meeting.  John 
EUas  came  in,  after  having  travelled  for  a  long  distance  over 
a  difficult  road  through  the  rain.  John  Jones  frowned  upon 
him,  and  the  other  friends  followed  his  example ;  and  they 
did  not  even  ask  him  to  sit  down  after  his  long  journey. 
However,  he  was  not  much  daunted  by  their  conduct ;  he 
pulled  off  his  wet  coat,  and  said  he  would  go  and  commence 
the  service.  He  went,  and  soon  the  old  preacher  followed, 
and  took  his  seat  behind  him  in  the  pulpit.  While  the  young 
man  was  praying,  he  did  his  best  to  interrupt  him  in  various 
ways.  He  coughed,  and  rolled  himself  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  moved  his  feet  to  and  fro  on  the  floor.  But 
John  Elias  went  on,  quite  unconscious  of  what  John  Jones 
was  doing,  and  he  prayed  with  wonderful  effect  upon  the 
people,  and  preached  till  they  all  felt  that  God  was  in  the 
place.  After  he  had  finished  the  old  man  commenced,  but 
he  could  not  get  on  at  all  that  evening,  though  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary power,  and  he  soon  gave  up  the  attempt.  By 
this  he  was  ashamed  of  himself;  he  asked  John  EHas  to 
forgive  him,  and  ever  afterwards  they  were  the  best  of 
friends.  The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Morris  heard  of  his  fame ; 
and  he  persuaded  him  to  come  on  a  preaching  tour 
through  South   Wales.       Mr.   Morris  testified,    after  hearing 
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him  preach  on  this  occasion,  that  he  never  saw  during 
his  experience  such  effects  following  the  preaching  of 
any  man.  He  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  came  to 
the  Montgomeryshire  Association,  which  was  held  at  Llan- 
faircaereinion.  He  commenced  one  of  the  meetings  by  read- 
ing and  prayer.  Gwalchmai,*  who  was  then  but  a  boy,  tells  us 
that  he  recollects  well  the  sober  and  serious  appearance  of  the 
young  man,  and  his  anxious  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  the  Association.  All  the  people  around  were  in  tears, 
and  they  trembled  as  if  suddenly  called  into  the  presence  of 
God.  And  the  talk,  after  the  Association,  was  not  the 
sermons,  but  the  prayer  of  the  young  man  from  Carnarvonshire. 


CHAPTER  H. 

GROWING    POWERFUL. 

Education  at  Carnarvon — Preaching  at  Bryndu — Removing  to  Angelsey 
— Striking  efifects  of  his  preaching. 

John  Elias  felt  very  much  at  this  time  the  want  of  education. 
He  saw  the  great  importance  of  it  in  the  career  he  had  begun. 
He  desired  especially  to  know  the  English  language.  There 
were  some  Welsh  people  in  Manchester  who  supported  a  cause  ; 
they  sent  to  ask  him  to  come  there  to  school,  and  promised 
to  keep  him  while  there.  John  Elias  asked  the  friends  in  the 
monthly  meeting  to  give  him  permission  to  go.  But  they 
refused,  and  reprimanded  him  severely  for  making  such  an 
unreasonable  demand,  imputing  his  desire  to  pride  and  am- 
bition. Shortly  after,  he  asked  them  to  let  him  go  to  the  Rev. 
Evan  Richardson,  who  kept  a  school  in  Carnarvon.  This 
they  granted,  and  he  went  there.  He  remained  with  Mr, 
Richardson  for  some  months,  and  this  was  all  the  schooling 
which  he  received.  But  he  was  a  thorough  student,  and  he 
made  very  good  progress  during  the  time  he  was  there ;  and 
though  he  did  not  learn  anything  thoroughly,  yet  he  was  put 
*  The  Rev.  Humphrey  Gwalchman,  of  Llanidloes. 
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on  the  right  way  with  many  things.  He  carried  on  his  studies 
faithfully  and  perseveringly  after  leavings  and  he  can  be  said  to 
have  been  a  hard  student  to  the  end  of  his  life.  "  But  I  am 
learning  still,"  he  said,  when  he  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age, 
"and  I  see  more  the  need  of  learning  and  education  every  day." 

It  was  during  the  time  he  was  with  Mr.  Richardson  at 
Carnarvon,  that  he  first  went  to  Anglesey.  There  was  a 
monthly  meeting  to  be  held  soon  at  Bryndu,  in  Anglesey. 
In  connection  with  these  meetings  they  had  preaching  services, 
as  is  the  case  still  through  Wales.  A  man  from  Bryndu  went 
to  Carnarvon  to  ask  Mr.  Richardson  to  come  there  to  preach. 
He  said  he  was  unable  to  come,  but  that  he  had  a  young 
student  in  the  school  that  would  preach  very  well.  This, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  the  man  at  all;  he  wanted  Mr. 
Richardson  himself  to  come.  At  last  he  said  he  would  come 
if  he  could ;  if  he  could  not,  he  would  send  John  Elias.  The 
meeting  came,  and  there  was  great  expectation  for  Mr. 
Richardson.  The  chapel  was  full  of  people.  Just  at  due 
time,  who  comes  in  but  John  Elias.  He  went  up  the  steps  of 
the  pulpit  slowly ;  after  entering  it,  he  turned  his  face  towards 
the  wall  and  prayed  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  he  sat 
down,  and  cast  one  solemn  glance  upon  the  congregation.  He 
gave  out  a  hymn  to  be  sung.  After  that,  he  opened  the  Bible, 
pulled  out  his  pocket  handkerchief,  and  buried  his  face  in  it 
to  pray.  Then  he  commenced  reading  with  a  clear  voice  ; 
and  he  read  the  chapter  with  such  new  emphasis,  and  such 
clear  utterance,  that  the  people  thought  it  was  a  new  chapter, 
and  not  the  one  that  they  had  heard  read  many  a  time  before. 
After  the  reading,  he  prayed  with  great  fervour  and  absorption 
of  mind.  He  preached  again  till  they  all  felt  that  a  great  and 
new  light  had  dawned  upon  them.  From  his  youthful  appear- 
ance they  felt  doubtful  at  first  whether  they  would  allow  him 
to  preach ;  but  before  the  service  was  over  he  appeared  unto 
them  as  a  seraph  come  from  heaven.  Soon  after,  he  preached 
in  several  other  places  in  Anglesey,  and  the  power  of  his 
preaching  was  felt  to  be  intense  wherever  he  went. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1799,  ^^  removed  from  Car- 
narvonshire to  Anglesey,  and  in  February  of  that  year  he  was 
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married  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Broadhead. 
She  Uved  at  the  time  at  Llanfechell,  and  kept  a  shop  there. 
This  became  John  EUas's  home  for  many  years.  He  was 
fortunate  in  the  choice  of  a  wife.  She  had  a  very  high  opinion 
of  his  work,  and  she  was  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  in  order 
that  he  might  apply  himself  altogether  to  the  service  of  God. 
She  would  not  have  him  disturbed  on  any  account  after  ten  in 
the  morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  No  one  should  be 
allowed  to  see  him  except  in  a  case  of  sickness.  Four  children 
were  born  to  them.  It  seems  they  were  very  happy  in  their  family 
relations.  Matters  did  not  prosper  well  with  them  for  the 
first  years.  Yet  they  trusted  in  the  Lord,  and  John  Elias  bears 
his  testimony,  which  may  be  added  to  thousands  of  others,  that 
no  one  that  trusted  in  the  Lord  was  ever  disappointed.  The 
wife  looked  after  the  business,  and  John  Elias  had  all  his  time 
to  devote  to  his  great  work. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  condition  of  things  in  Anglesey  was 
very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  A  cloud  of  thick  darkness 
and  ignorance  hung  over  the  land.  Many  sins  were  pro- 
minent, especially  the  sin  of  fornication.  Drunkenness  was 
prevalent  over  the  island.  Those  that  inhabited  the  shores 
plundered  the  vessels  that  were  wrecked ;  and  smuggling  was 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  their  Sabbath  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  island.  John  Elias  applied  himself  to  his  work  with 
great  zeal ;  and  he  was  very  successful  in  his  efforts  to  combat 
these  evils.  He  preached  severely  and  violently  against  the 
sin  of  fornication ;  and  especially  against  the  corrupt  habits  of 
the  time  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  before  marriage.  His 
words  fell  like  burning  brands  upon  sinners  ;  and  the  tide  of 
sin  was  effectually  checked  in  Anglesey. 

At  that  time  the  Lord  was  as  if  He  were  punishing  the 
iniquity  of  the  land  in  the  ways  of  His  Providence.  There 
were  several  bad  harvests,  one  after  the  other.  Food  was 
dear.  Some  were  becoming  very  poor  and  others  very 
rich.  John  Elias  seized  the  opportunity,  and  preached  upon 
such  words  as  Isa.  Ivii.  17:  "For  the  iniquity  of  his 
covetousness  was  I  wroth,  and  smote  him  :  I  hid  Me,  and 
was  wroth,  and  he  went  on  frowardly  in  the  way  of  his  heart." 
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Again,  he  was  opposed  by  many ;  but  his  sermons  nevertheless 
were  doing  much  good  to  the  country  ;  for  many  of  those  who 
had  the  ability  were  induced  to  remember  the  poor.  He 
preached  also  upon  the  ninth  and  the  tenth  chapter  of  Hosea. 
He  was  firm  in  his  belief  that  these  hard  times  had  come  upon 
the  country  as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  And 
he  preached  these  doctrines  with  terrific  force.  He  saw  signs 
that  God  was  about  giving  the  nation  up  to  its  sins,  unless  they 
repented.  He  described  the  awful  calamities  that  had  come 
upon  the  nations  of  antiquity,  because  of  their  crimes  ;  he 
called  those  great  catastrophes  the  visitations  and  judgments 
of  God.  But  after  his  terrible  descriptions  he  always  pointed 
out  the  great  fact  that  still  there  was  hope  :  "  '  Woe  also  to 
them,  when  I  depart  from  them.'  Has  He  abandoned  our 
nation  ?  No ;  He  has  not  !  But  the  glory  of  God  has  re- 
moved from  the  place  where  it  was.  It  is  not  now  on  the 
mercy-seat,  where  it  used  to  be ;  it  is  not  in  the  sanctuary  ; 
not  in  the  sermons,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Harris  and 
Rowlands.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly  on  what  spot  the  glory 
of  God  is  now,  whether  on  the  threshold  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  or  on  the  mountain  side,  or  far  away  on  the  horizon, 
preparing  to  depart  for  ever.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  now 
in  its  place.  But  I  venture  to  tell  you,  from  the  meaning  of 
this  little  word  when^  that  it  is  not  yet  gone ;  and  that  it  is  still 
within  the  reach  of  the  human  voice,  if  you  wish  to  cry  out." 
And  then  in  sobs  and  tears  he  cried,  "  Shall  these  hard- 
hearted people  see  Thee  again  return  into  Thy  sanctuary  .> 
They  shall,  says  God,  if  they  repent  for  their  sins." 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  preaching  with  which  he  travelled 
the  land  in  those  early  years. 
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CHAPTER    TIL 

COMPLETE       SUCCESS. 

Work  in  Anglesey — Advancing  power — Effective  preaching — Death  of  Mrs. 
Elias — Second  marriage — Accident — Last  illness  and  death — Funeral. 

The  Methodist  cause  was  weak  enough  at  the  time  John 
Elias  came  to  Anglesey.  There  were  but  few  chapels  in  the 
whole  island,  and  not  many  hearers,  except  on  rare  occasions, 
when  some  of  the  South  Wales  preachers  came  through  the 
land.  There  were  a  great  many  calls  upon  him.  He  had  to 
preach  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  week  nights  in  various 
houses  here  and  there.  Not  only  so,  but  he  preached  often 
in  lonely  places,  on  the  mountain  side,  on  the  sea-shore,  or  on 
the  road-side.  And  though  his  mind  was  productive,  he  had 
to  work  hard  in  order  to  be  equal  to  the  task  that  was  before 
him.  He  had  to  go  away  from  home  for  days,  often  for  weeks, 
and  sometimes  for  two  or  three  months  together.  It  was 
difficult  enough  to  produce  new  sermons  under  those  circum- 
stances. Yet  he  tells  us  that  he  was  successful  beyond  his 
own  expectation.  He  observes  that  he  often  found  in  one 
hour  more  material  for  sermons  than  he  could  find  at  other 
times  in  hours  of  leisure  for  reading  and  meditation. 

He  preached  for  a  full  year  upon  the  intercessory  prayer 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  made  a  series  of  sermons  upon 
2  Cor.  V.  and  Heb.  xii.,  &c.  His  preaching  was  by  far 
the  most  effective  in  the  land.  The  people  flocked  to  hear 
him  from  all  parts.  They  listened  to  him  as  men  that  were 
going  to  the  Judgment  Day.  The  effects  of  his  preaching  were 
visible  and  palpable.  The  owners  of  windmills  stopped  them 
on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  sins  already  referred  to  be- 
came uncommon.  Drunkenness  visibly  diminished,  smug- 
gling was  done  away  with;  and  those  who  had  plundered 
wrecked  vessels,  took  their  booty  back  again  to  the  seashore. 
New  churches  were  established,  new  chapels  built.  The 
gentry  of  the  land,  who  would  never  hear  a  Dissenter,  went 
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gladly  to  hear  John  Elias.  He  had  been  to  London  for 
a  time,  and  had  again  returned ;  a  village  smith  said  to  a 
friend  in  reference  to  the  occasion,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
that  John  Elias  has  returned ;  the  dust  will  be  taken  off  every 
old  garment  and  old  saddle  before  next  Sunday." 

At  Denbigh,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1800,  hundreds 
had  come  together  to  hear  him.  The  power  that  followed  his 
preaching  was  overwhelming.  A  real  dread  of  punishment 
and  hell  fire  had  come  upon  men  till  many  screamed  in 
despair.  The  man  who  related  this  remembered  well,  though 
but  a  boy  at  the  time,  how  his  attention  was  fixed  by  the 
fiery  speech  of  the  preacher,  and  how  frightened  he  was  at 
the  cries  of  the  people.  Llanrhuddlad  was  not  far  from 
Llanfechell ;  here  his  wife  was  a  member,  and  it  was 
this  church  he  joined.  Before  Easter,  1801,  the  people  of 
Llanrhuddlad  were  very  busy  preparing  for  a  play.  It  was  a 
kind  of  acting,  accompanied  always  with  great  wickedness  and 
immorality.  It  was  to  be  acted  on  Easter  Monday  on  a 
large  stage  prepared  for  the  occasion.  John  Elias  heard  of  it ; 
and  the  Sunday  previous  he  preached  a  sermon  against  the 
iniquity  from  Josh.  vi.  26  :  "  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the 
Lord  that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city  Jericho."  The  effect 
of  that  sermon  was  to  fill  the  minds  of  all  with  awe  and  dread. 
Those  who  had  prepared  their  parts  for  the  play  went  home 
and  burnt  their  books ;  and  that  was  the  last  that  was  ever 
heard  of  it. 

He  was  desired  by  the  Anglesey  Presbytery  to  speak 
against  the  evil  customs  of  those  times  on  the  seashore. 
There  were  many  wrecks  on  the  Anglesey  coast,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  by  force  of  habit  had  come  to  look 
upon  what  was  washed  ashore  from  the  ships  as  their  own. 
John  Elias  obeyed  the  wishes  of  his  friends.  There  had  been 
at  that  time  several  violent  storms,  resulting  in  numerous 
wrecks.  John  Elias  spoke  with  thunder  against  the  wicked 
custom.  The  effect  was  so  great  everywhere  that  the  wreckers 
carried  to  the  sea  shore  many  waggon  loads  of  salvage,  and 
heaped  them  up  on  the  beach,  where  they  found  them. 

The  success  which  followed  his  labours  in  Anglesey  was 
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very  marked.  The  number  of  professors  increased  greatly ; 
forty-four  chapels  were  built,  some  of  them  very  large  ;  and 
the  Sunday-schools  were  numerous  and  well  attended. 

His  life  in  Anglesey  was  spent  in  incessant  labour  for  the 
kingdom  of  God.  He  journeyed  over  the  island,  preaching 
on  week  days  and  on  Sundays.  He  travelled  over  the 
counties  of  North  Wales,  and  went  for  long  journeys  to  South 
Wales.  He  visited  Liverpool  and  Manchester  often,  and  even 
London  many  times,  remaining  there  for  several  Sundays 
in  succession. 

He  passed  through  many  trials  and  misfortunes,  which  we 
cannot  now  pause  to  enumerate.  The  Lord,  however, 
delivered  him  out  of  them  all. 

On  April  2,  1829,  his  beloved  wife  died.  They  had  lived 
happily  together,  enjoying  much  of  God's  goodness  and  kind- 
ness for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  She  was  a  woman  of 
uncommon  wisdom  and  energy,  and  in  every  way  adapted  to 
be  the  wife  of  John  Elias.  She  undertook  all  the  labour  and 
care  of  the  business  herself  for  her  love  to  Christ  and  the 
Gospel.  Even  in  her  last  illness  she  would  not  suffer  her  dear 
husband  to  stop  at  home  and  desist  from  preaching  the 
Gospel  for  a  single  Sunday.  He  was  to  preach  at  Holyhead. 
He  went  there  according  to  appointment ;  but  after  he  had 
gone,  she  altered  much  for  the  worse.  The  son  and  daughter 
intimated  their  wish  to  send  for  their  father  to  return  home. 
She  overheard  their  conversation  and  said,  "  By  no  means  ;  for 
what  is  my  life  compared  with  the  great  cause  he  is  engaged 
in?" 

On  February  10,  1830,  John  Elias  married  Lady  Buckeley, 
the  widow  of  Sir  John  Buckeley,  of  Presaddfed.  He  changed 
his  residence  after  the  event,  and  went  to  live  to  Fron,  near 
Llangefni,  Anglesey.  He  was  again  blessed  of  the  Lord  in  his 
second  wife.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  piety,  affectionate  and 
amiable,  tender  and  sympathizing;  and  he  blesses  the  Lord 
in  his  autobiography  for  the  guidance  He  had  given  him  in 
the  choice. 

John  Elias  met  with  a  severe  accident  in  June,  1832.  J. 
Davies,  Fronheulog,  near  Bala,  was  driving  him  in  a  vehicle  to 
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the  Association.  Two  lads  got  behind  the  carriage,  and, 
in  descending  a  hill,  jumped  off,  upon  which  the  shaft 
cracked  with  a  loud  noise.  John  Elias  jumped  out,  and  fell 
on  his  head,  injuring  himself  seriously.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  unable  to  resume  his  ministerial  labours.  In  the  year 
1833,  however,  he  was  able  to  do  so,  though  he  was  never 
free  altogether  from  nervousness  and  giddiness  in  the 
head.  He  lived  for  many  years  after  this  unfortunate 
accident. 

While  preaching  in  the  Association  at  Llanerchymedd,  he 
caught  a  cold,  the  issue  of  which  was  a  dangerous  disease  in 
his  foot.  He  was  confined  to  his  room,  and  often  in  great 
pain.  He  was  nevertheless  in  a  very  happy  state  of  mind. 
The  Rev.  H.  Griffith,  of  Llanddrygan,  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  Rev.  E.  Morgan,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Syston,  describing 
the  state  of  his  mind  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

^^  Bodlondeb,  June  4,  1841. 
"  The  state  of  Elias's  mind  is  very  comfortable,  and  at  times 
even  extatic.  One  night,  when  in  great  pain,  he  felt  so  happy 
that  he  thought  he  was  in  heaven.  But  he  does  not  like  to  say 
much  on  this  head,  lest  he  should  appear  to  boast.  His  own 
expressions  are,  '  I  am  as  happy  as  to  the  frame  of  my  mind 
as  a  person  can  be  under  such  pain  as  I  suffer.  There  is  no 
cloud  intercepting  between  my  soul  and  my  God ;  those  com- 
forts I  used  to  enjoy  in  the  means  of  grace  and  in  the  ministry 
are  still  flowing  freely  into  my  soul ;  I  think  they  are  some- 
times more  strong  and  vivid  in  their  effects  now  than 
formerly.'" 

According  to  the  testimony  of  many,  he  was  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind  during  the  three  months'  illness  he  endured.  Though 
the  communications  he  received  from  God  for  the  pulpit 
seemed  to  have  stopped,  yet  he  found  greater  comfort 
than  ever  from  the  great  truths  he  had  preached.  The  last 
night  of  his  life,  June  7,  was  the  most  painful  he  ever  suffered, 
and  yet  he  could  say  of  it,  it  was  the  happiest  period  he  ever 
passed  in  this  world. 

John    Elias    died    on  June   8,    1841.      He    expressed  a 
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wish  to  be  buried  near  his  dear  friend,  the  Rev.  R.  Lloyd, 
Beaumaris,  at  Llanfaes.  The  two  had  been  ordained  at  the 
same  time  at  Bala,  at  the  first  ordination  that  ever  took  place 
in  the  Body  after  separation  from  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  they  had  lived  as  very  intimate  friends  ever  since.  The 
funeral  took  place,  Tuesday,  June  15,  1841.  The  order  of 
procession  was  the  following  : 

Rev.  E.  Williams,  rector  of  Llangefni, 

Rev.  H.  Griffiths,  Llanddrygan,  Rev.  H.  Jones,  Llanfaes, 

on  horseback  ; 

Dr.  Roberts,  Carnarvon,  and  Dr.  Roberts,  Mynydd-y-gof,  in  a  gig  ; 

Dr.  Charles  and  Dr.  Lloyd,  on  horseback  ; 

The  hearse  with  the  body  : 

A  mourning  coach. 

In  which  were  his  son,  two  brothers,  and  Mr.  Owen  Hughes  ; 

Three  gigs  ; 

Twelve  ministers  on  horseback,  two  and  two  ; 

Thirty-two  gigs,  besides  cars  ; 
One  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen,  two  and  two. 

But  in  front  of  all  there  was  an  immense  number  of  men  and 
women  on  foot,  four  abreast. 

The  procession  had  to  go  along  the  road  from  Llangefni  to 
Menai  Bridge.  There  were  hundreds  of  spectators  along  the 
route  ;  all  work  was  given  up  ;  and  the  people  were  everywhere 
looking  at  the  silent  procession  and  weeping.  At  Menai 
Bridge  great  numbers  joined,  and  it  continued  to  swell  all 
the  way  to  Beaumaris.  By  the  time  they  arrived  there  it 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the 
number  of  people  present  was  10,000.  All  the  vessels  were 
with  flags  half-mast,  the  shops  were  closed,  and  the  window 
blinds  were  everywhere  down.  As  they  drew  nigh  to  the 
churchyard  of  Llanfaes,  the  singers  belonging  to  the  Methodist 
Chapel,  Bangor,  drew  up  on  either  side  of  the  road  singing  a 
hymn,  while  the  body  of  John  Elias  passed  between  them.  The 
services  were  read  by  the  Rev.  H.  Griffith,  assisted  by  the  resi- 
dent minister.  After  the  service  was  over  they  returned  to 
Beaumaris,  where  a  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
John  Foulkes,  from  Heb.  xiii.  7. 

The  evening  before  the  funeral  the  Rev.  William  Roberts, 
Amlwch,  preached  a  funeral  serrnon  at  Llangefni  Chapel  upon 
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the  words  2  Kings  ii.  11 — 14.  In  this  service,  when  a  hymn 
was  given  out  at  the  close,  the  people  failed  to  sing  it  'through 
from  inward  commotion  and  tears. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    RHUDDLAN    EPISODE. 

Rhuddlan  ;  Sabbath  fairs — ^John  Elias  and  a  few  friends  going  into 
Rhuddlan  on  one  of  the  great  fa'rs— Taking  his  stand  at  the  front 
of  the  New  Inn— Text  and  sermon — The  great  effects  which  fol- 
lowed— Similar  incident  at  Flint. 

Not  far  from  Rhyl,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Clwyd,  there  is 
a  place  called  Rhuddlan.  It  is  situated  about  four  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  valley  is  very  broad  here,  and  the  country 
around  exceedingly  fruitful.  On  one  side  of  the  town  is  the 
old  castle,  with  the  beautiful  meadows,  and  the  river  running 
through.  As  the  inhabitants  depended  mostly  upon  farming, 
it  was  found  that  Rhuddlan  was  a  central  place,  and  very  con- 
venient for  the  whole  country  for  miles  around.  And  in  the 
time  of  harvest  the  farmers  and  the  workpeople  resorted  there, 
and  there  were  certain  fairs  held  in  the  harvest  season  which 
were  called  "  hiring  fairs."  But  these  were  held  on  Sundays, 
and  they  were  continued  for  every  Sunday  during  harvest. 
They  sold  scythes  and  sickles  and  all  kinds  of  harvest  imple- 
ments. The  young  of  both  sexes  attended  in  hundreds  ; 
players  of  all  kinds  came  there — fiddlers  and  singers  were  to  be 
seen  and  heard  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  public- 
houses  were  generally  full  of  people,  and  from  several  of  these 
the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  the  harp,  and  the  dancing  could 
be  heard  over  the  small  town.  Here  and  there  were  shouting 
and  rioting,  and  all  over  the  place  a  great  din  and  noise. 
Rhuddlan  on  these  occasions  was  the  scene  of  great  immo- 
rality and  wickedness.  John  Elias,  during  one  of  his  preaching 
journeys,  became  aware  of  all  this,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  go  there  to  preach.     It  had  been  the  custom  of 
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the  place  and  country  from  time  immemorial.  Nevertheless 
he  determined  to  go  there.  It  was  announced  beforehand  to 
the  religious  people  of  the  different  localities  around  in 
order  that  they  might  be  present.  This  took  place  in 
the  summer  of  1802.  When  the  Sunday  came  there  assem- 
bled some  hundreds  of  supporters.  A  number  of  friends 
came  with  John  Elias  from  Denbigh  and  St.  Asaph.  A  good 
man  of  the  name  of  John  Roberts  had  come  with  him  from 
Denbigh,  who  had  a  very  good  voice  and  was  a  great  singer. 
They  arrived  at  the  fair  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  John  Elias  and  his  party  went  up  to  the  New  Inn. 
Before  the  door  there  were  two  or  three  stone  steps.  He  stood 
upon  the  highest  of  these.  The  place  was  already  full; 
but  when  anything  extraordinary  occurs  in  a  fair  the 
people  flock  together  directly  from  all  parts.  It  was  a  strange 
kind  of  audience  that  crowded  around  John  Elias  on  this 
occasion.  Many  of  them  had  their  sickles  under,  or  on 
their  arms,  and  their  scythes  glistened  with  point  upwards. 
At  that  moment  the  hum  of  the  fair  was  high,  the  sound  of  the 
riot  and  the  revelry,  the  fiddling  and  the  dancing  from  the 
taverns  was  loud  in  their  ears.  But  John  Elias  had  come 
there  on  purpose  to  preach  to  this  people,  and  he  was  not  a 
man  that  was  to  be  daunted  by  anything.  It  is  said  that  there 
were  some  thousands  of  people  before  him.  He  looked 
soberly  and  earnestly  upon  them,  and  gave  some  of  the  words 
of  the  twenty-fourth  Psalm  to  be  sung  : 

"  Yr  Argwlydd  biau'r  ddaear  lawr 
A'i  llawnder  mawr  sydd  eiddo  ; 
Yr  Arglwydd  biau  yr  holl  fyd, 
A'r  bob!  i  gyd  sydd  ynddo." 

"The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof;  the  world, 
and  they  that  dwell  therein  "  (verse  i).  He  gave  the  words  out 
with  great  authority,  and  the  appearance  of  the  preacher  was 
such  as  to  inspire  all  present  with  awe.  Then  they  commenced 
singing,  and  one  that  heard  it  said  he  never  heard  such  effec- 
tive singing.  Its  influence  upon  the  riotous  crowd  was 
great  and  immediate.  In  a  few  minutes  there  was  not  a  sickle 
or  scythe  to  be  seen;   and  before  the  end   of  the  tifhe  the 
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congregation   assumed  a  more  quiet  and   sober  appearance. 
After  the  singing  was  over  John  Elias  read  a  portion  of  Scripture. 
He  was  an  excellent  reader,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  all  at  that  time.     Then  he  prayed.     In  that  prayer 
he  was  a  man  wrestling  with  God ;  he  wanted  special  help  on 
that  great  occasion.   He  thanked  God  for  His  mercy;  thanked 
Him  especially  for  His  mercy  to  the  people  of  Rhuddlan  and 
the  valley  of  Clwyd ;  thanked  Him  for  not  letting  the  spot  on 
which  Rhuddlan  and  the  old  castle  stood  open  into  a  great 
yawning  chasm,  and  swallow  the  great  sinners  that  congregated 
there  down  into  hell.     He  prayed  earnestly  that  God  would 
put  it  in  the  minds  of  the  gentry  of  the  land  and  those  who 
were  in  authority,  who  had  the  law  on  their  side,  to  give  their 
help,  and  to  stand  up  for  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  day  holy. 
He  even  mentioned  the  names  of  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
bishop  and  the  dean,  and  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England.*     During  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  prayer  he  was 
full  of  the  deepest  earnestness ;  and  his  appearance  spoke  to 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  crowd  that  God  was  with  him. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  tears  were  flowing  freely 
down  his  cheeks.     And  before  he  finished  the  din  of  the  fair 
was  gone,  and  a  strange  yet  strong  feeling  of  dread  and  sober- 
ness took  possession  of  the  throng.     Another  hymn  was  sung, 
and  then  he  took  his  text,  Exod.  xxxiv.  21:"  Six  days  thou 
shalt  work,  but  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest :  in  earing 
time  and  in  harvest  thou  shalt  rest."     He  read  these  words 
slowly,  boldly,  authoritatively.     He  took  the  several  parts  of 
the  verse  separately,     i.  Six  days  thou  shalt  work.     2.  On 
the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest.     3.  In  earing  time  thou  shalt 
rest.     4.  In  harvest   thou   shalt   rest.     He  quoted  instances 
from  Scripture  to  show  how  God   visited  Sabbath  breakers 
with  punishment.     He  mentioned  also  the  case  of  the  great 
fire  in  London,  which  commenced  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
which  came  upon  the  people  as  a  visitation  for  their  crimes, 
and  especially  for  their  want  of  reverence  for  the  Sabbath. 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews,  the  old  man  who  remembered  the  occasion, 
could  not  say  for  certain  whether  it  was  in  the  prayer  or  the  sermon,  or  in 
both  that  the  names  were  mentioned. 
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He  enumerated  some  of  the  excuses  which  were  possibly  arising 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.     "  '  What  if  it  should  be  a  wet 
harvest  ;  must  we  rest  on  the  Sabbath  when  it  is  a  fine  day, 
and  leave  our  crops  to  spoil  in  the  wet  ? '    Yes,  thou  must 
obey  the  commandment  of  God,  In  the  time  of  harvest  thou 
shalt  rest.     Rather  than  thou  shouldst  desecrate  the  Sabbath, 
God  would  send  a  number  of  angels  to  reap  thy  corn."     Then 
he  cried  to  the  people  with  all  his  might,  "  O,   ye  robbers  ! 
robbers  !     You  are  robbing  the  Lord ;  you   are  robbing  my 
God  of  His  day  !  "     Such  terrific  words  fell  upon  the  people 
like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.      They  were   caught  red 
handed  in  the  act  of  breaking  God's  day ;  and  they  were  filled 
with  fear  lest  some  of  the  judgments  they  had  heard  should 
fall  upon  them  there  and  then.     This  sermon  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  these  fairs.     Many  said  after  the  sermon  was  over  that 
they  would  not  for  the  world  go  there  again.       That  single 
sermon  of  John  Elias  put  a  complete  stop  to  it.     No  poetry, 
however  beautiful,  could  have  done  this  ;  no  philosophy,  how- 
ever broad  and  deep,  could  have  accomplished  it.  But  here  is  an 
instance  in  modern  times  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  contro- 
verted, of  the  Gospel  proving  itself  mighty  through  God  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.     A  strong  and  immemorial 
custom  was  put  an  end  to  at  once  and  for  ever.     The  Rev. 
Robert  Roberts,  who  lived  at  St.  Asaph,  was  returning  from 
the  meeting,  and  going -towards  his  home,  when  he  overtook 
another  man,  who  was  also  returning  home.     However,  while 
this  man  was  turning  from  the  main  road  towards  his  house,  he 
thought  that  the  arm  on  which  his  sickle  rested  was  paralyzed  ; 
the  sickle  fell  down ;  the  man  saw  it ;    but   he   could   not 
venture  to  take  it  up,  for  fear  that  his  other  arm  should  be 
paralyzed  also.     But  his  arm  was  not  paralyzed.     He  lost  his 
sickle,  but  had  his  arms,  and  something  besides  ;    for  soon 
after  he   joined  the  cause  of   Christ,  and  proved  a   faithful 
Christian  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

John  Elias  speaks  of  this  great  event  in  his  autobiography,* 
and  says  that  God  helped  him  greatly  on  the  occasion,  and 

*  He  wrote  a  short  account  of  his  life  at  the  request  of  several  of  his 
friends  a  few  months  before  he  died. 
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that  the  friends  of  the  Lord  obtained  a  complete  victory.  He 
mentions  also  another  occasion  where  the  Lord  delivered  him. 
There  was  a  great  festal  day  at  Flint ;  he,  anxious  to  do  good, 
and  desiring  to  put  an  end,  if  possible,  to  the  sinful  customs 
of  those  times,  preached  on  the  street  there,  and  gathered 
a  large  number  of  people  around  him.  Some  enraged  perse- 
cutors drove  a  wild  bull  upon  the  congregation.  But  as  they 
were  driving  him  on  the  bull  fell  down  and  broke  his  leg. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INSTANCES      OF      POWER. 

At  the  Bala  Association  of  1807 — Preaching  at  Pall  Mall,  Liverpool — 
Massillon  and  Whitefield — Preaching  at  Cemaes,  Anglesey — Great 
descriptive  power  at  Tredegar — Effect  of  his  preaching  upon 
foreigners — Great  descriptive  power  at  Bangor — Great  power  at 
Bala — Again  at  Carnarvon — Again  at  Pwllheli. 

In  the  year  1807,  John  Elias  was,  as  usual,  in  the  Association 
at  Bala.  The  first  days  of  these  Associations  were  spent  with 
various  matters  in  connection  with  the  cause.  After  this  was 
over,  the  last  day  was  always  devoted  to  preaching  services. 
In  this  Association,  John  Elias  and  Evan  Richardson,  his  old 
teacher  in  the  school  at  Carnarvon,  were  appointed  to  preach 
together  in  the  service  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
chapel  was  full  of  people ;  and  there  were  hundreds 
outside  that  were  unable  to  gain  admission.  One  of  the 
other  preachers  opened  the  service  by  reading  and  prayer. 
After  the  prayer,  Mr.  Elias  got  up,  and  stood  in  the  window 
of  the  chapel,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  preach  to  those 
within  and  without.  His  text  was  Eph.  iii.  18,  19  : 
"  That  ye  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is 
the  breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height ;  and  to  know  the 
love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God."     Before  he  had  gone  far 
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with  his  sermon,  the  people  in  the  chapel  began  to  shout  with 
joy.  He  beseeched  them  earnestly  to  control  their  feelings, 
that  they  might  not  obstruct  and  hinder  the  service,  in  order 
that  those  who  had  come  from  a  great  distance  might  not 
have  come  there  in  vain.  After  that  they  became  much 
calmer  to  the  end  of  the  sermon.  The  preacher  was  clothed 
with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Gospel  from  that 
window  was  crowned  with  great  majesty  and  glory.  The 
thoughts  of  the  preacher  seemed  to  flow  without  end  from  a 
perennial  fountain ;  and  his  commanding  eloquence  was  like 
the  rush  of  a  mighty  wind  and  the  sound  of  many  waters. 
He  commenced  preaching  at  twenty  minutes  past  two,  and 
continued  till  four  o'clock.  Mr.  Richardson  then  got  up ; 
but  not  to  preach.  He  said,  "Let  us  pray."  He  himself  was 
in  the  happiest  feelings  during  the  sermon,  and  he  prayed 
very  fervently ;  and  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  congregation 
within  and  without  broke  out  with  irresistible  force,  and  there 
many  of  them  continued  praising  God  till  the  next  service  at 
six  o'clock. 

In  the  month  of  December,  in  the  year  1809,  he  was 
preaching  in  the  chapel  at  Pall  Mall,  Liverpool.  His  text 
was  Eph.  ii.  12:  "That  at  that  time  ye  were  without 
Christ."  In  this  sermon  he  gave  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the 
lost  condition  of  men  without  Christ.  While  he  delineated 
that  terrible  state,  the  minds  of  the  hearers  were  filled  with 
awe.  They  beheld  the  ungodly  without  Christ ;  and  they 
were  afraid  lest  they  themselves  should  be  amongst  the 
number.  The  preacher  appeared  to  be  in  a  terribly  earnest 
mood.  He  was  drawing  no  imaginary  picture  ;  but  a  picture 
that  was  real,  there  and  then,  in  that  chapel.  And,  with  his 
tears  falling  down  his  cheeks,  he  shouted  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  To  be  without  Christ !  Oh  !  Oh  !  the  dreadful  condition  of 
men  without  Christ !  No  tongue  can  ever  describe,  no  mind 
can  ever  comprehend  the  terrible  state  of  that  man  that  is 
without  Christ !  He  is  naked,  and  without  anything  to  put 
on  ;  he  is  diseased,  and  without  a  physician  ;  he  is  famished, 
but  there  is  no  bread  for  him  ;  guilty,  and  no  righteousness 
for  him ;  vile,  and  no  fountain  to  wash  him ;  lost,  and  no 
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Redeemer ;  damned,  and  no  salvation  for  him  ! "  After  this 
pathetic  strain,  from  the  abundance  of  his  own  feeUngs,  he 
wept,  and  put  his  face  in  his  hands  down  on  the  Bible  ;  and 
the  people  meanwhile  were  in  a  flood  of  tears.  After  a  short 
pause,  he  lifted  up  his  head,  his  countenance  beaming  with 
the  brightest  and  sweetest  smile.  "  Blessed  be  God  !  Every 
man  that  is  without  Christ  here  to-night  need  not  be  so  any 
more.  He  can  have  Christ  this  moment  !  "  And  the  congre- 
gation responded,  with  a  shout  of  gladness,  "  Thanks  be  to 
God  for  ever  !  " 

Massillon,  when  he  was  delivering  his  funeral  oration  upon 
Louis  XIV.  in  Notre  Dame,  repeated  those  words  of  his 
text  slowly,  "  Lo,  I  have  become  great !  "  He  looked  upon 
the  assembly  clothed  in  black,  then  upon  the  sombre  pomp  of 
the  funeral,  and  upon  the  mausoleum  in  the  centre  of  the 
church ;  he  then  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  said, 
"  God  alone  is  great,  my  brethren  !  "  And  with  one  impulse 
the  people  rose  to  their  feet  and  turned  towards  the  altar,  and 
made  a  reverent  bow.  Once  when  Whitefield  was  preaching, 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  among  his  hearers;  the  preacher  was 
graphically  describing  a  poor  blind  beggar,  who  had  been  left 
by  his  dog  ;  the  place  was  dangerous,  a  precipice  being  not  far 
off.  The  blind  man  was  moving  on,  and  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  brink.  So  vivid  was  the  description  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  actually  rushed  forward  and  said,  "  He  is  gone, 
he  is  gone !  "  The  eloquence  of  John  Elias  was  often  of  this 
description ;  he  had  a  wonderful  power  of  causing  his 
audience  to  realize  what  was  said.  "Those,  mine  enemies," 
he  said  once,  "which  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over 
them,  bring  them  hither,  and  slay  them  before  me."  The 
power  with  which  he  uttered  these  words,  says  a  man  that 
heard  him,  and  who  is  now  living,  was  so  great,  that  he  and 
others  felt  as  if  there  was  a  mighty  decree  going  forth  for  all 
the  enemies  of  Christ  to  be  brought  forward  there  and  then 
for  execution. 

He  was  preaching  at  Cemaes,  in  Anglesey,  upon  the  doom 
of  the  ungodly  :  he  painted  hell  and  its  torments  with  such 
power  that,  according  to  an  eye-witness,  the  people  felt  that 
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hell  was  really  before  them,  and  that  they  themselves  were  on 
the  point  of  falling  down  into  the  flames.  One  of  the  hearers 
suddenly  shouted,  "  Oh,  for  Mr.  Richardson,  if  it  were  only 
for  five  minutes  !  "  * 

In  the  Association  at  Tredegar,  South  Wales,  John  Elias 
was  preaching  upon  the  words  (i  Cor.  xv.  3) :  "  For  I 
delivered  unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  I  also  received, 
how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures.'' 
A  man  that  was  present  at  the  time  said  that  the  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  the  preacher  were  such  that  they  not  only  heard  of 
the  Crucifixion,  but  saw  it.  This  was  in  the  morning  service ; 
the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Richards  was  to  preach  at  two  o'clock. 
He  commenced  by  saying,  "  My  dear  friends,  I  question 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  preach  to  you  to-day,  because  my 
mind  has  been  so  thoroughly  overcome  and  absorbed  by  the 
sermon  we  heard  this  morning.  I  was  thinking — when  I 
heard  our  dear  brother  describing  the  Crucifixion  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ— that  it  took  place  on  the  rising  ground 
there,  and  that  it  was  no  history  or  description,  but  reality." 

He  was  preaching  once  in  a  town  where  many  Englishmen 
were,  and  some  Frenchmen,  who  were  prisoners  of  war  at  the 
time.  Having  heard  of  his  great  fame  as  a  preacher,  they 
went  out  of  curiosity  to  hear  him,  and  they  testified  that, 
though  they  understood  not  a  word  of  what  was  said,  yet 
there  was  something  in  the  preacher,  his  earnestness,  his 
powerful  delivery,  his  looks,  and  appearance,  which  they  had 
never  seen  or  heard  before,  f 

At  Bangor  Association,  he  was  preaching  upon  Acts  xxvi. 
28,  29:  "  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.  And  Paul  said,  I  would  to 
God,  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day, 
were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  these 
bonds."  He  described  the  condition  of  Paul  at  the  time,  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.      He  stood  before 

*  Mr.  Richardson,  Carnarvon,  whose  sermons  were  always  upon  the 
bright  side  of  the  Gospel. 

t  .Whitefield  and  Lady  Huntingdon  bear  witness  to  the  same  thine;  in 
the  preaching  of  Daniel  Rowlands. 
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Festus,  the  governor,  and  King  Agrippa  and  Bernice,  with  the 
chief  captains  and  principal  men  of  the  city  ;  and  he  was  there 
a  prisoner  in  bonds  for  the  Word  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  graphic  description  he  gave  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, especially  of  the  prisoner  in  bonds,  made  a  sailor 
that  was  there  shout  over  the  place,  "  Shame,  shame,  strike  off 
those  chains  from  the  man's  hands  !  " 

At  the  close  of  an  Association  at  Bala,  he  was  preaching 
upon  Isa.  xlix.  24  :  "  Shall  the  prey  be  taken  from  the 
mighty,  or  the  lawful  captive  be  deUvered  ?  "  With  intense 
dramatic  effect,  he  said  : — 

"  Satan,  what  say  est  thou  ?  Shall  the  prey  be  taken  from 
the  mighty  ?  Never !  I  will  intensify  the  darkness  of  their 
minds,  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  the  power  of  their  sins, 
and  the  strength  of  their  chains.  Never  shall  the  prisoners 
be  delivered.  The  feeble  efforts  of  these  preachers  I  scorn 
and  despise. 

"  Gabriel,  Gabriel,  messenger  of  the  Most  High,  Shall  the 
prey  be  taken  from  the  mighty  ?  I  am  afraid  not.  For  two 
days  have  I  been  hovering  over  this  great  multitude,  while 
they  hear  the  words  of  everlasting  life ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
seen  the  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  prisoners  set  free.  And 
now,  the  meetings  are  nearly  over,  and  I  cannot  carry  the 
tidings  home  of  the  repentance  of  a  single  sinner." 

He  then  turned  to  the  preachers  upon  the  stage,  "What 
think  you,  ministers  of  the  Hving  God  ?  Shall  the  prey  be 
taken  from  the  mighty  ?  Alas,  Who  hath  believed  our  report, 
and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ?  We  have 
laboured  in  vain,  and  have  spent  our  strength  for  nought. 
The  Lord  is  as  if  He  were  hiding  His  face  from  us.  We  are 
afraid  there  is  but  poor  hope  of  deliverance. 

"  Zion,  Shall  the  prey  be  taken  from  the  mighty  ?  Alas,  the 
Lord  hath  forsaken  me,  and  my  God  hath  forgotten  me.  I 
am  abandoned  and  left  alone,  and  my  enemies  say  of  me. 
This  is  Zion,  whom  no  man  seeketh  after.  I  feel  doubtful 
enough  about  their  deliverance. 

"Ye  men  of  prayer,  what  say  you?  Shall  the  prey  be 
taken  from  the  mighty  ?     Lord  God,   Thou  knowest.     High  is 
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Thy  hand,  and  strong  is  Thy  right  hand.  Oh,  that  Thou 
wouldst  put  forth  Thy  mighty  power  and  overcome.  Though 
we  are  weary  and  near  fainting,  yet  we  have  a  slight  hope  that 
the  Jubilee  of  the  prisoners  is  at  hand." 

Then,  looking  towards  heaven,  he  said  :  "  And  what  is  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  respecting  these  captives  ?'  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Even  the  captives  of  the  mighty  shall  be  taken  away,  and 
the  prey  of  the  terrible  shall  be  delivered.  Blessed  be  God  in 
heaven,  there  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  the 
question,  but  everlasting  certainty.  The  ransomed  of  the 
Lord  shall  return,  and  come  to  Zion,  with  songs  and  ever- 
lasting joy  upon  their  heads." 

John  Elias  preached  at  Carnarvon  upon  the  words 
(Matt.  XXV.  30)  :  "  And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into 
outer  darkness :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 

He  said  he  would  not  keep  altogether  to  the  verse  he  had 
taken  as  a  text,  but  would  take  up  the  whole  parable  of  the 
talents.  He  said,  "It  is  a  talent  to  be  a  man  ;  it  is  a  talent 
to  be  in  Wales ;  it  is  a  talent  to  be  a  man,  for  if  thou  wert  a 
devil  there  would  be  no  hope  for  thee ;  it  is  a  talent  to  be  in 
Wales,  for  if  thou  wert  in  China  thou  wouldst  be  a  pagan ; 
and  if  in  Rome,  a  Papist."  After  graphically  describing  the 
man  of  one  talent,  who  had  made  no  use  of  it,  who  had  hid 
his  master's  talent  in  the  earth,  and  who  now  was  return- 
ing it  to  his  lord  as  he  found  it,  with  the  words,  "  There  thou 
hast  that  is  thine !  "  he  described  his  lord  commanding  his 
servants  to  bind  him  hand  and  foot  and  to  cast  him  into  outer 
darkness.  "  Bind  him  !  "  "  Why  should  we  bind  him  ?  He  is 
not  a  drunkard,  he  is  not  a  robber,  he  is  not  a  murderer." 
"  But  he  is  unprofitable,  he  has  not  used  any  of  the  great 
privileges  that  were  given  him  in  this  world.  Bind  him,  I 
say  !  But  who  is  he  ?  Is  he  a  pagan  ?  No ;  he  is  a  man 
that  has  heard  the  Gospel  thousands  of  times  !  Is  he  a 
Papist  ?  No ;  he  is  a  Protestant,  and  a  Methodist,  that  has 
heard  all  the  powerful  sermons  of  these  Associations  ;  he  is  a 
man  who  is  to-day,  in  the  Carnarvonshire  Association.  '  Bind 
him  hand  and  foot  and  cast  him  into  outer  darkness  :  there 
shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  ! ' " 
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Then,  when  the  congregation  was  almost  gasping  for  breath, 
with  deepening  earnestness  he  appealed  pathetically  to  the 
multitude, — "  Oh  !  lend  me  now  a  thousand  prayers.  I 
feel  my  spirit  this  very  moment  in  contact  with  souls  in  con- 
vulsive agony,  passing  through  from  death  into  life."  And 
now  deep  sighs  were  heard  in  the  congregation. 

Then  he  went  on  again  with  his  theme — the  Lord  reckoning 
with  His  servants  :  "  You  must  give  an  account  of  everything 
you  have  had.  Thou  must  reckon  with  thy  Lord  for  every 
shilling  thou  didst  ever  possess.''  '*  I  never  squandered  Thy 
money."  "  If  thou  hast  not  squandered  My  money  thou  hast 
squandered  My  Father's  money.'' 

Mr.  Lloyd,  Beaumaris,  was  behind  him  in  the  pulpit,  and 
smiling.  John  Williams,  Llecheiddior,  was  sitting  below,  and 
from  the  impressive  solemnity  of  the  subject  and  the  place,  he 
shouted,  "  O  friends,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  "  Come  to  Christ 
without  delay,"  said  William  Havard,  who  sat  by  him,  "  I 
am  with  Him  long  ago  !  "  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  and  William 
Morris,  Cilgeran,  were  weeping,  and  all  the  congregation 
deeply  moved.  When  John  Ehas  saw  several  of  the 
preachers  weeping  he  changed  his  voice  and  countenance,  and 
a  sweet  smile  played  upon  his  lips.  He  said :  "The  service 
of  our  Lord  is  not  hard ;  God,  in  Christ,  reconcileth  the 
world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them 
— without  imputing,  without  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them."  With  these  words  a  burst  of  thanksgiving  and  praise 
to  God  broke  forth,  and  the  preacher  could  follow  no  further. 
He  closed  by  giving  out  a  beautiful  Welsh  hymn  : — 

''  Ti  Farnwr  byw  a  meirw 

Sydd  ag  allweddau'r  bedd, 
Terfynau  eitha'r  ddaear 

Sy'n  dysgwyl  am  dy  hedd  ; 
*Dyw  gras  i  ti  ond  gronyn, 

Mae  gras  ar  hyn  o  bryd, 
Ryw  filoedd  maith  o  weithiau 

I  mi  yn  fwy  na'r  byd." 

On  September  16,  1831,  John  Elias  preached  on  an  ever- 
memorable  occasion  at  PwllheH,  Carnarvonshire.  His  text 
was    Psa.    Ixviii.     i :   "  Let   God   arise,   let   His  enemies   be 
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scattered."  There  were  several  thousands  present  at  the 
time.  Seldom  was  there  such  an  overwhelming  power  follow- 
ing the  preaching  of  even  John  Elias.  All  the  people,  without 
exception,  seemed  to  feel  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ; 
and  there  was  a  consciousness  in  the  congregation  that  God 
had  already  arisen.  The  Rev.  Lewis  Jones,  of  Bala,  told  Dr. 
Owen  Thomas,  Liverpool,  that  he  never  in  his  life  was  in  such 
a  place,  and  under  such  strong  feelings,  as  in  that  service. 
The  man  in  the  pulpit  had  really  become  to  him  an  object  of 
terror.  He  was  sitting  in  the  side-pews,  and  a  strong  fear 
possessed  him  lest  John  Elias  should  turn  to  that  side  of 
the  chapel  in  the  movements  of  his  eloquence.  A  great  number 
throughout  the  western  parts  of  Carnarvonshire  were  added  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  effect  of  that  sermon,  and  the 
occasion  proved  the  beginning  of  a  great  revival  in  that  part 
of  the  country. 

A  butcher — who  had  never  thought  for  a  moment  in  his 
lifetime  that  he  possessed  an  immortal  soul,  who  had  always 
imagined  that  when  death  came  he  would  perish  like  the 
beasts  of  the  field — went  to  hear  John  Elias  on  this  great 
occasion  at  Pwllheli,  and  was  converted  under  that  sermon.  This 
word  "  converted,"  mark,  is  of  no  ambiguous  meaning  here. 
This  man,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  roused  from  his 
oblivious  sleep.  From  that  moment  he  felt  that  he  had  a 
spirit,  that  he  was  to  live  for  ever,  and  that  he  was  the  enemy 
of  God.  He  became  a  new  man  henceforth,  and  his  life 
a  new  life.  This  is  only  one  case  out  of  hundreds  of  similar 
ones  that  followed  the  preaching  of  that  sermon  at  Pwllheli. 

Dr.  O.  O.  Roberts,  Bangor,  had  gone  out  one  mornmg  with 
his  gun  and  two  dogs  for  sport.  In  returning  he  came  across 
a  path  that  led  him,  unawares,  past  a  small  chapel  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Llanrwst,  where  a  monthly  presbytery  and 
preaching  meeting  was  held.  Before  he  reached  the  spot  he 
could  hear  the  voice  of  some  one  speaking  with  great  enthu- 
siasm ',  and  when  he  came  to  the  chapel  he  found  it  was  Jolm 
Elias.  His  text  was  the  writing  by  the  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand  upon  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace,  ^^Mene,  Mene,  Tekel^ 
Upharsin.^^     He  paused  a  moment,  attempting  to  go  forward 
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towards  home^  but  he  stood  as  if  paralyzed,  and  could  not 
move  an  inch ;  the  gun  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  had 
no  power  to  lift  it  up;  he  forgot  the  dogs  and  all.  The 
preacher  was  in  the  height  of  his  eloquence ;  the  doctor  could 
see  with  his  own  eyes  the  fingers  of  the  hand  writing  on  the 
plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  chapel,  as  real  as  it  was  in  the  feast 
of  Belshazzar ;  in  so  graphic  a  way  was  the  event  brought 
before  his  mind.  He  stood  upon  the  court  in  front  of  the 
chapel,  and,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  as  given  to  a 
friend  afterwards,  he  felt  his  hair  standing  on  his  head  like 
the  quills  of  a  porcupine.* 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE     BALA     SUMMER     ASSOCIATION,     1 835. 

The  Associations  of  Wales— Description  of  one  of  these  at  Bala — The 
preaching  day,  the  Green,  the  valley,  the  roads — Behaviour  of  the 
crowd — The  Stage  and  the  preachers — ^John  Elias  at  the  desk — 
Sermon — Effects  on  the  people. 

The  Associations  had  a  greater  effect  upon  Wales  than  the 
Grecian  games  had  upon  Greece.  People  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  came  to  those  games,  it  is  true  ;  and  good  oppor- 
tunities for  traffic  were  afforded  to  the  merchants  ;  and  artists 
and  literary  men  had  the  best  means  for  making  their  works 
known.  But  they  had  no  Gospel  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of 
the  multitude ;  people  could  hear  the  poets  sing  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  heroes ;  they  could  see  the  pictures  of  painters,  and 
other  noble  works  of  art.  There  was,  however,  no  strong  force 
present  in  these  meetings,  which,  entering  into  the  souls  of  the 
people,  could  work  a  thorough  change  upon  them.  Poetry 
and  philosophy,  art  and   learning  of  all  kinds,   have   proved 

*  See  Dryso7-fay  1871,  p.  114. 
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themselves  in  all  ages  utterly  insufficient  for  such  a  task.  But 
in  the  Associations  of  Wales  the  Gospel  was  preached,  that 
Gospel  to  which  is  mainly  due  the  present  state  of  civilization 
in  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  Christ  and  Christ  crucified, 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  were  the  great  themes 
of  these  Associations. 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  one  of  them.  It  is  held  at 
Bala,  in  the  month  of  June.  The  representatives  of  the 
churches — deacons  and  ministers — have  come  together  by 
Tuesday  evening.  At  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning  is 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Association.  It  is  a  meeting  of  the 
preachers  and  ministers  by  themselves.  There  are  several 
candidates  for  the  ministry  to  be  ordained  in  this  Association, 
and  in  this  morning  meeting  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  their  religious  experiences,  and  especially  to  express 
their  feeHngs  at  such  an  important  epoch  in  their  lives.  And 
before  the  close  of  the  meeting  many  of  the  older  ministers 
give  them  warm  words  of  encouragement  and  advice.  At  eleven 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry  that  have  passed  all  the  neces- 
sary examinations,  and  have  been  presented  by  the  churches, 
are  ordained.  Various  forms  are  gone  through,  and  with 
great  solemnity.  An  address  is  delivered  by  the  Rev.  John 
Jones,  Talsarn,  who  was  appointed  to  the  duty  beforehand, 
upon  Church  polity.  The  candidates  are  asked  to  express  their 
views  on  the  chief  points  of  doctrine,  and  then  the  Moderator 
calls  for  the  approval  of  the  Assembly.  Finally,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Roberts,  Amlwch,  delivers  the  charge,  and  the  meeting  is 
closed  with  prayer.  At  the  end  of  this  meeting  an  elder  gets 
up  to  announce  the  order  of  the  meetings  for  the  morrow. 
He  announces  also  that  precisely  at  nine  o'clock  that  evening, 
it  is  expected  that  family  worship  will  be  held  in  every  house 
at  Bala.  There  is  to  be  a  service  on  the  Green  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  where  some  of  the  younger  ministers  are  to 
preach.  At  ten  o'clock,  John  EUas  and  David  Griffiths, 
Pembrokeshire,  are  published  to  preach. 

It  is  Thursday  morning,  then.  The  day  is  fine.  The 
scenery  around  is  beautiful.  Above  the  town,  stretching 
towards  the  south-west,  is  the  Tegid  Lake.     Beyond,  we  see 
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the  Aran,  about  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  ,  Looking 
towards  the  east,  we  see  the  black  Berwyn  range.  Not  far 
from  the  Green,  which  is  a  field,  just  below  the  town,  the 
river  Dee  flows  out  of  the  lake,  towards  Corwen  and  the  valley 
of  Llangollen.  In  the  interval  between  the  first  service  and 
the  ten  o'clock  one,  let  us  take  a  mere  glance  at  the  town. 
The  houses  look  very  clean  and  neat,  for  they  have  been 
newly  whitewashed,  many  of  them,  for  this  great  occasion  ; 
and  you  observe  how  beautiful  those  trees  are  in  the  principal 
street.  The  streets  are  full  of  people ;  and  look  at  the  roads 
which  lead  to  the  town — what  an  interesting  sight !  This  road 
here  which  runs  along  the  north-western  side  of  the  lake 
brings  men  and  women  from  Dolgelly,  Barmouth,  Dyifryn, 
&c.  And  this  one  here,  which  enters  the  town  so  near  the 
Green,  brings  the  people  from  Festiniog  and  the  distant  parts 
of  Carnarvonshire  and  Denbighshire.  And  this,  which 
comes  from  the  north-east,  brings  them  in  from  Corwen, 
Llangollen,  other  parts  of  Denbighshire,  and  even  from 
Flintshire.  You  observe  the  vehicles  that  pass  swiftly  along  the 
roads  full  of  people.  Do  you  see  those  men  on  the  mountain 
ponies  ?  they  have  come  from  Llanberis,  at  the  foot  of 
Snowdon ;  and  here  are  others  from  Llanarmon  and 
Llangynog,  the  other  side  of  the  Berwyn  mountains.  It  is 
fine  and  clear.— Do  you  see  the  files  of  men  and  women 
coming  down  the  hill-side?  they  are  three  or  four  miles 
away,  yet  they  expect  to  arrive  on  the  Green  by  the  ten 
o'clock  service,  or,  at  least,  before  John  Elias  begins  to 
preach.  And  you  hear  the  singing  as  they  come.  You 
observe,  also,  how  they  arrive  in  companies  of  twenty, 
thirty,  and  very  often  forty.  These  have  travelled  far,  and 
have  started  possibly  two  days  before,  and  they  have  been 
holding  prayer  meetings  on  the  way,  and  singing  some  of  the 
old  Welsh  tunes,  such  as  "  Yn  y  dyfroedd  mawr  a'r  tonau," 
&c.,  "  Rhad  ras  yw'r  newydd  gan,"  &c. ;  and  by  the  time  they 
arrive  they  seem  to  be  in  a  most  happy  mood  to  hear  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  remind  us  most  forcibly  of  the 
times  of  Llangeitho.  They  have  come  over  hill  and  dale, 
and   lonely  mountains,  as   the  princes  came  over  the  ocean 
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"  as  o'er  a  brook,  to  view  fair  Portia."  But  these  have  come 
not  to  view  any  fair  Portia,  but  to  view,  if  haply  they  may,  the 
fairest  of  the  children  of  men,  who  is  altogether  lovely,  the 
Rose  of  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys. 

Now  it  is  half-past  nine,  and  the  Green  is  filling  fast.  A 
great  many  that  are  arriving  rather  late  simply  put  their  horses 
in,  and  then  make  straight  for  the  field.  There  they  go,  some 
of  them  carrying  stools  and  chairs  to  sit  on  during  the  long 
service.  At  one  end  of  the  field  there  is  a  stage  made  of 
wood,  and  covered  with  canvas,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  stage 
you  see  the  waggons  and  carriages,  forming  a  kind  of  half- 
moon.  These  vehicles  are  now  full  of  men  and  women ;  and 
the  open  space  in  the  centre  is  nearly  so,  though  it  is  only 
half-past  nine.  And  look  how  the  crowd  increases.  And  does 
it  not  strike  you  how  orderly  they  all  behave,  and  how  sober 
they  all  look  ?  Even  the  young  men  and  young  women  seem 
to  be  in  earnest.  And  let  us  just  listen  for  a  moment  to  their 
talk.  That  man  there  was  saying  how  he  remembered,  ten 
years  ago,  on  that  very  Green,  on  that  very  spot,  the  Holy 
Spirit  falling  upon  them  as  upon  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem. 
Those  women  are  talking  together  of  the  great  pleasure  they 
had  in  the  prayer  meetings  on  the  wayside,  and  with  what  joy 
they  sang  the  old  tunes  as  they  came.  And  the  question 
you  hear  from  those  who  have  but  just  arrived  is,  without 
exception,  "  Has  John  Elias  come  ?  " 

It  is  now  ten  o'clock,  and  the  preachers  are  on  the  stage. 
There  we  see  Ebenezer  Richard,  of  Tregaron,  the  father  of 
Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.  P.  That  tall  man,  with  sober  looks, 
is  William  Roberts,  of  Amlwch.  It  was  he  who  delivered  the 
charge  last  night  to  the  newly-ordained  ministers.  That 
slightly  built  man,  with  pale  face,  and  something  wild  in 
his  eye,  is  Michael  Roberts,  Pwllheli.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  thrilling  preachers  of  the  time.  That  form, 
not  far  from  him,  is  John  Hughes,  Pont  Robert,  a  strongly- 
built  man,  a  powerful  preacher,  and  one  of  the  great  men 
of  the  Association.  That  young  man,  who  seems  to  be 
about  forty  years  of  age,  with  fine  features,  and  ruddy  coun- 
tenance, is  John  Jones,  of  Talsarn ;  and  that  one  near  him  is 
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Henry  Rees,  a  man  that  impresses  you  with  his  earnest  piety 
and  his  holy  look.  Look  at  these  two  well,  for  they  are  likely 
to  leave  their  mark  on  Wales.  But  where  is  John  Elias? 
There  he  is,  having  just  come  in,  and  he  is  sitting  down  by  the 
desk.  He  is  rather  tall  and  slender ;  his  hair  is  dark,  his 
forehead  full,  his  cheek  bones  high  ;  his  eyes  are  grey,  and  full 
of  life  and  fire.  He  has  a  mild  appearance  of  countenance 
mixed  with  lines  of  great  boldness  and  authority.  How 
very  expressive  his  features  are  !  After  looking  upon  that  face 
once,  you  are  compelled  to  look  again  and  again.  And  how 
meek  and  humble  he  seems  ! 

A  hymn  to  be  sung  is  given  out  by  one  of  the  preachers,  who 
afterwards  reads  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  engages  in  prayer. 
The  first  preacher.  Rev.  D.  Griffiths,  Pembrokeshire,  rises,  gives 
out  another  hymn  ;  then  he  reads  his  text,  and  preaches  for  a 
short  time  only,  in  order  to  give  place  to  John  Elias.  John  Elias 
stands  by  the  desk.  He  looks  mildly  at  the  congregation.  He 
calls  upon  those  who  are  on  the  very  borders  of  the  crowd  to 
draw  nearer,  as  there  is  still  room  at  the  sides.  And  we  may 
notice  here  what  a  change  has  already  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  multitude.  Those  who  before  were  at  a  little  distance,  are 
now  drawing  nearer  of  their  own  accord.  Those  that  were 
resting  on  the  walls  there,  are  now  moving  rapidly  forward ; 
and  the  thousands  on  all  sides  are  looking  steadily  towards  one 
point — the  desk  at  which  stands  John  Elias,  the  great  orator. 

He  gives  out  a  hymn  in  a  clear  voice,  and  the  congregation 
join  heart  and  soul  in  the  tune.  And  now  John  EHas  reads 
his  text,  Isa.  vi.  9,  10:  "And  he  said.  Go,  and  tell  this 
people.  Hear  ye,  indeed,  but  understand  not ;  and  see  ye,  in- 
deed, but  perceive  not.  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and 
make  their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes,  lest  they  see  with 
their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their 
heart,  and  convert,  and  be  healed."  He  proceeds  in  the  most 
clear  manner  to  expound  the  context,  and  to  show  the  con- 
nections of  his  text.  Mark  how  plain  he  makes  it  that  it  is  not 
God,  nor  the  prophet,  that  blinds  their  eyes  and  hardens  their 
hearts ;  it  is  the  wrong  use  which  they  make  of  the  blessings 
in  their  hands.     In  a  masterly  style,  and   with  the  charm  of 
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superior  oratory,  he  goes  on  and  divides  his  discourse  into 
two  parts. 

I.— The  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  effects  of  the 
prophet's  mission  upon  them  :  their  heart  was  fat,  their  ears 
were  heavy,  and  their  eyes  were  bUnd. 

IL— The  final  consequence  of  this  :  a  fat  heart,  blind  eyes, 
and  heavy  ears,  prevent  the  people  from  returning  to  God  and 
receiving  salvation. 

He  observes  that  the  hardening  of  the  hearts  of  the  people 
is  attributed  to  God,  to  the  preachers  of  the  Word,  and  to  the 
people  themselves.  And  as  he  speaks  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  hardening  the  hearts  of  men,  look  how  he  weeps  before 
the  congregation,  and  hear  his  words  :  "  O  my  Father,  Thou 
knowest  that  I  did  not  wish  to  preach  from  this  text,  and  that 
I  wanted  another,  but  I  should  not.  Thou  knowest  that  I 
have  been  praying  and  entreating  for  another  message,  but 
another  message  Thou  wouldst  not  give  me.  I  would  rather 
be  a  common  hangman,  going  from  here  to  London,  than  that 
I  should  come  to  Bala  to  make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat, 
their  ears  heavy,  and  their  eyes  blind." 

While  he  thus  speaks  to  his  Father  in  Heaven,  look  at  those 
strong  men  falling  down  dead  like  logs  of  wood,  their  limbs 
stiffened,  their  eyes  glaring.*      The  subject  which  he  has  in 
hand  to-day  is  not  an  uncommon  one.     But  do  you  observe 
how  he  infuses  new  hfe  into  every  point  he  has  in  hand,  and 
how  apt  and  telling  his  illustrations  are  ?— There  is  a  man 
walking    along     the    high    road,    sauntering    slowly,    never 
dreaming   that  there  is    any   danger   near.      But  the  coach 
is  approaching  swiftly  in  the  same  direction.     The  horses  are 
galloping  up  to  him ;  the  tramp  of  their  feet  on  the   ground 
is  heard  clear  and  far.     Why  does  not  that  man  turn  aside? 
He   is  heavy  of  hearing.     Cry  out,  then,  "  Out  of  the   way, 
man  !  "     But  he  does  not  stir.     The  coach  passes  over  him, 
and   he   is   found  dead  on  the  road.     So   these   men,    who 
have  deadened   their   senses  by  their  sins,  do  not  hear  the 
heavy  rumbling  of  the  chariot  of  everlasting  justice ;  and  the 

*  No  mere  description,  but  real  fact  attested  by  men  now  living  who 
witnessed  it  with  their  own  eyes.  ^ 
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chariot  comes  up  with  them  at  last  and  rolls  over  them,  leaving 
them  crushed  under  the  wheels  !  Look  how  he  feels  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  how  now  and  again  he  assumes  a  threaten- 
ing attitude ;  how  the  dark  cloud  hangs  over  his  brow,  and 
how  he  stretches  forth  his  arm  to  denounce  the  judgments 
of  God  upon  them  for  their  sins  :  *'  Their  heart  is  as  fat  as 
grease."  They  are  altogether  devoid  of  feeUng.  Plunge  a 
sword  into  fat,  it  does  not  feel.  So  is  the  heart  of  sinners,  they 
feel  nothing  at  all.  The  majesty  of  God  appears,  and  the  glory 
of  His  justice,  with  its  flaming  sword  moving  over  the  heads  of 
the  people.  And  see  again  how  he  changes  and  modulates 
his  voice,  and  how  the  tears  rush  from  his  eyes  as  if  to  ask  why 
the  men  are  so  hard-hearted,  and  how  they  fall  in  great 
profusion  down  his  cheeks.  And  the  preachers  are  weeping. 
Ebenezer  Richards,  see,  is  in  convulsions,  and  knows  not  what 
to  do. 

Robert    Owen,    of    Rhyl,   and   Owen   Thomas,    of  Liver- 
pool,*   are   sitting    together;    Robert  Owen  turns  with  pale 
face   to    Owen   Thomas,    and   asks,    "Well,   well,   my   dear 
fellow,  what  shall  we  do  ?  "    Other  preachers  are  praying ;  and 
mark  the  congregation  :  many  have  fallen  down  on  the  ground 
as    though   dead;    others   stand   as  if  they  were  statues  of 
stone,   with   fear    depicted    upon    their  countenances;    and 
some   seem   as   if  the   ground   beneath   were   shaking   with 
the  shocks  of  an  earthquake.     His  bursting  shot  pierces  the 
audience  as  a  shell  passes  through  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
exploding  in  their  midst,  leaving  many  dead,   others  groan- 
ing, mortally  wounded.     Many  are  struck  pale  as  death  by 
the  power  of  his  rebuke,  and  are  ready  to  recline  on  the 
grass  completely  overwhelmed.       Finally,  the  preacher  takes 
another  turn,  and  with  sweet  face  and  smiling  countenance, 
and  with  hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  he  exhibits  to  them  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  the  love  of  God — that   He  is  ready 
to  receive  them  all  back  to  His  arms  to-day  if  they  do  but 
repent.     The  congregation   feels   relieved,   and   we   hear  on 
every  hand  ejaculations,  "amens,"  and  "hallelujahs.''     The 

*  Rev.  R.  Owen  died  December  16,  1883 ;    the  latter  is  now  Dr.  O. 
Thomas,  minister  of  Prince's-road  Chapel,  Liverpool. 
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sermon  is  over,  the  preacher  prays,  a  hymn  is  sung,  and 
they  leave  the  green  till  the  afternoon  service.  But  what  a 
gloom  rests  upon  the  faces  of  the  people  as  they  move 
from  the  field;  they  seem  as  if  a  great  calamity  had  fallen  upon 
the  nation ;  as  if  a  great  battle  had  been  fought,  where  thou- 
sands of  their  countrymen  had  been  left  dead  on  the  battle- 
field. But  not  so ;  it  is  the  effect  of  the  sermon.  Young  and 
old  hare  been  so  deeply  impressed  that  they  cannot  think  or 
talk  of  anything  else,  and  they  are  all  afraid  of  hardening 
their  hearts  by  living  in  their  sins. 

The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Richards  preached  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  upon  the  same  spot.  He  said  that  the  pulpit 
had  become  painful  to  him,  especially  after  the  charge  they 
had  heard  the  day  before  upon  the  consecration  of  several 
friends  to  the  ministry,  and  more  especially  still,  after 
the  sermon  they  had  listened  to  in  the  morning : — "  My 
whole  frame  was  in  terror,  and  I  have  not  come  to 
myself  yet.  I  felt,  indeed,  as  I  listened,  as  if  the  earth 
shook  for  miles  around  me ;  I  should  be  readier  even  now, 
if  I  consulted  my  own  feelings,  to  ask  you  to  turn  this 
meeting  into  prayer.  Still,  we  have  fallen  upon  a  very  happy 
text :  '  The  Lord  is  with  you  while  ye  be  with  Him.' " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PUBLIC      SPEECHES. 

Great  Bible  Society  meeting  at  Beaumaris— Great  Missionary  meeting  at 
Llanerchymedd. 

John  Elias  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  all  the  great 
movements  of  that  time.  Whatever  was  done  with  a  view 
to  the  pubUc  good  commanded  at  once  the  sympathy  and 
talents  of  this  man.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  Bible 
Society,  the  Missionary,  and  the  Temperance  cause. 

We  shall  look  upon  him  in  this  chapter  in  a  meeting  of  the 
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Bible    Society,   and    in   another   in   behalf    of   the  London 
Missionary  Society. 

When  the  Bible  Society  was  first  established,  it  had  not  a 
few  difficulties  to  contend  with.  There  were  many  that 
opposed  its  claims.  Many  Churchmen  looked  askance  at 
it ;  they  even  supposed  that  it  was  an  effort  of  the  Noncon- 
formists to  supplant  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  which  had  been  working  successfully  for  many 
years.  But  these  strong  prejudices  were  gradually  giving  way 
before  the  noble  claims  of  the  Bible  Society  ;  and  some  of  the 
great  men  of  the  land  were  already  beginning  to  favour  the 
good  cause. 

In  this  state  of  things,  public  meetings  were  to  be  held  at 
Carnarvon  and  Beaumaris  to  advocate  the  claims  of  the 
society.  The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  consented 
to  preside  in  these  meetings.  An  effort  was  made  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  such  a  step  ;  but  it  proved  unsuccessful. 
This  happened  a  little  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  where  the 
marquis  had  nobly  distinguished  himself ;  he  came  out  of  the 
battle  with  great  glory,  though  with  the  loss  of  one  of  his  limbs. 
This  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Anglesey  and 
Carnarvonshire.  New  titles  and  marks  of  honour  had  been 
lavished  upon  him,  and  a  splendid  column  raised  to  his  name 
on  the  banks  of  the  Menai ;  and  the  announcement  that  such  a 
hero  from  the  field  of  Waterloo  was  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  land.  A  good  number  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  country  felt  bound  to  attend, 
and  there  were  multitudes  of  others  that  were  anxious  to  see 
the  face  of  the  illustrious  warrior. 

At  the  meetings  there  were  several  speakers,  one  of  whom 
was  Dr.  Steward,  from  Liverpool,  who  was  to  speak  in  EngHsh ; 
another  was  John  Elias,  who  was  to  address  them  in  Welsh. 
There  was  not  a  little  prejudice  against  John  Elias,  and  many 
would  have  preferred  not  to  hear  him  at  all,  and  some  effort 
was  made  to  prevent  him  delivering  his  speech. 

Let  us  now  hear  John  Elias  in  one  of  these  gatherings.  It 
was  held  at  Beaumaris.  The  place  was  full  to  overflowing, 
and  some  could  not  find  room.     There  were  many  ladies  and 
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gentlemen  from  Anglesey,  and  a  great  number  had  come  over 
the  Menai  Straits  from  Carnarvonshire.  The  time  for  the 
meeting  to  commence  was  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Within  five  minutes  of  the  time  the  marquis  had  not  arrived, 
and  there  was  a  sense  of  anxiety  in  the  hundreds  that  were 
present,  and  a  feeling  of  disappointment  was  just  beginning 
to  set  in.  But  as  the  clock  was  striking  the  hour,  the 
sound  of  hoofs  and  the  rolling  of  wheels  was  heard  on  the 
pavement.  It  was  the  carriage  of  the  marquis.  The  soldier 
knew  the  value  of  time,  and  he  was  in  the  building  at  the  hour 
appointed.     He  was  welcomed  with  ringing  cheers. 

Without  loss  of  time  he  rose,  and  in  a  short  and  ap- 
propriate address  he  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and 
how  he  himself  felt  strongly  in  favour  of  the  society,  and  how 
his  heart  beat  in  deep  sympathy  with  the  noble  aim  of  sending 
the  Bible  to  every  man  in  the  world.  Then  he  called  upon  the 
speakers  to  address  the  assembly.  And  now  the  turn  of  John 
Elias  came.  At  the  bidding  of  the  chairman  the  orator  arose. 
The  welcome  he  received  by  the  audience  was  not  propitious. 
Some  turned  their  faces  away,  others  almost  frowned.  He 
came  forward,  bowing  humbly  and  respectfully  to  the  chair 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  congregation  on  the  other.  His 
gentlemanly  appearance  and  bearing  made  an  impression  in 
his  favour  on  many.  He  commenced  his  speech.  He  looked 
upon  the  moral  condition  of  Wales  before  the  Bible  came* 
The  history  of  his  country  was  at  his  fingers'  ends.  He  enu- 
merated the  different  translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  Welsh 
language.  He  spoke  of  Dr.  Richard  Davies,  William.  Salesbury, 
Thomas  Huet,  Dr.  Morgan,  Dr.  Parry,  and  others,  with  perfect 
familiarity— men  that  were  dear  and  well  known  to  the  Church 
of  England  friends.  Then  he  spoke  with  great  interest  of  the 
various  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  and  mentioned  to  the 
approving  audience  the  honoured  names  of  Sir  Thomas 
Middleton,  Rowland  HeyUn,  Walter  Caradoc,  Vavasor  Powell, 
Thomas  Gouge,  Stephen  Hughes,  and  several  others.  This 
interesting  enumeration  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
congregation  and  the  faces  of  all  were  now  turned  towards  the 
speaker.     And  he  followed  on  with  graceful  attitude,  pleasing 
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countenance,  smooth  and  finished  sentences,  until  the  eyes  of 
his  hearers  were  riveted  upon  him  in  the  most  absorbed  attention. 
.  He  now  sketched  the  present  condition  of  Wales,  and 
showed  that  it  stood,  even  then,  in  imminent  need  of  more 
effort  than  ever  before  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Word  of 
God.  He  described  the  country  in  a  condition  of  war — a  war 
of  elements,  a  war  of  principles,  a  war  of  champions,  Christ 
and  Satan.  He  described  two  armies  as  if  approaching 
each  other  in  mortal  fray  :  "  They  tramp  the  ground  with 
heavy  tread  ;  they  draw  nearer  and  nearer.  The  crisis  of 
battle  is  come  ;  and  the  weal  or  woe  of  nations  depends 
upon  the  issue.  We  have  a  picture  of  the  battle  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  and  a  prophecy  of  victory  in  the  success  of  our  arms. " 
He  then  portrayed  in  vivid  colours  the  battle,  the  sound  of  which 
was  almost  still  in  their  ears.  He  showed  how  the  crisis  of 
nations  had  come,  how  the  destiny  of  millons,  the  peace  of 
the  world,  the  prosperity  of  trade,  the  hopes  of  science,  and 
even  the  success  of  the  Gospel  depended  upon  the  bravery  of 
our  generals.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  our  generals  were  endowed 
from  on  high  with  keen  insight,  with  steady  and  unflinching 
power  of  will,  with  boldness  of  action  and  decision  of  blows, 
so  that  they  were  equal  to  the  critical  occasion."  And  after 
describing  the  firing  of  the  cannon,  the  whistling  of  balls,  the 
fire  and  fury  of  the  fray,  the  manoeuvring  of  regiments,  the 
forming  of  squares,  the  steady  persistence  of  serried  ranks,  the 
charges  of  cavalry,  and  the  shock  of  arms,  he  graphically 
painted  the  valour  of  the  Most  Hon.  Marquis  :  "  I  think  I  see 
him  in  the  melee  of  battle,  riding  upon  his  white  charger, — that 
charger  rushing  to  meet  the  armed  men ;  his  neck  clothed  with 
thunder,  pawing  in  the  valley,  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  mock- 
ing fear,  and  turning  not  back  from  the  sword ;  the  quiver 
rattUng  against  his  sides,  the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield ; 
swallowing  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage,  smelling  the 
battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting*— 
I  see  the  noble  Marquis  riding  him  in  perfect  self-possession, 
with  calm  countenance  amidst  the  sound  of  battle,  leading 
his  regiment  to  the  fight.  I  see  him  conquering  his  brave 
*  Job's  description,  xxxix.,  21 — 25. 
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enemy,  and  yet,  after  vanquishing  him,  with  noble  dignity 
sparing  his  life."  When  the  orator  arrived  at  this  point  there 
passed  through  the  congregation  a  thrill  of  glowing  admiration. 
Still  the  speaker  went  on  with  increasing  eloquence,  burning 
with  the  fire  of  his  theme,  and  said :  "  I  fancy  now  that 
I  hear  the  fighting  host  shouting  victory  !  But — but — it  is  a 
victory  at  the  expense  of  losing  the  noble  general !  A  whizzing 
bullet  comes  from  the  enemy  and  strikes  down  the  mighty 
warrior  !  Dead  ?  Ha  !  no.  The  angel  of  Providence  rushed 
to  the  spot,  and  lifting  up  his  hand  against  the  messenger  of 
Death,  said, '  Touch  not  his  life  ;  take  but  his  limb,  his  life  is 
sacred.  I  have  some  better  work  for  the  noble  warrior  to  per- 
form ;  I  want  him  as  a  leader  of  a  better  army,  an  army  that  is 
going  to  conquer  the  world  with  the  Word  of  the  living  God  ; 
I  want  him  to  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Bible  Society. 
The  enemy  is  bound,  but  the  Word  of  God  is  not  bound  !  " 
Another  thrill  passed  like  an  electric  shock  through  the  congre- 
gation with  these  last  words.  There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
then  a  swaying  motion,  and  then  some  silent  whispers. 
Several  Englishmen  were  present  who  did  not  understand 
what  was  said,  but  they  were  conscious  of  some  strange 
influence  over  the  congregation  :  "  What  was  that  ?  "  "  What 
did  he  say?"  "How?  How?"  The  white  pocket-handkerchiefs 
were  out  in  scores  to  wipe  the  tears  away  from  many  an 
eye.  Evidently  there  was  great  excitement.  Seeing  this, 
the  Marquis,  who  did  not  understand  Welsh,  beckoned  to  a 
friend  that  sat  near  him,  and  asked  him  what  was  the  cause. 
He  answered,  "It  was  an  allusion  to  yourself,  my  lord, and 
the  accident  at  Waterloo,  where  the  interposition  of  Providence 
spared  you  to  preside  over  this  meeting."  Upon  this  the  hand 
of  the  Marquis  passed  quickly  into  his  pocket  for  his  hand- 
kerchief, and  he  also  wept  with  the  rest.  John  Elias  then 
closed  his  address  with  the  words,  "Finally,  brethren,  pray 
for  us,  that  the  Word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course,  and 
be  glorified."* 

He  was  once  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Bible  Society,  in 

*  From  the  Rev.  R.  Parry's  excellent  little  volume,  entitled,  "  Remi- 
niscences of  John  Elias/'  pp.  21 — 26. 
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an  Association  held  at  Ruthin.  In  speaking  of  the  countries 
that  had  never  received  the  Bible,  he  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed, for  an  hour  without  intermission,  the  state  of  those 
countries  and  the  misery  of  the  inhabitants.  After  it  was  over, 
one  gentleman  said  to  another,  "  I  never,  never  heard  such  a 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  Bible."  The  other  replied,  "Wonder- 
ful, indeed  !  That  man  knows  the  history  and  the  geography 
of  the  whole  world." 

The  Bible  Society  Committee  made  the  following  remarks 
about  John  Elias  the  year  after  his  death  :— "  To  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  John  Elias  a  more  than  common  tribute  of  affec- 
tion and  regret  is  due  from  the  friends  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  After  the  decease  of  the  indefatigable 
and  lamented  Charles,  of  Bala,  he  was,  humanly  speaking,  the 
society's  main  support,  and  its  untiring  advocate  in  North 
Wales ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  delivered  more  addresses, 
and  collected  more  money  in  its  behalf,  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual not  officially  connected  with  the  society.  The  influence 
of  his  example,  and  the  force  of  his  appeals,  were  deeply  and 
generally  felt  in  his  own  country,  where,  in  the  very  first  year, 
he  collected  after  sermons  the  large  sum  of  ;£5oo.  In  the 
decease  of  this  revered  and  much-loved  servant  of  Christ,  the 
society  has  lost  a  praying  member,  a  liberal  contributor,  an 
eloquent  and  most  efficient  advocate.  May  his  mantle,  with  a 
double  portion  of  his  spirit,  fall  upon  his  survivors." 

Before  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  formed  a  missionary  so- 
ciety of  their  own,  they  sent  their  contributions  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  John  Elias  was  a  warm  advocate  of  its 
claims.  By  his  speeches  in  Anglesey  a  large  sum  was  collected 
in  one  year.  When  the  collection  was  to  be  made,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  speak  in  behalf  of  it. 

Let  us  now  listen  to  him  in  such  a  meeting.  The  place 
was  Llanerchymedd,  five  miles  from  Llanfechell.  It  was 
Sunday  morning ;  there  was  snow  on  the  ground ;  consequently 
he  had  to  walk  the  whole  distance,  for  he  could  not  take  his 
horse.     Though  the  morning  was  cold  the  chapel  was  full. 

Speaking  of  the  world  lying  in  degradation  and  sin,  he  said : 
there  were  now  two  societies  facing  the  lost  world  with  the 
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only  true  remedy.  Those  were  the  Bible  Society  and  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  The  first  sent  out  the  seed, 
the  second  sent  out  the  sowers.  He  gave  an  outHne  of  the 
missionary  labours  of  the  last  300  years,  calling  attention 
briefly  to  the  diiferent  societies  that  had  been  labouring  in 
disseminating  the  Word  of  God,  till  he  came  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society.     Then  he  proceeded  : — 

"But  what  have  we  to  do  with  this  society?  This  is  the 
question  for  us  to-day.  Has  the  work  been  finished  ?  Alas  ! 
It  is  only  just  begun.  The  pagan  world  has  a  personal  claim 
upon  each  one  of  us ;  and  to  show  this  is  the  object  of  this 
meeting.  Who  shall  send  them  the  Gospel  but  those  who 
have  already  received  it  ?  .  .  .  Let  us  look  for  a  moment 
upon  the  condition  of  the  pagan  world.  ...  In  our 
imagination  let  us  take  our  position  with  the  angel  spoken  of 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  standing  in  the  sun.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  we  are  in  a  convenient  spot  on  the  sun's  surface, 
and  that  we  are  looking  doWn  upon  this  world  almost  at  an 
infinite  distance  below,  and  that  our  eyes  are  keen  and  far- 
sighted  enough  to  observe  carefully  the  different  spots  on  the 
face  of  our  globe.  There  the  earth  revolves  upon  its  axis 
daily,  describing  its  elliptical  course  round  the  sun.  Behold, 
it  turns  in  regular  revolutions  towards  the  east.  Now  the 
city  of  London  is  exactly  below  us ;  but  it  soon  passes  from 
our  ken,  and  England  altogether.  And  now  the  borders  of 
Ireland  begin  to  appear.  What  do  we  see  ?  Seven  milUons 
of  Roman  Catholics  worshipping  images  of  the  cross  instead 
of  believing  in  the  power  of  Christ  to  save.  They  are  in 
darkness  and  ignorance,  innocently  led  by  their  priests,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  true  way  of  salvation.  Is  there  no  effort 
made  to  deliver  them  ?  Yes ;  you  have  the  Irish  Evangelical 
Society  working  in  one  place,  the  schools  of  the  Hibernian 
Society  in  another,  and  the  Protestant  ministers  in  another — 
all  scattering  the  beams  of  light  over  the  darkness  of  the 
night ! 

"  Then  the  wide  Atlantic  rolls  into  sight,  but  soon  passes 
away,  and  the  continent  of  America  comes  into  view.  There 
we  see  numerous  tribes  passing  to  and  fro,  many  of  them, 
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however,  plunged  into  the  depth  of  darkness  and  misery. 
Still,  we  behold  a  glorious  army  of  missionaries  leading  the 
people  to  Christ  ! 

"  Look  again  !  There  is  the  wide  Pacific  main,  bespotted 
with  a  thousand  islands,  and  the  inhabitants,  alas  !  wor 
shippers  of  idols.  Still,  even  there,  Tahiti  and  Eimeo 
twinkle  brightly  like  the  stars,  and  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Jesus  Christ  casts  its  beautiful  glimmer  over  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  And  we  can  now  delight  our  eyes  in 
looking  upon  several  Christian  temples  as  if  floating  upon 
the  face  of  the  South  Sea. 

"  Mark !  The  Empire  of  China,  wide  and  vast,  now  rolls 
into  sight.  Alas  !  how  it  groans  under  the  weight  of  three 
hundred  millions  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  idolaters. 
Listen  !  you  hear  of  no  one  there  but  Confucius  and  Foe ; 
no  Jesus,  no  Lamb  that  is  slain  !  However,  there  are  a 
few  that  meet  together  to  read  the  New  Testaments  that 
were  distributed  through  the  efforts  of  Morrison  and  Milne. 
The  first-fruits  of  the  great  harvest  have  already  been  waved 
before  the  Lord. 

"  The  earth  still  revolves,  and  now  the  light  of  the  sun  falls 
upon  the  great  plains  of  Hindostan,  and  upon  the  valley 
that  is  ever  washed  with  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.  There 
is  Juggernaut,  with  its  crushing  wheels !  There  is  the 
funeral  pile,  and  the  widow  consumed  in  the  fire  with  her 
dead  husband !  Still,  you  see  the  mission  houses  of 
Serampore  and  Calcutta  ;  and  Bradbury,  Morton,  and 
Lessel,  have  just  arrived  to  take  the  place  of  Carey  and 
Townley;  and  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  seems  to  come 
upon  that  land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  Be 
quick,  and  look  again  over  the  mountains  of  Northern 
India,  and  observe  the  wide  plains  that  extend  far  in  the 
direction  of  the  poles.  A  land  of  gloom,  indeed,  and  the 
abodes  of  misery  in  every  direction.  But  Swan,  and  Hally- 
brass,  and  Youell,  have  planted  the  rose  of  Sharon  in  the 
Siberian  snow,  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys  in  the  far-off 
Tartar  land. 

"  The  countries  of  Persia  and  Arabia  appear ;  what  millions 
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you  find  here  who  follow  the  false  prophet !  But  watch 
keenly,  and,  as  you  move  your  eye  from  Astrachan  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  you  will  see  the  missionaries 
of  the  Edinburgh  Society  commencing  the  work  which  will 
not  be  finished  until  the  earth  is  the  Redeemer's. 

There  is  Palestine  again  rolling  into  view.  Oh !  what 
a  blessed  country.  That  is  the  valley  where  Abraham 
pitched  his  tent.  On  that  mount,  David  composed  many 
a  psalm ;  there  Isaiah  took  his  harp,  and  prophesied  of 
the  birth  of  Christ !  That  is  Calvary,  where  the  Saviour 
died !  That  is  the  garden,  and  there  the  grave  !  Can  you 
not  almost  hear  some  pilgrim  or  traveller  uttering  the  words, 
*  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay.'     .     .     . 

"Now,  Asia  Minor  appears  with  its  barbarism  and  super- 
stition. But  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  with  the  golden 
candlestick  in  one  hand,  and  the  light  of  truth  in  the 
other,  begins  to  light  up  again  the  lamps  that  once  cast 
their  beautiful  lights  for  many  years  on  the  waves  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea. 

"There  is  Africa  again,  with  its  bleeding  milUons,  wailing 
under  the  hand  of  the  oppressor.  Still,  even  there  we  see 
the  lights  of  Bethelsdorp  and  Sierra  Leone — lights  prophetic 
of  the  time  when  slavery  shall  be  at  an  end,  and  when  the 
sun  of  righteousness  shall  light  the  dark  continent. 

"  Europe  now  returns  into  our  ken.  In  those  northern 
parts  we  see  the  superstitions  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  in 
the  south  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

"  Look,  now  our  old  home  has  come  again ;  there  is  London 
and  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  offices  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  hard  by. 

"  What  do  you  say,  then,  my  friends,  to  all  this  ?  Is  there  a 
heart  that  does  not  feel  ?  Do  you  not  count  it  a  privilege  to 
give  something  towards  sending  the  Word  of  God  to  those 
that  die  without  knowledge  ?  Is  there  a  man  here  who  will 
not  pray  that  God's  Word  may  have  free  course  and  be 
glorified?    ..." 

He  closes  his  speech  with  the  words,  "  The  Lord  gave  the 
Word  :  great  was  the  company  of  those  that  published  it " ; 
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"  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace;  that  bringeth 
good  tidings  of  good,  that  pubhsheth  salvation ;  that  saith 
unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth !  "-^uttered  in  a  manner  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  them. 

Great  was  the  effect  of  this  speech  upon  the  collection  that 
was  made  that  morning.  The  hearers  were  amazed.  The 
missionary  cause  was  very  new  to  the  people  at  that  time ;  and 
this  speech  was  the  means  of  creating  a  great  interest  in  the 
heathen  world.  The  graphic  view  of  the  earth  they  had 
obtained  remained  long  in  their  imaginations ;  they  saw  the 
revolving  continents,  the  islands,  and  the  oceans  for  months 
and  years  ;  and  their  conceptions  of  the  world  were  clearer 
and  wider  ever  after.''' 


CHAPTER   Vni. 

TWO    SPEECHES   ON    GREAT   ASSOCIATION   DAYS. 

Speech  in  the  Holyhead  Association,   1824— Another  speech  on  a  similar 
occasion. 

In  the  Associations,  whenever  there  was  anything  to  be  said 
to  the  people,  any  word  of  advice  to  be  given,  or  thanks  to  be 
offered  for  kindness  received  during  the  days  of  the  Associa- 
tion, it  was  generally  the  custom  to  ask  Mr.  John  Elias  to  do 
it.  In  the  one  that  was  held  at  Holyhead  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  1824,  in  the  service  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
after  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  of  Gelli,  had  preached,  and  before  Mr. 
William  Morris,  Cilgeran,  commenced,  John  Elias  rose  to  ex- 
hort the  people  to  behave  themselves  well  during  the  intervals 
of  the  services.  Thus:  "Are  there  drunkards  here?  I  am 
afraid  there  are.  Let  me  entreat  you  at  least  to  control  your- 
selves for  to-day.  If  you  do  not  fear  God  nor  the  laws  of  your 
country,  and  if  you  have  no  respect  for  yourselves,  I  beg  of 

*  See  "Reminiscences   of  John  Elias,"  pp.    32 — 36.     By   the    Rev. 
Richard  Parry,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above. 
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you,  for  our  sake,  to  be  sober  and  well-behaved  for  this  day. 
By  coming  into  these  meetings  to  get  drunk  and  to  conduct 
yourselves  disorderly,  you  are  breaking  our  character.  Our 
enemies  have  not  yet  all  vanished  from  the  land.  They  are 
ready  to  make  a  tool  of  everything  against  us.  And  we  have 
nothing  but  our  character  to  fall  back  upon.  We  are  not 
wealthy,  we  are  not  learned ;  we  are  not  highly  gifted ;  we 
have  no  grand  titles ;  and  we  have  no  men  amongst  us  in  very 
high  authority.  But  we  have  our  character^  of  which  we  think 
a  great  deal.  We  are  for  keeping  our  character,  and  we  will 
not  let  any  one  break  it.  But  these  drunkards  of  our  Associa- 
tions break  our  character.  And  it  is  after  us  poor  Methodists 
that  they  are  coming.  What  shall  we  do  with  them, 
brethren?  "  *  Then,  with  a  quick  impulse  and  a  sudden  start, 
he  said,  "■  I  feel  inclined  to  put  them  all  up  for  sale.."  And 
he  shouted,  with  out-stretched  arm,  "  Who  will  take  them  ? 
Church  people,  will  you  ?  Not  likely  ;  for  we  in  our  baptism 
profess  to  leave  the  devil  and  all  his  train.  Independents, 
will  you  ?  What  ?  Have  we  not  left  the  Church  of  England 
generations  ago,  because  of  her  corruptions?  Baptists,  will 
you  have  them  ?  Never,  for  we  baptize  our  people  in  pure 
water,  to  show  that  we  want  but  pure  lives.  Wesleyans,  will 
you  ?  No,  no  !  Good  works  are  essential  with  us,  and  we 
cannot  take  them  in."  Then  again,  stretching  forth  his  arm, 
and  shouting  at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  he  cried,  "  Who 
will  have  them  ?  Who  will  have  them  ?  Who  will  have 
them  ?  "  Then,  in  great  excitement,  and  with  fire  in 
his  eye,  he  turned  his  face  towards  the  left,  and  looked  in 
the  direction  of  his  elbow,  and,  lowering  his  voice,  said,  "  I 
can  almost  hear  some  terrible  whisper  at  my  elbow,  as  if  it 
came  up  from  hell,  or  from  the  lips  of  a  devil — '  Strike  them 
down  to  me,  I  am  ready  to  take  them. ' "  He  gazed  up 
to  heaven,  as  if  he  expected  a  voice  from  the  sky,  and  again 
looked  with  great  earnestness  upon  the  congregation,  and 
said  not  a  word  for  a  moment.     Then  with  the  finger  of  his 

*  One  of  the  preachers  on  the  stage  replied,  "Form  them,"  referring 
to  the  sermon  they  had  just  heard  upon  the  words,  "  This  people  have  I 
formed  for  myself  "  (Isa.  xliii.  21). 
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right  hand  directed  towards  his  left  elbow,  and,  shaking  it 
nervously  once,  twice,  thrice,  he  shouted,  "  I  was  going  to  tell 
thee,  devil,  that  thou  shouldst  have  them,  but,  but — looking 
up  again  towards  heaven,  and  lifting  his  hand — I  hear  a  voice 
coming  from  Jesus:  'I  will  take  them;  I  will  take  them  as  they 
are,  to  wash  them  in  My  own  blood.' " 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  eifects  of  this  upon  the 
people.  The  commotion  of  feeling  was  so  great  that  the 
service  that  morning  could  not  be  carried  on  any  further. 
And  it  left  a  lasting  effect  upon  many  a  drunkard.* 

Here  follows  an  occasion  of  a  similar  kind.  The  Associa- 
tion in  Anglesey  was  the  great  meeting  of  the  year.  On  the 
occasion  to  which  we  are  now  referring  there  was  not  less 
than  10,000  present.  The  Rev.  Richard  Lloyd,  Beaumaris, 
counted  the  two  sides  of  the  square  on  the  field,  and,  multiply- 
ing, he  found  them  to  be  12,000.  As  they  did  not  form  a 
complete  square,  we  are  within  the  mark  when  we  say  there 
were  10,000  present.  The  first  service  is  held  on  the  field 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  There  are  two  preachers  to 
conduct  it,  and  John  Elias  is  to  address  the  multitude  at  the 
close.  After  the  two  sermons  are  over,  he  rises,  and  steps  to 
the  desk  in  front  of  the  platform.  He  looks  upon  the  vast 
throng,  and  then  points  with  his  finger  to  one  or  two  spots 
where  the  people  are  not  yet  perfectly  still.  Then  a  pleasant 
smile  appears  on  his  face,  and  he  begins  to  speak  : — 

"  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  before  any  one  moves  out  of 
his  place.  It  is  not  yet  more  than  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock, 
no  one  need  hurry,  and  we  have  the  long  days  of  summer.  I 
have  understood  a  long  while  from  your  faces  that  you  all  feel 
to-night  as  if  heaven  were  near.  The  servants  of  the  Most 
High  are  in  the  hands  of  their  Master.  It  is  clear  that  they 
have  already  been  clothed  with  power  from  on  high.  The 
trumpet  call  of  the  King  is  in  our  camp.  We  have  seen  and 
heard  things  that  are  almost  incredible.  We  have  heard  the 
walls  of  Jericho  crack ;  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see 
them  down  in  a  ruinous  heap  before  to-morrow  night.  And, 
surely,  we  shall  see  this,  unless  there  be  something  in  us,  or  in 
*  "Biography  of  John  Jones,  Talsarn/^pp.  861 — 862.     By  Dr.  O.  Thomas. 
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the  behaviour  of  the  people,  or  in  the  town,  to  grieve  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Therefore,  for  the  value  of  souls  that  are  now  in  the 
labour  of  birth,  I  beseech  you  all  to  be  on  your  guard.  I 
would  swear  every  man  here  present  to  be  more  sober  than 
ever  before.  God  forbid  that  any  of  us  should  be  guilty  of 
sending  the  heavenly  dove  away.  For  the  love  of  souls,  let 
not  a  single  drunkard  be  seen  on  the  streets  to-night. 
May  there  be  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  any  one,  in  or  out, 
to  offend  the  feelings  of  any  magistrate  or  civil  official,  more 
than  the  preacher  or  ordinary  believer.  We  expect  the 
morals  of  this  multitude  to  be  without  blemish  to-night ;  if  not, 
this  is  the  last  Association  that  shall  ever  come  into  this 
town  !  There  are  thousands  of  strangers  to  be  entertained 
in  the  neighbourhood  to-night ;  let  every  one  go  to  the  place 
he  is  invited  :  it  would  not  be  much,  this  kind  of  weather,  to 
go  a  distance  of  three  miles  if  necessary.  Let  every  man  be 
faithful  and  thankful  for  the  entertainment  he  gets.  And 
you  that  entertain  the  strangers,  open  your  doors  with  a 
hearty  welcome.  *  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers.' 
Avoid  trouble  and  expense  :  all  we  ask  is  a  bed  free  from 
damp  and  safe,  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  drop  of  water.  Value 
this  coming  of  strangers  under  your  roofs.  It  is  to-night, 
perhaps,  that  your  hearths  will  be  anointed  for  the  first  time 
with  the  tears  of  the  saints;  it  is  to-night,  perhaps,  that  your  roofs 
will  be  consecrated  for  the  first  time  by  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful.  Remember  that  some  of  the  old  pilgrims,  by  faith, 
entertained  strangers  unawares,  and  that  they  feasted  happily 
with  them.  Who  knows  but  that  you  also  to-night  shall  enter- 
tain good  men  in  the  invisible  company  of  the  angels  of 
heaven!  And  you  that  make  the  arrangements,  see  that  a 
man  of  prayer  is  sent  to  every  house. 

"Let  all  observe  that  family  worship  is  to  be  held  to-night  in 
every  family,  exactly  at  nine  o'clock.  Heaven  has  already 
smiled  upon  us.  An  active  intercourse  has  already  been 
carried  on  by  the  angels  between  this  field  and  the  throne  of 
God;  and  at  nine  o'clock  we  hope  that  Jacob's  ladder 
will  be  full  of  angels  ascending  and  descending,  and  that  the 
prayers  of  this  region  for  a  compass  of  six  miles  will  be  so 
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powerful  that  they  will  draw  heaven  down  to  earth,  and  lift 
earth  so  near  heaven  that  the  tabernacle  of  God  will  be  with 
men,  and  that  this  Association  will  be  the  great  subject  of  talk 
in  the  councils  of  heaven."  * 


CHAPTER   IX. 

INTERESTING     FACTS. 

At  school  with  Rev.  Evan  Richardson  ;  cured  of  a  bad  habit — Keeping 
his  promises — A  capital  reader — A  great  theologian — Religion  in 
the  family — Training  his  children — Services  in  the  house — The 
shop. 

While  in  the  school  with  Mr.  Richardson  John  Elias  would 
often  be  found  making  his  sermons.  The  teacher  once 
came  behind  the  desk  where  he  was  sitting,  and  found  him 
busy  at  the  composition  of  a  sermon.  The  master  at  once 
withdrew,  lifted  up  his  hand,  with  the  tear  in  his  eye,  and 
said,  "  It  is  of  little  use ;  preaching  is  like  a  fire  burning  in  his 
bones." 

While  in  this  school  with  Mr.  Richardson,  John  Elias  was 
cured  of  a  very  bad  habit  he  had,  of  making  a  peculiar  noise  in 
his  throat,  by  taking  his  breath  after  every  sentence.  The 
young  man  had  preached  on  the  Sunday,  and  Mr.  Richardson 
had  heard  him.  Monday  morning  came,  the  teacher  touched 
the  young  disciple  on  the  shoulder  and  called  him  aside.  He 
said,  "  Dear  John,  you  were  blundering  a  deal  yesterday  in 
your  sermon."  "  What  blunders  did  I  make,  dear  Mr. 
Richardson  ? "  "  Well,  you  said  many  times  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  ugly;  you  said,  '  lesu  hyll,' "  i.e.,  he  had  taken  his 
breath  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  when  that  ended  with 
Jesus,  it  sounded  hyll,  ugly.  The  Welsh  //  is  a  very  peculiar 
sound,  somewhat  similar,  it  is  said,  to  the  Spanish  //.  John 
Elias  needed  no  other  lesson  on  that  point ;  he  stopped  that  // 
*  "Reminiscences  of  John  Elias/'  pp    16—17.     By  the  Rev.  R.  Parry. 
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breathing   for   ever.      It  is  made   through   the  sides  of    the 
mouth,  and  between  the  tongue  and  the  palate. 

A  Russian  prince  had  come  over  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead ; 
a  friend  accompanied  the  prince  to  the  house  of  John  Elias  to 
ask  him  to  go  with  them  to  see  the  copper  works  of  Mynydd 
Paris.  The  preacher  was,  however,  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  a  preaching  tour,  and  could  not  go  ;  but  he  sent  a  letter  to 
the  overseer,  and  the  prince  had  his  desire.  On  another 
occasion  John  Elias  was  appointed,  together  with  others,  by 
the  Anglesey  Presbytery  to  deliver  an  address  to  King  George 
IV.,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  island,  on  his  way  to  Ireland, 
in  the  year  1822.  However,  the  day  on  which  the  address 
was  to  be  presented  he  had  promised  to  preach  in  a  certain 
place ;  and  as  the  friends  were  unwilling  to  release  him,  he 
kept  his  premise  and  preached. 

John  Elias  was  an  excellent  reader  of  Scripture ;  he  always  read 
with  pith  and  light.  Some  would  come  to  his  house  purposely 
to  hear  him  read.  He  was  also  a  most  clear  expounder  of 
the  Bible.  The  exordium  of  his  sermons  was  full  of  the 
most  lucid  expositions.  He  preached  a  long  series  of 
sermons  upon  John  xvii.  The  people  who  heard  him  knew 
beforehand  the  book  and  the  verse  where  his  text  would  be. 
It  was  upon  texts  from  this  chapter  that  he  preached  some  of 
the  most  powerful  sermons  of  his  life.  The  notes  he  made 
are,  however,  altogether  lost.  The  man  referred  to  above, 
working  in  the  smithy,  who  afterwards  became  a  preacher 
himself,  having  heard  the  wonderful  thoughts  of  John  Elias 
upon  that  chapter,  became  convinced  that  the  Testament  he 
used  was  different  from  his  own;  and  one  day  he  left  the 
smithy,  and  walked  the  three  miles  to  Llanfechell  to  see  it 
with  his  own  eyes. 

In  this  smithy  men  congregated  together  in  those  times  to 
talk  of  Christ,  and  to  expound  verses  of  Scripture.  "  What 
thinkest  thou  of  that  verse  to-day,  Rees  ? "  "  Well,  I  am 
quite  of  the  same  opinion  as  I  was  before,  William."  "  Thou 
art  altogether  in  the  wrong,  Rees ;  what  is  thy  opinion,  Ned  ?" 
"  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  till  we  go  to  Llanfechell,  and  hear 
John  Elias  on  the  subject."     Some  one  came  every  week  on 

18 
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this  errand  to  the  house  of  John  Elias.     Thus  the  Cemlyn 
smithy  was  a  model  smithy  to  all  the  land. 

John  Elias  was  a  great  theologian.  This  was  the  chief  field 
of  his  study.  Dr.  Owen,  John  Howe,  Jonathan  Edwards,  &c., 
were  his  chief  authors ;  though,  as  we  have  seen  before,  he 
enriched  his  mind  well  from  other  fields  of  learning.  He  was 
more  of  a  theologian  than  Christmas  Evans,  and  Williams  of 
Wern.  In  the  composition  of  his  sermons,  he  took  great  care 
to  consult  the  greatest  and  best  expositors.  And  in  the  first 
twenty  minutes  of  his  discourse,  he  presented  a  clear,  lucid, 
and  masterly  exposition  of  the  text  and  the  context. 

Religion  was  conspicuous  in  his  family.  It  was  not  simply 
a  matter  of  inner  consciousness,  or  a  deeper  undercurrent 
overflowed  by  the  various  busy  matters  of  daily  life,  as 
it  is  with  many.  It  was  the  chief  thing  of  all ;  it  was  the 
great  theme  of  family  conversation.  The  worship  in  the 
family  was  as  solemn  as  the  worship  in  the  house  of  God,  or 
in  the  field,  on  the  great  day  of  assembly.  He  often  con- 
ducted family  worship  with  such  fervour  that,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  a  servantmaid,  she  could  hardly  speak  to 
him  for  hours  afterwards.  Nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere 
with  this  sacred  duty  ;  and  when  he  returned  in  the  evenings 
from  a  distant  journey,  tired  and  fatigued,  after  holding  services 
in  the  country,  he  would  still  hold  the  services  in  the  family 
all  the  same.  They  were  held  twice  a  day,  and  during 
that  sacred  time,  the  doors  were  closed  to  prevent  all 
interruptions. 

There  was  once  some  work  to  be  done  on  the  roof 
of  John  Elias's  house.  A  man  was  engaged  to  do  it.  He 
procured  a  ladder  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
placed  this  ladder  over  against  the  window  of  the  great  man's 
study.  He  climbed  the  ladder,  and  as  he  came  up  to  the 
study  window,  he  could  see  the  great  pulpit  orator  prostrate 
on  the  floor.  He  passed  and  ascended  the  roof,  and  finished 
the  work.  It  took  him,  however,  about  an  hour  to  complete 
it  Then  he  descended  ;  and  in  coming  down  the  ladder,  he 
could  not  help,  from  curiosity,  looking  in  again  through  the 
study   window.     He  was  astounded   to  see  the  great  orator 
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again  prostrate  on  the  floor,  .exactly  in  the  same  position. 
Thinking  he  was  dead,  or  stricken  with  paralysis,  or  some 
other  fatal  disease,  he  quickly  descended,  and  called  the 
servant,  and  told  her  what  he  had  seen;  when  she  calmed 
his  fears,  and  told  him  he  was  praying. 

He  was  exceedingly  careful  in  the  training  of  his  children. 
His  son  said  that  his  father  was  very  strict  in  his  home 
discipline.  When  he  happened  to  do  anything  wrong,  for  the 
first  offence,  he  should  be  warned ;  for  the  second,  he  should 
surely  be  punished,  unless  his  mother  or  some  friend  inter- 
fered, and  prayed  for  pardon ;  but,  if  caught  in  a  third  offence, 
the  punishment  was  sure  and  inevitable.  His  mother  also  was 
exceedingly  careful  in  matters  of  discipline  ;  and  whenever  she 
punished  her  son  she,  with  rod  in  hand,  took  him  upstairs  ; 
but  before  administering  punishment,  she  went  on  her  knees  to 
pray  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  what' she  was  about  to  do. 

Fairs  were  held  three  times  a  year  in  Llanfechell;  and 
in  these  fairs  the  youth  of  the  country  around  would  congre- 
gate, and  there  was  often  great  frivolity  and  wickedness.  On 
these  occasions  John  Elias  carefully  sent  his  children  away 
into  the  country,  far  from  the  reach  of  the  temptations  of  the 
day.  A  servant  that  was  in  his  employ  for  three  years  said  of 
him,  that  "  all  the  family  felt  the  warmest  love  for  him,  and 
the  greatest  reverence  towards  him  as  a  man  whose  piety  was 
of  the  most  exemplary  type." 

His  daughter  said  of  him,  "  To  live  in  his  family  was  to  a 
great  degree  heaven  upon  earth.  I  can  never  forget  the  light 
that  followed  our  family  worship,  and  the  pleasure  and  edifi- 
cation we  found  in  conversations.  And  never  can  I  forget 
the  tears  I  saw  on  the  chair  in  his  study  by  which  he  bent 
his  knees;  though  nothing  was  heard,  we  were  well  aware 
that  he  was  pouring  out  a  profusion  of  tears  in  his  secret 
prayers.  Many  times  did  I  observe  him  coming  out  from  his 
chamber,  like  Moses  coming  down  from  the  mountain,  with 
so  much  of  the  image  of  God  upon  his  countenance  that  no 
one  could  look  him  in  the  face.  The  simplicity,  the  tender- 
ness, the  humility  of  his  countenance  almost  compelled  men 
to  worship  God  when  they  saw  him." 
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In  the  house  of  John  Elias,  at  Llanfechell,  preaching  ser- 
vices were  frequently  held.  The  study  was  next  the  kitchen, 
with  merely  the  wainscotting  between.  That  study  had  a  bed 
in  it,  and  was  full  of  books.  The  services  were  held  in  the 
kitchen;  there  the  people  assembled  together,  sitting  or 
standing  as  they  could  find  room.  The  preacher  remained  in 
the  study  with  closed  door  until  the  time  came  for  com- 
mencing the  service ;  then,  some  one  knocked  the  study  door 
to  tell  him  that  the  time  was  up,  and  the  preacher  came  out 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  often  with  the  light  of  heaven 
in  his  face,  and  took  his  stand  upon  the  stairs.  After  the 
sermon  was  over  the  people  would  often  remain  behind  to  talk 
together  of  the  great  things  of  God.  Many  a  delightful  service 
was  held  in  this  house,  and  many  of  the  joys  of  heaven  were 
experienced. 

Four  children  were  born  to  John  Elias,  of  which  two  died 
at  birth.     On  the  stone  above  their  grave  is  carved  the  lines — 

"  They  died,  for  Adam  sinned. 
They  live,  for  Jesus  died." 

I  Mrs.  Elias  kept  the  shop,  and  undertook  all  the  care  con- 
nected with  it.  Her  son  says  (see  Drysorfa^  1874,  p.  453)  she 
never  spoke  of  the  troubles  and  cares  of  the  shop  to  his  father. 
If  the  traveller  was  to  arrive  the  following  day,  and  the  money 
in  the  till  was  short,  she  would  bid  her  son  be  sure  not  to  tell 
his  father.  "He  has  something  more  important  on  his  mind," 
she  would  say.  On  such  occasions  her  son  noticed  her  many 
a  time  going  up  into  the  bedroom;  he  knew  well  for  what 
purpose,  viz.,  to  lay  her  cares  before  the  Lord ;  and  many  a 
time  did  he  see  the  answer  coming,  as  if  by  express,  from 
heaven,  and  the  people  flocking  into  the  shop  the  following 
day,  until  the  till  was  quite  full  by  the  time  the  traveller 
arrived. 

She  used  to  go  to  Wrexham  fair  in  order  to  buy  things  for 
the  shop.  She  stayed  with  a  friend  in  the  town.  But  she 
always  went  on  her  knees  with  all  her  transactions.  The 
goods  she  bought  were  once  sent  in  a  ship  from  Liverpool,  a 
new  ship,  the  Marchioness  of  Anglesea  ;  and  this  was  lost,  with 
all  on  board,  and  all  the  goods  bought  went  into  the  deep. 
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But  she  mentioned  not  a  word  about  it  to  John  Elias,  so  that 
he  was  not  hindered  in  the  slightest  with  his  work.  She  trans- 
acted all  the  business ;  and  her  name  was  on  the  sign  above 
the  door. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CHARACTER  OF  HIS  PREACHING. 

His  great  popularity — How  far  popularity  is  to  be  depended  upon — 
Early  training  for  the  pulpit — Mode  of  preparing  his  sermons — The 
strength  of  his  character  as  a  preacher — Dramatic  power — The 
true  test  of  eloquence— Effect  of  his  preaching. 

John  Elias  was  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest 
preacher  that  ever  appeared  in  Wales.  He  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  popular  preacher  in  the  land.  He  became  so 
from  the  first.  We  saw  him  as  a  young  man  in  the  Llanfair 
Association ;  they  did  not,  indeed,  appoint  him  to  preach, 
but  to  commence  the  service  by  reading  and  praying.  His 
fervent  prayer  made  a  greater  impression  upon  the  congrega- 
tion than  all  the  sermons  of  that  Association,  and  when  the 
meetings  were  over,  and  the  people  returned  home,  it  was  not 
the  sermons  heard  they  spoke  of,  but  the  prayer  of  the 
young  man.  He  was  always  popular  even  in  his  own 
home  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was 
popular  with  all  classes  of  people ;  men  of  wealth  and  title 
went  to  hear  John  Elias  gladly.  He  could  command  a  con- 
gregation, wherever  he  went,  in  any  part  of  North  or  South 
Wales,  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day.  And  when  he  went  to 
London,  which  happened  once  every  two  years,  ministers  and 
clergymen,  literary  men,  poets,  men  of  learning  and  culture 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him.  When 
he  visited  Liverpool,  which  was  very  often,  he  preached  three 
times,  and  even  four  times  on  the  Sunday ;  and  every  day 
during  the  week  there  was  a  service  at  Pall  Mall  Chapel,  at 
twelve  o'clock.  But  the  place  was  always  full,  and  the  people 
were  never  tired  of  listening  to  him.    He  preached  in  nearly  all 
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the  Associations.  He  officiated  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bala 
Association  in  the  year  1797,  and  he  preached  in  every 
succeeding  one  until  the  time  of  his  death,  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  1832,  when  he  was  prevented  by  an  accident,  which 
happened  unto  him  while  he  was  on  the  way  there. 

Popularity  is  not  the  sole  test ;  but  popularity  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  term,  and  that  continued  for  a  lifetime,  is  the  best 
test  we  can  go  by  in  the  case  of  a  preacher.  A  preacher  is  for 
his  day  and  for  his  time.  He  is  not  a  man  for  posterity  in 
any  way.  The  founder  of  Christianity  was  popular  enough  in 
his  day,  and  his  sermons  and  work  are  the  foundations  of  all 
others.  But  in  the  case  of  all  other  preachers,  the  trans- 
mission of  their  sermons  to  posterity  is  often  the  result  of 
accident.  The  great  thing  is  for  their  sermons  to  do  the  work 
of  the  day  and  the  time.  It  may,  indeed,  yield  us  an  amount 
of  pleasure,  when  the  battle  is  over,  and  the  warrior  is  gone, 
to  look  at  the  weapons  he  employed — the  sword,  the  cannon, 
and  the  balls  he  used,  but  they  are  of  no  more  use  for  the  field. 
We  look  at  the  sermon  after  the  preacher  is  dead,  but  what  we 
find  is  not  much.  The  greatest  factor  in  the  sermon  is  the 
man  himself :  his  spirit,  his  soul,  his  body,  his  face,  his  eye, 
his  voice,  his  hands,  with  all  their  movements,  are  essential 
parts  of  the  sermon.  And  the  effect  produced  is  due  much 
more  to  these  than  to  that  accumulation  of  ideas  and  words 
which  we  call  a  '*  sermon."  That  is  but  the  dead  cannon 
ball.  The  real  sermon  is  the  cannon,  the  powder,  the  fire,  the 
ball,  the  momentum,  the  crash,  and  catastrophe.  The 
difference  between  two  printed  sermons  may  be  very  great. 
One  is  the  sermon  of  a  preacher  who  made  but  little  im- 
pression upon  the  people  of  his  day ;  the  other  is  the  sermon 
of  a  man  that  was  followed  by  thousands  wherever  he  went. 
The  first  sermon  may  appear  much  superior  to  the  second  in 
thought  and  expression  ;  the  second  contains  but  the  most 
common  truths  in  ordinary  language.  The  comparison  between 
them,  we  say,  is  futile.  It  matters  little  how  they  appear 
now,  the  chief  element  is  gone — the  man,  the  body,  the 
soul  and  spirit  are  gone.  And  here  the  glory  of  the  latter 
may  far  exceed  the  glory  of  the  former.    What  remains  falls 
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very  much  into  the  ordinary  class  of  printed  essays  upon 
religious  subjects.  We  do  not  now  see  much  in  the  sermons 
of  John  Elias  as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us ;  but  the 
fact  is,  we  have  but  mere  skeletons  of  them.  If  they 
had  been  taken  down  verbatim  at  the  time  they  were  delivered, 
we  should  have  been  able  to  judge  far  better  of  the  great 
factor  that  is  gone.  The  same  is  true  of  the  sermons  of 
Whitefield,  Daniel  Rowlands,  and  others.  The  productions  of 
these  men  are  much  on  a  level  to  us  at  the  present  day.  The 
great  truths  set  forth  are  the  same.  But  it  was  not  these 
remains  that  performed  those  wonders  ;  it  was  not  these 
thoughts  and  these  words  alone  that  made  something  creep  over 
men  from  head  to  foot ;  it  was  not  these  that  made  the  hair 
stand  on  end,  and  caused  men  to  cast  themselves  on  their 
faces  on  the  ground.  It  was  the  man  that  used  them,  the 
spirit  whose  instrument  they  were,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
whose  personality  was  felt  to  be  in  the  near  background. 

John  Elias  obtained  no  University  training ;  he  was  never 
at  a  college ;  the  only  schooling  he  had  was  for  a  few  months 
with  Mr.  Richardson,  Carnarvon ;  but  he  had  taken  immense 
pains  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency.  He  toiled  hard  day  and 
night  in  order  to  know  something  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  make  a  better  use  of  commentaries.  He 
attained  some  proficiency  also  in  the  English  language.  He 
was  a  hard  student,  and  he  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  enrich 
his  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  such  as  history,  science,  &c. 
A  college  training  is  possibly  the  best,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
way  of  training  the  mind.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways ; 
and  it  is  not  seldom  that  we  find  a  business  man,  with  an 
intellect  better  trained  than  he  who  has  gone  through  his 
University  career.  John  Elias,  however,  had  a  mind  that  was 
well  trained ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there 
was  no  other  mind  in  Wales  at  the  time  better  equipped  with 
knowledge  of  every  kind. 

He  took  the  greatest  pains  in  the  preparation  of  his 
sermons.  He  always  prayed  to  God  for  "something  to  say" 
to  the  people.  He  told  a  friend  once  that  he  always  had  a 
sermon   to    preach,  if   required,   but    that    this    was   a  very 
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different  thing  from  having  "  something  to  say "  to  them. 
How  often  we  hear  preachers  preaching  without  anything  to 
say.  It  is  but  a  mere  essay,  which  neither  themselves  nor  the 
people  care  for.  How  different  it  is  when  a  man  has  some- 
thing to  say — a  message  from  God  !  John  Elias,  then,  always 
went  to  God  for  something  to  say.  He  was  in  agony  of  mind 
till  he  found  it.  After  fixing  upon  his  text  by  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  he  would  consult  the  various  commentaries 
within  his  reach  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  full  meaning  of  the 
words.  But  his  mind  was  of  an  original  cast,  and,  guided  by 
these  helps,  he  always  took  his  own  view.  He  had  strong 
reasoning  powers,  and  was  admitted  to  be  the  most  clear  ex- 
pounder of  Scripture  that  lived  in  that  age.  After  coming  thus 
to  the  full  meaning  of  the  verse,  and  seeing  its  connections, 
he  would  meditate  upon  the  truth  contained  in  it,  and  ar- 
range his  ideas  in  order.  Sometimes  he  would  be  for  a  very 
long  time  composing  a  single  sermon ;  at  other  times,  his 
ideas  would  flow  spontaneously. 

He  did  not  undergo  the  labour  of  carefully  writing.  This 
is  almost  always  the  case  with  great  preachers.  They  write 
their  sermons  in  the  beginning  of  their  career,  in  order  to 
attain  sufficient  accuracy,  and  then  they  leave  it  off,  feeling 
that  it  only  creates  a  gap  between  them  and  the  people.  Such 
is  also  the  case  with  nearly  all  great  orators.  John  Elias  took 
the  greatest  care  to  prepare  his  sermons  in  the  way  of 
thoroughly  mastering  his  subject,  and  enriching  his  mind 
with  thought  and  meditation  upon  it ;  but  as  to  the  language 
he  tells  us  he  did  not  prepare  it.  He  depended  upon 
the  mastery  of  language  which  he  himself  had  acquired,  and 
especially  upon  the  help  of  the  Spirit  of  God  at  the  time, 
guiding  his  mind  to  the  most  appropriate  words.  If  a  man 
has  something  to  say  he  is  sure  to  know  how  to  say  it.  And 
if  he  troubles  his  mind  too  much  about  the  way  of  saying  it, 
power  will  be  lost.  Pitt's  advice  to  Lord  Mornington  was 
"  In  your  speeches  you  think  more  of  your  words  than  of  your 
ideas.  In  order  to  succeed  you  must  think  of  your  ideas,  and 
let  the  words  take  care  of  themselves."  Fronto  was  said  to 
he  most  "finished"  in  his  speeches;  but  they  were  rather 
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empty  of  ideas.  The  less  he  had  to  say  the  more  trouble  he 
had  in  saying  it.  A  man  of  a  strong,  grasping  mind  ;  a  man 
who  grapples  with  great  thoughts ;  a  man  with  a  keen  and 
strong  perception  of  ideas,  is  not  likely  to  fetter  himself  much 
with  the  way  of  expression. 

We  cannot  call  John  Elias  a  great  thinker  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term.  He  did  not  strike  out  new  veins  of 
thought;  he  would  not  generally  elicit  from  his  hearers  the 
expression,  "  How  original !  "  He  did  not  in  any  way  take  a 
philosophic  view  of  his  theme.  When  he  took  a  text,  he  did 
not  endeavour  so  much  to  find  the  great  underlying  principle 
or  law  ;  he  did  not  concern  himself  about  the  "  conception  " 
of  his  sermon,  and  about  developing  it  into  a  complete 
symmetrical  whole.  Again,  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  poetical 
preacher.  There  was  in  him  not  much  beauty  of  fancy  and 
richness  of  imagery.  Long,  rounded  sentences  and  finished 
periods  he  did  not  at  all  pride  himself  in.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  rested  his  power  either  upon  philosophy, 
poetry,  language,  or  illustration.  Not  but  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  each  of  these.  The  strength  of  his  character  as  a 
preacher  lay  somewhere  else.  Where  ?  In  the  hold  which 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  had  taken  upon  his  own  spirit. 

Everything  depends  upon  what  appears  important  to  a  man. 
This  it  is  which  rules  the  life  of  every  one.     No  man  ever 
becomes  greater  than  his  ideals.     With  some,  money,  pleasure 
are  greatest ;  with  others,  philosophy,  poetry,  oratory,  learning ; 
and  so  they  shape  their  lives.     With  John  Elias  the  greatest 
thing  was  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  the  scheme  of  God  for 
accomplishing  it.     The  truths  of  God's  Word  had  taken  hold 
of  his  spirit,  and  his  spirit   had  taken   hold   of  them   with 
almost  infinite  intensity.     With  him,  therefore,  the  beautiful    \ 
imagery  of  Plato  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  the  profound  thinking 
of  Calvin  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  would  appear  to  be  out  of  I 
place,  and  even  to  lack  earnestness.     What  is  great  with  God  / 
was  great  with  him,  though  God  does  not  in  any  way  disre-( 
gard  philosophy  and  poetry,  &c.     Nor  did  he,  whenever  they ' 
served  the  purpose   of  his    great   mission.      This,  then,  we 
say,  was  the  chief  and  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
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preaching  of  John  EUas.  A  man  changes  his  ideals  as  he 
advances  in  years ;  but  it  is  generally  a  long  while  before  a 
man's  ideal  comes  to  this  sublime  height.  John  Elias,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  come  to  it  rather  early  in  his  career, 
and  it  swayed  everything  ever  after. 

Though  John  Elias  did  not  possess  the  high  imaginative 
powers  of  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  yet  he  possessed  an  imagi- 
nation of  no  inferior  kind,  some  degree  of  which  is  always 
essential  to  dramatic  power.  In  the  dramatic  qualities  no 
preacher  in  Wales  ever  surpassed  him.  If  the  imagi- 
native power  of  the  Welsh  pulpit  reached  its  climax  in 
Robert  Roberts,  Christmas  Evans,  and  John  Jones ;  if  the 
Divine  unction  in  Henry  Rees  ;  and  the  Welsh  intonement 
in  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  certainly  the  dramatic  power  of  the 
Welsh  pulpit  reached  its  highest  intensity  in  John  Elias. 
The  power  of  language  he  possessed,  the  clearness  of 
expression  and  utterance  which  he  had,  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  his  person  and  presence,  were  eminently  helpful 
in  him  to  the  development  of  the  dramatic.  His  motions 
and  actions  were  perfect.  His  descriptive  powers  were  such 
that  his  hearers  forgot  all  notions  of  time  and  space.  We 
saw  him  preaching  in  Bangor  upon  the  words,  "  And  Agrippa 
said  unto  Paul,  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian," 
and  describing  Paul  standing  in  his  chains  with  such  vividness 
that  a  seaman  who  stood  near  Mr.  Jones,  Talsarn,  cried  out, 
"  Shame !  shame !  Strike  off  those  chains  from  the  man's 
hands  ! "  We  remember,  also,  the  reference  made  already 
to  a  sermon  of  his  in  South  Wales,  when  he  described  the 
crucifixion  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Richards 
the  father  of  H.  Richards,  M.P.,  said  afterwards  that  he  saw  it 
taking  place  on  the  hill  hard  by.  We  need  only  refer  to  the 
descriptions  given  of  him  at  the  Holyhead  Association  in 
pp.  268-70,  and  again  at  Bala  in  pp.  248,  49,  &c.,  in  order  to 
justify  our  assertion  that  the  dramatic  intensity  of  the  W^elsh 
Pulpit  reached  its  climax  in  the  eminent  orator  from 
Anglesey. 

The  test  of  true  eloquence  is  its  effect  upon  the  lives  of  the 
hearers.     Tested  by  that,   the  eloquence  of  John  Elias  was 
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really  great,  for,  almost  without  exception,  wherever  he 
preached  there  were  many  conversions  and  great  additions 
to  the  church.  When  he  first  came  to  Anglesey  there 
were  but  few  chapels,  and  those  were  small;  there  were 
but  few  members  of  churches,  and  those  were  scattered. 
But  during  the  time  that  he  ministered  in  the  country  the 
members  increased  to  thousands ;  forty-four  chapels  were 
built,  many  of  them  large  and  commodious ;  and  the  Sunday- 
schools  flourished  in  all  directions.  The  year  after  his  death 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles*  wrote  from  Bala  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
E.  Morgan,  Syston,  Leicestershire,  that  in  all  his  journeys 
through  Wales  he  had  not  heard  of  any  one  minister  whose 
preaching  had  been  so  universally  blessed  to  the  conversion 
of  sinners  as  that  of  John  Elias  ;  that  almost  in  every  country 
place,  village,  or  town,  one  could  find  some  one  ascribing 
his  conversion  to  the  preaching  of  this  man.  His  preaching 
was  thus  accompanied  at  all  times  by  saving  power.  Before 
he  arrived,  possibly,  the  people  of  the  place,  if  they  had 
never  heard  him,  felt  the  keenest  curiosity  to  see  and  hear 
him.  They  were  anxious  to  put  their  own  measure  upon  him, 
and  to  see  whether  his  sermons  were  poetical  or  highly 
philosophical,  and  whether  he  came  up  with  their  ideal  of 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  John  Elias  came ;  he  preached ; 
but  all  this  idle  curiosity  vanished  like  the  mountain  mist  on 
a  summer  day.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  their  souls  and 
spirits  were  absorbed  with  greater  things.  Trifles  vanished ; 
great  realities  appeared  ;  God  became  great,  and  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  precious  blood ;  and  they  left  the  meeting  in  an 
agonising  struggle  for  their  own  salvation. 

The  effect  which  followed  the  preaching  of  John  Elias  has 
been  described  by  eye-witnesses  as  somewhat  similar  to  the 
effect  of  a  strong  wind  upon  a  field  of  ripe  corn.  The  rushing 
wind  bursts  at  first  upon  one  part  of  the  field,  and  the  yellow 
corn  bends  and  waves  to  and  fro  ;  then  the  gust  increases 
and  spreads  over  other  parts  of  the  field,  till  at  last  the  whole 
field  is  under  the  sway  of  the  wind.     So  with  the  preaching  of 

*  The  eminent  grandson  of  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Bala. 
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John  Elias  on  the  Green.  At  first  the  rush  of  feeling  would 
pass  over  one  portion  of  the  congregation — that  portion 
nearest  the  platform ;  then  over  other  portions,  then  others 
still ;  then  another  rush,  stronger  than  before,  would  pass  over 
all  the  multitude  at  once ;  or,  like  a  wave,  it  would  pass  over 
those  nearest  the  desk  to  begin  ;  then,  the  tide  coming  in, 
another  higher  wave  would  rise,  and  pass  farther  over  the 
multitude,  until  at  last,  the  tide  at  its  highest,  the  waves 
passed  over  the  whole  congregation  over  and  over  again. 

The  Rev.  Simon  Lloyd,  B.A.,  Bala,  who  was  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  had  joined  the  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  did  not  believe  much  in  the  outward  manifesta- 
tions of  feeling  which  could  be  seen  in  some  of  the  meetings 
at  that  time.  He  states  that  John  Elias  was  once  preaching  on 
the  Green,  at  Bala,  and  that  he  was  unable  for  a  long  time  to 
make  any  impression  upon  the  people.  For  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  sermon  was,  as  many  said,  a  very  hard 
one  ;  but  just  a  little  before  the  end  there  burst  forth  a  flood 
of  influence  and  power.  The  reverend  gentleman  himself 
could  not  help  seeing  and  feeling  the  eflect  of  it,  and  he  said, 
"  I  never  saw  such  a  clear  evidence  of  Divine  power  in  my 
life." 


CHAPTER   XL 

CHARACTER    OF    HIS    PREACHING    {cOTlfinued). 

The  sources  of  his  power — Meditation  and  prayer — Great  solemnity — 
Person  and  mode  of  delivery — Description  of  his  preaching  by  Dr. 
Owen  Thomas — Not  always  powerful — Sermon  in  Bangor — Clear- 
ness and  power  of  expression— Lack  of  humour — Great  self-assertion 
— Severe  aspect  of  his  preaching. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  sources  of  the  power  which  this  man 
possessed  in  the  pulpit,  they  are  not  difficult  to  find.  John 
Elias,  though  he  read  extensively,  made  the  Bible  his  chief 
book.  He  was  with  it  every  day,  and  would  even  bring  it 
down  with  him  to  his  meals  ;  other  books  were  but  helps  ; 
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they  were  never  allowed  to  trespass  upon  the  place  or  time 
due  to  the  Bible.  At  that  time  in  Wales,  and  also  in  England, 
newspapers  and  serials  were  uncommon  enough  ;  what 
papers  there  were,  were  few  and  far  between ;  very  few  new 
books  were  published  ;  and  there  was  no  great  stir  about  this 
and  the  other  new  thing.  The  preachers  of  that  age  could 
devote  the  time  they  had  mostly  to  the  Bible,  if  so  inclined  ; 
and  this  was  the  case  without  exception  with  the  great 
preachers  of  the  day ;  and  one  main  reason,  no  doubt,  why 
the  preaching  of  our  age  is  weaker,  is  that  our  energies  are 
spread  over  a  wider  field.  We  have  our  papers,  our  reviews, 
our  serials,  our  new  books,  &c.  And  many  are  not  satis- 
fied without  knowing  something  about  everything.  We  will 
have  our  smattering  at  least,  and  there  is  amongst  some 
a  mania  or  "foppery  of  universality."  But  our  powers  are 
not  greater  than  those  of  our  fathers,  therefore  our  preaching 
suffers.  We  have  not  the  same  strong  grasp  of  Gospel  truth 
as  they  had ;  we  are  not  moved  to  the  same  depth  of  soul 
and  spirit  as  they  were ;  and  there  are  some  wise  men  that 
tell  us  that  the  age  of  preaching  is  gone ;  a  fallacy  of  non- 
observation  and  mal-observation  of  facts.  It  is  a  false  and 
groundless  generalization  to  say  that  great  preachers  will  arise 
no  more,  simply  because  we  have  not  seen  many  during  the 
last  fifty  years ;  or,  indeed,  because  some  have  not  seen  any 
such  phenomenon  in  the  Church  they  happen  to  be  members 
of.  To  say  that  the  diminished  influence  of  the  preaching  of 
our  age  is  due  to  the  spread  of  education,  and  the  different 
circumstances  of  our  time,  is  to  mistake  the  cause  altogether. 
Man's  relations  to  God  will  be  still  the  same,  whatever  the 
state  of  education  may  be.  This  decay  of  preaching  can  be 
much  better  accounted  for  in  another  way.  The  minds  of  the 
preachers,  and  of  the  people,  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
drawn  away  from  the  Gospel.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  very  many  ;  their  powers  are  squandered  and  not 
concentrated.  The  Bible  is  the  pabulum  of  souls  ;  but  the 
men  of  our  time  do  not  feed  so  much  upon  it ;  it  was 
ambrosia  and  nectar  the  gods  fed  upon  ;  it  was  the  Bible  that 
these  preachers  of  the  Gospel  fed  upon.     They  found  the 
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words  of  the  Lord,  and  they  did  eat  them,  and  they  were 
unto  them  sweeter  than  honey,  and  than  the  honey-comb,  and 
it  was  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  their  heart.  The  preachers  of 
the  present  age  do  not  feed  so  much  upon  this  kind  of  food, 
but  often  upon  withered  leaves  and  wild  herbage  on  the  way- 
side. The  age  of  the  megatherium,  the  mastodon,  and  the 
giants,  is  gone  say  they.  Not  at  all ;  let  them  but  feed  upon 
the  pabulum  of  giants,  and  that  age  is  yet  to  come. 

It  is  clear  that  John  Elias  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
study  in  communion  with  God.  A  servant  that  was  in  his 
employ  said  of  him  that  he  would  often  come  out  of  it 
with  his  tears  flowing  profusely  over  his  face,  his  soul  full  of 
heavenly  fire  ;  and  he  could  not  restrainhim  self  from  telling 
his  family  of  the  deep  heavenly  feelings  he  enjoyed. 
Another  servant  of  his,  that  was  in  his  employ  for  a  long  period, 
said  that  she  could  never  forget  the  tears  which  she  often 
found  upon  the  chair  in  his  study  on  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit,  and  by  which  he  knelt  before  God.  And  she 
said  of  him  that  his  face  appeared  to  shine  many  a  time  when 
he  came  out  of  his  study. 

After  his  death,  Mrs.  Jones,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Jones,  Talsarn,  went  to  visit  Mrs.  Elias  in  her  affliction.  The 
study  was  locked,  and  no  one  had  ventured  into  it  since  John 
Elias  left  it.  Mrs.  Elias  unlocked  the  door,  and  they  went  in 
together  with  great  sadness  and  solemnity.  Mrs.  Elias  then 
said,  pointing  to  the  ground,  where  the  carpet  had  been  quite 
worn  out :  "  This  is  the  place  where  he  bent  his  knees  to 
pray ;  I  often  came  to  call  him  to  breakfast  and  found  him  on 
his  knees.  And  on  this  very  spot  I  frequently  wiped  away  a 
flood  of  tears.  I  saw  him  many  a  time  with  the  tears  flowing 
in  streams  down  his  face ;  and  from  mere  awe  and  reverence 
I  was  not  able  to  say  a  word.  I  remember  going  with  him 
once  to  the  Association  at  Bangor.  We  were  driving  in  a 
small  phaeton.  My  husband  had  the  reins.  But  when  we  were 
drawing  near  to  the  town,  and  when  some  of  the  buildings  of 
the  city  appeared  in  the  distance,  he  suddenly  threw  me  the 
reins,  and  fell  down  on  his  knees,  praying  fervently,  and  the 
tears  flowing  down  his  cheeks  upon  the  bottom  of  the  car. 
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And  in  great  agony  of  mind  he  cried  out,   '  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things  ?'  " 

His  mode  of  ascending  the  pulpit  was  pecuHar.  Watch  this 
in  the  case  of  any  preacher — it  will  not  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  he  has  a  message  from  God  or  not.  John  Elias 
ascended  the  pulpit  with  the  gravity  of  a  man  that  had  just 
come  from  immediate  communion  with  God.  He  was  a  man 
that  always  felt  the  solemnity  of  his  position.  The  remark 
has  been  made,  and  it  is  true,  that  every  preacher  should  have 
an  atmosphere  of  reverence  around  him,  which  should  make 
frivolity  impossible  in  his  presence.  If  any  man  lived  in  this 
atmosphere  of  reverence,  John  Elias  did.  He  was  always 
grave,  but  that  gravity  assumed  greater  solemnity  still  in  the 
pulpit.  He  never  condescended  to  tell  any  amusing  anec- 
dotes ;  he  always  avoided  everything  which  would  tend  in  any 
way  to  put  the  people  in  a  light  mood.  All  lightness  and 
laughter,  frivolity  and  vanity,  withered  away  under  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  his  presence. 

He  was  erect  and  tall,  a  man  of  about  five  feet  ten ;  thin 
and  bony,  complexion  dark,  his  eyes  grey  and  intensely  pene- 
trating, high  cheek  bones,  lips  compressed.  His  looks,  though 
not  defiant,  betokened  a  man  not  to  be  awed  by  anything,  and 
of  the  most  determined  boldness.  His  voice  was  clear,  pene- 
trating, and  strong,  devoid  of  music,  however,  until  it  ex- 
pressed the  pathetic  love  of  the  Gospel.  He  held  a  perfect 
mastery  over  it,  and  could  modulate  and  vary  it  at  will.  John 
Elias  had  a  certain  peculiar  explosion  of  voice  at  times,  which 
was  very  effective ;  which  he  had  taken  up  and  utilised  from  the 
old  preacher,  John  Jones,  Bodynolwyn.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  passion.  His  utterance  was 
clear  and  defined  from  the  beginning  of  his  discourse  ;  but  as 
he  advanced  in  his  theme,  he  seemed  to  acquire  new  impulses 
and  new  accelerations  of  force.  The  flow  of  his  emotions 
became  deeper,  and  the  warmth  steadily  advanced  to  an  intense 

^ap     heat.     Dr.  Owen  Thomas,  who  knew  him  well,  and  heard  him 

|B    often,  writes  of  him  : — 

^H      "  He  commences  his  sermon  with  a  few  apt  and  clear  re- 
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text,  or  from  some  special  connection  with  the  context ; 
remarks  common  and  trite  enough,  but  from  his  lips  clothed 
with  new  freshness,  and  leading  naturally  to  the  text  he  has 
taken  up.  Then  he  expounds  the  meaning  of  it  with  great 
skill,  showing  its  relations  to  the  context,  dwelUng  especially 
upon  the  meaning  of  particular  words.  He  often  refers  to 
various  translations,  to  Eastern  rights  and  customs,  to  Jewish 
lore  and  tradition,  and  to  the  relations  of  the  Jey^ish  nation 
to  the  nations  around.  He  mentions,  perhaps,  the  views  of 
Ains worth,  Pool,  Lightfoot,  Lowth,  Horsely,  Campbell,  Mac- 
knight,  Owen,  or  Leigh.  He  rejects  one  view  altogether,  though 
supported  by  great  names  ;  he  hesitates  as  to  two  other  views 
which  to  accept ;  finally,  he  brings  reasons,  critical  or  exposi- 
tory, theological  or  historical,  for  the  one  he  considers  the 
right,  until  his  hearers,  to  a  man,  are  convinced  that  that  is  the 
right  view  and  no  other ;  and  until  that  verse  is  henceforth 
perfectly  familiar  to  them.  In  fact,  between  the  exposition  of 
the  text,  and  the  sermon  which  follows,  that  text  is  for  ever 
indelibly  impressed  upon  their  minds.  Whenever  his  old 
hearers  to  the  present  day  hear  or  read  many  a  verse  in  scrip- 
ture, they  invariably  associate  them  with  the  sermons  of  John 
Elias.  After  he  has  fully  explained  his  text,  he  divides  it,  and 
draws  out  before  his  hearers  the  subjects  of  his  remarks.  .  .  . 
We  remember  him  preaching  in  the  Carnarvon  Association  in 
the  year  1836,  upon  James  i.  21,  upon  receiving  '  the  engrafted 
word,'  when  he  spoke  upon  'engrafting'  with  such  light,  pro- 
priety, and  effect,  that  one  man  in  leaving  the  field  after  the 
sermon,  said,  '  Well,  whatever  other  good  I  may  have  received 
in  this  Association,  I  know  now  how  to  engraft  ! '  But  though 
the  subject  he  has  lies  in  his  text,  he  ranges  over  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth  for  elucidating  materials.  He  speaks 
distinctly,  powerfully,  effectively.  The  congregation  is  in  his 
hand,  and  the  eyes  of  all  are  upon  him  ;  no  one  sleeping,  no. 
one  smiling,  no  one  inattentive.  Thus  he  advances  till  he 
finishes  with  the  first  head.  And  when  that  is  done,  the  con- 
viction remains  in  the  minds  of  all  that  that  matter  is  settled. 
Touch  it  not ;  there  let  it  rest  for  ever.  And,  above  all,  re- 
member its  inevitable  and  awful  relation  to  your  personal  self 
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Again,  with  perfect  self  possession,  he  goes  on  with  the  second 
head.  He  still  keeps  to  the  words  of  his  text,  but  he  draws 
out  of  them  a  meaning  which  has  never  come  to  the  mind  of 
any  one  there  before.  He  holds  it  before  his  hearers  with  such 
light,  that  he  carries  the  sanction  of  every  mind  and  con- 
science in  the  place.  He  speaks  clearly,  strongly,  authoritatively. 
Soon  there  appears  in  himself  a  strange  agitation  of  feeling. 
His  emotions  are  on  fire ;  his  eyes  flash ;  his  voice  acquires 
somewhat  of  an  unearthly  tone  and  a  supernatural  force.  By 
this  the  external  appearance  of  the  preacher  has  undergone  a 
great  change ;  he  seems  to  be  several  inches  taller  than  before. 
His  body  writhes  in  convulsion  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
upheaving  power  of  the  volcanic  fire  hid  in  his  breast.  At 
times  he  looks  amazed,  terror-stricken,  and  in  dismay ;  he  draws 
in  his  cheeks  in  a  peculiar  manner,  compresses  his  lips ;  he 
seems  to  be  gazing  upon  an  awe-inspiring  vision,  and  unable 
yet  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  it,  and  to  describe  it  properly. 
But,  after  a  pause,  he  stretches  forth  his  hand,  the  forefinger 
of  which  plays  as  if  it  had  an  independent  life  of  its  own  ;  the 
idea  flashes  forth  like  the  lightning ;  the  crash  of  the  thunder 
follows ;  the  pattering  rain  falls  ;  the  people  feel  like  Israel  at 
the  foot  of  Sinai ;  the  shrieks  of  many  are  heard, — like  that 
man  in  Brynsiencyn,  who,  on  an  occasion  of  the  kind,  suddenly 
said  '  Oh  !  for  Evan  Richards,*  Carnarvon,  or  some  one  for 
a  single  moment,  lest  we  die ! ' — and  the  sighing,  the  groaning, 
and  the  weeping  becomes  general,  and  the  terrors  of  God 
penetrate  the  place.  But  with  that,  however,  comes  a  change 
over  the  preacher,  and  the  greatest  love  and  tenderness  beam 
in  his  countenance,  his  voice  becomes  pathetic,  and  he  declares 
the  Gospel  of  redemption  in  all  its  riches — the  Saviour  who 
died  that  the  guilty  might  live — and  this  with  such  an  unction 
and  with  such  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  he 
himself  had  experienced  it,  that  hope  dawns  again  upon  the 
most  despondent  in  the  place;  the  black  and  threatening 
clouds  are  dispelled ;  the  sky  becomes  clear ;  the  sun  rises, 
and  the  shadow  of  death  itself  is  turned  into  the  dawn  of  day. 
He  closes  by  prayer,  and  gives  out  a  hymn  as  appropriate  to 
*   A  very  sweet  and  evangelic  preacher. 
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the  subject  of  the  sermon  as  if  it  had  been  composed  purposely 
for  the  occasion,  and  all  the  people  return  to  their  homes 
under  the  deepest  convictions,  some  of  them  saved  to  eternal 
life,  having  passed  through  from  death  into  life."* 

It  appears,  however,  that  John  Elias,  like  others,  was  not 
always  powerful.     He  was  preaching  in  Bangor,  a  little  before 
Whitsuntide,  1835,  on  his  way  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
the  Bala  Association.     His  text  that  night  was  Isa.  vi.  9,  10, 
the  same  text  as  for  the  great  sermon  which  he  preached  on 
the  Green  at  Bala  with  such  effect  a  few  weeks  later.     Dr. 
Owen  Thomas  was  there,  and  he  commenced  the  service  by 
reading  and  praying.    The  sermon  that  evening,  however,  was, 
as  far  as  could  be  seen,  altogether   ineffective.      Every  one 
considered  it  "  hard,"  and  John  Elias  himself.     After  it  was 
over,  he  was  asked  when  he  would  come  again.     He  replied, 
"  The  first  Sunday  evening  after  the  Bala  Association,  on  my 
way   home.      Mr.    Rowland,    Llangeitho,    advised    a    young 
preacher,  if  he   preached  very  happily  in   a   place,  not   to 
hasten  there  again;   but,  if  the  service  was  a  hard  one,  to 
go  there  again  the  first  opportunity.     I  had  here  to-night,  not 
a  hard  service  simply,  but  a  very  hard  one  ;  I  shall  come  here 
again  that  Sunday,  to  see  if  I  can  get  a  better  one."    Dr.  Owen 
Thomas  says  that  this  was  the  most  powerful  occasion  he  ever 
experienced  in  his  life.     The  text  was  Heb.  vi.  7,  8 :  "  For 
the  earth  which  drinketh  in  the  rain  that  cometh  oft  upon  it, 
and  bringeth  forth  herbs  meet  for  them  by  whom  it  is  dressed, 
receiveth  blessing  from  God ;  but  that  which  beareth  thorns 
and  briers  is  rejected,  and  is  nigh  unto  cursing ;  whose  end  is 
to  be  burned."     The  effects  were  indescribable.    He  preached 
for  an  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes ;  and  the  effect  was  so 
great  upon  his  own  constitution  that  he  could  not  venture  to 
preach  again  for  nearly  a  month.     Dr.  Thomas   remembers 
looking  during  the  sermon  upon  the  pillars  which  supported 
the  gallery,  to  see  if  they  were  really  there  as  usual. 

He  had  an  extraordinary  power  of  expression  and  utterance. 
Such  commanding  authority  he  had  when  he  said  anything, 
that  no  one  could  think  of  saying  it  better.     His  articulation 
*  "  Life  of  John  Jones,"  pp.  865—868. 
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and  utterance  of  the  Welsh  language  was  complete  and  perfect. 
David  Cadwaladr"*  had  heard  him  preaching  in  a  Monthly 
Meeting  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  when  some  one  asked 
him  what  kind  of  meeting  they  had  had,  he  said,  "  Well, 
there  was  a  young  weaver  from  Carnarvonshire  who  has  just 
commenced  preaching,  and  they  put  him  to  preach  in  the 
meeting.  May  the  Lord  keep  him  from  error,  for  the  people 
must  believe  what  he  says  ! " 

John  Elias  was  wanting  in  humour.  At  least,  we  have  been 
able  to  see  in  him  but  few  traces  of  that  noble  quality.  His 
mind  was  altogether  bent  to  the  solemn  aspects  of  truth ;  his 
eyes  were  turned  to  the  stern  realities  of  the  other  world; 
with  difficulty  could  he  turn  his  eyes  to  the  imperfections  of 
this  earth.  He  was  like  another  John  the  Baptist,  who  had 
spent  his  time  in  the  wilderness  without  having  seen  much  of 
the  beauty  of  nature.  He  was  as  if  he  had  spent  much  of  his 
life  on  the  rugged  sides  of  Snowdon,  or  under  the  over- 
hanging rocks  of  Eryri ;  as  if  he  had  been  cradled  and 
nurtured  on  the  slopes  of  the  everlasting  mountains,  without 
ever  having  seen  the  lovely  glens  and  valleys,  the  green  fields 
and  the  lilies.  But,  if  he  had  not  seen  these,  he  had  seen 
the  great  ocean,  and  delighted  to  look  at  the  mighty  billows 
that  wash  the  feet  of  these  everlasting  mountains;  and  he 
often  left  the  rugged  slopes  for  the  level  shore  and  the  loud- 
sounding  sea.  It  was  the  great  and  grand,  the  awful  and 
sublime,  that  he  made  his  home  with ;  the  pleasant,  the 
delightful,  and  the  lovely  he  had  no  eye  for.  His  house 
was  built  on  the  rocks  of  law,  justice,  and  eternity,  in  sight  of 
the  ocean  of  everlasting  love.  But,  if  he  did  not  delight  his 
hearers  with  his  humour,  &c.,  he  brought  into  their  bosoms 
joy   unspeakable  and   the  peace   of  God,  which  passeth  all 

*  Dafydu  Cadwaladr  was  born  in  the  year  1752.  He  learned  to  read 
by  observing  the  letters  upon  the  mountain  sheep.  When  there  was  a 
rumour  in  the  country  of  the  spread  of  Popery,  and  that  the  Bible  would 
be  again  in  danger,  he  determined  to  put  a  good  portion  of  it  in  his 
memory,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Thus  he  learnt  out 
by  heart  all  the  New  Testament,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Old.  He 
became  a  preacher,  and  very  well  known  throughout  Wales,  because  he 
travelled  often  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other  for  the  long  period 
of  fifty  years. 
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understanding.  There  was  abundantly  more  of  the  pleasant 
and  delightful  in  Christmas  Evans  and  Williams  Wern ;  and 
they  were  greatly  his  superior  in  the  possession  of  the  quality 
of  humour. 

In  boldness  and  self-assertion  he  was  not  unlike  the  Danton 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  it  requires  no  keen  observer 
to  see  in  him  the  majesty  and  greatness  of  Lord  Chatham, 
devoid  of  all  the  love  of  theatrical  effect  so  prominent  in  him. 
The  language  of  both  was  often  awe-inspiring,  and  the  cast 
of  the  eye  transfixing  as  lightning.  He  also  was  a  terrible 
antagonist ;  for  when  he  defended  a  position  he  brought  down 
the  legions  of  the  other  world.  The  dramatic  power  of  John 
Elias  was  equal  to  that  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  always  accom- 
panied with  the  idea  of  simplicity  and  of  no  effort,  together 
with  the  most  solemn  earnestness. 

The  preaching  of  John  Elias  was  of  a  stern  Puritan  type^ 
and  would  undoubtedly  fall  under  the  condemnation  of  the 
high  literary  authority,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  And  we  must 
admit  that  the  preaching  of  John  Elias  did  assume  a  sterner 
aspect  from  the  reaction  that  took  place  in  Wales  after  the 
advent  of  Arminianism,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  As 
a  defender  of  the  faith,  there  was  a  tendency  in  him  to  ex- 
treme Calvinistic  views.  In  fact,  in  the  year  1814,  he  fell  into 
the  same  error  as  Mr.  Christmas  Evans ;  for  he  composed 
a  sermon  on  the  limits  of  the  Atonement,  taking  the  same 
view  of  equivalence.  He  preached  this  sermon  in  several 
places,  and  at  last  came  to  Denbigh  with  it,  where  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Jones  lived.  Mr.  Jones,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  180), 
was  utterly  opposed  to  such  narrow  views.  Mr.  Elias  lodged 
in  his  house  that  evening.  The  result  of  the  talk  they  had 
together  was,  that  Mr.  Elias  was  perfectly  convinced  of  his 
error,  and  promised  never  to  use  those  expressions  again. 
Such  views  were  also  recognized  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Association  as  a  departure  from  those  of  the  founders  of 
the  Body,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all 
ages.  Though  in  theorizing  about  the  plan  of  salvation,  John 
Elias,  at  one  time  especially,  had  a  tendency  to  extreme 
views,  yet,  even  then,  there  was  no  difference  between  him 
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and  the  rest  of  his  friends  in  presenting  the  Gospel  to  a  lost 
world  j  and  never  did  any  preacher  leave  a  deeper  impression 
in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  that,  if  lost,  the  responsibility 
would  rest  altogether  upon  themselves. 

According  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  "  under  the  eyes  of  this 
generation,  Puritan  Dissent  has  to  execute  an  entire  change  of 
front,  and  to  present  us  with  a  new  reason  for  its  existing," 
He  means  that  the  doctrines  of  election  and  justification  by 
faith  cannot  be  maintained  and  preached  now  as  they  were 
years  ago.  '"I  hold,'  says  White  field,  in  the  forcible  style 
which  so  took  his  hearers'  fancy,  '  I  hold  that  a  certain 
number  are  elected  from  eternity,  and  these  must  and  shall 
be  saved,  and  the  rest  of  mankind  must  and  shall  be 
damned.'  A  Calvinistic  Puritan  now-a-days  must  be  either 
a  fervid  Welsh  Dissenter  or  a  strenuous  Particular  Baptist 
in  some  remote  place  in  the  country,  not  to  be  a  little 
staggered  at  this  sort  of  expression.""^ 

Whitefield,  like  many  others  in  their  day,  gave  undue  and 
unjustifiable  prominence  to  the  doctrine  of  election ;  and  they 
spoke  as  if  they  knew  all  about  it,  and  exhibited  far  too 
much  of  that  want  of  reverence  which  Paul  writes  of  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than 
to  select  a  single  sentence  like  the  above,  and  condemn  on  its 
account  all  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  and  the  Puritans.  It 
was  not  election  nor  justification  that  George  Whitefield 
preached,  but  a  crucified  Saviour ;  and  all  the  success  which 
followed  his  preaching  was  due  to  that.  What  is  true  of 
George  Whitefield  is  true  of  the  preaching  of  John  Elias. 
The  preaching  which  Mr.  Arnold  would  condemn  most  in 
Wales  was  the  preaching  of  Daniel  Rowlands  in  the  first  few 
years  of  his  ministry,  when  he  was  not  a  Dissenter,  but  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  together  with  that 
of  John  Elias.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  preaching  of  the 
others  would  be  liable  to  any  such  objection,  when  rightly 
understood  ;  neither  ought  that  of  Daniel  Rowlands  and 
John  Elias  to  be.  If  Mr.  Arnold  had  known  anything 
about  Welsh  preaching,  beside  hearsay,   he  would  certainly 

*  See  Preface  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  "  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism." 
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not  have  made  the  above  remarks.  Whatever  preaching  of  law 
and  justice  and  human  depravity  even  John  Elias  indulged 
in,  was  only  preparatory  to  the  preaching  of  Christ,  both  in 
the  sufficiency  of  His  life,  death,  and  intercession,  and  in  all 
His  "  mildness  and  sweet  reasonableness." 

The  best  way  of  meeting  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  about  the  Puritans  is  by  a  bold  denial.  To  preach  the 
doctrines  of  election,  justification  by  faith,  &c.,  is  not  Puri- 
tanism. This  belongs  to  churches  that  are  not  considered 
Puritan,  quite  as  much  as  to  them.  This  is  not  even 
essential  to  Puritanism.  What  is  it,  then  ?  Simply  an 
accident  that  happened  to  Puritanism.  Great  prominence 
was  given  by  several  preachers  to  these  doctrines.  Nor  does 
it  owe  its  success  to  the  preaching  of  these  doctrines.  The 
preaching  upon  which  depended  the  prosperity  of  Puritanism 
was  the  preaching  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour  of  sinners.  Theoriz- 
ing and  dwelling  inordinately  upon  dogmas  has  not  been 
successful  amongst  Puritans  more  than  Anglicans.  In  fact,  it 
is  in  proportion  to  its  departure  from  the  simple  preaching 
of  Christ  as  Saviour,  and  the  prominence  given  to  the  preach- 
ing of  dogmas,  that  Puritanism  has  failed.  We  speak  more 
especially  of  Wales,  though  it  is  true  of  England  and  other  coun- 
tries. In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  the  Wesleyans 
appeared  in  Wales,  and  when,  consequently,  all  the  Calvinistic 
bodies  fell  upon  the  defensive,  and  gave  undue  prominence  to 
the  preaching  of  special  dogmas,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
from  that  very  moment  a  deadly  chill  passed  over  the 
churches,  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  preachers  for  the  salvation 
of  men  was  lost,  and  the  hearers  fell  off  by  thousands.  See 
e.g.  the  remarks  which  have  preceded  upon  the  effect  in  Angle- 
sey on  the  Baptists  alone  (pp.  170-1).  It  was  in  so  far  as  they 
did  not  preach  dogmas,  but  the  truth  of  Christ  as  Saviour,  that 
they  succeeded.  It  was  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
preachers  and  hearers  forgot  these  doctrines,  which  Mr. 
Arnold  makes  the  pillars  and  centres  of  Puritanism,  that  Puri- 
tanism was  followed  in  Wales  with  such  an  overwhelming 
success  that  to-day  the  Nonconforming  bodies,  Puritan  almost 
to  a  man,  have  about  1,100,000  adherents  in  the  Principality, 
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the  rest  consisting  of  Anglicans  and  those  who  go  nowhere 
at  all,  to  the  number  of  about  474,000.  Never,  we  say, 
in  any  country,  was  preaching  followed  by  a  greater  depar- 
ture from  iniquity.  Instead  of  the  darkness,  cruelty,  persecu- 
tion, crime,  and  immorality  of  former  days,  we  have  now,  on 
our  hills  and  in  our  valleys,  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
kindness,  goodness,  faith,  mildness,  seli-control,  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  And  of  all  the  preachers  of  Wales,  no 
one  left  a  deeper  and  more  lasting  effect  upon  the  characters 
and  lives  of  Welshmen  than  John  Elias. 


WILLIAM    WILLIAMS, 

WERN. 


"Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus,  but  use  all 
gently ;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind 
of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it 

smoothness Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion 

be  your  tutor  :  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action  ;^  with 
this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature." 

Shakespeare. 


*'As  an  observer  of  life,  of  manners,  of  all  the  shades  of  human  character, 
he  stands  in  the  first  class.  And  what  he  observed  he  had  the  art  of 
communicating. 

In  wit,  if  by  wit  be  meant  the  power  of  perceiving  analogies  between 
things  which  appear  to  have  nothing  in  common,  he  (Lord  Bacon)  never 

had  an  equal." 

Lord  Macaui.ay. 

"  Hyd  dannau'r  enaid  dynol— a'i  fysedd 
Gwna'i  fiwsig  ber  seiniol ; 
Taro  wnai'i  ddull  naturiol 
At  y  nwyd,  heb  dant  yn  61. 

Ei  goron  a  flagurodd — hyd  y  bedd. 
Do,  a'i  barch  gynyddodd  ; 
Ei  wisg  o  gnawd  ddyosgodd — 
Aeth  i  fyd  sydd  wrth  ei  fodd." 

GV^ILYM     HIRAETHOG. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

FROM    LLANFACHRETH     TO    WERN. 

Birth — Youth — Beginning  to  preach — Training — Pastor   [of   Wern    and 
Harwood — Ministerial  work. 

The  parish  of  Llanfachreth  is  not  far  from  Dolgelly  and 
Cader  Idris.  There  are  abrupt  and  lofty  hills  all  around,  and 
deep  glens  with  murmuring  brooks  and  little  valleys  between. 
There  are  narrow  roads  and  paths  wending  round  the  hills, 
silent  and  lonely.  It  was  in  a  place  called  Cwmhyswn,  in  this 
parish,  that  William  Williams  was  born.  His  parents  were 
William  and  Jane  Probert.  His  mother  was  a  member  with 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Though  his  father  was  not  a 
member  he  was  a  man  of  high  moral  character ;  and  he  held 
family  worship  regularly  at  Cwmhyswn.  They  had  seven 
children,  of  which  Williams  was  the  sixth.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1781.  When  thirteen  years  old  he  was  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  truth  under  the  sermon  of  Mr.  Rees  Davies,* 
Carmarthenshire,  at  Bedd-y-coedwr,  the  Woodman's  Grave, 
and  before  he  was  fourteen  years  old  he  joined  the  Indepen- 
dent Church  at  Trawsfynydd,  a  place  which  lies  between 
Dolgelly  and  Festiniog.  He  was  very  soon  received  into  full 
membership.  His  mind  was  strongly  bent  at  this  time  towards 
religion.  He  was  always  present  in  the  services  ;  and  when- 
ever there  was  a  meeting  within  miles  around  he  would  make 
an  effort  to  attend. 

*  Rhys  Goesbren,  or  Wooden-legged  Rees. 
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The  occasion  on  which  he  engaged  in  prayer  for  the  first 
time  is  interesting.  The  other  children  had  gone  to  rest,  and 
he  remained  up  with  his  mother ;  his  mother  prayed  with 
him,  and  after  she  had  finished,  she  said,  "You  pray  now, 
Will,  my  dear."  He  obeyed.  His  elder  brother,  however, 
was  awake,  and  heard  what  was  going  on ;  and  the  following 
day  he  taunted  him,  and  called  him  "  The  old  prayerer." 
However,  he  was  glad  that  he  had  at  last  overcome  his 
diffidence ;  he  had  also  been  hitherto  prevented  from  engag- 
ing in  prayer  by  the  sacredness  of  the  work,  and  by  the 
expectation,  which  he  thought  all  people  would  have,  that 
his  life  would  ever  after  be  that  of  a  saint.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  he  felt  a  little  unreadiness  to  perform  that  duty  on 
this  account,  for  he  was  of  a  very  sportful  and  playful 
disposition.  A  little  innocent  fun  was  as  natural  unto 
him  as  breathing  the  pure  mountain  air,  and  he  felt,  per- 
haps, that  some  of  the  sportfulness  he  indulged  in  would 
have  to  be  given  up  the  moment  he  engaged  in  public 
prayer.  That  night,  however,  by  the  care  of  his  mother, 
the  die  was  cast. 

The  path  of  conversion  was  not  altogether  easy  for  Williams ; 
though  he  was  brought  up  in  a  religious  family,  and  though 
he  had  never  been  prominent  in  any  wickedness,  yet,  when 
the  truths  of  the  Bible  first  took  a  firm  and  deep  hold  of 
his  mind,  he  felt  himself  a  great  sinner,  like  Cromwell 
and  Bunyan ;  and  Hke  the  Christian  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  he  would  have  been  overwhelmed  by  despair 
but  for  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  often  used  to  say 
that  he  knew  not  what  he  would  have  done  unto  himself 
but  for  the  blood  of  Christ.  As  was  the  case  with  Christmas 
Evans,  an  accident  happened  to  Williams  also,  by  which 
he  had  a  narrow  escape  for  his  life.  He  was  cutting  down 
trees  at  Penybryn,  Llanfachreth,  when  suddenly,  as  he  was 
cutting,  the  tree  fell  down  upon  him,  destroying  his  hat, 
but  not  his  head.  This  great  deliverance  impressed  him 
with  the  nearness  of  the  other  world,  and  brought  him 
into  closer  fellowship  with  his  God. 

The  church  of  which  he  was  a  member  very  soon  noticed 
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the  young  man ;  they  gave  him  suitable  opportunities  for 
drawing  out  his  powers,  and  there  were  some  keen  eyes 
there  that  saw  in  him  the  marks  of  genius;  they  sug- 
gested to  him  the  desirability  of  his  beginning  to  preach. 
With  all  the  sportfulness  of  his  young  nature,  there  was 
in  him  the  deepest  earnestness.  That  was  only  the  rippling 
on  the  surface ;  this  was  the  deep  undercurrent  of  his 
life ;  and  he  was  at  times  even  inclined  to  melancholy. 
When  the  church  called  upon  him  to  think  of  preaching 
the  Gospel,  he  was  under  the  sway  of  two  different  kinds 
of  feeling;  a  feeling  of  fear  and  dread  at  the  thought  of 
undertaking  such  a  solemn  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  feeling  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  at  the  thought  of  entering 
upon  the  glorious  work  on  the  other.  He  was  often  sad,  and 
doubts  entered  his  mind.  He,  however,  read  his  Bible, 
and  Hall's  "  Help  to  Zion's  Travellers/'  and  prayed  to 
his  God ;  and  before  long  he  gathered  courage,  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  do  what  he  could  for  God,  come  what 
might  ;  so  he  commenced  preaching  at  Penystryd,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  he  was  received  with  much 
favour  by  the  people.     He  was  then  nineteen  years  old. 

The  training  he  had  received  as  yet  for  this  great  work 
was  poor  indeed;  he  had  been  taught  when  young  to 
read  the  Welsh  Bible  ;  and  he  had  read  it,  and  knew  it 
well — this  was  all.  He  knew  no  English  ;  Hall's  "  Help 
to  Zion's  Travellers"  had  been  translated  into  Welsh.  The 
other  book  he  delighted  in  was  a  book  on  the  "  Sovereignty  of 
God  "  by  Elisha  Cole.  These  books  and  his  Bible  he  would 
take  with  him  into  a  lonely  spot,  where  his  father  could 
not  see  him;  and  his  sister  Catharine,  who  had  joined 
the  church  at  the  same  time  as  he,  would  run  at  once 
to  perform  any  duties  required  of  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  his  time  to  study  his  book. 

He  preached  about  his  home  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
and  then  went  to  a  school  at  Aberhavesp,  near  Newtown, 
under  a  certain  Mr.  Roberts,  where  he  remained  about  nine 
months.  He  then  went  to  the  Congregational  Grammar 
School,  Wrexham,  under  the    tuition    of   the    Rev.   Jenkin 
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Lewis.*  In  this  school  the  source  of  his  maintenance  was 
rather  peculiar.  It  appears  that  Williams,  when  a  little  child, 
was  not  weaned  for  a  long  time ;  that  he  was  between  three 
and  four  years  old  when  that  great  event  took  place;  and,  pos- 
sibly, it  would  not  have  taken  place  then  but  for  the  timely 
promise  his  father  made,  which  was,  "  Suck  no  more,  Will, 
and  I  will  give  thee  the  black  lamb  from  the  flock."  So 
it  was.  Williams  henceforth  came  into  possession,  and  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  black  lamb  had  multiplied 
wonderfully,  and  served  him  in  good  stead,  for  he  sold  his 
flock  when  he  was  going  to  college,  and  lived  while  there 
upon  the  proceeds. 

He  had  been  much  neglected  in  his  youth,  and  was  thus 
backward  in  elementary  education;  so  when  he  went  to 
Wrexham,  he  could  not  possibly  make  the  best  use  of  the 
advantages  offered.  The  strong  attraction  he  felt  towards 
philosophy  and  divinity  also  prevented  his  applying  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  work  of  the  college.  The  progress 
he  made  while  here,  therefore,  was  not  very  great.  He  learnt 
the  English  language  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  English  authors, 
and  to  speak  and  preach  tolerably  well  in  that  tongue.  He 
left  college  in  the  year  1807,  and  became  pastor  of  two  small 
churches  at  Harwood  and  Wern. 

Harwood  and  Wernf  churches  were  not  far  from  Wrexham  : 

*  The  Rev.  Jenkin  Lewis  was  minister  of  the  Independent  Church  at 
Wrexham  ;  ordained  in  1783.  Afterwards  he  became  teacher  of  the  Col- 
lege which  was  removed  here  from  Oswestry  in  1792.  He  remained 
pastor  of  the  church  from  1783  to  181 1,  and  principal  of  the  College  from 

1791. 

f  Wern  is  a  village  situated  about  four  miles  from  Wrexham.  The 
Independents  commenced  preaching  here  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  The  students  of  the  Wrexham  College  were  the  first  to  preach, 
and  Williams  was  one  of  them;  this  was  about  the  year  1803.  It 
is  probable  that  there  was  a  Sunday-school  a  few  years  before ;  it  was 
in  the  house  of  one  Mary  Edwards,  in  the  beginning  of  1805,  that  a 
church  was  formed,  and  the  first  sacram-ent  was  administered  by  the 
Rev.  Jenkin  Lewis.  The  number  of  communicants  was  five  ;  two  more 
are  mentioned  as  very  near  and  helpful  to  them.  Immediately  after  the 
formation  of  a  church  community  they  built  themselves  a  chapel,  not  far 
from  the  place  where  the  present  one  is  situated .  This  soon  became  too 
small,  and  a  larger  one  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  they  gave  a  call  to  Mr.  Williams,  and  he  was  ordained 
here  October  28,  1808. 
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and  Williams  had  been  there  preaching  several  times.  In 
Wern  Church,  at  the  first  communion  service,  the  number  of 
members  who  partook  was  five.  Rhosllanerchrugog  was  not 
far  away ;  Williams,  together  with  others,  made  efforts  to 
establish  a  church  there.  Preaching  services  were  held  regu- 
larly, and  a  small  church  of  seven  members  was  soon  formed, 
and  Williams  was  asked  to  undertake  its  pastoral  care.  He 
did  so ;  the  church  grew  in  number,  and  a  new  chapel 
was  erected.  Mr.  Williams  travelled  about  the  country  to 
collect  towards  the  debt,  and  before  long  the  chapel  was 
free,  and  the  number  of  the  church  rapidly  increased, — from 
seven  to  seven  score.  And  very  soon  after  this  he  com- 
menced preaching  at  Llangollen  and  Ruabon.  His  first 
sermon  at  Ruabon  was  from  Luke  xxiv.  47  :  "  And  that  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  His 
name  among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem.''  It  proved 
the  means  of  salvation  to  some  that  were  there.  The 
service  was  held  in  a  dwelling-house,  and  a  very  ungodly 
man  happened  to  pass  by  at  the  time ;  he  turned  in,  and 
was  so  much  affected  by  the  sermon  that  he  determined  to 
follow  Christ  and  His  people  henceforth ;  thus  he  became 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Independent  church  at 
Ruabon.  After  the  establishment  of  the  church  at  this  place 
again,  he  received  a  call  to  undertake  its  pastoral  care,  with 
which  he  complied.  He  had  thus  now  several  churches  under 
supervision — Harwood,  Wern,  Rhos,  Llangollen,  and  Ruabon. 
In  the  year  1822,  Llangollen  and  Ruabon,  by  his  advice, 
obtained  a  pastor  of  their  own.  The  chapel  at  Ruabon  was 
built  in  the  year  1813,  and  that  of  Llangollen  in  the  year 
181 7,  both  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Williams. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

FROM    WERN    TO    LIVERPOOL. 

Success — Troubles — Leaving  Wern — Farewell  sermon. 

In  the  year  181 7,  Mr.  Williams  married  a  young  lady  of  talent 
and  wealth,  from  Chester,  of  the  name  of  Rebecca  Griffiths. 
She  was,  moreover,  distinguished  for  her  piety ;  and  she 
proved  herself  in  every  way  a  partner  worthy  of  Williams, 
Wern.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  removed  to  a  town, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Dee,  Llangollen,  which  has 
given  its  name  to  the  lovely  valley  through  which  that  river 
flows.  And  in  the  following  year  he  made  a  preaching 
journey  into  South  Wales,  in  order  to  collect  money  towards 
the  chapel  at  Llangollen,  that  was  built  the  year  before. 
During  this  journey,  he  had  a  pressing  call  from  the  strong 
Independent  church  at  Swansea,  to  become  its  pastor.  This, 
however,  he  honourably  declined ;  for  he  could  not  think  of 
leaving  the  young,  but  growing  churches  he  had  under  his  care. 
He  did  not  remain  long  at  Llangollen  ;  the  church  continued 
weak  enough  there ;  but  the  church  at  Rhos  was  increasing ; 
and  the  friends  felt  very  much  because  of  his  absence  and 
inability  to  serve  them  oftener ;  for  he  could  not  go  to 
Rhos  more  than  once  a  fortnight,  as  the  distance  is  about 
eight  miles.  So,  when  the  Rhos  friends  laid  this  matter 
before  him,  he  told  them  that  he  would  come  to  them  to  live, 
if  they  could  find  him  a  suitable  house.  That  was  done, 
and  he  went  there.  He  resided  at  Talwrn,  a  mile  from  Rhos, 
on  the  way  towards  Wern.  After  going  here  to  five,  he  said 
the  happiness  of  years  gone  by  had  again  returned. 

In  the  year  1822  Ruabon  and  Llangollen  were  united 
under  another  pastor.  So  the  work  of  Mr.  Williams  became 
a  good  deal  lighter,  as  he  had  now  only  Harwood,  Wern, 
and  Rhos  under  his  care.  The  churches  of  Wern  and  Rhos 
were  increasing  rapidly.  The  church  of  Rhos  did  not 
exist  till  the  year  18 10.     They  first  held  their  services  in  a 
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dwelling  house ;  then  hired  a  room ;  and,  after  being  there  for 
the  space  of  two  years,  built  a  small  chapel,  thirteen  yards 
by  ten.  By  means  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Williams,  this  building 
was  before  long  filled,  and  became  too  small.  Another  large 
chapel  was  built  here ;  and  Mr.  Williams  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  this  also  filled  with  people. 

In  the  year  1836,  after  a  lingering  illness,  his  wife  died. 
This  proved  a  terrible  blow  to  her  husband.  He  had  spent 
nineteen  years  of  happy  married  life.  He  had  four  children 
— two  sons  and  two  daughters ;  and  they  formed  together  a 
family  where  perfect  peace  and  happiness  reigned.  Now  his 
beloved  wife  was  dead.  He  felt  bereaved  and  lonely ;  and  so 
much  did  her  loss  affect  him  that  his  health  was  much 
impaired.  After  this  he  appears  to  have  had  a  desire  to  leave 
his  old  home,  where  he  had  been  so  happy.  The  most 
beautiful  flower  having  been  plucked  from  the  spot,  he 
seemed  unable  to  live  there  longer  for  the  grief  he  felt  at  the 
loss  of  it.  In  the  following  year  he  received  a  call  from  the 
Welsh  church  at  Great  Crosshall  Street,  Liverpool.  And  as 
Mr.  Williams  felt  already,  for  more  than  one  reason,  a  desire 
to  leave  Wern,  he  obeyed  this  call,  and  went  to  Liverpool. 
But  he  had  never  imagined  it  was  so  difficult  a  thing  to  part 
with  Wern  and  Rhos.  However,  as  he  had  promised  to  go, 
go  he  must.  Here  follows  a  short  outline  of  his  farewell 
sermon  on  the  occasion  : — 

"  As  also  ye  have  acknowledged  us  in  part,  that  we  are  your 
rejoicing,  even  as  ye  also  are  ours  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."— 2  Cor.  i.  14. 

I. — Why  is  the  Judgment-day  called  "  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus?" 

I.  It  will  be  the  work  of  Christ  that  will  be  carried  on 
that  day.  All  other  works  will  have  stopped  and  come  to 
an  end.  The  world  will  be  as  busy  that  morning  as  ever. 
As  in  the  days  of  Noe,  they  will  be  eating  and  drinking, 
marrying,  and  giving  in  marriage,  &c.,  until  the  day  that  Noe 
entered  into  the  ark.  "  Even  thus  shall  it  be  in  the  day  when 
the  Son  of  Man  is  revealed."     The  appearance  of  Christ  on 
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the  clouds  of  heaven  that  day  will  put  a  stop  to  all  the  opera- 
tions of  men  upon  this  earth ;  the  work  of  the  farmer,  the 
merchant,  the  seaman,  the  artificer,  the  traveller,  the  governor, 
and  the  lawyer ;  the  work  of  every  man,  of  whatever  trade,  will 
cease  for  ever  that  day ;  the  noise  of  the  millstone  will  be 
heard  no  more ;  the  preachers  will  preach  no  longer,  and  the 
sweet  sound  of  the  Gospel  will  be  vanished  and  gone.  The 
work  of  Christ  as  Judge  will  have  fully  absorbed  the  interest 
of  all.  He  stopped  the  operations  of  no  one  when  He  first 
appeared  ;  He  will  stop  the  operations  of  every  one  the  second 
time  He  appears  on  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

2.  The  things  of  Christ,  and  the  things  of  Christ  only,  will 
fill  the  minds  and  the  talk  of  men  that  day.  All  the  troubles  of 
earth  will  have  gone  to  oblivion  ;  all  the  cares  of  this  life,  all 
worldly  anxieties  will  be  clean  gone  from  every  mind;  and 
the  teeming  millions  of  that  day  will  concentrate  their  thoughts 
and  their  speech  upon  one  subject — Christ  and  His  kingdom. 

3.  The  day  in  which  Christ  will  finish  His  great  work  in  the 
dispensations  of  providence  and  redemption ;  and  the  day  in 
which  His  victory  over  His  enemies  will  be  complete  and 
perfect. 

4.  The  day  in  which  Christ  will  appear  in  all  the  fulness  of 
His  glory,  and  the  day  of  coronation. 

II. — Men  will  meet  together  on  that  great  day ;  and  they 
will  be  happy  or  miserable,  according  to  the  different  relations 
which  existed  between  them  here  on  earth. 

1.  In  their  relations  as  neighbours.  As  neighbours  they 
had  a  bad  or  a  good  effect  one  upon  another;  they  shall 
meet  before  the  Judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  give  account 
of  that  influence  for  good  or  evil. 

2.  In  the  relations  of  trade  and  calling.  The  buyer  and  the 
seller;  the  master  and  the  workman,  &c. 

3.  In  their  domestic  relations.  Husbands  and  wives, 
parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants. 

4.  In  their  religious  relations.  Pastors  and  churches, 
preachers  and  hearers. 

All  these  relations,  which  we  may  have  borne  in  this  world, 
will  affect  us  all  in  the  day  of  Christ,  for  weal  or  woe.     We 
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shall  recognize  one  another;  and  we  shall  remember  every- 
thing that  transpired  between  us.  In  all  these  various  circum- 
stances we  were  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  one  to  another. 
The  relation  in  which  we  have  stood  together,  the  rela- 
tion of  pastor  and  churches,  which  has  now  existed  for  thirty 
years,  is  now  coming  to  an  end ;  but  its  effects  and  results  will 
never  end.  I  have  been  filling  the  most  important  and  solemn 
office  of  teacher  unto  you ;  I  presented  many  of  you  unto 
the  Lord  in  baptism ;  I  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege 
of  receiving  many  of  you  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
but  I  have  to  leave  many  of  you  unconverted.  We  shall  all 
meet  in  the  day  of  Christ ;  and  what  a  meeting  that  will  be  ? 
What  effects  will  our  relations  one  to  another  then  have  had 
upon  us  ?  Shall  we  meet  together  in  bliss  and  joy  to  bless  one 
another  because  of  the  happy  moment  we  entered  upon  these 
relations  ?     Will  it  be  for  joy  or  for  weeping  ? 

III.— That  meeting  will  be  essentially  differentfr  om  all 
others. 

1.  The  largest  of  all.  All  the  nations  and  all  the  gene- 
rations of  men  will  have  assembled.  Such  a  thing  never 
occurred  before. 

2.  While  we  meet  together  here,  we  are  all  in  a  state  of 
probation.  There  we  shall  meet  to  receive  reward  or  punish- 
ment. 

3.  On  the  one  hand,  we  meet  here  to  part  again ;  but 
there  to  part  no  more.  On  the  other,  we  part  together  here, 
often  to  meet  again;  but  there  they  separate  never  to  meet 
any  more. 

4.  Our  meetings  here  are  mixed  with  joy  and  grief;  but 
there  the  one  and  the  other  will  be  unalloyed — pure  happiness 
or  perfect  misery. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

FROM   LIVERPOOL   BACK   TO   WERN. 

Liverpool — Journey    to  Mostyn — Illness — Return  to    Wern — Impressive 
interview — Death. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Williams  in  Liverpool  caused  not  a  little 
religious  stir  and  enthusiasm  in  the  town.  It  was  followed  by 
a  revival  of  the  cause  there,  which  continued  for  a  long  time 
in  its  effect. 

In  the  beginning  of  spring,  in  the  year  1838,  there  was  a 
temperance  meeting  to  be  held  at  Mostyn,  and  Mr.  WilUams 
had  promised  to  be  there.     He  started  towards  the  Pier  Head, 
Liverpool,  and  arrived  in  the  wind  and  rain.     He  remained 
there  for  a  while,  until  at  last  he  was  told  that  the  steamer  would 
not  venture  the  sea  on  such  a  stormy  day.     When  he  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  by  the  coach 
which  travelled  from  Liverpool  to  Carnarvon.     As  the  time 
was  far  gone,  he  ran  most  of  the  way  to  the  starting  place,  and 
by  the  time  he  arrived,  though  he  caught  the  coach,  he  was 
wet  from  the  rain  and  in  a  sweat.    He  slept  at  Holywell,  but  felt 
very  ill  during  the  night  and  the  following  day.     It  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  do  anything  in  the  meeting.     The  day  after 
this  meeting  at  Mostyn  he  was  a  little  better,  and  he  walked 
with  some  of  his  friends  to  Bagillt  to  hold  a  similar  meeting 
there.     By   the  following  morning   he   felt  very  ill.     It  was 
clear  that  he  had  caught  a  very  severe  cold.     He  returned 
home  that  day,  and  went  to  bed,  where  he  had  to  remain  for 
several  weeks.     It   was   thought  for  a   time  that  his  illness 
would  prove  fatal.     At  last  a  change  for  the  better  took  place, 
and  he  was  able  to  get  up;  but  there  remained  with  him  a 
most  stubborn  cough,  which  had  taken  a  deep  hold  of  his  con- 
stitution, and  which  defied  every  effort  to  remove  it.     Here 
is  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  this  time  to  his  son  William, 
who  was  at  Llanbrynmair  : — 
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^^  Liverpool^  April  16,  1838. 

"  My  Dear  Child, — I  am  sorry  that  you  are  so  sad  on 
account  of  my  illness ;  I  was  afraid  that  such  would  be  the 
case  from  the  various  reports  that  are  about.  It  is  true  I  was 
very  ill,  but  Dr.  Blackburn  felt  rather  hopeful  about  me,  even 
when  I  was  at  the  worst ;  the  lungs  he  says  are  healthy. 

"  I  am  getting  better  every  day ;  I  cough  less,  and  have  a 
better  appetite  ;  and  this  increases  daily. 

"  The  doctor  recommends  me  to  go  into  the  country  for 
three  or  four  weeks  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  a  little  more 
favourable.  I  intend  going  to  Nanerch,  to  Miss  Jones,  where 
I  shall  enjoy  every  comfort. 

"  I  hope  and  pray  that  this  illness  may  prove  a  great  blessing 
unto  me ;  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  drawing  me  nearer  to 
God,  and  that  it  may  cause  me  to  preach  Christ  better  than 
ever  before. 

"  I  felt  anxious  to  live  a  little  longer,  for  the  sake  of  my 
children.  Many  prayers  are  offered  up  to  heaven  in  my 
behalf  ...  My  dear  child,  I  hope  you  are  improving  in 
knowledge ;  but  more  especially  in  religion  ;  for  this  is  the  only 
true  source  of  a  useful  life.  Farewell,  my  dear  William. 
"  I  am,  your  affectionate 

"  Father." 

He  went  to  the  country,  but  returned  not  very  much  im- 
proved. He  was  advised  to  take  a  sea  voyage.  This  he  did. 
There  was  a  ship  going  from  Liverpool  to  Swansea,  and  the 
captain  was  a  friend ;  he  went  on  board,  but  when  they  had 
come  to  Holyhead  they  had  to  turn  in,  owing  to  the  wind 
being  against  them. 

There  he  met  several  old  friends,  who  were  very  glad  to  see 
him  ;  and  we  are  told  that  during  the  short  time  he  was  there 
he  was  as  buoyant  and  spirited  as  ever.  He  arrived  at  Swan- 
sea, and  stayed  for  a  short  time  with  some  friends ;  but 
hearing  from  home  that  his  son  had  returned  from  college,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  back  as  soon  as  possible,  and  so  he 
went  by  the  first  steamer  he  could  find,  even  on  the  very  day 
he  received  the  letter.     This  voyage  did  him  some  good,  but 
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the  cough  was  still  there.  After  returning  from  Swansea,  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  preach  on  the  Sunday  at  his 
home.  This  was  altogether  against  the  doctor's  advice. 
It  was,  however,  such  a  hardship  to  be  for  so  long  a  time 
without  preaching,  that  he  would  venture  it  for  once,  come 
what  might.  His  text  was  Acts  xxiv.  25  :  "Go  thy  way  for  this 
time;  when  I  have  a  convenient  season  I  will  call  for  thee." 
We  may  suppose  that  a  man  never  preached  with  greater 
earnestness ;  the  effects  were  visible  upon  the  congregation. 
Many  who  had  withstood  the  calls  of  the  Gospel  for  years 
had  to  succumb.  He  continued  to  preach  every  Sunday  after 
this.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  advised  to  go  to 
Llandrindod,  for  the  waters  and  the  mountain  air.  His 
daughter,  who  was  also  in  rather  a  critical  condition,  accom- 
panied him.  Both  of  them  returned  from  this  journey  much 
improved  in  health.  The  following  winter  Mr.  Williams  was 
enabled  to  preach  twice  every  Sunday,  with  few  exceptions. 

On  the  night  of  January  5,  1839,  there  was  a  great 
storm.  In  the  rush  of  the  wind  one  of  the  chimneys  of  the 
house  fell  with  a  crash  through  the  roof  upon  a  bed  in 
one  of  the  rooms.  Fortunately  there  was  no  one  in  that 
bed  at  the  time.  However,  the  family  were  much  frightened  ; 
and  the  eldest  daughter,  who  was  already  in  a  weak 
condition,  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  hastened  her  death. 
Time  went  on  ;  spring  and  summer  came,  and  Mr.  Williams 
continued  preaching  in  his  own  chapel,  and  also  went  occa- 
sionally into  the  Principality  to  preach.  But  in  the  month  of 
August  the  doctor  advised  him  to  leave  Liverpool  altogether 
with  his  family,  and  go  into  the  country.  It  was  very  hard  to 
leave  the  town,  and  the  dear  friends  he  had  there;  but, 
as  that  was  the  only  hope  Mr.  Williams  himself  and  his 
eldest  daughter  had  for  a  short  extension  of  life,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  obey ;  he  therefore,  very  reluctantly, 
gave  up  his  connection  with  the  church  at  Tabernacle,  Liver- 
pool.     It  had  increased  during  his  stay  from  256  to  400. 

When  the  churches  of  Wern  and  Rhos  understood  that  Mr. 
Williams  was  going  to  leave  Liverpool,  they  unanimously  in- 
vited him  to  return  to  his  old  home,  for  ever  since  he  had  left 
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they  had  been  without  a  pastor.  He  gladly  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  returned  to  Wern,  not  to  the  same  house  as  before, 
but  to  the  next  to  it.  On  Sunday  evening,  October  20,  1839, 
he  delivered  his  farewell  sermon  in  Liverpool.  Though  sad,  it 
was  also  a  happy  meeting,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  people 
were  in  tears,  but  they  also  smiled  in  their  tears  ;  the  happy 
smiles  that  played  on  their  lips  seemed  not  to  know  what 
guests  were  in  their  eyes. 

The  following  week  he  removed  with  his  family,  and  the 
Sunday  after  he  preached  in  his  old  home.  His  health 
seemed  to  improve  again,  and  he  was  telling  all  his  friends  that 
he  was  getting  stronger  every  day.  A  short  time  before  he 
came  to  Wern  a  revival  of  the  cause  had  taken  place,  and 
many  had  joined  the  church.  In  the  following  November  Mr. 
Williams  invited  two  ministers — Dr.  Rees,  of  Chester,  who 
died  November  8,  1883,  and  another— to  come  to  Wern 
to  hold  preaching  services.  The  prayers  of  Mr.  Williams 
during  this  meeting  were  exceedingly  fervent,  and  his  addresses 
more  earnest  than  usual,  especially  the  address  he  gave  in  the 
church  meeting  at  the  close  of  the  evening  service,  when  he 
saw  many  fresh  faces  remaining  with  them.  He  said,  "  I  see 
here  to-night  many  a  face  I  had  despaired  of  seeing  in  the 
Church  of  God.  I  see  some  here  that  I  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade years  ago,  but  without  effect.  I  used  what  wisdom  and 
talent  I  possessed  in  order  to  win  your  hearts  to  Christ,  but  it 
was  all  in  vain ;  I  had  to  leave  you  in  the  world  and  uncon- 
verted. But  God  has  spared  me,  and  has  permitted  me  to 
come  again  to  this  place,  to  see  you,  I  hope,  returned  to  God. 
To  see  some  of  you  here  seems  to  me  like  a  dream.  How 
thankful  I  should  like  to  feel  that  I  have  lived  to  behold 
what  I  find  here  to-night." 

Mr.  Williams  continued  to  get  better  until  December  20. 
In  the  evening  of  that  day,  while  he  was  conversing  with 
an  old  friend,  a  blood-vessel  broke,  and  he  lost  a  large 
quantity  of  blood.  The  doctor  happened,  fortunately,  to  be  in 
the  house.  Mr.  Williams  was  put  to  bed,  and  from  that  moment 
every  hope  of  recovery  was  gone.  His  daughter,  being  already 
in  a  very  weak  state,  felt  the  shock  deeply.     Now,  father  and 
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daughter  were  much  in  the  same  condition.  It  was  a  kind  of 
race  which  of  them  should  reach  the  end  of  life's  journey  first. 
Mr.  Williams  improved  a  little  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  up.  He 
was  in  one  room,  and  his  daughter  in  the  next.  The  following 
account  appeared  in  the  Welsh  serial,  Y  JDysgedydd,  for  May, 
1840  :— * 

"It  appears  that  they  conversed  happily  together  about 
death,  and  about  going  to  heaven,  their  minds,  as  it  were, 
perfectly  ripe  and  at  home  with  these  subjects ;  so  that  they 
seemed  to  delight  in  the  thought  of  departing  and  being  with 
Christ,  believing  it  was  far  better.  Mr.  Williams,  after  getting 
up  in  the  morning,  would  go  to  see  his  daughter.  Once  he 
asked  her,  '  How  do  you  feel  to-day,  Eliza  ? '  '  Very  weak, 
father,'  was  the  reply.  *We  are  both  running  a  race,'  the 
father  said ;  '  which  of  us  will  reach  the  goal  first,  think  you  ? ' 

*  Oh,'  she  replied,  '  I  expect  I  shall  be  the  first,  father.  I  hope 
you  have  some  work  yet  to  do  on  earth.'  *  No,'  he  said  ;  '  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  my  work  on  earth  is  also  finished.' 

*  Well,'  she  continued,  '  I  think  I  shall  reach  the  end  first' 
*■  Perhaps  so,'  Williams  said ;  '  for  I  shall  be  a  little  stronger  to 
bear  the  blow.  But  do  you  long  for  the  end  ? '  *  Yes,  indeed, 
I  do,  from  my  heart,'  she  replied.  '  Why  ? '  '  Because  I  shall 
then  see  many  of  my  old  acquaintances ;  and  I  shall  see  my 
mother ;  and,  above  all,  I  shall  see  Jesus.'  '  Very  well,'  said 
he,  'tell  them  that  I  am  also  coming.'" 

Elizabeth  died  first,  repeating  the  words  "  Peace  !  Peace  !  " 
This  was  on  February  21,  1840.  Mr.  Williams  did  not  live  long 
after.  One  day,  a  friend  from  Wrexham  came  to  see  him. 
During  that  day  he  had  been  setting  his  house  in  order. 
The  friend  asked  him  how  he  was.  He  answered,  "  I  have 
altogether  finished  with  this  world;  nothing  but  Heaven 
for  me  now." 

His  love  for  Christ  and  His  kingdom  was  waxing  stronger 
and  stronger  every  day.  As  the  light  of  the  other  world  was 
playing  upon  his  soul,  his  love  towards  what  is  good  in  this 
world  was  becoming  purer  and  purer ;  and  his  love  towards 
sinners,  and  his  desire  for  their  salvation,  was  becoming 
*  See  "  Biography  of  Williams/'  p.  47.     By  Dr.  Rees,  Chester. 
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more  intense  than  it  had  ever  been.  With  his  soul  full  of 
Heaven,  he  said  to  a  friend,  who  had  come  to  visit  him, 
referring  to  the  powerful  revivals  that  were  then  taking 
place  in  his  own  churches,  "  Here  I  am,  like  a  crippled 
huntsman,  who  hears  the  music  of  the  hunt,  but  is  unable 
to  follow ;  my  heart  is  with  them,  and  may  they  prosper 
abundantly  in  the  salvation  of  souls  ! " 

There  was  a  great  meeting  to  be  held  at  Rhos,  about  five 
weeks  before  his  death.  The  preaching  was  in  great  assur- 
ance, and  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  scores  of  sinners  were 
turning  to  God.  Mr.  Williams  was  in  his  room ;  but  he 
felt  the  deepest  anxiety  about  the  meetings.  He  sent  several 
messages  during  the  day  into  the  chapel,  to  encourage 
the  church  and  the  ministers  in  their  great  work,  to  assure 
them  that  though  he  was  absent  in  body  he  was  present 
in  spirit,  and  to  ask  their  prayers  in  behalf  of  himself 
and  family.  The  following  morning,  Dr.  Rees,  who  was 
one  of  the  preachers  that  had  come  for  the  meeting,  and 
Mr.  Jones,  Ruthin,  went  to  see  Mr.  Williams.  The  Rev. 
W.  Griffiths,  Holyhead,  and  another  gentleman  from  Liver- 
pool had  also  come  over  that  morning  to  see  him.  He  had 
risen  from  bed,  and  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  bedroom. 
Dr.  Rees  describes  the  scene  thus  : — 

"  We  shall  never  forget  the  sight  we  had  of  him  when  we 
first  entered  the  room !  When  he  saw  us,  he  stood  up,  his 
face  shining  like  the  face  of  an  angel ;  we  thought  that  all  the 
powers  of  his  soul  and  all  his  emotions  had  arisen,  and 
expressed  themselves  in  his  face;  his  two  eyes  were  of 
dazzling  brightness,  like  two  fiery  stones,  and  at  the  same 
time  like  two  wells  of  pure  water.  We  also  followed  his 
example  and  wept  '  O  my  dear  friends,'  he  said,  '  how  glad 
I  am  to  see  you  returning  from  the  conflict !  You  had  a 
splendid  victory  yesterday  !  While  I  am  compelled  to  remain 
here,  like  an  old  soldier,  hearing  the  din  of  battle,  but  unable 
to  take  part  in  it  !  Oh  !  how  happy  should  I  have  been  to  be 
with  you  !  but  my  Prince  does  not  allow  it ;  He  has  put  7ne  by  j 
still,  He  has  done  it  very  tenderly ;  He  has  not  taken  my  crown 
from   my  head,  nor  has  He  cast  me   away.     Oh  !  if  I  had 
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possessed  twenty-five  years  ago  the  spirit  and  feelings  I  possess 
now,  I  should  have  done  much  more  good  than  I  have  done ! 
Talents  were  given  me,  and  time  and  influence,  if  I  had  made 
the  right  use  of  them,  by  which  I  could  have  convulsed  the 
Principality  ;  but  alas  !  I  played  with  them,  and  it  is  wonderful 
that  my  great  Master  has  not  cast  me  away  from  His  sight  as  a 
vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure.' 

"  One  of  us  replied,  '  We  hope  and  long  to  see  you  yet 
on  the  field.'  The  answer  was  '  I  can  hardly  hope  for  any 
such  thing ;  but  if  that  should  be  the  case,  I  hope  I  should 
be  a  better  soldier  than  ever  I  was."  * 

They  engaged  in  prayer,  and  were  preparing  to  leave; 
the  moment  was  intensely  solemn  !  Mr.  Williams  looked 
upon  his  friends  with  indescribable  intensity,  and  said, 
"  Well,  it  is  possible,  nay,  it  is  probable,  that  we  are  now 
parting  for  the  last  time  on  earth ;  but  if  we  shall  see 
one  another's  faces  on  earth  no  more,  let  us  swear  together 
here  on  this  spot,  this  very  moment,  that  we  shall  meet 
again  in  Heaven  ! "  These  words  were  spoken  with  such 
deep  earnestness  and  intensity,  that  the  place  was  sacred 
and  awful. 

Monday  night,  March  16,  1840,  he  called  the  deacons 
of  the  churches  of  Wern  and  Rhos  unto  him ;  he  spoke 
with  them  about  the  condition  of  the  churches,  and  he 
gave  them  much  good  and  solid  advice.  He  bade  them, 
farewell,  leaving  the  charge  of  the  churches,  and  the  souls 
therein,  in  their  hands.  The  following  morning  he  lost 
consciousness,  and  soon  died;  this  was  on  March  17,  1840, 
his  age  being  fifty-nine.  On  March  25,  he  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Wern  Chapel.  The  Rev.  Arthur 
Jones,  Bangor,  and  Dr.  Raffles,  Liverpool,  conducted 
the  service  at  the  house.  The  coffin  was  taken  into 
the  chapel,  where  the  Rev.  S.  Roberts,  Llanbrynmair, 
opened  the  service  by  reading  and  praying ;  and  several 
ministers  addressed  the  large  congregation.  At  the  grave. 
Dr.   Rees,  Chester,t  and  Dr.  Raffles,  gave  short  addresses; 

*  "Biography  of  Williams/*  p.  49.     By  Dr.  Rees. 
t  At  that  time  of  Denbigh. 
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and  after  another  prayer  the  large  concourse  of  people 
departed,  leaving  the  mortal  remains  of  Williams,  of  Wern, 
in  the  grave.  There  were  about  thirty-five  ministers  present 
at  the   funeral. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

TRAITS     OF     CHARACTER    AND     SAYINGS. 

Hyper-Calvinism— Reaction  in  the  preaching   of  WilHams  against  it — 

Liberality   of  mind — Love   of  peace — Incident    in  Denbighshire — 

The    old    preachers — Rev.    J.  Griffiths,     Carnarvon — Incident     at 
Dolyddelen. 

At  the  time  when  Williams  commenced  his  career  as  a 
preacher,  the  Wesleyans  had  just  established  their  cause 
in  Wales,  which  at  once  was  the  occasion  of  hyper- 
Calvinizing  most  of  the  old  sects  already  in  the  land, 
viz.,  Independents,'  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Church  of 
England.  They  were  all  Calvinistic.  Williams  himself  be- 
came as  much  a  hyper-Calvinist  as  any.  He  made  no 
inquiry,  but  swallowed  the  high  Calvinism  of  the  time  in 
a  lump;  he  also  was  carried  away  to  say  things  he  never 
otherwise  would  have  said ;  and  in  after  years  he  wondered 
at  the  extremes  into  which  he,  with  others,  could  rush  in 
those  times.  But  he  was  not  long  before  he  came  out  of 
these  errors ;  he  was  an  independent  thinker,  and  he  soon 
found  that  the  doctrines  preached  so  commonly  in  those 
times  did  not  tally  well  with  the  simple  truths  of  Scripture. 
The  sermons  of  Williams  must  have  had  much  the  same 
effect  upon  the  Congregationalists  of  Wales  as  the  preaching 
of  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  had  upon  the  Welsh  Methodists, 
viz.,  to  bring  them  back  from  their  wanderings  into  the  dry 
and  barren  regions  of  hyper-Calvinism  and  antinomianism. 
The  pen  of  John  Roberts,  Llanbrynmair,  and  the  tongue 
of  Williams,  Wern,  were  the  means  of  doing  an  untold 
amount  of  good  in  this  direction  at  this  time  of  great 
danger.     But,    let   it  be  remembered  that  the  preaching  of 
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Williams  was  not  controversial.  He  believed  the  best  way 
to  attack  error  was  not  to  point  it  out  and  show  its  incon- 
sistencies, but  to  let  the  truth  shine  in  its  own  beauty. 

At  an  Association  in  South  Wales,  in  1808,*  the  Rev. 
Griffith  Hughes,  Groeswen,  preached  upon  the  words,  "  For 
it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
his  own  good  pleasure."  This  sermon  was  in  full  accord 
with  the  Calvinism  of  the  time — the  sovereignty  and  arbitrari- 
ness of  God's  work.  But  at  another  service  in  the  same 
Association  Williams  preached;  his  text  was  Jer.  vi.  10  : 
"Behold,  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  unto  them  a  re- 
proach ;  they  have  no  delight  in  it."  The  subject  of  his 
remarks  was  T/ie  origin  of  moral  inability  ;  and  he  proved 
that  every  man  was  responsible  for  not  returning  to  God. 
He  declared  this  truth  with  power ;  he  reasoned  with  strong 
and  telling  arguments ;  he  carried  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  many;   the  congregation  now  in  tears,  now  in  smiles. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  liberality  of  mind ;  there  was  none 
of  the  sectarian  spirit  in  him.  He  was  anxious  that  every 
sect  should  assert  its  right  to  live.  He  said  :  "  Every  new 
sect  that  arises  is  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  old 
ones.  So  it  was  when  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  arose  and 
the  Wesleyans ;  they  were  condemned  by  the  old  ones  as 
dangerous  and  heretical.  But  now  it  is  seen  what  an  amount 
of  good  was  done  by  them.  If  another  new  sect  were  to  arise 
the  old  ones  would  still  attack  and  persecute.  For  my  part,  I 
should  be  glad  if  the  Lord  were  to  raise  a  new  sect  or  sects 
again  in  Wales,  if  it  were  only  in  order  to  create  a  spirit 
of  emulation  amongst  the  old  ones,  that  they  might  work  with 
more  energy."  At  another  time  he  said,  "  The  prejudice  and 
narrowness  of  some  Christians  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven." 

He  was  essentially  a  man  of  peace.  He  would  always 
avoid  everything  that  tasted  of  contention  in  the  church. 
Often  would  he  say  that  the  law  of  the  house  of  God  was 
love.  He  visited  many  churches  during  his  last  illness,  and 
his  words  to  them  all  were,  "Love  one  another."  He  would 
*  See  Homilist.     Vol.  III.,  p.  210. 
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repeat  a  remark  he  heard  from  the  Rev.  W.  Griffiths, 
Holyhead,  in  an  annual  meeting  in  Liverpool,  that  '*  of  all 
birds,  the  one  that  is  scared  most  by  the  sound  of  the  gun  is 
the  dove."  "Remember,"  Mr,  Williams  would  say,  "that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  likened  to  a  dove,  and  that  if  you  shoot  at  one 
another  the  dove  will  soon  leave  you,"  He  remained  himself 
in  the  churches  of  Wern  and  Rhos  for  thirty  years  without  any 
dispute  or  quarrel  at  all  breaking  out  in  them.  Mr.  Williams 
said  of  them  :  "  They  have  not  yet  learnt  the  art  of  fighting, 
and  I  hope  they  now  never  will." 

He  made  the  following  impressive  remarks  upon  the  same 
subject  in  a  meeting  at  Rhos  : — 

"  I  remember  once  being  in  the  company  of  an  old  seaman, 
who  recounted  to  me  some  of  his  hardships  and  adventures. 
He  said  that  the  most  terrible  battle  he  ever  was  in  was 
that  which  took  place  in  the  night  between  his  own  ship  and 
another  British  vessel.  The  one  mistook  the  other  for  an 
enemy.  Many  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and  the  two  vessels 
were  greatly  damaged;  but  when  the  dawn  appeared  they 
found  they  had  been  fighting  their  own  friends,  for  both 
had  the  British  flag.  They  at  once  drew  near  and  saluted 
each  other,  and  wept  over  the  dreadful  calamity.  It  is  just 
the  same  with  Christians  in  this  world,  one  sect  mistaking 
another  for  an  enemy.  It  is  night,  and  they  do  not  see. 
What  will  be  their  amazement  when  they  look  in  one 
another's  faces  in  the  light  of  eternity,  after  having  been 
fighting  fiercely  in  this  world  ?  They  ought,  at  least,  to  have 
patience  enough  to  wait  for  the  light  before  they  begin  to  fight 
lest  they  fire  at  their  own  friends  by  mistake."  * 

He  was  once  visiting  a  family  of  friends  in  Denbighshire. 
In  the  morning,  when  an  opportunity  was  given,  he  asked  the 
servant,  "  Mary,  do  you  think  anything  of  religion,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  your  own  soul  in  these  times?"  "No,  indeed," 
was  the  reply.  "  Did  you  ever  before  think  of  these  things, 
Mary  ?  "  "  Oh  !  I  did,  indeed,  many  times  in  years  gone  by ; 
but  that  is  now  over."  The  window  was  open,  and  there 
was  an  apple-tree  growing  in  the  garden  before  it,  and 
*  "Biography,"  p.  59.     By  Dr.  Rees. 
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it  was  then  in  blossom.  "Well,  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Williams, 
"  you  see  this  apple-tree,  so  full  of  beautiful  blossoms  ? " 
"Yes,"  she  said.  "  Well,  if  you  were  to  go  to  it  and  shake  the 
blossoms  off,  no  fruit  would  come ;  I  am  afraid  that  you  have 
shaken  off  those  feelings,  Mary,"  said  Mr.  Williams ;  "  if  ever 
you  feel  so  again,  beware  of  shaking  them  off,  rather  foster  and 
cherish  them."  Soon  after  the  preacher  departed;  but  in  a 
short  time,  her  mistress  noticed  Mary  wiping  the  tears  away 
from  her  cheeks,  and  she  asked  her  what  was  the  matter, 
whether  she  was  ill  or  not.  She  replied  she  was  not,  but 
that  a  word  which  Mr.  Williams  had  said  before  he  went  away 
that  morning  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her.  The 
result  of  it  was  that  she  gave  herself  to  Christ  without  delay ; 
and  she  spent  a  happy  life  in  His  service. 

He  would  often  say  :  "I  think  that  the  old  preachers  were 
not  much  better  preachers  than  we  are  in  this  age ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  think  they  were  behind  us  in  many  things  ;  but  their 
ministry  was  full  of  Divine  unction  and  saving  effects,  such  as 
are  seldom  seen  in  the  ministry  of  our  day.  And  what  is  the 
reason  ?  They  prayed  more.  If  we  wish  to  succeed  and 
overcome  the  hearts  of  men,  we  must  first  succeed  and  over- 
come with  God.  It  was  when  on  his  knees  that  Jacob  became 
a  prince.  If  we  would  also  become  princes  we  must  fall  on 
our  knees  oftener,  and  become  more  earnest  in  our  prayers." 

He  would  also  often  repeat  with  interest  the  story  about  the 
Rev.  J.  Griffiths,  Carnarvon.  He  would  say  :  "  I  have  heard 
that  Mr.  Griffiths  was  to  preach  in  a  dwelling-house  one  even- 
ing, and  that  before  the  meeting  was  to  commence  he  asked 
them  to  let  him  go  to  a  room  by  himself  for  a  while.  This  was 
granted  him.  He  remained  there  till  the  people  assembled, 
and  he  still  tarried  there  after  the  time  appointed  for  com- 
mencing the  meeting  had  passed.  Seeing  him  rather  long 
in  coming  the  master  of  the  house  sent  the  servant  to  seek 
him.  But  when  she  came  to  the  door  she  could  hear  some 
low  conversation  going  on,  as  she  thought,  between  Mr. 
Griffiths  and  another.  She  stopped  there,  and  heard  him  say 
to  the  other,  '  I  shall  not  go  unless  thou  be  with  me ;  I  shall 
not  go  unless  thou  be  with  me.'     The  servant  returned  to  her 
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master,  and  said,  '  There  is  some  one  with  Mr.  Griffiths,  and 
he  says  to  him  that  he  will  not  come  unless  he  comes  with 
him.  I  could  not  hear  the  other  one  saying  a  word,  and 
so  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  come.'  'Yes,  he  will,'  said  the 
master;  'and  he  will  bring  the  other  with  him,  too.  Let  us 
sing  and  read  to  wait  them.'  Mr.  Griffiths  came,  and  the 
other  with  him  into  the  meeting;  and  a  wonderful  meet- 
ing it  was.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  revival  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  many  souls  were  converted  to  God ;  and 
the  effects  will  remain  there  for  many  years  to  come.  That  is 
just  what  we  also  want,  my  brethren,  to  make  our  ministry  as 
powerful  as  theirs  was."  * 

Williams  went  to  Dolyddelen  to  preach  one  day.  The 
Independents  did  not  then  possess  a  chapel  of  their  own  in 
this  place ;  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  friends  gave  them  theirs 
for  the  occasion.  A  large  congregation  came  together.  The 
text  Mr.  Williams  took  was  Luke  xi.  13  :  "If  ye  then,  being 
evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children  ;  how 
much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  Him  ?  "  The  subject  of  his  sermon  was  the 
work  of  the  lloly  Spirit.  He  spoke  of  the  nature  of  that 
work,  the  great  need  of  it,  the  certainty  of  obtaining  it,  &c. 
And  then,  after  dwelling  for  some  time  upon  these  themes,  he 
appealed  to  the  congregation  and  said  :  "Well,  what  if  you  were 
to  agree  together  that  you  will  have  Him.  You  are  only  two 
small  congregations  here — what  if  you  were  to  have  this  Spirit 
to  save  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  glen  ?  But  how  shall  we  get 
Him  ?  Unite  together  to  hold  prayer  meetings.  Begin  in  one 
end  of  the  parish,  and  pass  from  house  to  house  holding 
prayer  meetings  till  you  finish  them  all.  And  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  a  single  house  that  will  shut  its  doors  against  a  prayer 
meeting.  And  let  that  be  the  aim  of  every  prayer — that  God 
may  come  here  amongst  you  and  save  you.  And  if  He  does 
not  come  after  you  have  gone  the  first  round  of  the  parish, 
begin  again.  But  if  you  will  be  in  real  earnest  about  it,  you 
need  not  go  over  half  the  parish  but  that  God  will  be  present 
in  your  midst." 

*  "  Biography,"  p.  61.     By  Dr.  Rees. 
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There  was  an  old  woman  listening  who  was  irreligious 
enough.  She  believed,  however,  that  all  would  do  the  bidding 
of  the  preacher ;  she  went  home  and  made  up  her  mind  that 
the  prayer  meeting  would  also  come  in  turn  into  her  house. 
Some  preparation,  however,  was  necessary  for  such  an  event 
She  only  burnt  rush  candles,  and  those  home  made.  She 
must  have  better  ones.  The  old  minister  referred  lo  before 
(p.  152)  John  Wilhams,  kept  a  shop  in  the  place.  The 
woman  went  there  and  bought  two  white  candles  for  the 
occasion,  and  she  kept  them  in  readiness  for  her  turn.  But 
the  people  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  Williams.  Weeks 
passed  away,  months  also ;  and  there  was  no  mention  of  the 
prayer  meeting.  And  the  candles  were  waiting  still.  The  old 
woman  had  kept  them  for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  when  she  at 
last  turned  into  the  shop  of  John  Williams,  and  asked  him  : 
"  When  are  you  going  to  hold  that  prayer  meeting  ?"  "  What 
prayer  meeting  ?  "  said  Mr.  Williams.  "  That  prayer  meeting 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Wern,  spoke  of,  which  was  to  be  from  house 
to  house."  "  Oh,"  said  Mr.  J.  Williams,  "  they  care  no  more 
for  what  Mr.  Williams,  of  Wern,  says  than  for  what  I  say." 
*'  Well,"  she  replied ;  "  I  came  into  your  shop  at  that 
time  and  bought  two  candles  on  purpose  to  prepare  for  this 
prayer  meeting  ;  and  I  have  gone  to  bed  in  the  dark  many  a 
time,  for  fear  you  might  come  without  my  being  prepared  for 
you."  "Is  that  true?"  "Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  old 
woman.  "  Well,  well,  we  are  greatly  at  fault,"  replied 
Mr.  Williams  again.  That  very  night  he  went  to  the 
church  meeting  and  told  the  story  to  the  brethren.  They 
resolved  that  they  would  talk  the  matter  over  with  the  Inde- 
pendent friends.  And  after  the  two  churches  had  thus 
united,  they  found  they  had  a  sufficient  number  to  commence 
the  prayer  meetings  at  both  ends  of  the  parish  simultaneously, 
hoping  that  before  they  met  God  would  have  appeared 
amongst  them.  A  revival  of  religion  had  already  appeared  in 
Beddgelert,  which  was  not  far  off.  And  very  soon  it  appeared 
in  Dolyddelen,  and  it  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  country. 
In  this  revival  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  and  Cadwalader  Owen 
returned  to  God.     This  was  probably  in  the  year  1818. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

occasions  of  extraordinary  power. 

Sermon  at  Horeb  against  Unitarianism  —  Preaching  at  Ynysgau, 
Merthyr  Tydvil — At  Bethesda,  Bangor — Stepney,  London — Sermon 
at  Newtown,  on  the  Transfiguration  of  Christ — At  Bethel,  Carnar- 
vonshire— At  Trawsfynydd  — At  Llanerchymedd — Description  given 
by  Rev.  Richard  Parry. 

Many  a  time  did  Williams  appear  in  his  glory  in  the  Associa- 
tions of  the  Independents.  The  form  of  his  body,  the  light  of 
his  countenance,  the  glory  of  his  theme — the  love  of  God  to  a 
lost  world,  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,  the  long-enduring 
patience  of  God,  or  some  other  cognate  topic — the  lustre  of 
his  ideas,  and  the  vividness  of  his  descriptions,  would  put  the 
whole  congregation  aflame  in  worship  and  adoration. 

He  was  once  preaching  at  Horeb,  Cardiganshire,  where  it 
was  known  there  were  many  Unitarians.  Mr.  Williams 
was  well  aware  of  the  state  of  matters  here,  and  in 
the  regions  around.  He  felt  exceedingly  anxious  to  preach 
with  Divine  power,  and  convincing  effect  upon  the  people. 
When  the  hour  had  come,  he  felt  very  nervous,  but  he 
roused  himself,  and  became  equal  to  the  time  and  occasion. 
He  preached  with  wonderful  force,  and  with  overwhelming 
conviction ;  and  thereby  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Uni- 
tarianism of  the  region. 

This  eminent  minister  was  preaching  at  Ynysgau  Chapel, 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  upon  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The 
congregation  was  standing  in  the  graveyard,  and  when 
he  reached  the  climax  all  the  crowd  moved  together  in 
terror,  imagining  that  the  graves  were  bursting  open  and  the 
dead  rising.  Mr.  Paxton  Hood  attributes  this  great  power  to 
the  force  of  the  language  :  "  These  effects  were  wrought  by 
the  power  of  that  language,  so  wonderfully  fitted  to  work  on 
the  emotions  of  a  very  imaginative  people."*     The  fact,  how- 

*  "Christmas  Evans,"  p.  170.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
18S1. 
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ever,  is,  that  Williams  could  do  the  same  thing  exactly  in  the 
English  language,  as  was  the  case  in  Newtown,  when  he 
handled  his  subject  with  such  graphic  description  that  the 
people  thought  they  really  witnessed  the  scene,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  meeting  they  had  nearly  all  risen  to  their  feet. 
There  was  something  far  deeper  than  language  here. 

There  was  an  Association  at  Bethesda,  Bangor,  the  home 
of  many  thousands  of  quarrymen  in  the  employ  of  Lord 
Penrhyn ;  Mr.  Williams,  Dr.  Rees,  and  others  were  present. 
This  was  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  in  the  year  1839,  when 
his  preaching  was  perfectly  matured.  The  sermon  he 
preached  was  upon  Election  and  Reprobation^  of  which  a 
short  sketch  is  to  be  found  in  Chap.  VII.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Griffiths,  Independent  minister,  Dolgelly,  was  there  at  the 
time,  and  he  says  that  the  preaching  of  that  sermon  had 
overclouded  everything  else.  Though  the  preaching  of  the 
other  friends  was  powerful,  yet,  by  reason  of  the  superior 
excellence  of  Williams,  it  was  not  remembered.  He  never 
witnessed  such  weeping  as  he  saw  in  that  congregation,  and 
the  talk  of  the  town  for  many  a  day  was  that  sermon  on 
Election  and  Reprobation  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

He  preached  a  wonderful  sermon  in  London  upon  the  words 
(Prov.  xxxi.  i) :  "  The  words  of  King  Lemuel,  the  prophecy  that 
his  mother  taught  him."  The  Rev.  Samuel  Roberts  preached 
with  him  in  the  morning.  The  sermon  was  in  English,  but 
the  strangeness  of  the  language  did  not  prevent  his  eloquence. 
The  preachers  that  were  present  said  they  never  heard  the 
like  of  it.  All  the  people  were  weeping,  the  best  sign,  as 
Augustine  says,  of  pure  feeling.  (See  the  remarks  of  Prof. 
H.  Griffiths,  at  the  close  of  Cliap.  VIII.) 

Mr.  Williams  was  accustomed  to  visit  Newtown  annually  when 
the  College  was  here.  The  occasion  referred  to  above  is  well 
remembered  by  the  inhabitants.  It  was  in  the  annual  meet- 
ing that  took  place  about  the  year  1833 — five  years  before 
the  removal  of  the  College  from  the  town.  Mr.  Williams 
preached  in  English  and  Welsh — Welsh  in  the  afternoon, 
English  in  the  evening.  The  English  sermon  was  far  more 
powerful  than  the  Welsh  one.     The  subject  was  the  Trans- 
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figuration  of  Christ.  He  gave  such  a  vivid  description  of  the 
whole  scene  that  the  congregation  rivetted  their  eyes  upon  the 
speaker  from  beginning  to  end,  and  as  he  was  going  on  the 
people  were  getting  up  one  after  another,  till  at  the  close 
hardly  a  man  was  sitting  down. 

When  preaching  at  Bethel,  Carnarvonshire,  the  effect 
was  great,  the  congregation  being  quite  vanquished  and 
subdued  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  There  was  a 
church  meeting  after  the  service  in  order  to  receive  those  who 
wished  to  join  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Griffiths, 
Dolgelly,  was  then  young,  and  he  had  to  come  out  after  the 
sermon  was  over  to  perform  some  duties ;  and  what  did  h  e 
see  outside  the  chapel  but  three  women  with  their  heads 
resting  on  the  wall,  their  handkerchiefs  in  their  h  ands,  and 
their  tears  flowing  freely ;  they  were  weeping  from  the  effects 
of  the  sermon  upon  their  hearts. 

The  sermon  on  the  Spiritual  World  (p.  325)  he  preached 
at  Trawsfynydd  once.  Trawsfynydd  is  a  mountainous  place 
— the  home  of  farmers  and  quarrymen.  Many  of  these  were 
strong  and  stalwart  men.  When  Mr.  Williams  preached  that 
sermon,  so  powerful  was  the  effect,  that  many  of  these  stalwart 
men  sank  to  the  ground,  overwhelmed. 

One  of  the  brightest  days  in  his  ministry  was  in  an  Associa- 
tion at  Llanerchymedd.  He  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  had  arrived  at  the  full  growth  of  his  pulpit  years.  There 
was  great  preparation  for  the  Association  that  summer, 
for  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Williams  was  going  to  be  present. 
The  people  of  that  place  and  neighbourhood  had  never  heard 
him  before.  He  preached  twice  here,  the  first  night  in  the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel.  His  text  was  Psa.  Ixxviii. 
5 — 7  :  "  For  he  estabhshed  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and  appointed 
a  law  in  Israel,  which  he  commanded  our  fathers  that  they 
should  make  them  known  to  their  children  :  that  the  genera- 
tion to  come  might  know  them,  even  the  children  which 
should  be  born;  who  should  arise  and  declare  them  to  their 
children,  that  they  might  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not 
forget  the  works  of  God,  but  keep  His  commandments."  The 
sermon  that  evening  was  exceedingly  impressive,  and  by  the 
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following  day  immense  crowds  had  gathered  together.  The  day 
was  warm  and  sultry ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Williams 
had  to  preach,  the  people  were  inattentive  and  unim- 
pressionable. Mr.  Lewis,  of  Pwllheli,  preached  before  him. 
While  Mr.  Lewis  was  preaching,  the  attention  he  obtained  was 
very  scattered,  and  the  congregation  had  the  appearance  of 
slackening  away.  Mr.  Williams,  meanwhile,  was  on  the  plat- 
form, and  felt  nervous  and  excitable.  He  stepped  down  from 
the  stage  once  or  twice,  owing  to  the  strength  of  his  emotions, 
and  walked  backward  and  forward  on  the  field.  He  told  a 
friend  after  the  event  that  he  did  not  know  what  would  have 
become  of  him  but  for  the  opportunity  of  preaching  that 
followed,  where  he  could  give  free  vent  to  what  was  in  him. 
After  the  first  sermon  was  ended,  Mr.  Williams  stepped  to  the 
front ;  he  looked  around  him  upon  the  congregation  with 
marks  of  some  anxiety  in  his  eye  ;  his  face,  however,  was  as  if 
glowing  with  a  noble  theme.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  the  desk, 
the  congregation  tightened  together  at  once ;  the  small  clusters 
of  people  hanging  at  the  edges  soon  closed  up  to  the  great 
crowd  in  the  centre,  till  they  all  looked  as  one  solid  mass, 
with  beaming  eyes  in  front.  He  read  his  text  quickly,  Heb. 
xi.  i6  :  "But  now  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an 
heavenly."  He  soon  passed  into  the  middle  of  his  theme. 
He  described  the  earthly  Canaan,  and  Abraham  of  old  travel- 
ling its  length  and  breadth ;  he  sketched  its  hills  and 
mountains,  its  lakes  and  rivers,  its  valleys  and  glens,  and 
Abraham,  the  patriarch,  passing  through  them  on  his  travels 
in  search  of  a  place  where  he  might  build  a  noble  city  for 
himself,  '*  The  city  of  Abraham."  His  descriptive  powers 
were  here,  it  seems,  at  their  best,  spreading  a  charm  and 
enchantment  over  the  subject,  and  keeping  the  attention  of 
the  people  as  in  a  spell.  The  congregation  was  in  his  hand, 
every  eye  and  ear  in  his  possession;  but  while  they  stood 
delighted  with  the  description,  he  turned  suddenly,  and  said 
"  But  this,  after  all,  was  not  the  country  he  was  in  search  of; 
while  looking  upon  all  the  beauties  of  this  earthly  Canaan,  he 
was  desiring  all  along  a  better  country,"  Then  he  carried  the 
congregation  into  the  heavenly  Canaan,  and  portrayed   the 
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superior  glories  of  that  land  in  such  a  manner  that  many  that 
were  on  the  field  were  ready  to  think  that  they  had  been  con- 
veyed bodily  there.  One  respectable  farmer  said  that  he  had 
almost  forgotten  that  he  was  in  this  world,  and  that  he  thought 
he  was  in  reality  in  heaven  and  walking  with  Abraham  over 
its  hills  and  dales.  Others  were  saying,  after  the  sermon  was 
over,  that  they  felt  quite  familiar  with  the  great  realities  of 
heaven,  with  the  patriarchs  and  the  prophets,  &c.  This 
sermon  was  so  powerful  that  it  made  a  deep  and  enduring  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Anglesey  for  many 
years,  and  there  are  many  now  living  who  remember  the 
occasion  as  if  it  were  yesterday.  The  Rev.  Richard  Parry, 
Llandudno,  speaking  of  this  occasion,  says,  "  The  fountains 
of  his  eloquence  broke,  and  the  waters  burst  forth  with  such 
force,  that  before  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  we  were  all  as  if 
enchanted,  until  we  could  almost  fancy  that  the  field  moved 
under  our  feet !  He,  himself,  considered  this  occasion  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  in  his  life,  for  I  remember  talking  to  him 
about  it  many  years  afterwards.  I  believe  that  sermon  had  a 
good  effect  upon  all  the  denomination  in  Anglesey."  * 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HIS    SERMON    UPON    THE    SPIRITUAL    WORLD. 

"  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt." — Dan.  xii.  2. 

The  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  judgment, 
the  world  to  come,  rewards  and  punishments  were  preached 
by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  not  with  the 
same  light  and  authority  as  by  Christ  and  His  apostles.  They 
are  presented  to  us  in  the  text,  "  And  many  of  them  that  sleep 

*  '*  Biography,"  p.  io6.    By  Dr.  W.  Rees.— A  letter  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Parry,  now  of  Llandudno. 
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in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,"  or  the  many  that  are 
sleeping — i.e.,  all  those  that  sleep.  They  sleep  there :  many 
of  them  have  slept  for  centuries,  some  of  them  for  thousands  of 
years,  some  are  only  just  gone,  and  some  are  falling  down,  and 
being  put  to  sleep  daily.  But  they  are  not  to  sleep  for  ever  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth ;  they  shall  awake — they  shall  all  awake, 
the  first  and  the  last.  They  shall  awake  all  at  the  same  time, 
and  shall  come  out  of  the  dust ;  they  shall  awake  and  arise, 
never  to  return  there  any  more.  They  all  lie  there,  now  in  the 
same  condition  of  sleep,  the  dust  of  one  mixed  with  the  dust 
of  others,  and  with  the  earth  around  them.  When  they 
arise  their  appearance  will  have  undergone  a  total  change — 
some  will  have  arisen  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt.  In  this  text  we  have  a  glimpse  of 
the  world  to  come. 

I. — We  shall  give  some  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  world 
to  come.  Some  have  denied  it  in  every  age ;  there  were  in- 
fidels in  the  time  of  Christ,  who  said  there  was  neither  angel 
nor  Spirit,  nor  resurrection,  nor  future  state — the  descendants 
of  these  are  still  in  the  world. 

1.  We  can  look  upon  the  nature  of  the  human  soul  as 
a  proof  of  it.  The  soul  is  a  spiritual  entity ;  such  a  spiritual 
entity  presupposes  a  spiritual  world — it  must  have  a  world 
of  existence  of  the  same  nature  as  itself  The  body  is 
material,  and  the  world  it  is  in  is  also  material;  both  are 
of  the  same  nature.  From  this  world  below  the  body  has 
derived  its  materials ;  from  hence  its  means  of  subsistence ; 
from  hence  the  atmosphere  it  breathes  ;  from  hence  the 
bread  which  strengtheneth  his  heart,  and  the  oil  which 
maketh  his  face  to  shine;  and  to  the  earth  it  returneth  in 
the  end.  But  the  soul  is  not  from  this  earth ;  its  fine  textures 
are  not  woven  of  the  coarse  materials  of  this  world;  it  is 
essentially  different  from  everything  we  find  here;  it  is  not 
of  this  building;  it  is  a  stranger  from  a  foreign  world;  it 
is  a  spirit,  and  it  proves  to  us  that  there  is  a  spiritual  world. 
It  is  an  invisible  reality,  and  it  tells  us  of  an  invisible  world, 
from  which  it  came,  and  into  which  it  goes. 

2.  The  functions  of  the  soul.     It  can   think  of  the  other 
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world,  and  comprehend  it  to  some  extent ;  it  can  yearn  for  it ; 
it  can  hope  for  it,  and  fear  it.  If  there  were  no  such  world  in 
existence,  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  to  be  like  the  beast 
of  the  field,  without  any  thought  or  comprehension  of  such  a 
world.  You  can  teach  an  animal  many  things,  but  you  can 
teach  him  nothing  about  the  other  world ;  you  cannot  make 
him  cherish  a  single  idea  about  it  j  you  cannot  make  him 
exercise  any  hope  or  fear  with  regard  to  it.  But  there  is 
a  spirit  in  man,  able  to  know  its  mysteries,  able  to  feel  its 
realities,  and  able  to  yearn  and  long  for  them.  Why  should 
man  be  endowed  with  these  capacities  more  than  the  animal, 
if  there  is  no  other  world  ?  Did  his  Creator  endow  him  with 
these  instincts,  to  yearn  and  long  for  immortality,  in  order  to 
disappoint  him  in  the  end  ?  Such  a  supposition  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator ;  had  it 
been  so,  His  love  towards  man  would  have  been  inferior  to 
His  love  towards  all  other  creatures.  The  powers  and  functions 
of  the  soul,  therefore,  presuppose  a  future  world. 

3.  God's  moral  government  of  the  world.  This  moral 
government  would  be  to  no  purpose  but  for  the  existence 
of  the  other  world.  Good  and  evil  would  have  been 
matters  of  no  moment.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  future 
world  that  the  characters  of  men  here  assume  a  degree  of 
infinite  importance.  If,  as  some  maintained  in  Corinth,  every- 
thing comes  to  an  end  at  death  ;  if  a  man  finishes  his  journey, 
ends  his  existence  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  falls  down  to  the 
grave  for  ever,  perishing  like  the  beast  of  the  field,  then  let  us 
eat  and  drink,  says  Paul,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  To-morrow, 
or  very  soon,  we  come  to  nothing.  If  so,  what  is  the  value  of 
religion  ?  "  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we 
are  of  all  men  most  miserable."  We  are  oppressed  and  per- 
secuted ;  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long  for  Christ's  sake ;  we 
are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  hoping  for  a  better 
resurrection  ;  but  if  there  is  no  other  world,  we  are  of  all  men 
most  miserable.  It  is  the  future  world  that  impresses  its 
stamp  of  value  upon  religion ;  it  is  the  future  world  that  shows 
the  evil,  the  injury  and  the  danger  of  sin,  thereby  proving 
the  fitness  and  necessity  of  moral  government. 
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4.  The  general  dealings  of  God  with  men  in  this  world 
prove  the  existence  of  a  future  one ;  while,  if  we  deny  it, 
the  dispensations  of  God  become  quite  inexplicable.  The 
worst  and  greatest  sinners  are  often  here  the  happiest.  "  The 
tabernacles  of  robbers  prosper,  and  they  that  provoke  God 
are  secure."  "  They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men,"  though 
"  they  are  corrupt  and  speak  wickedly  concerning  oppres- 
sion"; though  "they  speak  loftily,  and  set  their  mouth  against 
the  heavens ;  and  though  pride  compasseth  them  about  as 
a  chain,  and  violence  covereth  them  as  a  garment."  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  they  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men ; 
their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness ;  they  have  more  than  heart 
could  wish.  "  Therefore,  His  people  return  hither ;  and 
waters  of  a  full  cup  are  wrung  out  to  them."  All  the  day 
long  are  they  plagued,  and  every  morning  are  they  chastened  ; 
"  they  mingle  their  drink  with  weeping  ;"  their  eyes  are  "  con- 
sumed with  grief,"  and  their  faces  are  "foul  with  weeping." 
What  consistency  is  there  in  all  this  ?  There  must  be  another 
world  beyond  this  to  set  matters  right,  and  "to  give  every 
man  according  as  his  work  shall  be."  If  we  beHeve  there  is 
another  world,  these  inconsistencies  vanish.  On  the  sup- 
position that  this  is  a  state  of  probation,  preparatory  for 
another  world,  where  the  wicked  shall  be  punished  and  the 
virtuous  rewarded,  these  mysteries  are  cleared  up  at  once. 

5.  We  have  the  more  sure  word  of  prophecy  on  the  subject 
— the  express  testimony  of  God  as  to  the  existence  of  that 
world.  Jesus  Christ  hath  abolished  death,  and  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel. 

II. — The  nature  of  the  world  to  come. 

I .  It  is  a  spiritual  world.  It  is  a  world  of  spirits — it  is  the 
home  of  spirits — all  the  existences  you  will  find  there  are 
spiritual— God  is  a  spirit — the  angels  are  spirits — and  the  men 
that  are  there  are  spirits ;  the  body  must  be  made  a  spiritual 
body  before  it  can  be  fit  to  dwell  there.  The  body  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  spiritual — the  bodies  of  the  saints  on  the 
day  of  the  resurrection  will  be  spiritual  bodies,  and  the  bodies 
of  the  ungodly  as  well.  The  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them 
is  spiritual,  and  all  the  inhabitants  are  enswathed  in  it,  and 
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they  breathe  it.      The  food  they  subsist  upon  is  spiritual ;  the 
light  they  have  is  spiritual,  and  the  darkness  as  well. 

2.  It  is  a  world  in  which  a  wonderful  expansion  of  man's 
faculties  and  powers  will  take  place.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
human  soul  to  expand ;  it  is  shut  up  in  a  narrow  cell  in  this 
world  ;  it  is  confined  like  a  bird  in  a  cage.  When  this  cell  is 
destroyed,  and  when  the  soul  is  at  liberty  to  fly  to  its  native 
element,  its  capacities  and  comprehensions  will  improve  and 
expand  for  ever.  In  this  world  the  soul  is  only  looking  through 
the  barriers  of  its  prison  upon  spiritual  things.  "  Now,  we 
see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then  face  to  face ;  now  we 
know  in  part,  but  then  shall  we  know  even  as  we  are  known." 

3.  Whatever  be  the  strongest  bent  of  a  man's  nature  here 
will  be  the  strongest  bent  of  his  nature  there.  The  transition 
from  one  world  to  the  other  will  not  have  the  slightest  effect 
upon  a  man's  moral  nature.  If  the  ruling  bias  of  his  nature 
here  was  holiness,  holiness  will  it  be  there;  if  sin,  sin  will 
it  be  also  there ;  if  the  love  of  God  here,  the  love  of  God 
there  ;  if  hatred  here,  hatred  there. 

4.  It  will  be  a  world  where  every  man  will  fully  develop 
the  characteristic  bias  of  his  nature.  It  is  not  so  here  with 
any  one.  There  is  no  saint  as  holy  as  he  would  wish  to  be ; 
no  ungodly  man  as  wicked  as  he  would  wish  to  be.  But  there 
every  man  will  reach  the  climax  of  his  inclinations.  Ample 
scope  will  be  given  there  for  all  to  carry  out  into  complete 
perfection  the  ruling  disposition  of  their  minds.  That  is  not 
the  case  here ;  there  are  preventions,  hindrances,  obstacles  in 
the  way.  The  good  man  here,  though  he  would  do  good,  has 
evil  present  with  him,  and  there  is  another  law  in  his  members 
warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  enemy  of  God  is  prevented  from  carrying  his  purposes 
into  realization.  There  are  hedges  in  his  way  :  the  -pangs  of 
conscience,  the  dispensations  of  providence  ;  and  the  different 
circumstances  around  rein  him  in  ;  the  Lord  prevents  him,  as 
he  prevented  Laban  and  Esau  from  doing  many  evil  things. 
In  the  next  world,  however,  these  obstructions  will  be  re- 
moved, and  a  range  of  perfect  freedom  of  development  will  be 
given  to  all. 
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5.  It  is  a  world  without  any  intermixtures.  This  is  a  world 
of  different  elements  ;  you  will  find  here  a  mixing  together  of 
persons  and  characters  ;  you  will  find  here  the  good  and  the 
bad  together — Judas  with  the  disciples;  the  foolish  virgins 
with  the  wise;  the  good  and  the  bad  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, in  the  same  street ;  in  the  same  family  eating  at  the 
same  table,  sleeping  in  the  same  bed,  &c.  Not  so  there ;  a 
separation  will  have  taken  place  of  the  good  from  the  bad, 
the  sheep  from  the  goats.  There  will  not  be  one  ungodly 
among  the  congregation  of  the  righteous ;  and  there  will  not 
be  one  righteous  in  the  congregation  of  the  wicked.  A  great 
gulf  will  have  been  fixed  between  them.  There  is  a  mixing  of 
things  together  here;  a  mixing  of  qualities  in  the  same 
persons.  There  is  some  taint  of  evil  in  the  best  men  here,  and 
there  is  something  attractive  and  beautiful  even  in  the  vilest. 
But  in  that  world  each  will  stand  without  alloy  ;  one  multitude 
will  have  arrived  at  a  perfection  of  goodness,  the  other  at  a 
perfection  of  wickedness. 

6.  It  is  a  world  of  rewards  and  punishments.  It  is  a  world 
to  set  right  the  wrongs  of  this  world.  The  effects  of  this  will 
be  seen  for  ever  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  world.  It  was 
here  they  formed  their  characters  ;  there  they  will  receive,  each 
according  to  what  was  done  in  the  body,  "  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad  ; "  they  shall  rise,  "  they  that  have  done  good  unto  the 
resurrection  of  life,  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrec- 
tion of  damnation." 

III. — The  principles  and  sources  of  happiness  and  misery  in 
that  invisible  world. 

1.  The  moral  principles  of  the  heart.  This  is  the  essential 
element  of  heaven's  happiness,  and  of  hell's  misery.  Heaven 
could  never  be  heaven  for  a  sinful  being,  full  of  enmity  against 
God.  Such  a  man  would  be  as  miserable  there  as  in  hell 
itself  Heaven  is  not  a  place  simply,  and  the  saints  are  not 
happy  because  they  are  there ;  and  hell,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
such,  can  never  make  its  occupants  wretched.  A  soul  full  of 
grace  could  not  be  miserable  in  hell ;  and  a  soul  full  of  sin 
could  never  be  happy  in  heaven. 

2.  The  witness  of  conscience.     A  good  conscience  is  essen- 
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tial  to  the  bliss  of  heaven ;  and  an  evil  conscience,  a  re- 
buking, reproving,  condemning  conscience  is  the  worm  that 
dieth  not  in  the  bosoms  of  lost  souls  in  hell.  If  the  saints  in 
heaven  were  to  lose  the  approval  of  conscience,  the  place 
would  lose  one  of  its  chief  elements  of  heavenly  bliss ;  and 
if  in  hell,  the  pangs  of  concience  were  to  vanish  from  the 
human  breast,  the  inhabitants  would  be  relieved  of  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  torment.  Every  miserable  dweller  in  that 
dismal  abode  is  pursued  and  hunted  by  the  furies  of  con- 
science, and  there  is  never  any  shelter  or  escape. 

3.  The  memory  of  the  past.  The  human  memory,  no 
doubt,  will  add  much  to  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  To 
remember  the  words  of  the  Bible,  to  remember  the  promises, 
and  the  sweetness  with  which  we  embraced  them  in  the 
wilderness  ;  to  remember  the  sermons  we  heard,  to  remember 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  our  returning  to  God,  and  the 
places  where  we  struggled  with  God  in  prayer,  will  be  a  source 
of  great  joy  in  heaven,  Jacob  will  look  with  pleasure  to  the 
vision  of  Bethel;  and  the  struggle  with  the  angel  for  the 
blessing.  And  we  shall  all  remember  with  delight  the  various 
incidents  of  our  worldly  pilgrimage  : 

"  From  heavenly  Jerusalem's  towers j 

Their  path  through  the  desert  they  trace  ; 
And  every  affliction  they  suffered, 
Redounds  to  the  glory  of  grace/' 

But  if  this  be  a  source  of  new  sweetness  in  heaven,  it  will 
add  to  the  misery  of  hell,  and  will  be  one  of  the  great  elements 
of  woe  there.  Alas !  if  the  power  of  memory  could  be 
destroyed  there,  it  would  soften  the  fury  of  the  flame.  "  Son, 
remember ! "  To  remember  the  day  of  grace,  to  remember 
the  words  of  the  Bible,  which  were  read  and  committed  to 
memory  in  the  Sunday-school,  will  cut  to  the  core  like  a 
sword  !  To  remember  the  sermons  that  were  listened  to,  the 
exhortations  that  were  given,  the  warnings  made,  the  prayers 
offered,  will  overwhelm  the  heart  with  grief  And  to  remem- 
ber, after  all,  that  the  salvation  which  then  was  so  easy,  is  now 
irretrievably  lost,  will  make  hell,  hell  indeed. 

4.  Another  element  of  blessedness  in  the  invisible  world 
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will  be  the  recognition  of  friends  there.  The  happiness  of 
society  depends,  to  a  great  degree,  in  this  world,  upon  our 
acquaintance  with  one  another.  The  blessed  society  of 
heaven  will  be  bound  together  by  the  same  glorious  ties. 
Some  who  never  met  before,  will  recognize  one  another  at 
a  glance;  and  the  one  will  immediately  tell  his  story  to  the 
other  : 

"  They  shall  hear  me  tell  the  story 

How  I  came,  though  weak  and  frail. 
Through  the  rivers,  over  mountains. 
Wild  and  lonely  without  fail." 

And  especially  to  those  that  were  acquainted  in  this  world, 
who  were  helpful  to  one  another  in  leading  a  godly 
life,  and  in  passing  through  their  worldly  pilgrimage, — to 
those  will  it  be  an  additional  joy  to  meet  there,  recognize 
one  another,  and  talk  of  "  Auld  lang  syne."  They  shall  drink 
to  one  another  there  with  the  words  "  For  the  sake  of  Auld 
lang  syne."  And  above  all,  they  shall  see  and  recognize 
Jesus,  their  elder  brother,  and  associate  with  Him  face  to  face. 

But,  alas  !  What  an  addition  this  will  be  to  the  misery  of 
hell :  to  see  and  recognize  those  with  whom  they  sinned  here 
below,  those  who  helped  in  the  world  to  complete  their 
destruction,  those  who  supported  them  in  rebellion  against 
God — for  these  to  meet  again  in  hell,  to  recognize  one 
another,  and  to  curse  one  another,  will  add  immensely  to 
the  pain  they  suffer.  This  mutual  recognition  will  be  one 
great  element  of  their  suffering :  "  Lest  they  also  come  into 
this  place  of  torment." 

5.  Approbation  and  disapprobation  is  also  another  of  these 
elements.  Every  inhabitant  of  heaven  will  feel  that  he  is  in 
the  favour  of  every  other  inhabitant  of  the  place ;  every  one 
will  be  in  the  favour  of  the  company,  and  they  will  all  be 
fully  aware  of  the  fact.  This  will  be  a  great  addition  to 
their  happiness.  There  will  be  no  narrowness,  no  jealousy  in 
one  against  another ;  and  every  one  will  be  fully  conscious 
of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  every  inhabitant  of  hell  will  be 
under  the  ban  of  every  other,  and  of  all ;  and  they  will  be 
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conscious  of  the  fact,  "  No  one  likes  me ;  I  am  repelled  by 
every  one."  This  hell  had  commenced  its  fire  in  the  breast  of 
Voltaire  even  before  he  died.  "  I  am  rejected  and  cast  away 
by  God  and  man,"  were  his  miserable  words. 

6.  Again,  fellowship  with  one  another  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  happiness  and  misery  in  the  other  world.  And, 
indeed,  so  it  is  in  this  world.  For  the  happiness  of  the 
members  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  feelings  they  have 
one  towards  another.  Think  of  a  family  where  all  the 
members  of  it  love  one  another ;  where  there  is  the  most 
perfect  goodwill  existing  between  them;  where  each  one 
considers  the  best  way  to  make  the  rest  comfortable  and 
happy — what  a  blessed  family  that  would  be  !  It  would  be  a 
small  heaven  here  below,  a  paradise  back  again  on  this  earth  ! 
Think  of  a  town  of  this  nature,  all  its  inhabitants  of  the  same 
disposition  of  mind  and  feeling  towards  one  another ;  this 
would  be  a  heaven  upon  earth ;  such  a  country  would  be  the 
paradise  of  God.  Now,  heaven  is  exactly  such  a  place  ;  the 
society  you  will  find  there  is  exactly  of  that  nature ;  the  happi- 
ness of  each  is  a  source  of  happiness  to  the  rest :  every  one 
wishes  to  make  every  one  else  as  happy  as  possible ;  perfect 
love  and  perfect  goodwill  unite  them  all  together  in  one  bond 
of  union.     "  Charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfection." 

Think,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  family  full  of  jealousy  ;  the 
one  member  against  every  other,  envying  one  another,  hating 
one  another ;  every  one  thinking  how  he  can  best  wrong, 
wound  and  injure  every  other — what  a  family  that  would  be  ! 
Such  a  town  would  be  a  hell  upon  earth.  A  land  full  of  such 
people — what  a  terrible  land  it  would  be  ?  But  the  inhabi- 
tants of  hell  are  all  such.  Every  one  there  is  full  of  jealousy, 
malice,  envy,  against  every  other.  They  hate  one  another, 
they  denounce  and  curse  one  another,  and  they  devise  and 
contrive  how  to  damage  and  wrong  one  another ;  every  one 
adds  to  the  misery  of  every  other,  and  they  help  one  another 
to  make  the  place  miserable. 

7.  Another  of  these  elements  is  the  view  that  will  be 
obtained  of  the  character  and  dispensations  of  God.  The 
character  of  God  and  His  dispensations  will   be   displayed 
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before  them  in  that  world.  His  righteousness,  His  love,  His 
grace  will  be  like  a  river  of  life  passing  through  heaven,  and 
the  saints  shall  ever  delight  themselves  upon  its  banks.  They 
will  derive  their  happiness  from  its  waters,  they  will  enjoy  for 
ever  the  glory,  the  attributes,  the  government,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  their  God.  On  the  other  hand,  these  will  be  like  a 
river  of  fire  running  through  hell.  The  view  they  will  obtain 
of  the  character  of  God  and  His  dispensations,  will  fill  every 
soul  with  guilt  and  pain.  His  character  and  ways  will 
condemn  their  character  and  life.  God  in  His  righteousness. 
His  purity,  His  compassion  and  grace,  will  be  revealed  before 
their  eyes ;  but  the  day  of  their  grace  will  be  gone  for  ever. 
They  will  feel  His  presence  there  evermore,  but  they  cannot 
escape  therefrom. 

8.  The  approbation  and  disapprobation  of  God ;  His  will 
and  favour  on  the  one  hand.  His  wrath  and  resentment  on  the 
other.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Christian  now  to  be  "  accepted  of 
Him.''  A  feeling  of  the  favour  of  God  is  a  heaven  in  the 
soul ;  "  and  in  Thy  favour  our  horn  shall  be  exalted  " ;  and  the 
feeling  and  enjoyment  of  it  will  never  be  changed.  It  was  a 
source  of  the  greatest  misery  to  lose  this  favour.  "Thou 
didst  hide  Thy  face,  and  I  was  troubled."  But,  after  they 
shall  have  arrived  there,  they  shall  be  in  His  bosom,  and 
before  His  face.  "  As  one  whom  His  mother  comforteth,  so 
will  I  comfort  you."  No  one  can  comfort  the  child  like  its 
mother ;  it  is  peevish  and  discontented,  notwithstanding  all 
efforts,  until  its  mother  comes.  When  the  mother  returns, 
the  little  child  complains  of  the  treatment  received  in  her 
absence,  and  the  mother,  replying,  comforts  him.  "  And  did 
thy  mother  leave  thee,  my  dear  ?  And  did  they  wrong  my 
little  child?  Well,  well,  thy  mother  will  never  leave  thee 
again."  The  child  is  now  at  perfect  ease.  "  As  one  whom 
his  mother  comforteth."  After  returning  home,  hearing  the 
complaints  and  the  story,  there  is  great  comforting,  *'  For  a 
small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee.  But  I  shall  never  for- 
sake thee  again ;  I  shall  never  hide  my  face  from  thee ;  I  shall 
never  frown  upon  thee  more."  This  is  the  joy  of  heaven. 
"He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall  dwell  among  them"; 
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"and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,"  as  the 
mother  wipes  away  the  tears  of  her  child. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  the  wrath  and  frowns  of 
God.  This  is  the  death  that  reigns  in  hell.  God  has 
hidden  His  face  in  implacable  hatred.  How  will  the  ungodly 
bear  the  words  of  God  when  He  says  to  them,  "  Well,  I  shall 
hate  you  evermore.  I  can  never  shine  My  face  upon  you 
again  !  I  can  never  forgive  you  any  more  for  ever  !  "  These 
words  will  plunge  down  into  the  depth  of  the  heart,  and  will 
press  the  man  with  an  inevitable  weight  down  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  misery  and  pain. 

IV. — This  world  is  of  everlasting  duration.  "  Everlasting 
life,  shame  and  everlasting  contempt."  Everlasting,  eternity, 
are  things  we  cannot  comprehend ;  and  of  them  we  can  say 
very  little. 

1.  It  is  a  continuous  duration.  Time  is  divided  into  years, 
seasons,  months,  weeks,  days,  nights,  hours,  and  minutes,  &c. ; 
but  there  is  no  division  to  eternity — no  alternation  of  times  and 
seasons ;  no  reckoning  of  months,  weeks,  and  days.  One 
season,  one  age,  one  duration,  without  any  division  whatever. 

2.  It  is  an  undiminishing  duration.  It  does  not  wear,  it 
does  not  end.  Time  vanishes  every  second,  moment,  hour, 
day,  month,  year,  continuously  from  the  beginning;  but 
eternity  is  fixed,  and  for  ever  the  same.  No  portion  of  it  is 
vanished  and  gone ;  not  a  moment  of  it  is  yet  spent — it  con- 
tinues ever  the  same  and  undiminished !  We  cannot  com- 
prehend it. 

3.  All  its  things  have  the  same  stamp  and  image.  The 
blessedness  of  heaven  has  an  impress  of  eternity  upon  it ;  an 
impress  of  eternity  upon  the  harps,  upon  the  thrones  and 
the  crowns ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fire  and  the  darkness 
have  eternity  impressed  upon  them.  Let  the  lost  soul  look 
wherever  he  may,  he  sees  the  mark  of  eternity  upon  all 
things,  upon  the  walls  of  his  prison,  upon  the  lock,  from  which 
the  key  has  been  withdrawn,  and  dropped,  as  Young  says, 
into  the  bottomless  abyss,  where  its  fall  echoes  for  ever — 
Eternal !  Eternal  flames,  eternal  woe,  gnashing  of  teeth — 
dismal  and  everlasting  midnight,  and  the  morning  will  never 
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dawn — everything,  on  the  one  hand  and  the  other,  are  ever- 
lasting and  unchangeable. 

Deductions. — i.  We  are  all  related  to  this  world  we  have 
been  speaking  of.  Who  will  hear  and  carefully  consider  and 
prepare  for  the  time  to  come  ?  It  is  surely  our  world,  and  we 
shall  all  know  by  experience  what  it  is  to  live  there  very  soon. 

2.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  the  mind  that  makes  heaven  and 
hell ;  the  mind  is  the  home  of  happiness  or  misery — and  the 
moral  disposition  of  the  heart  is  the  source  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other. 

3.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  exert  too  much  care  and 
self-denial  in  order  to  win  heaven  and  avoid  hell. 

4.  Let  us  think  much  of  that  world.  This  has  a  decided 
tendency  to  sobriety  and  earnestness  ;  before  you  yield  to  the 
temptations  of  sin,  pause  and  think  of  that  other  world,  with 
its  heaven  and  hell.  It  would  be  far  more  difficult  to  sin  if  we 
kept  the  other  world  always  in  our  minds.* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

STYLE. 

Sportiveness  of  nature— Clearness— Voice— Attitude  and  looks— Vivid- 
ness—Pertinence  of  illustration— Delivery— Composition  of  sermon 
—Philosophical  qualities— Intensely  practical ;  sermon  on  election— 
Prayerfulness. 

When  young,  he  was  exceedingly  sportive  and  playful ;  so 
much  so  that  his  father  would  often  observe  that  he  knew 
not  what  would  become  of  him.  This  was  rather  too  pro- 
minent in  his  preaching  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry. 
After  one  of  his  early  efforts,  an  old  woman  said  to  him  at  the 
close  that  he  was  a  good  preacher,  but  that  he  must  give  up 
that  frivolity,  or  he  would  not  do  much  good.  Dr.  Owen 
Thom.as,  Liverpool,  says  of  him  that  the  first  time  he  heard 
*  *' Biography,"  pp.  114— 122.     By  Dr.  W.  Rees. 
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liim  was  at  Holyhead,  in  the  year  182 1,  and  that  then  he  was 
in  a  most  sober  and  earnest  mood.  But  the  second  time  he 
heard  him,  four  years  later,  he  was  preaching  upon  Esther 
iv.  14  :  "For  if  thou  altogether  holdest  thy  peace  at  this  time, 
then  shall  there  enlargement  and  deliverance  arise  to  the  Jews 
from  another  place." 

In  the  first  part  of  the  sermon,  he  went  over  the 
simple  history  of  the  book  of  Esther,  but  with  such 
playfulness  that  the  chapel  was  full  of  mirth  and  laughter; 
while  the  preacher  himself  seemed  perfectly  calm  and  unim- 
pressed. This  continued  for  about  twenty  minutes;  then 
he  came  to  the  subject  :  "  Care  for  God's  cause  in  diffi- 
culties,'' when  the  feelings  of  his  hearers  underwent  a  sudden 
change,  and  a  deep  solemnity  pervaded  the  congregation.  Dr. 
O.  Thomas  remarks  that  this  was  the  only  time  in  which  he 
observed  in  him  the  slightest  tendency  to  the  ludicrous ;  and 
he  believes  it  to  be  the  last  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry.* 

His  language  was  always  clear  and  simple.  It  was  ever 
light  and  sweet.  There  was  no  attempt  at  piling  words  to  the 
confusion  of  the  meaning  ;  there  was  no  eifort  at  high  flights, 
cut  short  by  a  sudden  fall  to  the  ground.  The  people  did 
not  wonder  and  admire  the  depth  and  philosophy  of  the 
preacher,  but  they  admired  the  truth,  and  worshipped  God. 
If  by  second  reflection  they  thought  at  all  of  the  language, 
they  admired  its  crystal  clearness.  The  illustrations  he  used 
were  always  apt  and  to  the  purpose.  The  truth  was  mighty, 
and  needed  an  illustration  to  bring  out  into  more  prominence 
some  of  its  hidden  sides  ;  he  gave  the  illustration,  generally  a 
homely  one,  in  a  few  telling  words,  and  the  truth  flashed 
immediately  into  the  minds  of  the  hearers.  Every  sermon  was 
full  of  truth,  bright  and  glowing ;  the  illustrations  were  a  few 
orderly  attendants. 

His  voice  was  not  strong  and  voluminous,  but  clear,  and 

capable  of  a  deep  pathos ;   and  he  had  in  the  beginning  of 

his  career,  a  peculiar  appendatory  noise  in  the  throat.     His 

delivery  was  not  in  a  long  monotonous  string,  but  sometimes 

*  ''  Biography  of  John  Jones,  Talsarn."      Vol.  II.,  p.  961. 
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ejaculatory,  as  when  describing  a  man  going  headlong  in  the 
course  of  sin,  he  shouted,  "  Hold  !  man  ;  thou  wilt  surely  damn 
thy  soul ! "  These  sudden  starts,  and  striking  expressions, 
would  impress  themselves  for  ever  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers. 

His  look  was  strange  and  peculiar  at  times.  In  some  of  his 
eloquent  paroxysms  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  features  under- 
went such  a  change  as  impressed  itself  so  indelibly  upon  little 
boys  that  they  remembered  it  distinctly  after  the  lapse  of  sixty 
years.  There  are  many  now  living  that  remember  such 
occasions.  At  Dinas  Mawddwy,  midst  the  lofty  rounded 
hills,  Mr.  Williams  preached  in  an  Association  ;  an  old  man, 
now  living  at  Towyn,  being  then  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  says 
that  he  remembers  nothing  at  all  of  the  sermon  itself,  but  that 
the  looks  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  rapt  attention  of  the  multi- 
tude can  never  be  effaced  from  his  memory.  The  sermon  he 
preached  here  was  the  one  that  is  to  be  found  in  pp.  325 — ^6^ 
on  the  Spiritual  World.  There  was  one  man  listening  to  that 
sermon  that  nearly  lost  his  senses  from  the  awful  excitement 
produced  by  the  pictures  drawn  and  the  strange  looks  of  the 
preacher  as  he  preached  from  the  window  of  the  chapel. 

After  hearing  his  sermons  the  people  were  more  familiar 
with  the  subject.  That  became  the  theme  with  them  for  the 
time.  They  pondered  upon  it ;  they  talked  together  about  it 
If  he  preached  of  the  spiritual  world,  that  became  a  great 
reality  to  the  hearers  henceforth ;  if  he  preached  of  the  trans- 
figuration, as  he  did  at  Newtown,  Mont,  the  scene  on  the 
mountain  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  person  of  Christ,  the  faces 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  ancient  heroes  of  a  bygone  world, 
Moses  and  Elijah,  became  perfectly  familiar  to  the  hearers ; 
if  he  preached  of  the  better  country,  they  felt  they  were  more 
acquainted  with  it  at  the  close  of  the  sermon ;  they  had  seen 
Christ  on  His  throne,  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets  and  the 
martyrs.  He  preached  his  sermon  on  the  better  country  at 
Llanerchymedd,  Anglesey,  until  many  felt  that  they  had 
been  actually  taken  up  into  the  third  heaven,  ravished  and 
enchanted  with  the  wonders  of  the  land. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Kilsby- Jones  says  of  Williams  :  "  If  there 
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was  any  one  thing  more  than  another  in  which  the  late 
WiUiams,  of  Wern,  excelled  as  a  preacher,  it  was  in  the 
novelty  and  pertinence  of  his  illustrations.  Never,  perhaps, 
since  the  days  of  the  Great  Teacher,  did  any  preacher  lay  the 
objects  of  nature  and  the  pursuits  of  men  under  greater  con- 
tributions for  the  exposition  and  enforcement  of  religious 
truth.  All  things  seemed  to  whisper  something  to  him  which 
had  never  been  disclosed  before,  and  to  point  out  for  his 
occupation  new  and  highly  advantageous  points  of  obser- 
vation."-^ 

His  delivery  in  the  first  years  was  violent  and  fiery.  He 
gave  the  reins  to  his  imagination,  and  this  would  gallop 
along  so  furiously  at  times  as  to  leap  over  all  barriers.  His 
emotions  also  had  free  scope  in  those  years.  But  in  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  a  decided  change  was  perceptible. 
His  imagination  was  tamed  and  toned  down ;  his  strong 
emotions  were  brought  under  perfect  control ;  so  that  he 
seemed  like  a  man  anxious  to  convince  his  hearers  in  a 
perfectly  legitimate  manner,  simply  by  the  force  of  what  he 
said.  And  the  effect  was  always  deeper  and  more  intense. 
He  absorbed  the  interest  of  his  hearers  the  more ;  the  graphic 
pictures  which  he  drew  before  the  people  were  looked  upon 
with  more  rivetted  attention  than  ever.  x\t  times  they  would 
listen  to  him  with  such  breathless  interest  that  they  appeared 
as  if  under  the  magic  wand  of  some  great  enchanter ;  and  their 
eyes  would  be  ere  long  wet  with  tears. 

He  would  not  be  called  so  much  of  an  orator  as  a  speaker  ; 
but  a  speaker,  nevertheless,  full  of  true  and  genuine  eloquence — 
that  eloquence  which  causes  the  hearers  to  do  what  the  orator 
says.  He  had  not  a  very  strong  and  retentive  memory,  which 
was  rather  a  disadvantage  unto  him.  He  could  not  remember 
the  beautiful  passages  of  Scripture  word  for  word,  so  as  to  adorn 
his  sermon  fully  with  them.  He  would  turn  to  the  passages 
of  the  Bible  which  he  employed ;  and  this  would  often  have 
the  effect,  as  is  natural,  of  marring  the  power  of  what  he 
said. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Preface  written  by  the 
*  '^' Memoirs  of  Williams,"  Appendix,  p.  174.     London,  1846. 
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Rev.  J.  R.  Kilsby- Jones  to  his  translation  of  the  "  Memoirs  of 
WiUiams,"  by  Dr.  Rees,  will  give  the  reader  a  good  idea  of 
his  manner  of  composition  : — 

"  I  believe  Mr.  WiUiams  wrote  only  a  bare  outline  of  his 
sermons.  He  was  capable  of  great  abstraction,  and  had  a 
very  unostentatious  method  of  studying.  Some  of  his  most 
powefful  sermons  were  probably  composed  on  horseback,  as 
he  journeyed  from  place  to  place.  I  remember  being  at  his 
house  in  1830,  in  company  with  two  ministers.  One  of  them, 
who  was  somewhat  of  a  bookworm  in  his  way,  asked  him  if  he 
had  read  a  certain  book  which  had  just  been  published.  He 
said  he  had  not.  'Have  you,'  continued  my  friend,  'seen 
so-and-so?'  naming  another  work.  'No,  I  have  not,'  was  the 
reply.  A  third  was  mentioned,  and  the  answer  was  still  in 
the  negative.  '  I'll  tell  you  what,  L.,'  said  Mr.  Williams, 
addressing  my  friend,  '  you  read  too  much — you  do  not  thmk 
sufficiently.  My  plan  in  preparing  sermons  is  to  examine  the 
connection  of  a  passage — extract  its  principle^  and  think  it 
over  in  my  own  mind.  I  never  use  a  Commentary  except 
when  completely  beaten.'" 

He  was  intensely  practical;  and  hence  his  eye  would  fall 
upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  verse  or  the  chapter  like  the  eye 
of  an  eagle  upon  its  prey.  Whatever  descents  of  philosophy  he 
might  have  had,  or  whatever  flights  of  poetry  he  might  have 
taken,  he  always  brought  the  matter  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  great  mysteries  of  election  and  the  eternal 
•decrees  he  brought  to  a  point  in  the  lives  of  men  in  this 
world.  The  great  forces  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  in 
eternity  he  made  to  play  upon  the  wants  of  men  in  time. 
And  he  considered  no  sermon  of  any  value  unless  it  did  this  ; 
and  the  elaborate  talk  men  have  about  the  composition  of  the 
sermon,  forgetting  altogether  its  practical  end,  he  severely 
condemned.     As  an  instance  of  this,  take  the  following : — 

"  We  have  greatly  injured  the  world  and  dimmed  the  glory 
of  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  by  clothing  them 
with  mystery.  We  have  made  a  mystery  of  what  God  made 
clear.  Instead  of  taking  things  as  the  Bible  sets  them  forth, 
we  snatch  them  into  the  clouds,  and  cover  them  with  dark- 
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ness  until  contentions  arise,  and  the  world  is  puzzled.  For 
example,  take  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith — what 
volumes  have  been  written  about  it,  and  what  mystery  clothes 
it !  If  a  man  attempted  to  understand  all  this,  he  would  be 
farther  from  the  light  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning.  But 
how  clear  and  to  the  point  this  was  with  Christ :  '  Two  men 
went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray,  the  one  a  Pharisee,  and  the 
other  a  publican  ....  and  the  publican,  standing  afar 
off,  would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but 
smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner."  I  tell  you  this  man  went  down  to  his  house  justified 
rather  than  the  other.'  And  is  this,  Jesus,  what  is  meant 
by  the  justification  of  the  sinner  ?  Exactly  :  a  sinner,  just 
as  he  is,  falling  upon  the  mercy  of  God  without  any  plea  of 
his  own  !  Here  we  find  the  practical  thing ;  and  if  election 
and  reprobation  had  been  shown  in  operation,  all  the  vain 
contentions  about  them  would  not  have  arisen.     ... 

"  Let  us  look  upon  election  and  reprobation  in  this  light. 

"  I.  Election. — I  shall  first  direct  your  minds  to  the  facts 
connected  with  the  conversion  of  a  lady  ;  she  had  been 
brought  up  in  great  affluence,  and  her  mind  was  strongly 
attracted  by  the  pleasures  and  pomp  of  life ;  she  hated  reli- 
gion, and  scorned  its  followers ;  she  married,  while  yet  young, 
a  gentleman  of  the  same  disposition  with  herself;  and  they 
lived  for  some  years  together,  altogether  given  to  the  vanities 
of  this  life.  Two  children  were  born  unto  them ;  but  after  a 
while  the  husband  died,  and  she  became  a  widow,  and  her 
children  orphans ;  a  short  time  elapsed,  and  the  two  children 
died,  and  she  was  left  like  Naomi  without  husband  or  chil- 
dren. One  calamity  followed  another,  and  she  had  to  leave 
her  beautiful  home  and  go  to  a  smaller  dwelling.  These  mis- 
fortunes had  to  some  extent  brought  her  to  herself ;  still  she 
was  as  far  as  ever  from  religion.  Opposite  her  home  there 
was  a  place  of  worship,  and  she  could  often  see  the  people 
going  there  on  Sunday  and  other  times.  Gradually  she 
began  to  think  that  they  must  tiave  some  great  pleasure 
there  before  they  would  continue  to  attend  so  regularly; 
she  felt  uneasy,  from  what  cause  she  knew  not ;  she  made 
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up  her  mind  one  Sunday  that  she  would  go  there ;  she 
went,  and  the  truth  entered  her  heart ;  she  saw  the  glory 
of  Christ,  and  the  value  of  faith  in  Him ;  and  she  felt 
that  to  possess  this  religion  was  all  that  was  required  for 
happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next.  She  herself  became 
a  humble  and  pious  Christian;  the  people  of  God,  who 
were  once  her  enemies,  became  her  friends ;  she  lived 
happily,  and  died  in  peace.  What  was  all  this  ?  Election 
in  operation.     .     .     . 

II. — Reprobation.  Those  are  the  reprobates  who  shall  be 
finally  lost,  because  they  refused  to  repent  and  return  to 
God. 

Here  is  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  was  well  brought 
up,  and  had  a  good  religious  training.  Nevertheless,  he 
grew  up  in  wickedness,  and  his  heart  was  hardened ; 
gradually  all  his  religious  impressions  vanished,  he  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  bolder  in  iniquity,  until  at  last  he 
met  with  an  untimely  end.  Here  is  another  case ;  this 
man  has  been  a  hearer  of  the  Gospel  for  many  years,  but 
he  was  careless  and  without  feeling,  and  his  dull  mind 
could  not  perceive  nor  discern  the  glory  of  the  Gospel. 
He  belongs  to  that  class  in  the  parable — "the  wayside." 
He   lived   like   a  beast,  and  died  like   a  beast.     .     .     . 

Mr.  Williams  also,  like  all  the  other  pulpit  heroes  of 
this  book,  was  a  man  great  with  God  in  prayer ;  he 
believed  there  was  no  real  power  attainable  by  any  one 
in  the  pulpit  but  through  prayer.  He  often '  spoke  of  its 
marvellous  effects ;  he  considered  it  the  chief  thing  in 
all  the  work  of  the  Church  here  on  earth.  He  said  once 
that  prayer  was  religion's  pulse,  and  if  this  beat  low,  the 
cause  would  be  low  in  any  place;  but  if  this  beat  high 
and  strong,  the  Church  would  be  a  power  there.  He  was 
himself  great  in  prayer,  and  he  never  was  without  feeling 
the  difficulty  of  it,  and  the  necessity  of  overcoming  that 
difficulty.  His  prayers  in  the  families  he  used  to  stay 
with,  were  very  remarkable  for  their  unction;  and  many 
such  are  now  remembered.  In  the  year  1838  he  travelled 
through  a  part  of  North  Wales  for  the  sake  of  his  health. 
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He  told  Dr.  Rees  afterwards :  "  I  spent  the  first  Sunday 
near  Bangor  with  my  old  friend  Mr.  Timins.  I  went  to 
chapel  in  the  morning ;  after  dinner  I  went  out  to  walk 
on  the  banks  of  the  Menai,  under  the  shady  trees — the 
best  place  for  meditation  and  prayer  I  ever  was  in  ;  and 
I  think  I  shall  remember  that  spot  to  eternity — I  felt  so 
much  of  the  pleasures  of  heaven  there."  At  another  time 
he  said,  "  Oh  !  my  life  has  been  a  prayerless  life  compared 
with  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  That  was  the  one  thing 
I  lacked;  I  think  that  if  I  am  spared  I  shall  preach  the 
Gospel  better  than  ever;  at  least  I  shall  pray  more  than 
ever,  and  be  much  more  earnest."* 
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style — {continued). 

Dr.  Jenkyn's  description  of  his  style — Professor  H.  Griffith's  estimate  of 
his  style — Comparison  drawn  between  Christmas  Evans,  John  Ellas, 
and  Williams,  Wern. 

The   following    description  of   Williams  is  taken   from   The 
Homilist^  Vol.  iii.,  p.  212  : — 

"  His  manner  of  treating  a  subject  was  distinguished  for 
comprehension,  clearness,  force,  and  ease.  He  looked  all 
round  a  subject  before  he  preached  it.  .  .  .  Everybody 
understood  him.  .  .  .  WiUiams  would  make  some  great 
'  PRINCIPLE  '■ — such  as  public  justice,  moral  government  as  dis- 
tinguished from  physical,  atonement,  imputation,  &c. — so  clear, 
that  the  people  wondered  they  had  never  seen  it  in  that  light 
before.  .  .  .  He  was  always  himself,  and  he  was  some- 
times above  himself;  but  he  was  rarely,  or  never,  below  himself 
— he  never  twaddled,  he  never  multiplied,  or  tried  to  magnify, 
*  "  Biography,"  p.  63.    By  Dr.  Rees. 
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*  small  remarks.'  If  his  chariot-wheels  went  heavily,  he  got  out 
of  the  carriage  and  made  the  sermon  short.  In  hearing  him — 
and  I  have  heard  him  scores  of  times — you  never  had  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  in  effort.  ...  As  soon  as  he  fairly 
and  fully  got  into  the  possession  of  his  audiences'  feelings — 
for  their  attention  he  had  had  from  the  commencement — he 
would  range  over  a  paradise  of  illustrations,  carol  in  an  atmos-^ 
phere  of  light  and  warmth,  and  chaunt  or  intone,  in  the  fashion 
of  Welsh  inspiration,  grand  truths  or  sweet  consolations,  till  the 
vast  throng  was  either  showering  tears,  or  rising  to  the  height  of 
some  great  argument.  He  never  degraded  the  pulpit  by  low 
wit ;  but  he  frequently  defaced  it  by  the  homeliness,  or  rather 
the  grotesqueness,  of  some  of  his  illustrations.  On  many 
occasions  the  whole  congregation,  even  amid  awe  and  tears^ 
would  not  only  smile,  but  laugh  outright.  For  example^ 
when  enlarging  on  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  structure  and 
the  position  of  the  eye,  which  he  could  with  something  of  the 
science  of  a  Paley,  he  convulsed  the  whole  audience  by  saying,, 

*  Had  you  to  make  and  to  place  the  eye  of  man,  you  would^ 
perhaps,  have  put  it  in  his  elboiv.^  He  has  often  assured  me 
that  he  never  intended  to  be  ludicrous.     He   used  to  say,. 

*  that  the  grotesque  aspect  of  his  metaphors  was  in  the  mind 
of  his  hearers,  not  in  his  own.'  He  struggled  hard  against  the 
tendency  of  his  mind  to  the  use  of  such  illustrations,  and 
through  the  bland  influence  of  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Llanbrynmair„ 
upon  his  mind,  and  through  his  own  good  sense,  the  ministry 
of  his  later  years  was  well  nigh  free  from  this  blemish.  He 
had  three  sources  of  metaphor  for  either  explaining  or  adorn- 
ing his  subject — viz.,  the  facts  of  everyday  life,  the  phenomena 
of  natural  philosophy,  and  the  poetry  of  his  own  vigorous; 
imagination." 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  present  the  reader  with  the 
following  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Midsummer 
Meeting,  1882,  in  Cheshunt  College,  by  the  Rev.  Professor  H. 
Griffiths  :— 

"It  so  happened,  through  fortunate  family  connections, 
that  in  early  Ufe  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  late  illustrious 
William  Williams,  of  Wern — a  name  less   known  in  England 
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than  could  be  wished,  but  quile  a  household  word  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  incomparably  the  most  effective  and  highest 
style  of  preacher  to  whom  it  was  ever  my  privilege  to  listen  ! 

"  Soon  after  my  settlement  as  a  pastor  at  East  Cowes,  I  had 
the  honour  of  entertaining  him  as  my  guest  for  above  a  fort- 
night, during  which  time  he  preached  in  nearly  all  of  the 
Congregational  Chapels  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  hardly  need 
say  his  English  was  extremely  limited,  and  sadly  broken  at 
its  best ;  nevertheless,  such  was  the  impression  produced^ 
that  everywhere,  ministers  and  people  alike,  were  not  simply 
chained,  but  positively  enthralled  and  fascinated  by  the 
message  he  had  to  deliver.  To  this  day,  though  it  is  close 
upon  half  a  century  since,  his  sermons  are  still  well  remem- 
bered, and  many  of  his  illustrations  quoted  verbatim,  with  an 
affectionate  enthusiasm  I  have  never  known  equalled  else- 
where ! 

*'  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  had  nothing  whatever 
in  him  of  the  histrionic^  and  very  little  even  of  the  epigrammatic. 
He  never  tore  '  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the 
ears  of  the  groundlings.'  On  the  contrary,  there  was  exquisite 
reposefulness  in  all  he  said,  from  beginning  to  end.  As  as 
general  rule,  his  hearers,  while  in  fact  thrilled  to  the  very  core,, 
were  scarcely  conscious  of  any  extraordinary  excitement,  and 
yet  they  somehow  felt  as  if  for  a  time  he  had  taken  personal 
possession  of  them,  and  then  sent  them  to  their  homes  wiser 
men,  and  every  way  better  disposed  to  aim  at  and  to^ 
struggle  after  'things  of  good  report.'  I  have  heard  your 
Robert  Hall,  Chalmers,  Irving,  McAll,  Melville,  James, 
Parsons,  and  fiery  Billy  Dawson,  and  again  and  again  have, 
been  made  to  writhe  and  quiver  under  their  eloquence ;  but, 
it  is  my  solemn  conviction  that  the  effect  of  Mr.  Williams's, 
discourses  was  far  deeper,  far  more  lasting,  and  altogether  of 
a  far  diviner  character  ! 

"  Much,  however,  as  I  love  to  think  and  talk  about  him,  I 
am  not  going  to  attempt  his  full  portrait  on  this  occasion ;  that 
would  require  a  careful  selection  and  equipoise  of  adjectives 
immeasurably  beyond  my  power  in  a  mere  platform  speech- 
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His  art  was  too  uniformly  perfect  to  admit  of  any  perfunctory 
analysis ;  it  was  nature  herself  speaking  in  plainest  possible 
•terms,  yet  always  in  terms  instinct  with  heaven's  own  light 
and  fire !  With  your  leave,  however,  I  should  like  to  point 
our  young  friends  preparing  for  the  ministry  to  what  I  con- 
ceive to  have  been  his  chief  peculiarity,  and,  in  fact,  the  real 
secret  of  his  grandest  triumphs.  Of  course,  he  had  grace  of 
manners,  a  winsome  voice,  ready  command  of  words,  and  all 
the  usual  accessories,  of  oratory.  But  there  was  something 
besides  or  beyond,  to  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  none  of  his 
biographers  have  done  full  justice.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  as  it  was  a  something  largely  dependent  on 
systematic  cultivation,  and,  consequently,  largely  within  reach 
■of  others,  if  sought  for  with  due  perseverance  and  earnest- 
ness. 

"  I  can  give  it  no  better  name  than  a  marvellous  power  of 
visualizing  abstract  principles — that  is,  of  giving  form,  or 
■definite  shape  and  vitality  to  whatever  came  before  him,  so  as 
to  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself  in  its  own  natural  language.  His 
mind  was  not  so  much  a  storehouse  of  information  as  an  in- 
spired picture-gallery — a  magnificent  diorama  of  the  obstacles 
to,  and  the  highest  possibilities  of.  Christian  life.  He  made  no 
pretensions  to  scholarship,  but  he  was  a  profound  student  of 
moral  philosophy,  and,  as  a  rule,  could  well  hold  his  ground 
in  any  controversy  relating  thereto.  His  passion,  however, 
was  theology,  but  theology  of  a  more  liberal  type  than  was 
fashionable  in  his  day.  According  to  his  own  confession,  it 
was  essentially  Baxterism  tempered  by  the  metaphysics  of 
John  Locke,  and  the  revered  Dr.  Williams,  of  Rotherham. 

''  In  his  sermons— which,  by  the  way,  were  always  notably 
short — he  generally  began  by  quietly  and  simply  enunciating 
some  cardinal  truth  or  dogma,  which  he  so  artistically 
diagrammed  and  painted,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
mistaking  his  meaning.  He  would  next,  slightly  quickening 
his  speech  as  he  proceeded,  give  a  series  of  homely  illus- 
trations, rising  gradually  in  dignity,  and  pathos,  and  conscious 
command  of  his  audience ;  and  then,  with  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten flash  of  the  eye  and  a  touchingly  tremulous   voice. 
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would  be  hurled  forth  some  weighty  '  practical  application ' 
which  startled  and  thrilled  every  nerve  like  a  sudden  trumpet- 
call  to  battle.  Thereon,  before  convictions  could  find  time  to 
evaporate  in  sentiment,  or  thought  to  expend  itself  in  mere 
emotion,  the  congregation  was  quickly  dismissed,  neither  to 
criticize  nor  to  applaud,  but  instantly  to  begin  Being  or  Doing 
what  the  preacher  had  urged  on  them.  In  the  epidemic 
gushingness  of  so-called  Revivalism  he  had  very  little  faith  ; 
his  sole  trust  was  in  God's  truth  as  revealed  in  and  through 
Jesus  Christ.  No  man  better  understood  the  maxim  that 
the  life  root  of  right  character  is  right  thinking.  Hence,  in 
directness  of  appeals  to  common  sense,  the  heart,  and  the 
conscience,  I  doubt  if  his  discourses  were  ever  surpassed,  save 
by  those  of  the  Great  Teacher  Himself 

"After  this  summary  criticism  let  me  venture  on  a  few 
rough  examples  of  his  general  style,  and  specially  of  his  happy 
method  of  dealing  with  abstractions.  In  doing  so,  I  must  ask 
permission  to  make  free  use  of  notes,  as,  for  the  most  part,  I 
shall  be  simply  quoting  from  an  old  diary  never  meant  for  the 
public  eye.  Meanwhile,  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  my 
extracts  are  given  only  as  "sparks  from  his  anvil,"  and  by  no 
means  as  specimens  of  finished  compositions,  seeing  that  on 
the  occasions  referred  to  the  preacher  felt  himself  cruelly 
handicapped  by  what  he  called  "  The  Curse  of  Babel " — 
having  to  speak  in  English  while  actually  thinking  in  Welsh. 

"  Let  me  begin  with  one  of  his  earliest  attempts  in  the 
metropolis.  It  was  to  a  crowded  congregation  at  Dr. 
Fletcher's  chapel  in  Stepney.  A  few  seconds  before  the 
service  commenced,  there  came  in  a  coarse-looking  woman, 
leading  a  little  girl  five  or  six  years  old,  both  of  whom  were 
ushered  into  a  pew,  not  far  from  the  door.  During  the 
reading  of  Scripture  and  prayer,  the  child  was  so  persistently 
restless  as  to  irritate  the  mother  almost  beyond  endurance. 
It  was  altogether  a  painful,  hard-hearted  sight.  Mr.  Williams 
took  for  his  text :  '  The  words  of  King  Lemuel,  the  prophecy 
that  his  mother  taught  him.'  After  a  sentence  or  two  of 
introduction,  we  were  told  that  the  Creator,  wishing  to 
beautify  His  universe  with  variety,  resolved  to  make  a  world 
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in  which  might  be  seen  that  wonderful,  and  as  yet  unheard  of 
and  unimagined,  thing  known  to  us  by  the  name  Motherhood  t 

*' Accordingly,  He  made  the  diminutive,  but  wise,  fore- 
thoughtful, and  affectionate  ant,  whose  doings  at  first  puzzled 
the  angels  more  than  a  little.  They  watched  with  interest  the 
whole  process  of  nursing,  feeding,  and  sheltering,  and  felt  as  if 
they  could  not  say  enough  in  praise  of  the  result.  The  next 
step  was  to  show  that  the  same  could  be  done  in  the  air.  He 
therefore  made  the  Nightingale,  in  whose  doings  might  be 
seen  the  mysteries  of  elaborate  nest-building,  patient,  pro- 
longed incubation,  &c.,  while  the  husband  sang  beautiful 
songs  to  cheer  the  mother  and  gladden  her  little  ones  while 
their  wings  were  growing  to  fit  them  for  independent  life. 
(By  this  time  the  coarse-looking  woman  mentioned  above  had 
taken  her  unruly  child  by  the  hand  and  drawn  her  close  up  to 
herself)  After  these  wonders  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air, 
God  would  show  what  could  be  done  in  the  mighty  waters. 
Thereon  He  made  the  great  Whale,  and  left  her  to  suckle  her 
darling,  lovingly  to  watch  his  childish  gambols,  and  do  her 
best  to  protect  him  from  the  shark  and  the  sword-fish,  roaming 
about  like  roaring  lions,  seeking  whom  they  might  devour  t 
(It  was  now  evidently  getting  warm,  as  the  woman,  with  her 
hard  features  wonderfully  softened,  had  placed  the  refractory 
little  girl  on  her  knee.)  Then  came  the  climax.  God  would 
show  the  universe  that  to  this  same  Motherhood  He  could 
trust  even  one  of  His  own  immortal  children  !  He  made  a 
rational,  pious  Mother;  and,  flooding  her  whole  being  with 
instinctive  affection,  put  her  in  charge  of  a  helpless  Babe, 
whom  she  was  to  nurture  and  to  educate  for  Heaven — an 
honour  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  honoured  angel  \ 
Where  was  the  woman  who  would  not  glory  in  such  a 
function,  and  triumphantly  sacrifice  anything  or  everything 
to  justify  the  confidence  the  ever-blessed  God  had  placed 
in  her?  (By  this  time  our  rough-looking  mother  had  the 
child  in  her  arms,  pressed  closely  to  her  heart,  while  her 
cheeks  were  streaming  with  tears !  I  often  wonder  what 
became  of  them  afterwards.     We  can  only  hope  for  the  best.) 

"My  next  example  shall  be  taken   from  recollections  of 
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his  first  sermon  for  me  at  Cowes.  Its  subject  was,  '  Fellow- 
working  with  God.'  He  began  with  the  statement  that 
all  the  Divine  dealings  with  our  world  were  intended  as 
fences  against  sin,  or  means  for  repairing  its  ravages.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  first  referred  us  to  history — to  the 
covenant  with  Adam — the  outpouring  of  the  Deluge — the 
Levitical  economy — the  prophets — the  Incarnation — the  sac- 
rifice on  the  Cross — and  the  mission  of  the  Comforter.  Next 
came  a  splendid  dissertation  on  the  workings  of  Providence 
Gospel  solicitations,  and  strivings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make 
us  men  and  women  of  noble  character.  '  To  every  one  of  us 
however  humble  in  talent  or  position,  is  offered  the  honour 
of  "  working  together  with  Him." '  And  what  stamp  of 
aristocracy  could  be  higher?  Come  out,  then,  from  the 
common  crowd  of  idlers,  and  show  your  colours  to  the  world. 
Never  mind,  whether  the  service  to  which  you  are  called, 
looks  big  or  little.  There  is  that  sick  child  you  may  help 
to  nurse,  or  that  bed-ridden  old  woman  you  may  help  to 
comfort  and  cheer,  or  that  Sunday-school  class  which  is 
threatened  with  extinction  for  want  of  a  teacher.  Let  not  an 
hour  be  lost.  Set  about  the  work  instantly,  as  such  an  oppor- 
tunity may  never  be  repeated.  The  Son  of  God  wants  you  to 
enlist  in  His  army,  and  I  am  sent  this  day  to  summon  you  by 
name,  John,  Thomas,  Jane,  or  Elizabeth  !  What  answer  shall 
I  take  back  to  Him  ?  All  sorts  of  hands,  and  certainly  yours 
among  the  rest,  are  required  for  the  enterprise  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  Bear  in  mind,  the  picture  of  victory  given  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  is  not  that  of  barring  down  Satan  to  the 
pit  by  some  mountainous  pressure,  but  the  chaining  of  him  to 
his  den  by  a  combination  of  innumerable  links,  some  as  small 
or  trifling  as  leaflets  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society !  Yes  ! 
we'll  chain  him  fast  with  slips  of  paper,  the  essence  of  old 
rags  ;  and  he  will  find  it,  to  his  shame,  a  chain  he  cannot  snap 
or  gnaw  through  in  a  thousand  years  !  Have  no  fear,  but  at 
once  go  to  work  with  a  will,  assured  of  heaven's  approval 
and  blessing  ! 

"  I  have  managed  this  second  example  so  little  to  my  satis- 
faction, that  I  withhold  in  despair  what  was  intended  for  a 
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third.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  sacrilege  to  attempt  to 
give  its  substance  in  any  other  words  than  his  own  ;  and  those 
words,  unhappily,  I  am  not  able  to  recall,  though  their  music 
still  rings  in  my  ears  !  The  subject  of  the  discourse  was, 
'The  Mediatorship  of  Christ'  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  by 
far  the  most  ornate,  most  logical,  and  incomparably  the 
most  exciting  sermon  I  ever  heard  from  him  !  By  special 
request  it  was  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  different  parts 
of  the  Principality ;  and  I  am  convinced  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  there  are  still  hundreds,  perhaps  even  thousands,  of 
Welshmen,  who  never  can  refer  to  it,  without  a  conscious 
quickening  of  the  pulse,  such  as  no  other  name  evokes  ! 

"  In  closing,  I  should  like  to  submit  one  more  example,  of 
which,  however,  I  know  nothing  beyond  what  has  been 
reported  to  me,  by  admiring  friends  who  were  present.  At 
the  ordination  of  the  late  Mr.  Birrell,  of  Liverpool,  several 
after-dinner  speeches  having  been  made,  Dr.  Raffles,  who  was 
in  the  chair,  quite  startled  poor  Mr.  WiUiams,  by  calling  on 
him  to  speak.  With  his  face  all  aglow  with  the  blush  of 
modesty  and  the  love  of  his  brethren,  he  told  them  he  had  little 
to  say,  save  that,  while  listening  to  the  ordination  charge,  his 
mind  could  not  help  picturing  to  itself  our  adorable  Master  in 
the  act  of  ascending  to  heaven.  It  reminded  him  of  what 
he  had  often  seen  in  the  country :  a  mother  going  out  to 
spend  an  evening  with  a  friend,  but  leaving  her  heart  in  the 
nursery.  On  reaching  the  little  gateway  in  front  of  the  house, 
she  suddenly  runs  back,  and  pushing  the  door  half  open,  calls 
aloud  to  her  servant,  with  affectionate  earnestness,  *  Mary  t 
whatever  you  do,  mind  and  take  care  of  the  children  till  I 
return ! '  It  was  the  same  with  the  loving  heart  of  the 
Blessed  Jesus.  In  the  very  moment  of  departure,  He  could 
not  help  turning  round  to  say,  '  Peter !  feed  My  lambs  ! 
Peter !  above  all  things,  mind  to  take  care  of  the  children, 
till  I  come  back,  to  receive  them  to  Myself! 

"  Enough,  I  think,  has  now  been  said  to  make  plain  what 
was  meant,  by  visualizing  and  diagramming  spiritual  truth  ;  an 
art  in  which  Mr.  Williams  excelled  any  other  man  I  ever  met 
with.     Were  this  a  proper  place  to  speak  of  them,  I  have  not 
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a  few  very  pleasant  recollections  of  his  two  great  contem- 
poraries, John  Elias  and  Christmas  Evans  ;  the  first  a  precise 
epigrammatic  reasoner  and  consummate  rhetorician ;  and 
the  second,  a  glorious  dramaturgical  Boanerges,  whose  passion- 
carried  everything  before  him,  and  to  whose  imagination 
neither  time  nor  space  could  set  limits  !  Taken  together, 
they  formed  a  Triumvirate,  of  which  any  country  or  age 
might  well  feel  proud;  these  three — Elias,  Evans,  and 
Williams  !     Of  these,  I  contend,  the  greatest  was  Williams  !  '*" 

Christmas  Evans,  John  Elias,  Williams,  of  Wern,  are 
three  names  that  are  often  found  together ;  they  were  con- 
temporaries of  great  eminence,  and  have  been  frequently  com- 
pared. We  also  feel  inclined  to  draw  somewhat  of  a 
comparative  estimate  of  the  three.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  great  preachers  had  each  of  them  his  own  ex- 
cellence where  comparison  is  futile  and  impossible ;  we 
must  bear  in  mind  also,  that  whenever  one  of  them  preached 
with  a  good  "  hwyl,"  the  congregation  was  satisfied  that  he 
was  the  greatest  of  the  three. 

They  approached  very  near  one  another  in  the  firm  grasp 
they  had  of  the  Gospel.  They  made  their  homes  with 
the  great  fundamental  and  essential  truths.  If  one  of  these 
had  a  deeper  hold  of  them  than  the  others,  we  should  say  it 
was  John  Elias  ;  not  because  he  was  a  greater  reader  than 
the  others,  nor  a  greater  theologian,  as  some  have  said  of 
him,  but  because  there  is  to  us,  if  possible,  in  him  a  deeper 
absorption  with  the  great  truths  during  the  whole  of  life. 
Akin  to  this  is  the  sense  of  communion  with  God,  which 
is  prominent  in  the  life  of  each ;  and  this  again  strikes 
one  as  being  even  a  more  prominent  feature  in  the  life  of 
John  Elias  than  in  the  lives  of  Evans  and  Williams.  In 
his  case  we  have  no  abeyance  of  religious  intercourse  with 
heaven,  but  a  continuous  growth  to  the  end  of  life. 

Imaginative  Power. — Dr.  Jenkyn,  in  The  Hofnilist 
years  ago,  was  satisfied  with  saying  of  Elias  that  he  had 
collected  more  of  the  Puritan  theology  of  the  day  into  his 
mind  than  any  man  of  his  age;    "but,"  says  he,   "he  was 
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a  theologian  by  reading,  not  by  individual  thinking."     This  is 
not  true  in  any  way.    John  Elias  meditated  intensely  upon  the 
subjects  he  read;   he  obtained  a  most  thorough  possession 
of  them,  and   preached  them   from  the    core  of   his   being 
to  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers.     But  we  agree  with  Dr.  Jenkyn 
that     his    methods    of    thinking    were    not    ''philosophic," 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.     The  cast  of  his  mind  was 
not  philosophic  at  all ;  still,  a  man  may  be  a  thinker  of  great 
truths  without  being  philosophic.     Nor  was  Christmas  Evans 
philosophic  at  all.    Williams,  of  Wern,  excelled  the  two  in  this. 
He  grasps  the  underlying  and  unifying  principles  better  than 
either.     After  saying  so  much  about  John  Elias,  Dr.  Jenkyn  is 
satisfied  that  he  has  done  him  ample  justice,  and  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  Christmas  Evans  "  infinitely  transcended  Elias  in 
fertility  of  imagination  and  in  the  power  of  dramatic  illustra- 
tion."   We  most  willingly  agree  with  the  Doctor  that  Christmas 
Evans  was  far  superior  to  Elias  in  fertility  of  imagination  and 
exuberance  of  fancy  ;  he  gave  it,  at  least,  a  far  looser  rein  and 
a  wider  scope  than  John  Elias  would  ever  have  done.    But  it  is 
not  true  that  Mr.  Elias  had  not  the  power  of  strong  imagina- 
tion.    There  are  ample  proofs  to  the  contrary  given  in  this 
book.     John  Elias  possessed  the  true  oratorical  imagination. 
It   was,  indeed,  often   one   of  the  chief  elements   of  force. 
Take,  e.g.^  the  sermon  at  Bala,  p.  248  ;  the  great  sale  of  souls 
at  Holyhead,  p.  269;  and  the  missionary  speech,  pp.  265 — 8. 
And,  as  to  dramatic  force^  which  is  so  nearly  related  to  this, 
Christmas  Evans    never  surpassed,  on   any  occasion  that   is 
known,  the  great  intensity  of  John  Elias  at  Holyhead,  just 
referred  to,  the  case  at  Bangor,  p.  247  ;  at  Liverpool,  p.  245  ; 
at  Carnarvon,  p.  249 — 50;  at  South  Wales,  p.  247;  and  others. 
Superior  power  in  dramatic    representation  arises,   not  from 
the  simple  action  of  the  preacher,  nor  from  his  eloquence, 
his  genius,  &c.j  but  from  the  earnestness,  the  grasp  of  truth, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  man,  together  with  them.     We  believe 
those  were  superior  in  John  Elias.     As  to  exuberance  of  fancy 
and  wildness  of  imagery,  as  to  allegory  and  parable,  there  is  not 
the   slightest   doubt  but   that  Christmas  Evans  far  excelled 
him.     John  Elias,  even  if  he  gave  his  imagination  boundless 
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scope,  could  never  have  produced  anything  of  the  nature  of 
the  allegories  of  Christmas  Evans. 

Descriptive  Power. — This  is  very  nearly  related  to  the 
former,  and  is,  in  fact,  essential  to  it,  at  least,  some  degree 
of  it.  Now,  as  far  as  words,  similes,  allegories,  parables,  go, 
we  would  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  pre-eminence  belonged  to 
Christmas  Evans.  But  there  is  something  more  required  for 
thorough  description  than  those  :  Presence,  purpose,  earnest- 
ness, expression  of  countenance,  action.  If  Christmas  Evans 
excelled  in  the  former,  John  Elias  excelled  in  the  latter.  It  is 
generally  said  to  this  day,  amongst  the  old  hearers  of  John 
Elias,  that  no  one  could  say  a  thing  better  than  he  could  j 
with  authority,  and  with  the  impression  that  it  was  said  and 
determined  for  ever.  Such  a  power  would  help  the  dramatic 
intensity  of  an  orator  immensely.  And  we  do  not  wonder, 
therefore,  that  John  Elias,  at  times,  attained  such  a  maximum 
of  force.  The  descriptions  of  Christmas  Evans  rest  more  upon 
the  words,  similes,  allegories,  while  those  of  John  Elias  rest 
more  upon  the  presence,  expression,  and  action,  of  the  man. 
Williams,  of  Wern,  again,  was  very  powerful  at  times  in  his 
descriptions — e.g.^  at  Ynysgau  Chapel,  Merthyr  Tydvil ;  at 
Dinas  Mawddwy,  Newtown,  Llanerchymedd,  &c.  But  the 
■descriptive  was  not  so  prominent  in  him  as  in  the  other 
two.  Williams  cannot  be  said  to  be  so  great  an  orator 
as  John  Elias  or  Christmas.  He  surpassed  them  in  the 
philosophic  cast  of  his  mind,  and  in  the  deep  insight 
he  had  into  underlying  principles.  Williams  has  been  called 
a  speaker  rather  than  an  orator.  He  was  a  most  easy,  natural, 
sweet,  and  deeply  interesting  speaker.  But,  if  we  understand 
the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  Williams  was  also  a  real 
orator,  though  he  did  not  arise  in  his  oratory  to  the  height  of 
John  Elias.  Williams,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  gave  free 
play  to  his  humour.  Afterwards,  he  curbed  it  altogether, 
and  was  most  inclined  to  the  infinitely  solemn  themes  of  the 
Gospel.  John  Elias  was  clothed  with  everlasting  sacredness  in 
the  pulpit  ;  so  was  Christmas  Evans,  only  you  knew  not  when 
a  gleam  of  the  ridiculous  would  suddenly  flash  upon  you. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  in  the  combination 
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of  all  the  powers  which  make  a  great  preacher,  John  Elias  was 
the  greatest  of  the  three;  hence  he  has  been  called  the 
Demosthenes  of  the  group.  But  the  one  in  which  the  genius 
of  the  poet  was  most  prominent,  together  with  the  oratorical 
faculties  in  a  high  degree,  was  Christmas  Evans.  And 
the  one  in  which  the  philosophical  element  preponderated, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  lack  of  the  eminent  qualities  of  an 
orator,  was  Williams,  of  Wern.  * 

It  must  appear  from  the  above  observations,  and  from 
the  rest  of  this  volume,  that  there  are  three  prime  requisites 
of  great  preachers  :  i.  The  deepest  grasp  of  Gospel  truths, 
together  with  continuous  fellowship  with  heaven.  This  is 
clear  in  the  case  of  all  the  seven  preachers  of  this  book. 
2.  In  the  way  of  natural  genius,  the  possession  of  a  creative 
imagination.  This  belonged  to  Daniel  Rowlands,  as  is 
proved  by  his  sermon  at  Llan  Follteyrn,  pp.  44 — 45.  So 
was  it  possessed  in  a  superior  degree  by  Robert  Roberts, 
Christmas,  Elias,  Henry  Rees,  John  Jones,  and,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent,  by  Williams,  of  Wern.  There  are  abundant  in- 
stances given  in  the  case  of  each  of  them.  3.  Dramatic  force. 
This  also  seems'  to  be  common  to  them  all,  though  in  the 
case  of  Henry  Rees  and  John  Jones  in  a  less  marked  degree 
than  in  the  rest.  John  Jones  had  the  descriptive  in  an 
eminent  degree ;  but  it  did  not  assume  exactly  the  dramatic 
form.  It  was  in  him  always  accompanied  with  the  grand 
and  majestic ;  his  figures  moved  with  Miltonic  step.  You 
had  not  in  him  the  sudden,  the  abrupt,  followed  by  an 
effect  of  terror  and  awe,  but  the  grand  sweep  of  majestic 
eloquence  all  along.  In  Henry  Rees,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  he  possessed  the  same  power  of  description,  you  had 
the  deeper  and  intenser  effects,  accompanied  with  the  feeling 
of  sacredness.  And  he  seemed  to  curb  the  flights  of  his  imagi- 
nation, the  play  of  his  fancy,  &c.,  in  order  that  he  might  in 
no  way  hinder  the  simple  effects  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

*  There  is  a  story  current  in  the  country  that  Christmas  Evans  and 
Williams  met  together,  and  that  Christmas  said  to  Williams  :  "  Is  Elias 
a  greater  preacher  than  you  and  I  ?  "  The  answer  Williams  is  said  to  have 
given  was :  "  If  he  keeps  his  mouth  closed,  he  is  no  greater  than  we  are  ; 
his  sermons  are  no  better  than  ours,  but  once  he  opens  his  lips  he  is  as 
good  as  twelve  of  us." 
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"  For  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Him  crucified/* 

"For  if  the  ministration  of  condemnation  is  glory,  much  rather  doth 

the  ministration  of  righteousness  exceed  in  glory.     For  verily  that  which 

hath  been  made  glorious  hath  not  been  made  glorious  in  this  respect,  by 

reason  of  the  glory  that  surpasseth." 

^  St.  Paul. 


"No  imagination  was  ever  at  once  so  strong  and  so  thoroughly  sub- 
jugated. It  never  stirred  but  at  a  signal  from  gooi  sense.  It  stopped 
at  the  first  check  from  good  sense.  Yet  though  disciplined  to  such  an 
obedience,  it  gave  noble  proofs  of  its  vigour." 

Lord  Macau  lay. 


'*We  believe   Mr    Rees  was  the  most    thoroughly  efficient   preacher 

Wales  ever  saw." 

Dr.  Hughes, 

Liverpool. 

"  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.'* 

Lord  Tennyson. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

EARLY    LIFE. 

Ancestors — Tan-y-fron  Chapel — Parents — Birth— First  visit  to  Abergele— 
The  preaching  at  Tan-y-fron — Religious  impressions — Rev.  Thomas 
Jones,  Denbigh — Beginning  to  preach — Going  to  Mold — Visiting 
home. 

Henry  Rees  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  and  illus- 
trious Welsh  family.  His  grandfather,  of  the  same  name,  was 
a  native  of  Llandeilo,  Carmarthenshire.  His  grandmother 
was  the  heiress  of  Chwibren  Isaf,  in  the  parish  of  Llansanan, 
Denbighshire.  Chwibren  had  been  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
family  for  many  generations.  Here  they  also  lived  together 
for  years.  They  were  both  religiously  disposed ;  the  grand- 
mother was  an  intelligent  and  active  member  of  the  church  at 
Tan-y-fron,  and  the  grandfather,  though  not  an  actual  mem- 
ber, a  faithful  adherent.  The  grandfather  died  a  good  many 
years  before  the  grandmother;  she  afterwards  rented  Chwibren 
to  David  Rees,  who  was  the  youngest  of  her  four  sons.  Here 
she  lived  with  him  to  the  end  of  her  life.  This  David  Rees 
was  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Rees. 

The  church  at  Tan-y-fron  was  one  of  the  first  churches  in 
Denbighshire  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Connexion.  A 
widow  who  lived  in  Henllys,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfair-tal- 
haiarn,  in  the  year  1742,  travelled  a  great  distance  to  a  place 
near  Llanrwst,  in  order  to  hear  a  sermon  by  David  William 
from  South  Wales.  At  the  close  she  desired  the  preacher  to 
come  to  her  home  at  Henllys  to  preach.  He  complied  ;  and 
ever  after  her  house  became  a  meeting  place.    When  a  service 
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was  to  be  held,  the  people  for  many  miles  around  would  soon 
become  aware  of  it ;  and  those  who  felt  inclined  would  go 
there.  One  time,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Edward  Parry,  from 
Llansanan,  came  in  with  twelve  others ;  and  the  service 
affected  him  deeply.  His  life  henceforth  was  a  new  life.  He 
soon  opened  his  own  house  at  Llansanan  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. He  was  evicted  by  his  landlord  for  allowing  these 
services  to  be  held  in  his  house.  However,  another  gentleman 
gave  him  a  piece  of  ground,  and  he  built  there  a  house  and 
called  it  Tan-y-fron.  Here  was  the  origin  of  the  church  at 
Tan-y-fron.  A  chapel  was  erected  in  the  year  1773.  It 
became  afterwards  very  flourishing,  and  the  mother  church  of 
all  the  branches  eastward  towards  Denbigh,  and  northwards 
towards  Abergele.  The  father  of  Henry  Rees  was  made 
deacon  here;  and  at  that  time  the  church  of  Tan-y-fron 
possessed  four  preachers  of  the  Gospel ;  some  of  them  pecuUar 
and  interesting  characters.  There  were  in  it  also  a  great 
number  of  old  people;  so  many  that  the  neighbourhood 
around  talked  of  the  "  old  people  of  Tan-y-fron."  After  a 
while,  however,  a  chapel  was  built  at  Llansanan,  about  two 
miles  off;  and  his  father  was  persuaded  to  make  his  home 
there,  inasmuch  as  he  might  be  the  means  of  doing  more 
good  in  this  young  and  rising  church  than  in  the  mother 
church  at  Tan-y-fron. 

The  parents  of  Henry  Rees  were  exceedingly  pious.  His 
father  was  rather  inclined  to  fits  of  gloom  and  depression. 
The  troubles  of  those  years,  the  wars  of  England,  and  the  bad 
harvests  which  came  in  quick  succession,  often  cast  him  into 
great  depression  of  spirits.  But  his  wife  was  quite  of  a 
different  turn  of  mind ;  she  was  brave  and  cheerful,  and  had 
the  fortune  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  everything  ;  and  she 
was  often  the  means  of  rousing  her  husband  out  of  his  fits  of 
despondency.  When  that  was  the  case,  the  prayers  of  David 
Rees  were  marvellous,  both  at  home  and  in  public.  So 
impressive  were  they,  and  so  full  of  unction,  that  people  said 
of  him,  they  would  rather  hear  the  praying  of  David  Rees 
than  the  preaching  of  John  Elias.  The  family  removed  from 
Chwibren  Isaf  to  a  farm  adjoining;  and  in  May,  1817,  they 
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removed  from  there  to  Gwytherin,  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles.  But  here  they  remained  only  one  year,  returning  in 
181 8  to  a  farm  of  the  name  of  Cae  Du,  where  William 
Salesbury  translated  the  greater  part  of  the  Welsh  Testament 
from  the  Greek.  There  was  only  the  river  between  this  and 
Chwibren  Isaf,  the  old  home  of  the  family. 

Henry  Rees  was  the  eldest  son  of  David  Rees.  He  was 
born  on  February  15,  1798,  at  Chwibren  Isaf.  In  this  lonely 
place,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hiraethog,  he  was  brought  up. 
Here  he  grew  into  a  tall  and  slender  young  man,  running  after 
the  sheep  on  the  rugged  slopes  of  Bron-llewelyn. 

It  was  not  often  that  Henry  Rees,  in  his  early  years,  left  the 
quiet  neighbourhood  of  Tan-y-fron.  The  town  of  Denbigh  to 
the  east,  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd ;  the  town  of  Llanrwst  to  the 
west,  in  the  vale  of  Conway ;  and  the  town  of  Abergele  to  the 
north,  were  not  far  away.  But  there  was  no  convenient  com- 
munication between  them  and  Tan-y-fron.  The  first  time 
that  he  left  the  silence  of  the  mountains  for  the  town  was 
when  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Abergele ;  and  he 
himself  has  told  us  that  that  first  excursion  from  his  native 
place  was  a  memorable  incident  in  his  life."*  He  saw  that  day 
three  things  which  caused  him  to  wonder  exceedingly :  one 
was  the  sea,  the  second  was  a  gentleman's  carriage,  the  third 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd,  who  became  afterwards  his 
teacher.  He  went  with  his  mother  to  visit  him ;  and  while 
she  was  transacting  business  with  Mr.  Lloyd,  he  tells  us  that 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  watching  every  movement  of  the 
schoolmaster.  He  wondered  to  hear  him  speak  English,  and 
then  turn  so  easily  to  the  Welsh.  While  Mr.  Lloyd  was  talk- 
ing with  his  mother,  the  door  of  the  schoolroom  was  left 
partly  open ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher  the  boys  began 
to  play  and  make  a  noise,  when  the  venerable  man  would 
shout  "  Silence  !  "  now  and  again.  Great  was  the  anxiety  of 
Henry  Rees  all  through  that  afternoon  for  fear  that  some  of 
the  boys  should  be  punished  for  misconduct ;  he  was  happy 
to  hear  in  the  evening  from  one  of  them  that  no  further 
notice  was  taken  of  the  matter. 

*  "  Traethodydd,"  Vol.  IX.,  p.  234. 
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Tan-y-fron  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  beginning  of  Methodism  in  Wales.  When 
the  first  chapel  was  built  here  in  the  year  1773,  there  were  not 
many  chapels  in  the  whole  of  North  Wales.  Consequently, 
whenever  the  great  preachers  of  the  South  came  to  the  North, 
they  would,  without  fail,  preach  at  Tan-y-fron  in  going  or 
returning.  At  the  time  when  Henry  Rees  was  born,  it  was  a 
centre  of  great  influence  in  Denbighshire.  Great  associations 
and  presbytery  meetings  were  held  here.  When  Henry  Rees 
was  still  young,  he  would  have  opportunities  of  hearing  many 
of  the  great  preachers  of  the  day ;  it  is  possible  that  when  still  a 
boy  with  his  mother  he  might  have  seen  the  seraphic  counten- 
ance of  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog,  and  that  his  fiery  words 
might  have  been  the  means  of  first  stirring  his  boyish  interest 
in  preaching.  Ebenezer  Morris  would  often  call  at  Tan-y-fron  ; 
and  his  pleasant  face,  sweet  and  sonorous  voice,  and  especially 
the  unction  of  his  ministry,  would  prove  intensely  attractive 
to  young  Henry  Rees.  The  powerful  orator  from  Anglesey 
paid  many  a  visit  to  Tan-y-fron ;  and  when  he  uttered,  in  the 
torrent  of  his  eloquence,  some  of  the  phrases  and  sentences 
that  had  been  translated  from  the  Greek  by  William  Salesbury 
in  this  very  spot,  the  bosom  of  the  young  boy  must  have  often 
thrilled  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  joy.  Occasionally,  perhaps,, 
the  mild  John  Evans,  of  Llwynffortun,  Carmarthenshire,  would 
go  there  too  during  his  preaching  tours  in  North  Wales. 
In  his  early  years  he  had  been  the  preacher  of  law ;  but  in  his 
later  years  he  was  the  preacher  of  Divine  love.  He  bore  a 
most  gentlemanly  appearance ;  his  countenance  beamed  with 
the  beauty  of  intellect ;  his  large,  loving  eyes  seemed  to  shine 
upon  his  congregations  ;  his  speech  was  easy  and  flowing ;  his 
voice  full  of  the  finest  melody.  He  was  very  popular  in  North 
and  South  Wales,  and  deeply  loved  by  all.  The  Rev.  David 
Rhys  Stephen,  in  his  "  Memoir  of  Christmas  Evans,"  in  a  note 
on  p.  142,  narrates  a  striking  incident  about  John  Evans.  He 
was  once  preaching  at  the  old  Welsh  Methodist  Chapel 
Green-hill,  Swansea,  after  his  being  confined  to  his  home  with 
illness  for  some  time.  The  place  was  crowded,  and  the  people 
were   waiting  for  the  venerable   old   preacher.     At  last  he 
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entered,  and  slowly  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs,  when  "the 
whole  congregation  seemed  possessed  of  pathos  itself,  and 
fairly  yielded  to  silent  weeping."  Mr.  Stephen  observes  : 
"Anything  so  utterly  unforced,  and  even  uninvited,  and  on 
so  extensive  a  scale,  I  never  saw  before  or  since."  It  is  very 
probable,  then,  that  the  heart  of  Henry  Rees  was  often  melted 
by  the  pathetic  strains  of  the  eminent  John  Evans.* 

The  preaching  at  Tan-y-fron  and  Llansanan  proved  of 
immense  attraction  to  him;  and  the  sermons  he  heard 
often  left  a  lasting  effect  upon  his  mind.  Speaking  of  his 
religious  impressions,  he  says,t  "  I  was  religiously  inclined,  I 
believe,  from  the  very  first.  At  least,  I  thought  at  times  of 
death,  when  by  myself;  and  I  was  afraid  of  committing  sins, 
and  I  was  very  fond  of  preachers  and  preaching  ever  since  I 
remember.  I  cannot  say  when  these  things  first  occupied  my 
mind.  I  recollect  once,  when  I  was  a  boy,  paying  special 
attention  to  certain  things  in  a  sermon ;  after  going  home,  I 
quietly  retired  into  a  silent  spot,  in  order  to  preach  those 
things  over  again  by  myself.  This  habit  clung  to  me  in  my 
youth  ;  and  on  that  account  it  was  delightful  to  me  at  times  to 
have  something  to  do  in  the  fields  and  in  the  woods,  where  I 
could  go  and  return  by  myself."  So  great  was  his  enjoyment 
of  the  sermons  in  his  youth  that  he  would  sometimes  forget 
himself,  and  give  outward  expression  to  his  feelings.  At  the 
opening  of  a  chapel  at  Bettws,  about  three  miles  from 
Abergele,  John  Elias  was  preaching,  and,  as  usual,  with 
great  power ;  and  Henry  Rees  was  standing  on  the  pulpit 
steps.  His  feelings  under  that  sermon  overpowered  him  alto- 
gether, and  he  praised  God  with  deep  fervour  and  great 
unction ;  so  much  so,  that  some  of  those  who  heard  him 
said  of  him  that  one  day  he  would  be  as  great  a  preacher 
as  John  Elias.  When  he  was  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old, 
the  attention  of  the  family  was  drawn  to  his  thoughtfulness, 
his  deep  earnestness  and  gravity  of  mind.  And  they  often 
found  him  preaching  in  the  stable,  or  in  the  barn,  or  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountain  with  the  sheep.  He  was  received  into  full 
*  We  find  that  he  heard  Mr.  Evans  at  Llansanan,  when  about  seven  years  old. 
t  See  Trysorfa'r  Plant,  January,  1867. 
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communion  when  about  fourteen  years  old.  This  was  an 
event  of  great  importance  in  his  Ufe,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon 
him  was  to  deepen  his  religious  impressions.  He  would 
now  engage  in  some  public  duties,  such  as  praying  in  the 
weekly  prayer-meetings,  opening  or  closing  the  Sunday-school 
by  prayer,  and  acting  as  superintendent  of  the  school  at 
Hendreuchaf,  &c.  His  secular  education  was  undoubtedly 
to  a  great  extent  neglected;  but  his  scriptural  and  religious 
training  was  well  attended  to  during  these  years.  In  May, 
1 8 16,  he  left  his  home,  and  went  to  serve  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Jones,  of  Denbigh.  This  great  man  was  born  in  Caerwys  in 
the  year  1756.  He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  was  well- 
educated,  and  once  thought  of  becoming  a  clergyman.  He 
was,  however,  impressed  in  his  early  years  by  the  preaching 
which  he  heard  in  Caerwys,  and  he  joined  the  Methodists. 
After  abandoning  all  serious  thoughts  of  joining  the  Estab- 
lishment, he  began  to  preach  in  the  year  1783.  He  became 
a  great  theologian,  and  a  good  writer.  He  lived  for  a 
while  in  Mold,  then  removed  to  Rhuthin,  and,  finally,  to 
Denbigh.  In  the  year  1816,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  near 
friend,  Mr.  Charles,  of  Bala,  he  removed  to  Syrior,  near 
Abergele.  It  was  at  this  place  he  lived  when  Henry  Rees,  as 
a  young  man,  came  to  stay  with  him.  He  remained  here 
until  May,  1818 ;  and  this  period  of  two  years  was  very  profit- 
ably spent  in  the  home  of  the  great  Welsh  theologian. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1818,  soon  after  leaving  Mr. 
Jones,  he  commenced  preaching.  At  the  time,  he  was 
living  near  Bettws,  Abergele.  He  preached  his  first  sermon 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  at  the  small  village  of  Llanelian, 
which  is  situated  on  the  coast  between  Abergele  and  Colwyn. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  preparation  he  had  undergone 
had  been  slight.  He  was  descended  from  a  deeply  religious 
family,  had  been  brought  up  under  pious  influences  from 
the  beginning,  and  he  was  most  thoroughly  imbued  with 
Divine  truth;  he  had  loved  the  preaching  of  the  old 
preachers  from  his  boyhood;  and  he  had  given  himself 
after  almost  every  sermon,  the  mental  and  oral  exercise  of  re- 
peating those  discourses;  by  which  he  in  those  early  years 
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trained  his  faculties  for  the  great  work  before  him.  And, 
moreover,  his  own  piety  was  conspicuous  to  all.  It  was  not 
wonderful  then  that  he  made  his  mark  in  the  very  beginning 
of  his  career.  The  matter  of  his  sermons,  the  apt  and 
telling  use  he  made  of  scripture  facts,  and  above  all,  his 
warmth,  fervour,  and  enthusiasm,  together  with  the  savour 
of  Heaven  that  followed  these  early  performances,  drew  the 
attention  of  the  people,  and  made  them  say  that  a  new 
preacher  of  great  power  was  rising.  It  was  in  a  few  weeks 
after  commencing  to  preach  that  he  came  to  Llangernyw. 
At  that  time,  the  beginning  of  the  year  1819,  John  Jones, 
afterwards  of  Talsarn,  had  left  Dolyddelen,  his  home,  and 
had  come  to  a  place  called  Cammaes,  where  his  sister  Mary 
lived.  He,  though  trained  in  a  family  noted  for  its 
piety,  and  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  Christ  from  his 
boyhood,  was  at  this  time  in  what  we  may  call  a  state  of 
religious  abeyance.  When  Henry  Rees  preached  in  Llan- 
gernyw on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Jones  went  to  hear  him.  The 
•deep  earnestness  of  the  young  preacher,  and  the  holy  fire 
that  was  burning  in  his  sermon,  affected  the  heart  of  his  young 
hearer.  He  felt  so  deeply  the  importance  of  the  salvation  of 
his  own  soul,  that  he  made  up  his  mind,  there  and  then,  that 
he  would  give  himself  wholly  to  the  Saviour  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  he  would  consecrate  his  life  to  preach  that  Saviour  to  his 
fellow  countrymen. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  Henry  Rees  was  sent  to  Mold,  instead 
of  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  Llansanan.  It  was  the  general 
custom  then,  and  it  continues  still  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
same,  with  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  for  the  churches  to 
ask,  and  the  preachers  to  give  their  "publications"  (/.^., 
promises  to  preach  on  certain  Sundays)  beforehand.*  Peter 
Roberts  had  given  such  a  promise  to  the  church  at  Mold ; 
but  he  found,  when  the  Sunday  came,  that  he  could  not  fulfil 
it  And  as  Henry  Rees  was  just  beginning  to  preach,  he 
sent  him  to  Mold  for  that  Sunday  in  his  stead.     There  lived 

*  The  system  is  carried  on  to  such  an  extreme  at  the  present  time,  that 
most  ministers  have  their  Sundays  occupied  in  this  way  for  four  years  in 
advance. 
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at  Mold  at  that  time  a  good  old  deacon  of  the  name  of 
George  Foulkes ;  he  preached  also  himself,  occasionally,  when 
no  other  preacher  could  be  found.  Peter  Roberts,  of  Llan 
sanan,  was  a  very  great  favourite  with  the  old  deacon  ;  and 
anxious  were  his  expectations  for  him  during  the  previous 
Saturday.  It  was  usual  in  Mold  to  hold  a  service  on 
the  Saturday  night  also,  when  there  was  a  preacher  of  some 
eminence  like  Peter  Roberts.  The  time  of  the  service  came, 
and  they  went  to  chapel ;  but  P.  Roberts  was  not  forthcoming. 
And  so  Mr.  Foulkes  himself  commenced  the  service  by 
reading  and  praying,  hoping  that  P.  Roberts  would  arrive 
before  he  finished.  By  the  time  the  prayer  was  over  there 
sat  in  the  pew  under  the  pulpit  a  strange  young  man,  tall  and 
slender,  with  modest  looks.  The  old  deacon  saw  him,  but 
inquired  not  a  word  about  him  ;  he  went  on  with  the  service, 
and  preached.  At  the  close,  he  was  told  that  this  young 
man  had  come  to  take  Mr.  Roberts's  place.  He  listened  to 
the  news  with  evident  dissatisfaction,  and  with  some  display 
of  feeling.  Henry  Rees  was  to  stay  in  the  house  of  the  old 
deacon.  The  old  man,  however,  could  give  him  but  a  cool 
reception  because  of  the  heavy  disappointment  he  felt  in  not 
seeing  his  long  expected  friend,  Peter  Roberts.  He  was, 
however,  gladly  welcomed  by  the  rest  of  the  family,  and 
he  received  every  kindness  at  their  hands.  Sunday  morning 
came,  and  the  young  man  preached  upon  the  words 
John  XV.  9  :  "  As  the  Father  hath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved 
you  :  continue  ye  in  my  love."  His  subject  was  the  love  of 
the  Father  and  the  love  of  the  Son.  He  spoke  of  this  glorious 
theme  with  great  fervour  and  deep  feeling,  until  the  people 
were  amazed  at  his  doctrine.  George  Foulkes  sat  under  the 
pulpit,  and  though  at  the  beginning  not  in  the  best  of  moods, 
yet,  before  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  all  the  ill-feeling  was 
gone ;  and  before  the  close  he  was  deeply  moved,  and  was 
weeping  like  a  child.  *^0h,"  said  he,  "  this  boy  is  a  greater 
and  better  preacher  by  far  than  Peter  Roberts."  And 
after  the  service  was  over,  he  could  not  apologize  enough 
and  give  him  sufficient  welcome.  In  the  evening,  he 
preached  with  greater  power  still  upon  the  words,  Rom.  xvi.  7 : 
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**  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia,  my  kinsmen,  and  my  fellow- 
prisoners,  who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles,  who  also  were 
in  Christ  before  me." 

In  about  two  months  after  beginning  his  career  as  a  preacher, 
he  came  to  visit  his  father  and  mother  at  Cae  Du ;  and  they 
prevailed  upon  him  to  preach  in  a  place  called  Hendre  Uchaf. 
After  the  sermon  was  over,  his  mother  asked  the  question  to 
his  father  what  he  thought  of  Henry  as  a  preacher.  The 
significant  reply  was,  that  he  would  make  a  better  preacher 
than  anything  else.  He  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  could  see 
far  ;  but  it  was  little  that  he  would  say.  He  said  once,  how- 
ever, of  his  son  Henry,  "Henry's  matter  or  thought  is  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  that  of  John  Elias ;  but  if  he  can 
make  better  sermons  than  John  Elias,  he  can  never  say 
ithem  so  well." 


CHAPTER    II. 

FIRST    APPEARANCE    AT    BALA. 

Training  in  Abergele  School — Llanrwst  Association — The  Bala  Monthly 

Meeting. 

In  the  month  of  May,  18 19,  he  left  the  farm  where  he  was 
occupied,  near  Bettws,  and  came  home  to  Cae  Du,  and  re- 
mained there  during  the  summer.  The  following  winter  he 
-went  to  Abergele,  where  there  was  a  good  school,  kept  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd.  This  school  attained  a  very  high 
character  throughout  the  Principality,  and  young  people  from 
different  parts  of  Wales,  and  even  from  England,  became 
pupils  of  Mr.  Lloyd.  The  teaching,  the  discipline,  and  especially 
the  moral  training  were  of  a  very  high  order.  Henry  Rees 
spent  some  time  in  this  school,  where  he  learnt  the  English 
language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  best  authors  in  that 
tongue.  The  pupil  greatly  admired  the  master  as  a  man  of 
deep  piety  and  godliness,  and  of  great  power  and  influence 
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over  those  under  his  care ;  and  he  has  written  an  admirable 
essay  upon  him  in  the  Traethodydd,'^  the  Welsh  Quarterly 
Review.  He  remained  for  some  time  in  this  school,  but  we 
cannot  say  how  long.  It  appears  that  he  resided  at  Aber- 
gele, or  in  the  neighbourhood,  after  he  left  the  school.  It  was 
a  convenient  spot  from  which  he  might  travel  to  different 
places  to  preach  on  the  Sundays. 

At  this  time  there  were  annual  Christmas  Associations  held 
at  Llanrwst  for  preaching  the  Gospel.  The  Rev.  Richard 
Jones,  of  Bala,  the  father  of  the  present  Mr.  Richard  Jones, 
who  is  also  an  amiable  and  worthy  deacon  at  Bala,  happened 
to  go  to  the  Association  at  Llanrwst.  The  week  after  the 
Assembly  there  was  to  be  a  Monthly  Meeting,  or  Presbytery, 
at  Bala.  Mr.  Jones  wished  to  take  some  of  the  preachers  of 
the  Association  with  him  home.  Henry  Rees  happened  to 
be  in  this  Association,  for  the  distance  between  Abergele  and 
Llanrwst  is  only  about  sixteen  miles.  Some  friends  told  Mr. 
Richard  Jones  about  the  promising  young  preacher,  and  he 
asked  him  to  return  with  hira  to  Bala.  After  some  persuasion 
he  consented,  especially  as  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  the 
town.  For  even  at  this  time  Bala  was  a  place  of  great  note  in 
connection  with  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Body.  It  was  here 
that  they  started  in  the  county  of  Merionethshire.  It  was  from 
here  that  the  Gospel  sounded  to  the  regions  around.  And  for 
a  long  time  there  was  no  preacher  anywhere  in  the  county, 
except  in  Bala,  or  the  vicinity.  It  was  here  the  Rev.  John 
Evansf  lived,  from  the  year  1742.  It  was  here  also  that  the 
Rev.  David  CadwaladrJ  lived;  here  too  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Charles  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life ;  and  Henry  Rees, 
now  a    young   man  starting  as   a   preacher,   felt   a   natural 

*  Y  Gweinidog  a'r  Ysgolfeistr.     Traethodydd,  1853,  p.  231. 

f  Born  at  Glan-yr-afon,  near  Wrexham,  1723.  He  came  to  Bala;  in 
the  year  1 745  he  was  converted  ;  twenty  years  after  he  became  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  common  sense,  penetrating 
reason,  ripe  wisdom,  and  extraordinary  piety.  At  the  first  ordination  of 
ministers  in  the  Connexion,  at  Bala,  it  was  he  that  read  the  portion  of 
Scripture  on  the  occasion,  viz.,  i  Tim.  iii.,  and  after  a  few  appropriate 
remarks  prayed  to  God  for  a  blessing.  He  had  been  at  Bala  nearly  forty 
years  before  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  came  there  j  Mr.  Charles  died  in 
1814,  Mr.  Evans  in  1817. 

X  See  p.  291. 
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desire  to  see  it.  But  it  was  on  condition  of  not  being 
asked  to  preach  in  the  public  meetings.  The  first  day  was 
taken  up  with  various  matters  belonging  to  the  cause  in 
the  county.  At  the  close  of  the  service  that  day  a  man 
announced  that  on  the  following  morning  there  would  be 
a  church  meeting,  and  that  at  ten  o'clock  Henry  Rees  and 
John  Davies,  Nantglyn,  would  preach.  This  fell  upon  his  ears 
quite  unexpectedly,  and  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  sleep 
during  the  whole  of  the  night.  When  the  morrow  came, 
however,  he  was  found  in  his  place.      He  gave  out  the  hymn, 

*'  Mae  ngolwg  a'm  holl  obaith  i 
Duw  arnat  ti  dy  hunan.'* 

"  On  Thee,  O  Lord,  my  God,  alone. 
My  eye  and  hope  are  fixed," 

His  text  was  Song  of  Solomon  iv.  15:  "A  fountain  of  gar- 
dens, a  well  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from  Lebanon." 
The  chief  points  of  the  sermon  were— First,  That  the  Church 
of  God  is  like  unto  a  garden.  Secondly,  That  Christ  is 
like  unto  a  fountain  of  gardens.  Thirdly,  That  Christ  Him- 
self, as  the  great  anti-type  and  great  reality,  far  transcends 
all  the  types  and  figures  employed  to  set  Him  forth.  He 
observed  upon  the  first  head,  That  the  Church  of  God  is  like 
unto  a  garden. 

(i.)  It  is  like  unto  a  garden  because  it  is  shut  out  and 
enclosed  from  the  common.  The  garden  was  no  better 
than  the  common  in  the  beginning.  It  was  situated  in  the 
great  wilderness  of  sin ;  but  God  came  and  enclosed  it. 
"  The  Lord  hath  chosen  Zion  ;  He  hath  desired  it  for  His 
habitation."  "  But  know  that  the  Lord  hath  set  apart  him 
that  is  godly  for  Himself"  It  is  the  owner  of  the  garden  that 
makes  it  better  than  the  dreary  common.  So  it  is  God  that 
makes  the  difference  between  the  church  and  the  world ;  and 
all  the  praise  is  due  to  Him,  and  to  Him  alone.  "  Ye  have  not 
chosen  Me,  but  I  have  chosen  you."  (2.)  The  garden  is  of  all 
places  the  most  valuable.  A  man  may  possess  a  large  farm, 
but  it  is  his  garden  that  he  values  most.  And  he  plants  herbs 
and  trees  in  the  garden,  which  he  would  never  plant  anywhere 
else.     So  is  the  Church  of  God  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.     It 
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is  of  more  value  than  anything  else;  and  He  has  treasures 
therein  He  has  in  no  other  place.  (3.)  The  garden  is  a 
place  of  great  safety.  Nothing  shall  come  to  injure  it.  It 
is  safely  protected  and  guarded.  The  farmer  will  not  watch 
his  fields  so  very  anxiously  and  carefully ;  but  as  to  his  garden 
he  exercises  the  utmost  vigilance ;  nothing  shall,  on  any  ac- 
count, turn  in ;  no  beast  shall  enter  the  enclosure  for  fear  he 
may  tread  the  tender  herbs  and  destroy  the  sweet  fruit.  So 
does  the  Lord  watch  His  church  in  the  world.  (4.)  In  the 
case  of  the  garden  the  gardener  considers  that  nothing  has  a 
right  to  be  there  but  what  he  has  planted ;  all  other  growths 
are  weeds,  and  they  are  quickly  destroyed.  Such  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  church  of  God  :  He  receives  nothing  into 
it  but  what  has  come  from  His  own  Spirit.  (5.)  The  garden 
is  a  place  where  the  owner  comes  to  walk  and  delight  himself. 
So  is  the  Church  of  God.  He  comes  there  and  gives  His 
presence,  and  delights  Himself  in  His  people. 

Secondly.  That  Christ|  is  like  unto  a  fountain  of  gardens. 
The  Fountain  springs  of  itself.  No  one  can  create  a  fountain ; 
it  must  be  found  ;  and  it  wells  out  from  its  own  resources  and 
riches.  So  the  scheme  of  salvation  emanated  from  God's 
grace ;  and  Christ  came  into  the  world  of  His  own  Divine 
love.  Christ  is  the  fountain  of  living  waters.  You  cannot 
stop  the  flow  of  a  fountain.  Pile  stones  upon  it ;  put  any 
obstructions  you  like  there,  it  will  still  flow  out  in  a  perennial 
stream.  So  Christ ;  He  can  work,  and  no  one  can  prevent 
Him.  The  waters  of  the  world  ebb  and  flow ;  the  fountains 
sometimes  become  dry ;  and  when  the  long  drought  comes 
there  is  no  water  to  be  obtained ;  the  resources  of  earth  fail 
altogether.  But  in  my  text  to-day  there  is  a  Fountain  that 
will  never  become  dry. 

This  is  an  outline  of  his  first  sermon  at  Bala.  It  made 
that  morning  a  deep  impression  upon  the  hearers.  At  the 
close  of  the  morning  service  a  man  on  the  front  of  the  gallery 
said,  "  The  young  man  that  preached  here  this  morning  will 
preach  at  Rhiwaedog  to-night."  This  was  a  farm  a  short 
distance  from  Bala.  His  text  in  that  place  was  the  one  he  had 
taken  on  the  Sunday  evening  at  Mold  :  "  Salute  Andronicus 
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and  Junia,"  &c.  His  subject  was,  What  was  meant  by  being 
in  Christ.  It  was  in  the  large  kitchen  of  the  farm  that  the 
service  was  held,  and  the  place  was  full  of  people.  The 
preacher  seems  also  to  have  had  a  good  time  there,  and 
to  have  become  a  complete  master  of  the  congregation. 
William  Jones,  the  owner  of  the  farm,  was  weeping  ;  his 
brother  and  several  others  could  not  restrain  themselves. 


CHAPTER    HI. 

PASTOR    OF    THE    WELSH    CHURCH    IN    SHREWSBURY. 

Shrewsbury — Pastoral   care  of  the   Church   there — Letter  to  a  friend — 
Training  for  the  ministry. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  stated  ministry  among  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodists.  They  had  risen  gradually,  and  had 
branched  out  mostly  from  the  Church  of  England.  Their 
organization  is  a  growth.  Their  ministry  was  of  necessity  in 
the  beginning  a  travelling  one.  This  must  be  the  case  every- 
where on  the  first  entrance  of  the  Gospel  into  a  country.  It 
must  first  be  given  to  the  people,  and  churches  must  be 
planted.  Then,  after  a  time,  and  often  very  slowly,  they 
come  to  see  the  value  of  its  truths,  and  the  necessity  of 
having  teachers  and  ministers  of  their  own,  and,  finally,  to 
feel  the  duty  of  supporting  them.  At  the  time  we  are  pre- 
sently speaking  of,  in  Wales,  the  ministry  was  altogether  a 
travelling  one.  Even  in  the  presbyteries  and  synods  no 
minister  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  any  particular 
church ;  and  when  they  came  to  ordain  ministers  of  their 
own,  they  ordained  them  expressly  for  the  whole  body,  and 
not  for  particular  churches.  And  so  at  this  time,  when 
Henry  Rees  was  a  young  man,  there  was  no  probabiHty 
of  a  minister  being  supported  by  his  people.  Each  one 
had  to  look  for  the  means  of  support  from  some  other 
source.     And   the   general  rule  was   that    the    preachers   of 
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those  times  had  something  else  to  depend  upon.  They  had 
either  a  farm  or  a  shop,  or  some  other  trade  or  employ- 
ment. They  generally  fixed  upon  something  that  would 
not  absorb  much  of  their  time,  something  that  would  yield 
them  a  tolerable  amount  of  leisure  and  freedom  for  the 
great  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  It  was  but  natural, 
then,  at  this  time,  that  Henry  Rees  should  look  for  some- 
thing he  could  depend  upon  for  his  living.  His  friends 
advised  him  to  go  to  Shrewsbury  to  acquire  the  art  of  book- 
binding. It  appears  that  there  were  facilities  of  learning 
it  there;  and  that  he  could  also  have  perfect  freedom  as 
to  his  time,  to  prepare  for  the  pulpit  and  to  go  on  preach- 
ing journeys.  His  friends  also  considered  that  the  binding 
of  books  and  the  reading  of  books  were  very  nearly  related 
to  each  other.  So  they  turned  out  to  be  in  this  case  :  for 
Henry  Rees  became  much  more  a  reader  than  a  binder  of 
books. 

And  so,  in  the  year  182 1,  Henry  Rees  went  to  Shrewsbury. 
At  the  time,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  make  a  long  stay. 
There  was  a  Welsh  church  in  Shrewsbury  belonging  to  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists.  The  first  prayer-meeting  by  the 
Welsh  was  held  here  in  the  beginning  of  1797.  And 
during  that  year  a  few  other  meetings  were  kept  in  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Bates,  joiner.  In  July  of  this  year  Mr.  Charles,  of 
Bala,  and  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog,  were  going  together  to 
London.  And  as  Shrewsbury  was  lying  in  their  way,  they 
preached  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bates.  These  were  probably 
the  first  Welsh  sermons  preached  in  the  town.  In  the  fol- 
lowing September  they  were  returning  from  London,  and  they 
held  a  church  meeting  in  Shrewsbury  in  the  above  house,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  the  year  1805,  after  removing 
several  times  from  one  place  to  another,  they  rented  the  old 
Wesleyan  chapel  at  Hill's  Lane.  Here  they  worshipped  in 
the  Welsh  language  for  twenty-one  years.  And  it  was  in 
this  building  they  were  at  the  time  Henry  Rees  came  to  the 
town. 

After  his  arrival  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Welsh  friends. 
They  were   delighted   to   have   a   young    preacher  of  such 
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eminent  qualities  to  dwell  in  their  midst.  And  he  was 
determined  to  do  his  best  in  every  possible  way  to  help  them. 
They  liked  his  preaching  exceedingly.  The  chief  deacon 
here,  in  whose  hands  mainly  was  the  control  of  the  cause,  was 
Mr.  H.  Griffiths,  a  man  of  high  integrity  and  deep  piety. 
And  as  the  church  became  much  attached  to  Henry  Rees, 
they  soon  asked  him  to  give  up  every  other  employment,  and 
confine  himself  altogether  to  the  ministry.  This  was  in  about 
two  years  after  he  went  there.  What  they  were  willing  to  do 
in  return  was  to  provide  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  He 
consented,  being  undoubtedly  most  happy  to  have  any 
chance  of  applying  himself  altogether  to  the  work  he  most 
delighted  to  be  with.  He  received  sjreat  kindness  at  the 
hands  of  the  deacon,  whose  name  was  now  mentioned,  and  he 
stayed  at  his  house  for  many  years.  The  ancient  town  of 
Shrewsbury  henceforth  became  the  home  of  Henry  Rees. 
The  town  is  a  romantic  one,  most  beautifully  situated,  with 
the  Severn  almost  surrounding  it.  There  are  rich  meadows 
and  green  fields  on  every  side,  and  many  lovely  walks,  where 
a  thoughtful  man  may  go;  especially  those  in  the  Quarry, 
through  the  shady  avenue  of  lofty  trees,  with  the  Severn  on 
your  side  moving  slowly  and  deeply  towards  the  sea.  And  we 
are  told  that  Henry  Rees  delighted  to  go  along  these  for  an 
afternoon  stroll.  But  it  was  not  the  historical  old  town,  nor 
the  loveliness  and  beauty  of  the  spot,  that  attracted  much  of 
his  attention  in  these  early  years  of  his  ministry.  It  was  the 
work  upon  which  he  was  earnestly  bent.  Shrewsbury  was  to 
serve  unto  him  as  a  kind  of  college  for  the  great  work  of  the 
ministry  that  was  before  him.  It  was  here  he  was  to  attain 
the  strength  and  vigour  of  mind,  and  the  piety  of  heart  and 
holiness  of  spirit,  which  would  in  after  years  enable  him  to 
stand  on  the  platforms  of  the  Association,  and  to  be  in  the 
pulpits  of  Wales  an  angel  with  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and 
a  seraph  of  fire. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  here  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Beynon, 
an  Independent  minister,  who  lived  a  little  away  in  the 
country,  for  further  instruction  in  the  English  language.  Here 
he  would  go  and  remain  for  a  night  or  two.     It  is  possible 
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also  he  may  have  stayed  there  some  time.  Here  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  from  this  place  to  a  friend 
at  Abergele. 

"  My  dear  Friend, — According  to  my  promise,  I  send  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  very  comfortable  in  my  present  circum- 
stances (near  Shrewsbury).  The  locality  is  beautiful  and  delight- 
ful. My  teacher  is  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  As  to  my  attain- 
ments in  the  English  language,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  tell 
you  when  I  see  you.  When  I  look  around  me  in  this  sweet 
and  pleasant  land,  and  observe  the  rapid  growth  of  the  grass 
and  green  herbs,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  think  of  the 
slow  progress  I  make  in  the  performance  of  my  present  duties 
and  in  my  studies ;  but  most  especially  in  spiritual  matters  ; 
in  holiness,  in  humility,  and  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God.  I 
would  that  these  considerations  should  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  me,  in  stirring  my  mind  to  greater  diligence  in  the 
exercise  of  all  the  appointed  means  ;  and  in  making  me  more 
earnest  than  ever  in  my  prayers  at  the  throne  of  grace,  that 
God  may  bless  my  efforts  in  such  a  manner  that  my  profiting 
may  appear  to  all.  It  is  right  to  be  diligent  at  all  times, 
though  our  progress  be  slow,  and  our  growth  imperceptible. 
This  important  lesson  is  taught  me  here  before  my  eyes ;  for  I 
need  only  look  at  the  bees  before  the  window  of  my  study. 
They  are  incessant  in  their  toil ;  though  they  build  not  their 
home,  and  gather  not  their  sustenance  in  a  short  time ;  still 
they  flit  assiduously  from  the  hive  to  the  flowers,  and  from  the 
■flowers  to  the  hive.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  regard  their 
■ways  and  be  wise."^ 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"Henry  Rees. 

^^  Dorrington,  May  22,  1822." 

We  do  not  know  how  long  he  remained  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Beynon.  His  efforts  here,  and  the  practice  he  had  in 
ispeaking  the  language  in  the  town,  made  him  tolerably 
efficient  in  the  English  tongue.  And  after  having  all  his  time 
to  himself,  he  read  with  great  avidity  several  of  the  Puritan 
*  See  Goleuad  Cymru  for  1822,  p.  474, 
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wTiters,  especially  Dr.  Goodwin,  Dr.  Owen,  and  John  Howe. 
He  read  them  again  and  again,  read  them  until  his  mind  was 
completely  saturated  with  their  thoughts  and  way  of  thinking. 
He  did  not  get  up  very  early,  but  he  sat  up  late ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  his  afternoon  walks,  he  spent  all  his 
time  with  his  books.  He  had  to  preach  to  the  same  con- 
gregation three  Sundays  in  the  month,  and  three  times 
on  the  Sunday,  and  had  also  to  deliver  a  sermon  occa- 
sionally during  the  week.  This  entailed  hard  work  for  a 
young  man  with  but  little  experience.  But  a  better  training 
for  the  ministry  no  one  could  ever  have.  There  is  an 
idea  in  Wales  that  a  sermon  a  month  is  about  quite  as  much 
as  any  man  can  afford  to  compose  ;  that  after  being  delivered 
of  a  sermon  a  man  is  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion  that 
he  cannot  produce  any  more  until  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
period  of  time.  There  is  undoubtedly  in  the  case  of  every 
man  a  Hmit  to  his  powers  of  production,  where  efficiency 
is  at  its  highest ;  and  beyond  which  there  is  loss  of  power. 
And  it  is  possible  enough  that  there  are  not  very  many 
men  who  can  preach  with  effect  all  the  year  round  in  the 
same  place,  and  that  for  many  years  in  succession.  What  is 
forgotten  in  Wales,  especially  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  is 
that  a  man  becomes  more  efficient  by  training ;  and  that  the 
habits  formed  by  men  cling  to  them  afterwards.  If  their 
young  men  were  drilled  under  such  a  severe  system  in  their 
early  years  as  Henry  Rees  had  to  undergo,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  think  that  their  preachers  in  a  mass  would  be 
more  efficient.  Such  a  method  of  training  would  also  cause 
the  breaking  down  of  inferior  men ;  while  under  the  present 
system  very  inferior  men  can,  to  some  degree,  maintain  their 
position.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  upon  Henry  Rees  ?  It 
was  to  make  him  employ  his  time  to  enrich  his  mind  with 
reading  the  best  authors,  and  in  deep'  and  absorbing  medi- 
tation upon  the  Word  of  God.  The  author  of  the  "  History 
of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Body"  makes  the  following 
remarks  upon  his  stay  at  Shrewsbury :  "  Upon  his  arrival  he 
was  but  a  young  preacher,  but  by  his  coming  the  religious 
cause   at   Shrewsbury   was   greatly   helped;    and    the    quiet 
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seclusion  he  enjoyed  there  was  not  less  beneficial  to  himself. 
He  enjoyed  many  months  of  perfect  quiet  and  undisturbed 
calm,  in  which  he  might  imbibe  abundantly  of  the  spirit  and 
thoughts  of  Dr.  Owen,  and  other  Puritans ;  and  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Methodists  of  Wales,  and 
especially  the  Methodists  of  North  Wales,  and,  above  all,  the 
Methodists  of  Liverpool,  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  friends  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  especially  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  GriflEiths,  for  the 
quiet  shelter  and  the  happy  home  the  young  preacher  found 
with  them.  It  was  necessary  that  Harri  Rees,  Llansanan, 
should  first  go  into  the  silent  retirement  of  Shrewsbury, 
before  he  could  become  the  Rev.  Henry  Rees,  of  Liverpool."* 
If  this  was  the  case  with  Henry  Rees,  would  it  not  be  beneficial 
to  all  other  young  preachers?  If  this  process  proved  successful 
with  him,  would  it  not,  to  some  degree,  prove  the  same  with 
others  ?  Undoubtedly  it  would  ;  and  the  natural  inference  is, 
that  if  such  a  field  of  training  were  open  to  young  men  when 
they  leave  college,  the  mass  of  ministers  in  the  above  Body 
would  in  a  few  years  be  far  more  efficient.  And  here  lies  one 
of  the  dangers  which  threaten  that  influential  Connexion  in 
Wales  at  the  present  time. 

Henry  Rees  preached  very  often  in  Shrewsbury  upon  the 
same  text.  He  gave  one  part  of  the  sermon  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  and  another  part  on  the  Sunday  evening ;  and  then 
a  third  part  the  following  Sunday  morning,  and  the  last  part 
on  the  following  Sunday  evening.  Then  he  preached  upon 
the  same  text  again,  gathering  up  into  one  what  he  had  said 
on  the  previous  Sundays ;  and  perhaps  he  would  repeat  it 
more  than  once.  This  was  not  always  the  case,  however  ;  this 
he  did  only  with  the  sermons  he  intended  to  preach  upon  the 
journeys  he  made  into  different  parts  of  Wales  and  in  the 
Associations. 

*  See  Methodistiaeth  Cymru,  Vol.  III.,  p.  433. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 

RAPID     GROWTH. 

Advance  in  holiness — Preaching  journeys — Sermon  at  Dolgelly — Coming 
to  the  front — Sermon  at  Bala  Association. 

Of  the  years  Henry  Rees  spent  at  Shrewsbury,  he  himself 
says  : — 

"  The  memory  of  that  time  is  sweeter  to  me  to-day,  because 
the  small  acknowledgment  they  made  to  me  came  from  the 
love  they  felt  for  my  ministry;  and  because  it  was  given 
me  not  in  the  way  of  charity,  nor  from  compulsion,  but  from 
the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  my  friends  that  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  reward.  Though  the  life  of  a  minister  has  its 
trials,  and  that  I  also,  by  this,  have  come  to  feel  them,  I  could 
not  think  of  leaving  the  ministry  to  go  to  anything  else.  If,  in 
a  sense,  I  felt  the  call  less  peremptory,  as  far  as  my  affections 
were  concerned,  yet  I  felt  it  more  peremptory  than  ever  in  my 
conscience ;  and  so,  as  often  as  I  was  called  to  preach,  I  dared 
not  refuse.  A  certain  necessity  was  laid  upon  me,  and, 
indeed,  I  have  felt  exactly  the  same  all  along. 

"  Soon  after  I  came  to  know  the  English  language  tolerably 
well,  I  commenced  reading  several  of  the  Puritan  and  Non- 
conformist divines  ;  and  by  reading  and  studying  the  works  of 
those  holy  men  I  received  much  personal  blessing,  and  was 
greatly  helped  in  the  work  of  my  ministry.  To  come  across 
Dr.  Owen  at  that  time  was  assuredly  the  creation  of  a  new 
epoch  in  my  life  as  a  Christian  and  preacher.  Some  parts  of 
his  works  fell  into  my  hands  in  a  very  seasonable  time,  just 
when  temptations  had  taken  hold  of  me,  and  when  the  corrup- 
tions of  my  heart  were  strong  within  me — a  time  when  the 
struggle,  the  ever-enduring  struggle,  with  spiritual  wickedness, 
by  some  circumstances  or  other,  had  reached  its  height  A 
word,  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it ! — especially  such 
a  season  as  this  was  in  my  case.  So  were  the  words  of  Dr. 
Owen  to  me  at  that  time,  particularly  his  works  upon  '  Indwell- 
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ing  Sin  in  Believers.'  The  old  divine  understood  well  the 
nature  of  my  malady ;  and  with  the  skill  of  an  experienced 
physician,  and  with  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  he 
laid  bare  my  disease  before  my  mind,  in  its  origin,  its  opera- 
tions, its  occasions,  its  effects,  and  all  its  fatal  marks.  His 
descriptions  corresponded  exactly  with  my  feelings;  and  he 
traced  the  sinful  way  by  which  I  had  arrived  at  that  state. 
He  showed  that  my  condition,  though  not  hopeless,  was 
dangerous,  and  that  it  required  earnest  and  energetic  effort  in 
order  to  escape.  Had  I  not  been  a  condemned  sinner  I 
might  have  imagined  that  the  dire  corruption  I  suffered  from 
might  have  convinced  me  of  my  need  of  Christ,  and  the  blood 
which  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  And  it  was  to  Christ  that  Dr. 
Owen  brought  his  readers  for  holiness  as  well  as  for  righteous- 
ness. Whenever  I  read  him,  my  thoughts  of  Christ  become 
more  exalted  ;  I  am  roused  into  fresh  struggles  against  sin, 
and  I  am  taught  also  how  to  struggle  lawfully  and  effec- 
tually." * 

Thus,  during  the  first  years  of  his  ministry  in  Shrewsbury, 
he  underwent  a  most  thorough  training  in  every  respect — in  in- 
tellect, in  meditation,  in  actual  preaching,  but,  above  all,  in 
personal  holiness,  and  the  affections  of  the  heart,  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  preacher,  is  the  most  essential  of  all.  No  greater 
blessing  can  ever  come  to  the  lot  of  a  young  minister  than  for 
the  tide  of  evil  affections  to  meet  with  a  powerful  and  trium- 
phant check  in  the  beginning  of  his  career. 

We  have  already  stated  that  he  preached  at  Shrewsbury 
most  of  his  time.  He  was  not  there  every  Sunday.  He  thus 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  ministering  often  to  the  same  people 
without  the  disadvantages  of  being  always  with  them.  He 
had  some  freedom  to  go  on  preaching  tours  to  different  parts 
of  Wales,  North  and  South ;  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  to 
the  quarterly  Associations,  and  other  meetings  whenever 
he  was  invited.  This  gave  him  again  a  capital  field  of 
practice.  And  we  find  in  the  serial,  Goleuad  Cyifiru, 
for  those  years,  his  name  very  often.  He  seems  to  have 
come  to  the  front  almost  at  a  bound ;  so  that  there  must 
*  See  Trysorfa'r  Flant  {.Children's  Treasury^,  1867,  pp.  13,  14. 
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have  been  in  his  preaching,  even  then,  some  clear  indications 
of  greatness. 

Soon  after  settUng  down  in  Shrewsbury,  he  was  preaching  at 
an   annual   meeting  in   Dolgelly,    October   28,   29,    and   30,. 

1822.  It  was  on  Wednesday  evening  before  the  Rev. 
John  Hughes,  Pontrobert,  Mont.  His  text  was  Neh.  iii.  5: 
"But  their  nobles  put  not  their  necks  to  the  work  of  their 
Lord."  The  sermon,  according  to  the  testimony  of  those 
who  heard  it,  was  a  very  impressive  one,  and  the  substance  of 
it  is  still  preserved  in  Goleuad  Cymru  for  1822.  He  was 
invited  again  into  this  annual  meeting  the  following  October, 

1823,  when  he  preached  upon  Num.  xxxii.  23:  "But  if  ye 
will  not  do  so,  behold  ye  have  sinned  against  the  Lord ;  and 
be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."  He  was  standing  in  the 
window  of  Salem  Chapel,  there  being  hundreds  of  people  out 
in  the  field. 

The  following  is  an  outHne  of  this  sermon:* — i.  That 
everything  which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  is  sin. 
2.  That  we  ought  always  to  consider  that  every  sin  is 
against  God  Himself^"  against  the  Lord."  3.  That  every 
sin  overtakes  the  man  at  last  with  punishment.  Upon  the 
last,  he  said :  (i)  Punishment  overtakes  the  sinner  as  the 
night  silently  overtakes  the  workman.  He  is  busy  with  his 
work,  intent  upon  finishing  what  he  has  in  hand;  but,  un- 
awares, the  night  comes,  darkness  surrounds  him,  and  he 
can  work  no  more.  So  does  the  punishment  of  sin  come 
upon  the  sinner.  He  had  forgotten  his  sins  altogether;  he 
was  in  the  height  of  some  enjoyment  at  the  time,  and 
dreaming  possibly  of  a  happy  future ;  but  the  punishment 
due  to  his  sin  slumbered  not,  and  it  came  upon  him 
at  last.  (2.)  Punishment  comes  upon  the  wicked  like  a 
shower  of  rain  upon  the  traveller.  Let  him  travel  at  the 
pace  he  likes,  the  shower  comes  upon  him,  and  he  cannot 
escape,  and  the  heavy  drops  pour  down  upon  his  head  and 
he  is  drenched  with  the  rain ;  so  irretrievably  and  irre- 
vocably does  the  punishment  of  the  ungodly  fall  upon  them. 
(3.)  It  comes  like  the  creditor  to  a  debtor.  They  meet  each 
*  Obtained  from  an  old  man,  now  living,  who  heard  it. 
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other;  there  is  the  debt,  and  there  is  the  demand;  there 
they  are  face  to  face,  and  the  debtor  cannot  escape.  So  does 
punishment  come  upon  men.  It  is  a  stern  demand  of  law 
staring  them  in  the  face ;  it  must  be  paid,  and  the  man 
must  inevitably  suifer. 

John  Elias  preached  after  him  on  this  occasion.  He 
had  heard  him  the  year  before,  and  was  asked:  "What 
kind  of  Association  had  you  at  Dolgelly?"  The  answer 
he  gave  was,  "  A  very  good  one,  indeed ;  there  was  a 
young  man  from  Shrewsbury  preaching.  If  it  please  God 
to  help  him,  he  will  be  the  preacher  of  the  future;  he  is 
remarkable.  I  feel  glad  that  Heaven  has  blessed  us  with 
such  a  gift."  A  Httle  before  this,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Richard 
had  heard  him  preaching  in  a  meeting  at  Newtown ;  and 
he  said  of  him  afterwards  to  a  friend,  "  It  was  wonderful ! 
He  is  the  preacher,  without  a  doubt ;  and  if  life  be  given 
him,  he  will  be  a  great  man  with  the  work  of  God."  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  two  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  those 
times  about  Henry  Rees. 

The  progress  he  made  was  rapid.  We  give  a  short  list 
of  some  of  the  meetings  he  attended  in  these  early  years  of  his 
ministry,  before  he  was  fully  ordained.  We  do  this  in  order 
to  show  the  great  eminence  he  had  already  attained,  and  for 
the  natural  interest  that  attaches  to  it.  In  August,  1823,  he 
preached  in  an  Association  meeting,  at  Machynlleth,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  upon  Luke  xvii.  2 1  : 
"  Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here  !  or,  lo  there  !  for,  behold, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  In  1824,  he  preached 
at  the  Quarterly  Association,  at  Mold,  which  was  the 
second  that  was  held  in  that  town.  It  was  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  upon  Psa.  xxxvi.  2  :  "  For  he  flattereth 
himself  in  his  own  eyes,  until  his  iniquity  be  found  to  be 
hateful."  On  Whitsuntide  of  this  year,  1824,  he  was 
present  at  the  Association  in  Liverpool,  for  the  first  time,  as 
far  as  we  can  find.  And  in  the  following  June  he  was  in 
the  Bala  Association.  When  the  weather  permitted,  it  was 
customary  to  hold  the  meetings  in  the  open  air  on  the  Green 
— a  large  field  by  the  river's  side,  where  now  the  station  of 
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the  Great  Western  Railway  is  built.  But  on  this  occasion 
the  weather  became  unfavourable,  and  the  evening  meeting 
of  the  last  day  was  held  in  the  two  chapels — the  Methodist 
and  the  Independent.  In  the  Independent  Chapel,  Henry  Rees 
and  Edward  Goslet  preached.  The  text  of  Henry  Rees  was 
2  Chron.  xxx.  8  :  "  Now,  be  ye  not  stiifnecked,  as  your  fathers 
were,  but  yield  yourselves  unto  the  Lord  [marginal  reading, 
*  Give  the  hand '],  and  enter  into  His  sanctuary,  which  He 
hath  sanctified  for  ever ;  and  serve  the  Lord  your  God,  that 
the  fierceness  of  His  wrath  may  turn  away  from  you."  The 
Welsh  takes  the  above  marginal  reading:  "Rhoddwch  law." 
One  part  of  the  sermon  was  upon  this,  Give  your  hand  to  the 
Lord.  To  give  the  hand  denotes — i.  That  we  are  at  peace 
with  the  person  we  give  our  hand  to.  2.  It  is  by  the  hand 
we  strike  the  bargain  in  buying  and  selling.  3.  The  hand 
works.  God  wants  to  have  your  hand,  in  order  to  be  at 
peace  with  you.  Put  your  hand  in  His  and  strike  a  bargain, 
as  it  were,  with  Him  here  to-night.  Turn  your  hand  into 
His  service.  What  if  you  were  to  use  your  hand  in  these 
three  ways  here  to-night  ?  Edward  Goslet  followed  upon 
Col.  iii.  3,  4.  In  August  of  the  same  year,  we  find  him  in 
South  Wales,  in  a  place  far-famed  for  its  Associations  at 
that  time — Llangeitho.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day,  Henry  Rees  preached  the  same  sermon  as  he  had 
at  Bala.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Richards,  Abergwaun,  followed 
him  upon  Psa.  cix.  4. 

In  the  year  1825  again  we  find  him  preaching  in  several 
large  gatherings.  He  was  in  the  Quarterly  Association  at 
Denbigh,  held  March  3  and  4,  when  he  preached  upon 
Isa.  Iii.  3:  "For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Ye  have  sold  your- 
selves for  nought ;  and  ye  shall  be  redeemed  without  money." 
John  Elias  followed  him  upon  Zech.  viii.  23.  In  the 
Bala  June  Association  of  the  same  year  he  preached  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  the  Association,  upon 
Prov.  vi.  20 — 22  :  "  My  son,  keep  thy  father's  commandment, 
and  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother.  Bind  them  continu- 
ally upon  thine  heart,  and  tie  them  about  thy  neck.  When 
thou  goest  it  shall  lead  thee ;  when  thou  sleepest  it  shall  keep 
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thee ;  and  when  thou  awakest  it  shall  talk  with  thee."  And 
in  October  we  find  him  again  in  the  annual  meeting  at 
Dolgelly,  preaching  at  two  o'clock,  the  second  day,  upon 
I  John  i.  7  :  "  But  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the 
light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  His  son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  The  follow- 
ing year,  1826,  he  was  at  the  Mold  Association,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  preaching  at  two  o'clock,  upon  Heb. 
iii.  14  :  "  For  we  are  made  partakers  of  Christ,  if  we  hold  the 
beginning  of  our  confidence  stedfast  unto  the  end."  On 
May  2  and  3  he  was  in  a  preaching  meeting  at  Llanfyllin, 
preaching  the  same  sermon  as  at  Mold.  In  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember he  was  at  the  great  Carnarvonshire  Association,  at 
Carnarvon,  where  he  preached  at  two  o'clock,  upon  John  xv. 
4,  5  :  "  Abide  in  Me,  and  I  in  you.  .  .  .  He  that  abideth 
in  Me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for 
without  Me  ye  can  do  nothing."  In  the  following  October  he 
was  again  at  the  annual  meeting  at  Dolgelly,  held  on  the 
25th  and  26th.  On  this  occasion  he  preached  twice,  the  first 
evening  upon  Deut.  iv.  7  :  "  For  what  nation  is  there  so  great, 
who  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  in 
all  things  that  we  call  upon  Him  for."  The  following  day 
(Thursday)  he  preached  again,  at  two  o'clock,  a/ifer  the  Rev. 
John  Jones,  Tremadoc,  upon  Psa.  Ixxxv.  9 — 12:  "Surely  His 
salvation  is  nigh  them  that  fear  Him,  that  glory  may  dwell  in 
our  land.  .  .  .  Yea,  the  Lord  shall  give  that  which  is 
good;  and  our  land  shall  yield  her  increase."  And  in  the 
following  December  he  was  in  the  Christmas  Association, 
annually  held  at  Llanrwst,  where  he  preached  upon  Deut. 
iv.   7.     Numerous  other  instances  could  easily  be  given.* 

Henceforth  we  find  him  in  most  of  the  great  gatherings  of 
the  Calvinistic  Methodists  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
*  See  Goleuad  Cytnrzi  for  1822 — 1826. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

LIVERPOOL. 

His  ordination — Removal  to  Liverpool — Rev.  John  Hughes,  and  friendship 
with  Mr.  Rees — Visit  to  America. 

Henry  Rees  was  not  yet  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the 
ministry.     When  the  Fathers  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  turned 
out  from  the  Church  of  England  to  preach  the  Gospel  over 
Wales,  they  did  so  from  the  intense  love  they  felt  for  their 
fellow-men.    They  preached  unto  them  in  order  to  bring  them 
to  Christ.     They  thought  not  for  a  moment  of  founding  a 
sect.     Howel  Harris  remained  a  member  of  the  Church  to 
the  end  of  his  life ;  and  so  would  Daniel  Rowlands  and  Howel 
Davies  and  many  others  have  done  if  allowed  to  retain  their 
membership.     But  they  were  compelled  to  leave.     Neverthe- 
less, the  love  they  felt  for  the  Church  of  England  was  great ; 
and  it  was  not  for  many  years  after  leaving  that  they  com- 
menced  building  chapels  over  the   country.     The  meetings 
were  held  in  houses  for  a  long  time.     It  would  have   been 
better   for  the   denomination  if  the  Founders  had  taken  a 
decisive   attitude   several  years  before.     But  they  hesitated. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  did  not  want  to  leave  the  Church  of 
England;  and,  on  the  other,  they  did  not  want  to  join  the 
Nonconformists  that  were  already  in  existence,  who  were  not 
numerous,  and  who,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  did  not  sympa- 
thize much  more  with  their  efforts  than  the  Church  of  England 
itself     More  than  fifty  years  passed  away  before  cutting  adrift 
and  venturing  on  the  ocean.     They  would  not  build  chapels 
on  any  account  where  there  was  a  church  already  ;  nor  would 
they  hold  any  meeting  at  the  same  hour  as  the  sacrament  was 
administered  in  the  church,  lest  they  might  prevent  any  one 
from  going  there.     Nor  would  the  preachers  take  a  licence  to 
preach  for  a  long  time,  because,  by  so  doing,  they  had  to 
declare  non-conformity.      And   many  were  the   persecutions 
they   suffered   on    this   account — preaching   without   licence. 
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And  it  was  not  until  the  year  181 1,  more  than  seventy  years 
after  the  first  preaching  of  Harris  and  Rowlands,  that  they 
ordained  men  amongst  themselves  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  even  after 
the  first  ordination  they  proceeded  very  cautiously  with  the 
work  of  ordaining  ministers.  It  was  generally  those  who  were 
advanced  in  years,  and  well  tried,  that  they  selected ;  the 
young  had  to  wait  long.  Henry  Rees,  however,  was  ordained 
before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  in  the  year  1827,  at  the  Bala 
June  Association.  The  following  day  he  preached,  at  two 
o'clock,  upon  Heb.  iii.  14.  Of  all  the  ministers  of  North 
Wales  he  was  the  youngest. 

In  October,  1830,  he  married.  He  was,  it  seems,  fortunate 
in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  and  the  marriage  was  in  every  respect 
a  happy  one.  He  had  three  children,  of  whom  only  one  is 
living,  viz.,  the  wife  of  Richard  Davies,  Esq.,  M.P.  (now  made 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Anglesey).  After  his  marriage  he  lived 
happily  for  six  years  more  in  Shrewsbury. 

The  first  time  that  Mr.  Rees  preached  in  Liverpool  was  on 
the  Friday  evening  before  Whitsuntide  in  the  year  1824.  A 
number  of  the  ablest  critics  met  together  after  the  sermon  was 
over,  and  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say  of  him. 
They  seemed  to  be  stricken  with  amazement.  They  were 
astonished,  and  asked,  "Who  is  this?" 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1836,  Henry  Rees  left  Shrewsbury 
to  serve  the  churches  of  Liverpool.  He  did  not  receive  a  call 
from  any  particular  church ;  but  he  went  there  to  serve  them 
all  together.  His  friend,  Mr.  Walter  Morris,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Morris,  took  a  house  for  him  in  Phythian-street ; 
and  while  that  house  was  getting  ready  to  receive  him,  he 
stayed  at  David-street,  in  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eleazar 
Pugh. 

In  the  year  1838  the  Rev.  John  Hughes,  author  of  the 
three  large  volumes,  "  The  History  of  Calvinistic  Methodism 
in  Wales,"  came  to  Liverpool.  Mr.  Hughes  had  spent  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  his  ministry  in  the  Flintshire 
Presbytery.  For  some  time  he  kept  a  school  for  young 
men    preparing    for   the  ministry,   at    Wrexham.      The   last 
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twenty-two  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  Liverpool.  He 
attained  high  eminence  as  a  preacher  and  author ;  he 
was  a  man  of  full  faculties,  able  to  fill  any  position;  of 
liberal  ideas,  and  well  read.  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Hughes  in 
Liverpool  formed  an  important  epoch  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Rees. 
He  having  been  confined  in  his  reading  mostly  to  Dr 
Owen  and  Dr.  Goodwin,  and  having  been  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  his  intercourse  with  John  Elias,  and  by  the  tendency 
of  the  time  to  High  Calvinism,  the  arrival  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Hughes  in  Liverpool  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  his 
mind.  It  is  right  to  remember  that  there  was  at  this  time 
in  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Connexion  a  strong  Calvinistic 
tendency  on  the  one  hand  and  a  reactionary  tendency  on  the 
other;  and  certain  preachers  were  looked  upon  as  belonging 
to  the  one,  and  others  as  belonging  to  the  other.  Mr.  Rees 
was  recognized  as  among  the  first,  Mr.  Hughes  as  among 
the  second.  There  was  a  possibility  even  of  these  ten- 
dencies coming  into  violent  collision,  thereby  effecting  a 
division  in  the  Connexion.  It  passed  away,  however,  and 
without  any  violence.  Gradually  the  points  of  disagreement 
vanished,  and  the  great  elements  of  union  between  them 
came  more  and  more  into  view.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Hughes  in  Liverpool  and  the  friendship  which 
followed  between  him  and  Mr.  Rees  had  not  a  little  to  do 
with  this.  Mr.  Rees  saw  that  his  friend  was  as  deeply 
religious  as  himself,  and  that  his  views  of  the  work  of  Christ 
and  the  plan  of  salvation  were  as  thorough  as  his  own.  He 
greatly  widened  his  reading :  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  John  Howe,  Andrew  Fuller,  Robert  Hall,  John 
Foster,  Isaac  Taylor,  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  others;  and  his 
mind  became  cognizant  of  the  existence  of  other  truths  in  the 
Divine  revelation  besides  those  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
dwell  so  intently  upon.  Thus  Mr.  Rees  and  Mr.  Hughes 
were  drawn  together  in  the  closest  ties  of  friendship ;  and  they 
often  went  together  from  Liverpool  into  the  Associations  that 
were  held  in  different  parts  of  North  Wales.  This  also  had  a 
very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  Association.  Their  divisions, 
whatever    they    might    have    been,    vanished :     amity    and 
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friendship  prevailed  ;  and  there  was  henceforth  in  the  Con- 
nexion a  more  thorough  recognition  of  the  whole  truth.  "^ 

In  the  Bala  Association  of  June,  1838,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  the  Rev.  Henry  Rees  and  the  Rev.  Moses  Parry  to  visit 
the  various  Calvinistic  Methodist  Churches  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  was  not  a  small  enterprise  at  that  time. 
After  making  all  necessary  preparations,  and  after  being  com- 
mended to  the  grace  of  God  by  their  friends  the  night  before, 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  April  20,  1839,  they 
entered  the  paddle  steamer  Liverpool^  on  the  Mersey.  The 
voyage  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  they  landed  in  New  York 
May  9.  They  visited  Albany,  Utica,  Stuben,  Remsen, 
Boonville,  Webster  Hill,  Ffloyd,  &c.,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.     Of  the  journey  to  Webster  Hill,  Mr.  Rees  writes  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  give  to  our  fellow-countrymen  an  idea  of 
this  journey.  The  road  was  full  of  gutters  and  muddy  pools, 
and  it  seemed  to  run  through  the  very  regions  of  the  shadow 
of  death.  Nature  around  seemed  to  be  an  everlasting  desola- 
tion, as  lonely  and  still  as  a  dead  body  lying  upon  a 
stretcher ;  no  living  sound  breaking  the  gloomy  silence  of  the 
spot,  with  the  exception  of  the  frogs  that  croaked  over  the 
forest,  and  cried  like  ducklings  for  their  mother.  It  is  in  vain 
you  listen  for  the  voice  of  the  thrush  and  the  cuckoo ;  you 
never  hear  in  the  desolate  forests  of  America  the  sweet  music 
of  the  woods  of  Wales,  for  their  birds  are  as  silent  as  the 
squirrel  that  runs  on  the  trees,  "f 

Here  follows  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  in  America : — 

^^  Stuben,  June  8,  1839. 
**  Dear  Brother, — God  has  been  very  gracious  unto  me 
ever  since  the  time  I  left  home.  I  know  not  what  would  have 
become  of  me  but  for  the  consolations  of  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  the  Bible.  I  am  ready  to  fear  everything  in  America,  but 
the  91st  and  121st  Psalms  have  given  me  great  support  in  my 
weakness  ;  many  a  time,  in  the  presence  of  these  promises, 
have  I  put  myself,  my  wife,  and  my  child  under  the  care  of  the 

*  E.g.,  Sovereign  grace  and  human  responsibility ;  the  infinite  merits  of 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  infinite  sufficiency  for  all ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  its  special  reference  to  the  people  of  God. 

f  ♦' Y  Genhadaeth  i'r  America/'  p.  16.     Caerlleon,  1841. 
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Most  High  ;  indeed,  I  and  all  my  family  enter  this  ark  every 
morning  before  I  come  out  of  my  bedroom.  It  is  with  God 
I  hide  myself.  To-day  it  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  read 
and  pray  the  37th  Psalm;  and  as  I  went  on  from  verse  to 
verse,  blessing  God  for  His  goodness,  and  desiring  the 
blessings,  I  came  across  those  words,  *  The  Lord  knoweth  the 
days  of  the  upright.'  At  first,  I  saw  nothing  in  this  ;  but,  ere 
long,  the  truth  dawned  with  delight  upon  my  mind.  How 
minute  God's  care  for  His  people  !  He  knoweth  their  days. 
He  knoweth  their  time  of  trouble,  and  therefore  He  will  hide 
them  in  His  pavilion.  '  In  the  secret  of  His  tabernacle  shall 
He  hide  me ;  He  shall  set  me  up  on  a  rock.'  He  knoweth 
their  days  of  heat  and  storm,  and  prepareth  for  them  *  a 
shadow  in  the  daytime  from  the  heat,'  and  'a  covert  from 
the  tempest.'  He  knoweth  their  days  of  cloud  and  darkness, 
and  cherisheth  their  souls,  leading  them  along  the  paths  of 
righteousness  for  His  namesake.  He  knoweth  the  work  and 
temptations  of  their  days,  and  therefore,  '  as  their  days  so  shall 
their  strength  be.'  The  time  I  have  to  spend  in  this  country  is 
a  day ;  and  I  can  say  from  experience,  well  known  to  God, 
that  the  strength  and  consolation  which  I  enjoy  so  timely,  are 
exactly  suitable  to  the  necessities  and  requirements  of  the  day. 

"The  exhortations  and  promises  of  Jesus  Christ  to  His 
disciples  before  leaving  them  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
my  prayers  with  regard  to  the  great  work  I  am  engaged  in. 
Oh !  Brethren,  go  on  your  knees,  and  read  the  history  of  His 
farewell ;  and  send  after  Him  to  heaven  His  gracious 
promises  tb  a  poor  sinner  like  me,  far  away,  in  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  "  Henry   Rees." 

They  travelled  much  on  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  travel  were  not  then  what  they  are  now. 
The  canal  boats  were  long,  but  very  narrow,  and  drawn  by 
three  horses.  There  were  several  travellers  besides  themselves, 
and  so  they  were  more  confined;  the  heat  was  great,  and 
their  beds  were  arranged  for  the  night  in  the  place  where  they 
sat  and  ate  their  meals  during  the  day.    He  writes  : 

"  After  arranging  the  room,  the  travellers  were  called  to 
enter  their  beds,  according  to  the  order  of  their  names  on  the 

25 
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book.  And  thus  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  of  us  would  squeeze 
ourselves  into  our  little  hiding-places,  and,  after  undressing 
but  slightly,  would  put  ourselves  in  the  best  way  we  could 
upon  the  shelf  to  keep  till  morning.  The  spot  was  warm, 
indeed ;  and  we  were  often  in  danger  of  catching  cold  from 
being  compelled  to  open  the  window  while  in  perspiration.  The 
night  wind  on  the  water  is  keen  and  cold ;  and,  as  the  window 
opened  full  into  the  bed,  the  poisonous  air  came  in.  There  is 
nothing  more  disagreeable  in  the  night  than  the  locks  that  are 
on  the  canal ;  for  when  sleep  begins  to  rest  upon  the  eyelid, 
the  noise  in  passing  through  these  is  sure  to  drive  it  away ; 
and  this  happens  several  times  during  the  night.  For  when 
the  flood  gates  are  opened,  the  water  either  rushes  out,  and 
the  boat  sinks,  or  it  rushes  in,  and  the  boat  rises ;  and  while 
this  is  going  on  the  vessel  grates  against  the  sides  of  the  canal, 
until  every  one  is  roused  from  his  slumber."     (Ibid.  p.  23). 

They  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  in  this  manner.  Speaking 
of  the  forests  of  the  country,  he  says :  "  As  soon  as  we  start 
out  of  the  village  we  are  like  wild  beasts,  making  immediately 
for  the  woods."  They  visited  Palmyra,  in  the  State  of  Ohio, 
Newark,  Granville,  Radnor,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Gallipolis, 
Jackson.  In  the  latter  place,  Mr.  Rees  observes  that  the  heat 
was  so  great  in  one  meeting  that  one  of  the  two  had  to  put  out 
his  head  through  the  window  for  fresh  air.  And  they  preached 
on  the  Sunday,  like  men  getting  the  harvest  in,  in  their  shirt 
sleeves,  with  long,  naked  necks.  They  went  to  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia,  and  a  few  other  places  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. They  returned  from  Philadelphia  by  the  railroad  to 
New  York.  Here  they  spent  two  Sundays.  Before  they  left 
for  home  a  quarterly  Association  was  held  here,  in  which  they 
preached  with  much  power;  and  in  connection  with  it  a 
farewell  meeting  was  held.  They  left,  August  25,  and,  after 
a  comfortable  voyage,  landed  safely  in  Liverpool. 

The  visit  to  America  proved  a  great  blessing  to  the  Welsh  ; 
dod  shone  His  face  upon  His  servants,  and  followed  them 
with  abundant  blessings.  Many  of  the  churches  experienced 
a  spiritual  revival  after  the  visit.  The  Welsh-Americans  say 
that  it  left  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  Methodism  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

LIVERPOOL — (Continued). 

Visit  to  Brittany — Account  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  in  Liverpool — 
Success  of  Mr.  Rees's  ministry  there — Letter  written  by  him  to  his 
old  friend,  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Shrewsbury,  when  the  latter  was  on  his 
death-bed — His  own  views  of  death — Death — Funeral. 

The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  have  had  now  for  many 
years  a  mission  amongst  the  Bretons  of  Brittany,  in  the  west 
of  France.  The  Rev.  James  WilHams,  now  of  Chester, 
laboured  successfully  there  for  many  years. 

He  has  kindly  supplied  us  with  the  following  account  of 
Mr.   Rees's  visit  to  Brittany  : — 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Rees,  Dr.  PhiUips,  Hereford,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Roberts,  of  Liverpool,  came  to  Brittany  in  the  year  1864, 
to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  chapel  of  I'Orient. 
Eight  pastors,  dressed  in  the  Geneva  gown  and  bands,  went  in 
procession  from  the  vestry  to  the  chapel,  headed  by  the  pastor 
of  Brest,  who  was  appointed  to  preach  the  inauguration 
sermon.  The  chapel  was  well  filled,  chiefly  by  Romanists; 
and  Mr.  Rees,  in  his  gown  and  bands,  had  a  most  beautiful 
appearance,  and  attracted  great  attention.  Several  Frenchmen 
said  they  had  never  seen  such  a  splendid  head.  He  was  much 
pleased  with  the  solemnity  of  all  the  services,  and  testified  his 
joy  that  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  had  built  a  chapel 
in  that  Papistical  city.  The  following  week  he  and  Dr. 
Phillips  went  with  us  to  Quimper,  and  took  great  interest 
in  seeing  the  various  costumes  of  the  Bretons  and  hearing 
their  language.  On  the  following  Sabbath  the  great  festival 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  took  place.  The  procession  through 
the  town,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  priests,  friars,  nuns, 
young  ladies  carrying  banners  and  images,  and  an  immense 
crowd  of  all  classes,  was  very  imposing.  Like  Paul  at  Athens, 
his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him  to  witness  such  superstition ; 
and  while  the  host  was  carried,  and  hundreds  on  their  knees 
in  the  street,  he  exclaimed  :  '  Is  this  the  system  that  is  gaining 
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ground  in  England  and  even  in  Wales  ? '  In  the  afternoon 
we  took  him  to  a  large  Breton  church  four  miles  from  the 
town,  where  he  heard  the  priests  chanting  the  vespers  in 
Latin ;  and  he  made  some  striking  remarks  upon  the  folly  of 
singing  in  an  unknown  tongue  to  hundreds  of  immortal  souls 
perishing  for  the  bread  of  life. 

"  In  the  evening  we  had  a  meeting  in  the  chapel.  Dr. 
Phillips  spoke  in  English,  and  Mr.  Rees  in  Welsh,  and  we 
translated  the  substance  of  their  speeches  into  French. 

"  On  Monday  we  went  with  him  to  the  cathedral,  where 
many  hundreds  of  children,  their  parents  and  friends  were 
congregated.  To  our  surprise,  we  saw  Mr.  Rees  going  up 
through  the  large  congregation,  and  standing  close  by  the 
pulpit.  The  priest  who  was  preaching  lost  the  thread  of  his 
discourse  when  he  saw  the  venerable  man  so  close  to  him. 
The  news  had  gone  out  that  an  archbishop  had  come  to  see 
us ;  and  no  doubt  many  in  the  cathedral  thought  he  was  the 
man.  There,  like  at  I'Orient,  a  great  many  Bretons  admired 
his  splendid  head." 

The  first  chapel  that  was  built  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodists 
in  Liverpool  was  that  of  Pall  Mall,  in  the  year  1787;  in  1789 
it  was  enlarged,  and  again  in  1799;  it  was  rebuilt  in  the 
year  181 6.  From  this  sprang  several  branches  ;  one  in  the 
year  1802,  which  settled  in  a  room  in  Jamaica  Street,  at  first ; 
then  they  built  Bedford  Street  chapel,  which  was  opened  in 
the  year  1806.  After  35  years  it  was  greatly  enlarged.  At 
the  present  day,  the  same  church  worship  in  the  magnificent 
edifice  at  Prince's  Road.  Another  branch  from  Pall  Mall 
settled  in  an  old  Baptist  chapel,  in  Great  Crosshall  Street,  in 
the  year  1824;  but  as  they  could  not  come  to  terms  about  the 
buying  of  that  building,  they  erected  a  new  one  in  Rose  Place. 
This  was  opened  in  1826.  These  were  the  chapels  in  Liver- 
pool, belonging  to  the  Methodists  when  Mr.  Rees  came. 

In  the  year  1841  a  chapel  was  built  in  Mulberry  Street. 
This  before  long  became  too  small;  after  twenty  years 
another,  of  large  dimensions,  was  erected  in  Chatham  Street, 
and  opened  in   the  year  1861.     The  church  assembling  in 
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Rose  Place  chapel  also  removed  to  a  finer  and  more  spacious 
building  in  Fitzclarence  Street. 

In  the  year  1831  another  branch  from  Pall  Mall  settled  for 
a  time  in  a  schoolroom  in  Great  Howard  Street.  In  the  year 
1834  they  took  a  small  building  in  Oil  Street.  Finally,  they 
built  a  chapel  in  Burlington  Street,  in  the  year  1839.  After  a 
few  years  a  branch  from  Burlington  Street  settled  in  a  room 
in  Walmsley  Street,  and  afterwards  in  a  good  building  that 
was  presented  to  them  by  a  gentleman,  David  Hughes,  Esq., 
J.  P.  This  was  Cranmer  Street  chapel,  which  was  opened 
in  the  year  i860.  This  chapel  became  again  too  small,  and 
they  built  a  much  larger  one  at  Anfield  Road.  A  second 
branch  started  from  Burlington  Street  for  the  extreme  north 
of  the  town,  Bootle.  They  worshipped  in  a  schoolroom  at 
first;  now  they  have  a  large  and  costly  chapel.  Burlington 
Street  Church  finally  removed  to  Netherfield  Road,  where  they 
built  another  large  chapel  and  opened  it  in  i860. 

In  the  year  1837  a  chapel  was  built  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  The  church  and  congregation  increased,  and  the 
chapel  was  enlarged.  This  again  became  too  small.  A  finer 
site  was  obtained  and  a  more  commodious  chapel  built ;  and 
it  was  opened  in  1859.  Here  the  Birkenhead  Methodist 
church  worshipped. 

A  chapel  was  built  in  Seacombe,  a  village  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Birkenhead,  in  the  year  1838.  They  bought  a 
larger  one  from  the  Wesleyan  friends  in  the  year  1857; 
and  a  few  years  ago  they  raised  another  expensive  edifice  of 
their  own;   and  in  this  they  worship  at  the  present  day. 

From  Bedford  chapel  sprang  another  church,  the  English 
Calvinistic  Methodist,  They  built  a  chapel  in  1853,  and  now 
that  church  is  worshipping  in  a  beautiful  building  at  Catharine 
Street.  Another  English  chapel  was  built  at  Garston  in  1853. 
A  Welsh  chapel  was  also  built  here.* 

The  number  of  members  when  they  first  formed  a  small 
society  in  the  house  of  Mr.  William  Lloyd,  from  Flintshire, 
was  only  four  or  five,  in  the  year  1782.  Four  years  after 
that    they  were  thirty-two    in   number.      When    Mr.    Rees 

*  By  this  (1885)  several  other  chapels  have  been  added  to  the  above. 
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came  to  the  town  they  were  a  few  hundreds  in  alL 
At  the  time  of  his  death  the  number  of  chapels  and  other 
places  of  worship  had  increased  from  three  to  nineteen; 
and  the  number  of  church  members  to  4,235,  and  the 
hearers  to  10,496.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  this, 
increase  was  due  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Rees.  The  Welsh 
population  of  Liverpool  grew  rapidly;  and  the  majority 
came  from  Anglesey  and  Carnarvonshire — counties  that  were 
strong  in  Methodism.  It  was  due  mainly,  however,  to  the 
deep  spirituality,  impressive  earnestness,  and  powerful  and 
effective  preaching  of  Mr.  Rees  and  Mr.  John  Hughes.  A 
great  number  of  other  able  ministers  took  an  active  part  in 
the  great  work  both  before  and  during  the  years  Mr.  Rees  was 
there.  It  has  been  mentioned  already  that  the  ministers  that 
laboured  in  the  town  were  not  specially  engaged  as  pastors 
to  particular  churches.  In  the  year  1865,  it  was  thought 
advisable  for  the  chief  churches  to  have  their  own  pastors. 
Mr.  Rees  settled  in  Chatham  Street.  His  labours  were 
now  more  confined  to  this  church  than  heretofore.  He 
had  the  pastoral  care  of  it,  in  its  society  meetings,  Bible 
classes,  mission  work,  &c.,  while  the  rest  of  his  energies  were 
given  as  before  to  the  other  churches  of  Liverpool,  and  to  the 
Methodist  Body  in  the  Principality.  His  connection  with  the 
Chatham  Church  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which  now, 
indeed,  was  drawing  to  its  close.  He  was  united  to  this 
church  in  the  ties  of  deepest  love  and  friendship,  the  strongest 
a  man  can  enter  into  in  this  world ;  ties  sanctified  and  sealed 
by  the  love  of  God  in  Christ.  And  there  are  in  this  church 
to-day  sweet  and  pleasant  memories  of  the  hallowed  presence 
of  Henry  Rees. 


Not  long  before  his  death,  Mr.  Rees  was  on  a  visit  to  his 
daughter  at  Benarth.  It  is  situated  upon  a  hill,  with  the 
river  Conway  running  below.  On  the  other  side,  quite 
opposite,  is  the  village  of  Llansaintffraid ;  on  your  left  is 
Conway,  Llandudno,  and  the  sea ;  on  your  right  the  valley  of 
the  Conway,  running  up  between  the  hills  towards  Bettws-y- 
coed.     When  the  tide  is  out,  there  is  a  wide  plain  of  sand  in 
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front  of  Benarth ;  but  when  the  tide  is  in,  it  is  all  covered 
with  water.  It  was  a  fine  summer  evening,  and  Mr.  Rees 
was  in  the  front  of  the  house  with  his  grandchildren  and  the 
nurse.  The  tide  was  up,  the  water  calm,  and  looking  like  a 
sea  of  glass.  In  the  village  of  Llansaintffraid,  a  band  was 
playing,  and  the  sound  was  conveyed  over  the  water ;  and  it 
was  beautiful  in  the  ear  of  Mr.  Rees.  He  turned  sud- 
denly to  the  nurse,  and  said,  "  This  is  just  the  way  in 
which  I  should  like  to  die  ;  the  same  undisturbed  calm  which 
we  have  here  to-night,  the  river  unruffled  by  a  single  wave 
and  the  music  of  angels  from  the  other  side  enchanting  my 
soul  and  drawing  me  thither." 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Rees  to  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Griffiths,  Shrewsbury,  who  had  received  him  into 
his  family,  and  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  time  of  his 
marriage.  It  was  written,  as  will  be  seen,  when  Mr.  Griffiths 
was  in  his  last  illness,  and  a  little  before  his  death  : — 

"  20,  Oxford  Street^  1864. 

"  Dear  Friend, — I  heard  last  night  that  your  health  and 
strength  are  failing  these  days.  It  is  possible  then  that 
this  line  will  find  you  on  the  confines  of  the  spiritual  world ; 
and  it  leaves  me  not  very  far  from  it.  Well,  it  is  now  many 
years  since  the  day  you  left  Dolgelly  for  Shrewsbury,  and 
now  the  day  is  near  to  leave  Shrewsbury  for  Heaven.  Prob- 
ably, the  first  was  a  change  for  the  better ;  tne  second  will 
surely  be  very  much  for  the  better.  You  know  that  your  coming 
to  Shrewsbury  was  not  in  vain.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  you 
took  the  old  house  in  Barker  Street.  Under  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  your  diligence,  you  have  been  fed  from  that  day 
until  now.  Yes,  and  you  had  the  heart  and  the  power  to 
open  your  door,  and  to  feed  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  for 
many  years.  It  was  not  in  vain  that  you  walked  to  Hill's 
Lane.*  You  were  there  fed  with  the  bread  of  life  ;  you  were 
abundantly  satisfied  a  hundred  times  with  the  fatness  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  you  were  the  means  also  to  feed  others,  to 
succour  and  comfort  many  a  pilgrim  in  Shrewsbury,  who  is 
*  Where  the  chapel  was  situated. 
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gone  home  before  you,  and  who  will  arise,  upon  your  arrival, 
to  welcome  you  into  the  everlasting  habitations.  At  last,  the 
work  is  finished,  and  the  time  is  come  for  you,  and  for  me 
(ere  long),  to  draw  our  feet  into  the  bed  and  die  in  peace. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  is  gone.  Sarah  Griffiths^  is  grown  up  into 
womanhood,  and  you  have  even  nursed  her  children  upon 
your  knees ;  and  you  leave  the  little  Zion  of  Hill's  Lane,  I 
hope,  with  the  mountains  around,  and  God  in  her  midst. 

"  Go,  then,  my  dear  old  friend,  willingly,  and  in  peace,  to  the 
grave,  whenever  the  Saviour  calls  upon  you  to  take  you  to  Him- 
self. Cling  to  Him  as  the  limpet  to  the  rock.  As  long  as 
your  consciousness  lasts,  and  the  activity  of  your  spirit  con- 
tinues, believe,  hope,  and  trust  in  the  merit  of  Christ. 
Commend  your  spirit  into  His  hands,  and  if  there  be  a 
moment  in  the  throes  of  death  when  your  spirit  loses  its 
activity,  Jesus  Christ  will  then  take  care  of  it ;  and  by  the 
time  your  consciousness  returns,  you  will  be  in  the  fulness  of 
joy  that  is  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  pleasures  for  evermore  that  are  at  His  right  hand. 

"  My  wife  wishes  to  be  kindly  remembered  unto  you. 

"  Yours, 

"  Henry  Rees." 

A  fear  of  death  had  followed  Mr.  Rees,  as  it  does  every 
man  to  some  extent,  during  his  lifetime.  A  few  weeks  before 
his  death  he  said  to  some  of  his  friends  in  Liverpool,  *'  I  have 
prayed  much  that  I  may  die,  if  God  will,  without  a  long  illness, 
and  without  my  knowing  it."  So  also  it  happened.  On  Sunday, 
February  7,  1869,  he  was  preaching  in  the  Welsh  Chapel, 
at  Wrexham,  morning  and  evening.  The  following  Monday 
there  was  a  public  meeting  in  connection  with  an  effort  to 
pay  the  chapel  debt  ;  and  Mr.  Rees  attended,  and  seemed  to 
be  as  cheerful  as  ever.  He  had,  however,  caught  a  cold  the 
previous  Friday  while  attending  the  funeral  of  his  old  friend, 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Hughes,  Abergele.  After  returning  to  Liver- 
pool, he  found  himself  recovering   from  the  cold,  and  well 

*  Mrs.  Robert  Jones,  Barker  Street,  a  relative  brought  up  in  the 
family. 
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enough  to  go  to  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Evans,  Frongoch,  Anglesey. 
After  starting  on  the  journey,  however,  he  felt  himself 
getting  worse,  and  he  alighted  from  the  train  in  Conway 
station,  and  went  to  Benarth,  then  the  seat  of  his  son-in-law, 
R.  Davies,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Anglesey.  It  was  found  that  he 
was  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  And  a  little 
after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  February  18, 
1869,  he  died  ;  and,  as  he  himself  desired,  without  knowing 
it,  for  he  passed  away  in  an  easy  sleep. 

On  Wednesday,  February  24,  he  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Llantysilio,  near  Menai  Bridge.  The  funeral 
started  from  Benarth  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  for 
Conway — where  there  were  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
formed  into  an  orderly  procession — and  passed  through  the 
town  towards  Bangor.  A  service  was  held  in  the  Tabernacle, 
Bangor.  An  immense  number  of  people  had  come  together 
for  the  sad  occasion  from  all  parts  of  Wales.  A  special  train 
had  come  from  Liverpool,  containing  hundreds  of  friends.  At 
two  o'clock,  a  funeral  procession  was  formed,  which  extended 
for  three  miles, — almost  the  whole  distance  from  Bangor  to 
Llantysilio ;  and  this  notwithstanding  the  heavy  rain  that 
poured  all  day. 

Thus  was  buried  the  saintly  and  holy  Henry  Rees,  one  of 
the  greatest  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Wales. 

A  correspondent  writing,  after  his  death,  to  one  of  the 
papers,  said  of  him  :  "  Within  a  fortnight  ago,  there  could  be 
seen  at  times,  walking  slowly  along  the  streets  of  Liverpool, 
an  elderly  man,  of  princely  bearing,  of  about  seventy  years 
old ;  his  back  slightly  bent,  his  silvery  hair  flowing  upon  his 
shoulders.  He  moved  slowly,  contemplatively,  unconscious 
of  the  existence  of  everything  and  everybody  around  him, 
his  mind  being  altogether  absorbed  in  the  pious  thoughts  of 
his  heart.  He  had  a  good  stick  in  one  hand  and  a  kid  glove 
upon  the  other ;  and  he  looked  altogether  well  dressed,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  a  perfect  gentleman.  Seldom  would 
he  wear  his  white  tie  in  these  walks.  Still,  his  lank  and  tall 
body  would  impress  you  at  once  with  greatness ;  his  beautiful 
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form,  his  kind  and  intelligent  face,  his  two  hazel-black  eyes, 
intensely  meditative,  would  at  once  command  the  notice  of 
the  most  careless  passers-by,  and  cause  them  to  turn  and 
look  again  more  carefully  at  him  after  he  passed.'' 


CHAPTER    VII. 

PRAYERFULNESS. 

Personal  experience — Meeting  with  Dr.  Owen's  work  on  "  Indwelling  Sin 
in  Believers" — Quotation  from  Dr.  O.  Thomas's  "  Biography  of  J. 
Jones,  Talsarn" — Testimony  of  near  acquaintances  and  friends — 
Chatham  Street  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel — Remarks  on  preach- 
ing made  to  Rev.  J.  Prichard,  Birmingham — Incidents  at  Dolgelly, 
Bangor,  Bala,  Cemlyn. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  deep  religious  bias  of  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Rees.  He  possessed  by  the  laws  of  heredity 
some  strong  religious  tendencies.  We  saw  in  his  early  years 
at  Llansanan  indications  of  great  religious  fervour.  We 
remember  also  the  warmth  and  enthusiasm  of  his  early  preach- 
ing. We  are  not  surprised,  then,  to  find  that  such  a  religion 
should  develop  itself  with  great  force  and  intensity.  We  had  a 
glimpse  into  his  inward  feelings  in  the  letter  from  Dorrington, 
p.  372  ;  and  in  another  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Trysorfa'r 
Plant  for  January,  1867  (see  p.  375)  we  found  still  further 
indications  of  the  state  of  the  inward  man.  In  the  first  he 
complained  of  the  small  progress  he  had  made  in  personal 
piety ;  in  the  second,  of  the  timely  reading  of  Dr.  Owen's 
work  on  "  Indwelling  Sin  in  BeUevers,"  and  of  the  revulsive 
check  sin  had  received  thereby  in  himself  Henceforth 
there  was  a  continuous  growth  of  his  personal  piety.  He 
grew  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
so  that  it  is  now  the  general  testimony  of  all  that  no  preacher 
in  Wales  attained  a  higher  degree  of  godliness.  Dr.  Owen 
Thomas,  of  Liverpool,  makes  the  following  remarks  about  his 
personal  piety  : — "  In  one  thing  he  transcended  every  one  I 
have  been  acquainted   with — that  is,   as  far  as  I  have  had 
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opportunities  of  observing — in  the  persistent  absorption  of  his 
mind  by  things  spiritual  and  eternal.  Like  Enoch,  he  '  walked 
with  God.'  Religion  had  taken  full  possession  of  his  soul ; 
and  he  seemed  to  live  at  all  tinries  not  only  under  its  influence, 
but  also  in  actual  and  immediate  communion  with  its 
realities.  *  His  delight  was  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
His  law  did  he  meditate  day  and  night.'  ...  He  was 
especially  great  with  God  in  prayer.  He  communed  much 
with  his  Heavenly  Father  in  secret,  and  He  rewarded  him 
openly.  He  was  infinitely  above  every  kind  of  show  of 
devotion ;  nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  to  remain  long 
with  him  in  the  same  house  without  seeing  his  devotion  and 
feeling  the  effects  of  it.  On  more  than  one  occasion — when 
I  happened  to  stay  in  the  same  house  with  him,  or  when  he 
stayed  in  my  house — did  I  come  across  him  suddenly  and 
unawares  upon  his  knees,  grappling  with  God  in  prayer.  A 
fact,  narrated  to  me  by  Mr.  Roberts,  Hope  Street,  Liverpool 
(the  father  of  J.  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.R),  will  prove  the  same 
thing.  When  Mr.  Elias  was  once  in  Liverpool,  he  was  to 
preach  in  the  morning  in  Burlington  Street  Chapel,  in  the 
north  end  of  the  town  ;  and  so  on  Saturday  night  he  slept  at 
Mr.  Rees's  house,  which  was  then  in  Virgil  Street.  In  the 
evening  Mr.  Elias  preached  at  Bedford  Street  Chapel,  and 
was  staying  with  Mr.  Roberts.  After  supper  that  evening  Mr. 
Elias  said  to  Mr.  Roberts  :  '  Well,  it  is  no  wonder  at  all  that 
Henry  Rees  preaches  with  such  power.  He  draws  his  strength 
from  the  Almighty.  This  morning,  between  four  and  five 
o'clock,  I  could  hear  him,  without  his  knowing,  praying  fer- 
vently unto  his  Heavenly  Father,  that  He  might  bring  His 
spirit  into  the  right  tone  for  the  work  of  the  day,  and  that  His 
face  might  go  with  him.'  The  same  is  the  testimony  ol 
every  one  who  had  any  opportunity  of  coming  into  close 
contact  with  him."* 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  present  deacons    in  Hill's   Lane 

Chapel,  Shrewsbury,   who  attended  upon  Mr.  Rees  for  the 

first   ten  years  of  his  ministry  in  Shrewsbury,  while  he  was 

staying  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  states  that  she  could 

*  See  "  Cofiant  J.  Jones,"  p.  927. 
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never  go  upstairs  to  his  room  without  seeing  the  marks  of  his 
two  elbows  upon  the  bed,  where  he  had  been  praying.  Mrs. 
Griffiths  found  him  many  a  time  on  his  knees,  and  on  his  face 
on  the  floor,  that  floor  wet  with  his  tears.  We  have  already 
given  one  instance  of  his  prayerfulness  while  in  Liverpool. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  in  connection  with  the  Chatham  Street 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel  he  had  his  Ubrary.  And  here 
he  used  to  go,  in  order  to  enjoy  perfect  silence  for  meditation. 
And  from  this  room  he  had  free  access  to  the  large  chapel, 
where  he  often  spent  many  hours  in  prayer.  We  are  told 
that  there  was  a  certain  pew  there  which  was  often  found  wet 
with  his  tears.  A  man  from  the  country,  once,  wanted  to  see 
him  particularly.  He  called  at  his  home,  and  was  told  that 
if  he  went  into  the  chapel  he  would  find  him.  After  going, 
he  knocked  at  the  vestry  door  ;  he  knocked  again  and 
again,  but  there  was  no  answer.  At  last  he  ventured  to  open 
the  door.  He  quietly  stepped  in,  but  found  no  one  ;  he 
walked  slowly  into  the  chapel ;  and,  guided  by  the  sobs  he 
heard,  he  came  to  one  of  the  pews,  where  he  found  Mr.  Rees 
on  his  knees,  praying  fervently,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  his 
presence.  The  man  was  struck  with  a  feeling  of  reverence 
and  dread,  as  if  he  had  come  suddenly  into  the  presence  of  a 
person  holier  than  himself;  and  he  could  not  say  a  word.  He 
retired  for  awhile,  and  came  to  the  same  spot  again  ;  still  to 
find  Mr.  Rees  in  the  same  position.  He  retired  again  ;  and 
after  a  long  while  returned,  still  to  find  him  praying.  He 
retired  the  third  time ;  when  he  came  back,  he  found  Mr.  Rees 
sitting  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion  and  spoke  to  him,  and 
helped  him. 

The  above  facts  in  his  life  will  not  appear  so  strange  when 
we  remember  what  he  said  to  the  Rev.  John  Prichard,  who  is 
now  minister  at  Birmingham.  Mr.  Prichard  began  to  preach 
in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Rees  was  appointed  by  the  Monthly 
Meeting  to  go  and  take  the  voice  of  the  church  in  the 
matter.  After  that  was  over  Mr.  Prichard  asked  Mr.  Rees 
if  he  would  kindly  allow  him  to  come  to  his  home  to  have 
a  word  of  advice  from  him,  as  a  young  man  starting  with  the 
important  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.    Mr.  Rees  appointed 
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the  day  and  hour.  Mr.  Prichard  went  there.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  some  one  with  Mr.  Rees  at  the  time ;  but  he 
soon  disengaged  himself,  and  went  upstairs  to  the  study, 
Mr.  Prichard  following.  They  sat  one  each  side  the  fire.  Mr. 
Rees  said,  ''Well,  your  mind  is  bent  upon  preaching  the 
Gospel — the  most  serious  and  solemn  duty  any  man  can 
ever  engage  himself  in."  And,  with  his  hands  crossed  over 
his  knee,  and  rocking  himself  to  and  fro,  as  was  his  custom, 
he  said,  "  Praying,  praying  ;  praying,  praying  ;  praying, 
praying,"  &c.,  repeating  it  many  times.  "  We  are  not  aware 
of  the  thousandth  part  of  the  power  praying  has  upon 
preaching."  Then,  moving  backward  and  forward,  he  again 
went  on,  repeating  the  word,  "  Praying,  praying ;  praying, 
praying  ;  praying,  praying,"  &c.  "  If  I  were  called  upon  sud- 
denly to  preach  on  any  great  occasion,  and  had  only  two 
hours  of  time  to  prepare  for  it,  I  should  spend  them  every 
moment  in  praying.  Praying,  praying;  praying,  praying," 
&c.  And  his  tears  the  while  were  flowing  fast.  Then,  re- 
straining himself  a  little,  he  said,  *'  I  cannot  tell  you  of  any 
particular  volumes  to  read ;  I  do  not  know  very  much  about 
books,  but  try  to  read  those  works  which  will  be  most  likely 
to  nourish  and  strengthen  the  spirit  of  prayer  in  you.  The 
great  thing  with  preaching  is  praying,  praying ;  praying,  pray- 
ing." Mr.  Prichard  says  that  these  were  the  most  awful 
moments  he  ever  experienced  in  his  life. 

In  an  Association  at  Dolgelly,  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Rees 
preached  with  extraordinary  power,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  much  assurance.  Mr.  Richard  Jones,  Plas-yr-Acrau,  Bala, 
who  is  now  living,  says  that  the  night  before  the  sermon 
he  slept  with  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Jones  was  then  a  little  boy, 
and  went  to  bed  before  Mr.  Rees.  He  awoke  when  Mr. 
Rees  came  in.  After  closing  the  door,  he  fell  on  his  knees 
by  the  bedside,  and  remained  there  praying  for  a  long  time. 
He  retired  to  rest,  and,  after  awhile,  got  up  again,  walking 
along  the  room,  sighing  and  praying.  And  thus  he  con- 
tinued the  whole  night,  coming  for  a  short  time  to  bed,  and 
then  getting  up  and  falling  on  his  knees,  or  walking  along  the 
room.     The  morning  came  ;  and  when  they  were  all  sitting  at 
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the  table  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Rees  was  absent.  One  of  the 
friends  went  out  to  look  for  him,  and  found  him  on  his  knees 
in  the  summer-house,  in  the  far  end  of  the  garden.  The 
sermon  he  preached  that  morning  was  impressive  in  the  ex- 
treme. It  was  upon  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  Gethsemane ; 
and  there  was  not  a  man  present  who  was  not  overcome  to 
tears.  That  sermon,  though  preached  many  years  ago,  is 
still  distinctly  remembered  by  those  who  heard  it. 

An  important  committee  was  to  meet  a  few  years 
ago,  at  Bangor,  in  order  to  decide  upon  the  place  where 
the  new  college  for  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  of  North 
Wales  should  be  situated.  Mr.  Rees  was  a  member  of  this 
committee.  There  were  two  young  men  in  Bangor  at  that 
time  who  felt  inclined  to  be  a  little  inquisitive ;  and  they  were 
anxious  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  meeting.  In 
order  to  attain  their  object,  they  entered  the  chapel  a  little 
before  the  time  the  committee  was  to  meet,  thinking  of  hiding 
themselves  in  one  of  the  pews.  After  entering  they  made 
their  way  to  the  gallery,  and  walked  towards  one  of  the  corner 
pews ;  but,  as  they  approached,  they  could  hear  the  sighs  and 
voice  of  a  man  in  prayer.  Mr.  Rees  had  retired  to  this  silent 
corner,  in  order  to  pray  for  guidance  and  wisdom  on  that 
important  occasion. 

In  an  Association  held  at  Bala,  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
Mr.  Rees  was  put  to  open  one  of  the  services  by  reading  and 
prayer.  He  did  so  ;  but  in  the  prayer  he  became  so  absorbed 
that  he  utterly  forgot  the  flight  of  time ;  and  it  was  found 
that  he  had  been  engaged  for  nearly  an  hour  in  prayer.  And 
not  only  was  he  himself  in  deep  emotion,  but  a  feeling  of 
worship  and  reverence  pervaded  the  congregation  as  well. 

Cemlyn  was  a  neighbourhood  by  the  sea  shore,  in  Anglesey, 
three  miles  from  Llanfechell,  the  home  of  John  Elias.  Here 
there  was  a  high  embankment  of  sand,  with  a  wide  path  on 
the  top.  Near  it  there  was  a  large  farm,  with  friends  holding 
it.  Henry  Rees  was  glad  to  leave  the  noise  of  Liverpool 
for  Cafnan,  where  he  could  go  and  walk  on  the  bank  above 
the  sea,  enjoying  perfect  solitude  and  communing  with 
his  God. 
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CHAPTER    Vni. 

SOME    OF    HIS    FUNERAL    ORATIONS. 

John  Jones,  Talsarn — ^John  Hughes,  Liverpool — Hugh  Hughes,  Abergele. 

When  a  great  man  is  dead  we  in  Wales  follow  the  ancient 
custom  of  speaking  on  the  occasion.  David  lamented  over 
Saul  and  Jonathan  and  Abner.  Solon  and  Perikles  and  others 
pronounced  funeral  orations  in  Greece ;  the  Romans  harangued 
over  their  illustrious  dead.  And  it  is  most  natural  and  reason- 
able. So  here,  after  the  death  of  a  man  of  note,  we  descant 
upon  his  character,  &c.,  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  or  on  some 
other  appropriate  occasion.  We  intend,  in  this  chapter,  giving 
a  few  instances  of  what  Mr.  Rees  said  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  two  or  three  celebrated  Welshmen.  The  first  we 
give  was  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  Talsarn, 
who  was  buried  at  Llanllyfni,  two  miles  from  Talsarn.  While 
the  procession  was  preparing  to  start,  the  large  concourse  of 
people  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Rees.  He  said : — 
"  It  is  not  becoming  to  speak  much.  Silence  is  the  deepest 
eloquence  here.  If  you  desire  to  have  a  real  sermon  to-day, 
look  at  the  coffin,  the  funeral  car,  and  the  grave,  and  think  of 
your  sweet-mouthed  preacher,  who  is  now  silent  evermore. 
His  name  was  well  known  throughout  the  Principality  for  thirty 
or  thirty-five  years,  and  his  eloquence  roused  and  charmed  the 
minds  of  Welshmen.  But,  to-day,  there  is  no  John  Jones, Talsarn, 
in  Wales  !  Far  be  it  from  us,  however,  to  weep  for  him  as  men 
which  have  no  hope.  '  For  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and 
rose  again,  even  so,  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God 
bring  with  him  ! '  It  is  true  that  he  had  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, and  was  not  advanced  in  age,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
might  have  laboured  amongst  us  for  a  few  years  more ;  yet, 
we  must  remember,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  arrived  at  a 
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good  age,  and  that  he  spent  his  years  in  active  and  incessant 
toil.  His  life  was  a  loan  from  God;  to-day  let  us  repay 
that  loan  thankfully,  and  without  a  murmur.  You  know  how, 
at  times,  he  playfully  and  gently  complained  that  Heaven  dealt 
unkindly  with  our  world,  and  that  whenever  any  man  became 
excellent  in  holiness  and  usefulness,  Heaven  immediately 
robbed  our  earth  of  his  services.  Now,  this  has  been  realized 
in  his  own  case.  Nevertheless,  let  us,  who  feel  so  deeply  for 
his  death,  express  those  feelings  in  thanksgiving  ;  for  that  our 
friend,  who  is  now  dead,  has  come  in  safety  and  peace  to  the 
grave;  and  also  in  sympathy  and  prayer  for  his  wife  and 
family,  who  lament  his  loss. 

"  He  looked  like  a  prince  with  his  powerful  form  and 
melodious  voice,  when  he  preached  Jesus  Christ  to  his  fellow 
countrymen.  But  who  can  tell  the  glory  of  his  appearance 
to-day,  and  who  can  imagine  the  thoughts  that  pass  through 
his  breast  when  he  sees  Jesus  Christ  in  His  human  form, 
and  when  he  finds  himself  with  Him — with  Him  who  was 
with  the  Father  from  eternity.  His  daily  delight ;  with  Him 
the  fulness  of  the  eternal  decrees,  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  the 
promises  !  For  these  things  he  yearned  and  longed  while 
here  on  earth — what  then  must  be  his  appearance  now,  in  the 
realization  of  all  his  hopes  ?  " 

We  give  another,  which  he  spoke  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hughes,  Liverpool.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  Wales 
when  that  illustrious  man  died.  He  was  the  eminent 
author  of  "  The  History  of  Calvinistic  Methodism  in  Wales," 
in  three  volumes.  He  was  minister  of  the  Welsh  CM. 
Churches  in  Liverpool,  and  was  the  intimate  friend  and 
fellow  worker  of  Mr.  Rees  in  that  town.  He  was  buried 
August  13,  i860.  He  died  in  Abergele,  and  his  body  was  con- 
veyed in  the  steamer  from  that  place  to  Liverpool.  There 
were  about  a  thousand  Welshmen  on  the  landing  stage  waiting 
for  it.  When  they  saw  the  steamer  drawing  near,  with  the 
flag  half-mast,  and  when  they  heard  the  band  playing  the 
"  Dead  March  "  in  Saul^  a  thrill  of  sadness  passed  through  the 
whole  throng,  expressing  itself  in  sighs  and  a  profusion  of  tears. 
From  there  a  procession  was  formed  through  the  streets  up  to 
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Bedford  Street  chapel,  which  was  full  before  they  arrived 
there.  An  appropriate  hymn  was  given  out  to  be  sung. 
So  deep  were  the  feelings  of  the  multitude,  however,  that 
only  a  few  were  able  to  sing  it  through  to  the  end.  After 
prayer,  Mr.  Rees  addressed  them.  He  took  the  words, 
2  Tim.  iii.  15 — 17,  as  fully  applicable  to  Mr.  Hughes  :  *'  And 
that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy  scriptures,  which 

are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation That  the 

man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  throughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works."  After  speaking  of  his  talents  and  capacities,  he 
said  : — 

"Again,  my  friends,  this  *man  of  God'  was  'perfect'  as 
to  his  moral  character  during  all  his  lifetime.  Had  this  not 
been  the  case,  a  blight  would  have  been  cast  upon  everything 
else  ....  He  commenced  his  ministry  while  yet  young ;  but 
no  one  could  despise  the  youth  of  this  man.  He  spent  a  long 
life  in  the  work ;  he  grew  old  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  but 
his  '  hoary  head '  was  *a  crown  of  glory  '  unto  him,  '  for  it 
was  'found  in  the  way  of  righteousness.'  It  was  in  study- 
ing that  he  grew  old,  while  praying  that  he  advanced  in  years  ; 
and  it  was  in  preaching  the  Gospel  that  he  spent  his  energies, 
until  at  last  his  body  fell  exhausted  in  death.  He  expe- 
rienced great  changes  in  his  lifetime ;  but  he  went  through 
them  all  without  a  spot :  his  youth,  his  married  life,  and  his 
bereavement.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  affections,  bold  and 
brave,  and  always  genial  and  hearty  in  his  company.  Never- 
theless, though  he  lived  long,  though  he  travelled  much,  he 
never  defiled  his  character  in  any  way ;  he  never  inflicted 
a  wound  upon  his  brethren ;  nor  could  any  one  find  fault  with 
him  in  these  things.  There  he  lies  to-day  !  There  he  lies 
to-day  ! — (pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  coffin) — after  having 
been  amongst  you  for  nearly  fifty  years,  from  a  youth  of  eighteen 
to  an  old  man  of  sixty-five.  There  he  lies  to-day  !  Testify  against 
him  if  you  can  !  Nay,  you  are  witnesses  and  God  also  that 
his  life  was  to  a  very  high  degree  holy  and  without  blemish. 
Whom  do  you  bury  to-day,  my  friends  ?  Not  Naaman,  '  a 
mighty  man  in  valour,'  but  a  leper  ;  not  David,  who  walked  in 
all  the  ways  of  God  '  save  only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the 
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Hittite  ' — not  a  wise  man,  but  covetous  ;  not  a  good  preacher, 
but  'given  to  wine,'  'soon  angry,'  and  'a  striker.'  With  the 
exception  of  the  ordinary  failings  of  the  best  of  men  in  this  ' 
world,  our  brother's  life  was  untarnished  in  every  way.  And  if 
no  fault  has  been  found  in  him,  no  fault  can  ever  be  found  in 
him  henceforth.  If  he  has  not  fallen,  he  will  not  fall.  The 
fight  is  fought,  the  course  is  run ;  the  temptations  are  gone, 
the  coffin  is  screwed,  and  he  is  safe  under  the  seals  of  death. 
Let  us  glorify  God  in  him,  my  friends  !  .  .  .  . 

"  But,  he  is  dead — he  is  dead  !  Yes  ;  you  say  he  is  dead. 
However,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  he  is  dead.  I  am  at  his 
funeral,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  to  my  feelings  like  a  dream. 
My  friend  Mr.  Hughes  dead?  It  is  impossible  to  realize 
such  a  fact.  I  never  saw  him  dead,  and  never  shall  I 
see  him  dead.  He  was  alive  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  and 
alive  will  he  be  the  next  time  I  see  him  ;  and  alive  he  is  to  me 
from  the  moment  I  heard  of  his  death  to  the  present.  He  is 
alive  in  my  thoughts  ;  I  see  his  intelligent  countenance,  I 
hear  the  sound  of  his  sweet  voice ;  I  listen  to  his  rounded 
sentences,  and  I  see  him  rising  to  lead  our  great  Assemblies. 
He  is  alive  I  And  he  is  alive  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  in  my 
imaginations;  he  is  alive  'unto  Him,'  and  he  'yet  speaketh  * 
in  this  world.  .  .  .  But  if  he  is  dead,  God  still  liveth. 
Entrust  his  wife  and  family  to  His  care.  If  he  is  dead, 
Jesus  Christ  liveth ;  and  He  is  '  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.'  If  he  is  dead,  the  spirit  remaineth.  Regenera- 
tion and  conversion  will  yet  take  place,  and  preaching  the 
Gospel  will  continue  unto  the  end.  Joshua  will  arise  to  take 
the  place  of  Moses,  and  Elisha  will  be  anointed  instead  of 
Elijah — the  Spirit  yet  remaineth.  If  the  flower  has  faded, 
'  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever.' " 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Hughes,  Abergele,  was  a  very  eminent 
preacher  and  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  ordained  in  the 
year  1828  ;  and  after  a  life  of  faithful  service,  he  died  at  his 
own  home,  Brynhyfryd,  Abergele,  February  i,  1869.  He  had 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  at  Llanrwst,  and  the  family  vault 
was  there  in  the  graveyard  by  Zion  Chapel.  A  procession 
was  formed  at  Brynhyfryd,  and  it  proceeded  slowly  towards  the 
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Abergele  Railway  Station.  They  left  Abergele  by  the  train  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  reached  Llanrwst  by  twelve  o'clock,  passing 
through  Llandudno  Junction  on  the  way.  Great  numbers  of 
people  came  up  at  every  station  ;  and  at  Llanrwst  another 
procession  was  arranged,  which  moved  with  silent  steps  towards 
the  chapel.  Mr.  Rees,  also,  had  come  from  Liverpool  to  the 
funeral  of  his  dear  friend.  After  arriving  at  the  chapel,  the 
minister  of  Zion  church,  the  Rev.  Griffith  Parry,  gave  out  a 
hymn  ;  after  that  song  of  praise,  he  called  upon  several  friends 
to  address  the  multitude.  Thfe  last  who  addressed  them  was 
Mr.  Rees.  He  said  : — "  I  have  observed  that  you  pay  a 
great  deal  of  respect  to-day  to  the  mortal  remains  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hughes.  I  saw  that  a  great  number  of  you  came  up  into 
the  train  at  Llandulas ;  and  again  at  Colwyn,  the  Junction, 
Llansaintffraid  and  Taly-cafn  great  multitudes  came  to  pay 
respect  to  what  is  mortal  of  the  late  Mr.  Hughes.  And  here, 
at  Llanrwst,  a  great  number  came  to  honour  the  remains  of 
our  beloved  brother.  But  that  which  you  followed  to-day 
was  only  his  body ;  our  friend  had  a  spirit  and  an  immortal 
soul.  That  spirit  is  gone  upon  a  distant  journey,  a  journey 
that  was  strange  and  lonely.  Think  you  that  no  one  paid 
respect  to  that  when  arriving  home  at  last  after  its  long 
travel?  Think  you  that  that  glorious  Being — who  knows 
Himself  by  experience  what  it  is  to  die — think  you  that  He 
did  not  attend  to  him,  and  pay  him  respect  and  honour  ?  He 
from  His  throne,  spoke  to  a  mighty  angel,  and  said,  '  Go  to 
the  earth  to  meet  this  old  servant  of  Mine  that  is  now  coming 
home,  Hugh  Hughes,  Llanrwst,  and  see  that  thou  bring  him 
safely  over.'  For  Jesus  Christ  has  Himself  experienced  what 
it  is  to  obtain  the  help  of  an  angel  from  heaven.  Thus  our 
friend  was  escorted  home  to  his  Father's  house.  I  say  then 
that  our  beloved  brother  is  gone  to  heaven,  and  that  he  is  now 
with  Christ.  Have  you  anything  to  say  against  this  ?  "  Many 
replied  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Nothing ! "  And  the  word 
electrified  the  multitude."^ 

*  As  given  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Jones,  Birkenhead,  who  died  last  year. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

PREACHING   WITH    INTENSITY. 

Meaning  of  Intensity — Sermon  at  Newtown  on  Col.  i.  23 — Another  at 
Gwalchmai,  Anglesey,  on  Isa.  xlii.  21. 

By  the  intensity  of  his  preaching,  we  mean  the  power  Mr. 
Rees  had  of  bringing  his  hearers  face  to  face  with  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel.  We  do  not  mean  simply  that  eloquence 
that  sweeps  along,  charming  and  enchanting ;  this  may  easily 
be  without  any  intensity.  The  intensity  we  speak  of  is  a 
silent,  penetrating  power,  bringing  the  mind  captive  to  the 
theme  in  hand,  causing  the  man  to  forget  all  other  things 
absolutely  and  utterly  for  the  time.  And  not  this  simply,  but 
this  in  connection  with  the  vital  and  everlasting  interests  of 
the  persons  themselves.  The  Rev.  David  Davies,  himself 
an  able  minister  of  the  Word,  living  at  Barmouth,  said  that 
never  in  his  life  was  he  brought  so  much  into  the  presence  of 
God,  and  never  did  he  feel  the  truth  penetrating  so  keenly 
into  his  heart  at  the  moment,  causing  him  to  try  there  and 
then  to  believe  in  Christ — never  so  much  under  the  preaching 
of  any  one  as  under  that  of  Mr.  Rees.  This  is  the  testi- 
mony of  many.  There  was  such  a  background  of  sanctity 
and  holiness  about  the  man  and  his  themes,  that  his  hearers 
generally  felt  so.  And  the  Presence  which  was  felt,  the 
presence  not  of  the  preacher,  but  of  Christ  and  His  Spirit, 
was  dreadful  and  awful  at  times.  And  in  those  solemn 
moments,  transactions  of  everlasting  import  passed  between 
immortal  souls  and  God.  This  is,  then,  what  we  mean  by 
preaching  with  intensity.  In  the  present  and  the  two  succeed- 
ing chapters  instances  of  this  are  given,  which,  we  hope,  will 
be  found  interesting  to  the  reader. 

At  the  time  of  the  Papal  Aggression  of  1850  there  was 
much  excitement  in  Wales.  Many  looked  with  a  jealous  eye 
upon  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Mr. 
Rees  felt  exceedingly  anxious  lest  the  churches  of  Wales  should 
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lose  their  hold  of  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ :  the  inability  of  man  to  come  up  with  the  demands 
of  God's  law ;  the  infinite  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  of 
Christ ;  the  need  of  repentance  and  simple  faith  in  the  Saviour ; 
and  the  glory  of  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  Church.  In  the 
beginning  of  December,  1850,  a  Quarterly  Association  was 
held  at  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire.  Mr.  Rees  was  appointed 
to  preach  in  the  service  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Decem- 
ber 13.  The  service  was  held  in  the  large  Baptist  chapel. 
The  text  he  took  was  Col.  i.  23  :  "If  ye  continue  in  the  faith, 
grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not  moved  away  from  the  hope 
of  the  Gospel."  In  this  sermon  he  contrasted  the  Pope  as  the 
head  of  the  Church  with  Christ  as  the  Head.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  described  the  Pope ;  he  spoke  of  his  high  position  in 
Rome,  of  what  power  and  capacity  were  in  him  for  filling  that 
position.  He  declared  his  high  assumptions,  together  with 
his  imperfections  and  fallibility.  On  the  other  hand,  he  dis- 
coursed of  the  glory  of  Christ.  He  recounted  His  greatness  in 
eternity  w^ith  God ;  he  spoke  of  His  wonderful  incarnation  and 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  He  accomplished  while  here  ;  he 
described  His  agony  and  death  in  behalf  of  His  people ;  and, 
finally,  His  resurrection  and  ascension  into  heaven,  and  how 
He  was  exalted  above  all  principalities  and  powers  to  sit  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  the  Head  above  all 
things  unto  His  Church.  This  description  came  from  a  man 
who  had  been  in  close  communion  with  Christ  that  morning, 
and  from  a  heart  that  burnt  with  love  to  the  Saviour ;  and  it 
failed  not  to  absorb  the  intensest  interest  of  the  congregation. 
After  this  he  said  :  "  Now  I  have  presented  Christ  and  the 
Pope  before  you  in  the  best  way  I  could.  The  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  had  every  fair  play  at  my  hands, 
I  am  sure ;  but  as  to  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  utterly  failed  to  do 
Him  justice  ;  He  has  suffered  frora  my  inability  and  unworthi- 
ness;  His  glory  is  infinitely  beyond  my  poor  description. 
I  have  wronged  Him  from  want  of  talent  and  power,  and 
from  poverty  of  language  and  expression.  However,  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could.  And  now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  the 
question,  '  Which  of  these  two  will  you  have  ?   Which  of  these 
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two  will  you  have?'  When  the  preacher  put  this  question, 
the  most  intense  silence  prevailed.  After  a  slight  pause, 
he  again  said,  '  I  think  I  hear  some  one  in  this  con- 
gregation saying,  '  The  old  Head  of  the  Church  for  us  !  The 
old  Head  of  the  Church  for  us  ! '"  With  that  word  a 
strange,  unearthly  thrill  passed  through  the  preacher,  and  an 
overpowering  influence  like  a  wave  rolled  over  the  vast  con- 
gregation. The  effect  of  it  was  seen  that  very  instant  in  the 
new  twinkle  in  many  an  eye,  arising  from  the  tears  which 
filled  them.  So  instantaneous  and  so  intense  was  the  feeling 
that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  preachers  who 
was  there,  the  tears  were  dropping  down  from  the  gallery 
upon  the  heads  of  the  people  below.  At  the  close  he  appealed 
to  the  multitude  not  to  leave  Christ.  "  Arrest  your  steps  before 
you  go  farther  ;  reflect,  and  ask  yourselves  the  question,  '  To 
whom  shall  we  go  ! '  If  we  turn  away  from  Christ  and  his 
.Gospel,  who  can  then  give  us  the  words  of  eternal  hfe  ? 
What  a  dismal  prospect  lies  before  the  man  who  moves  away 
from  the  Gospel  !  '  For  if  we  sin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment 
and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries  ! '  If 
thou,  my  soul,  incline  to  depart  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel, 
if  sin  and  the  world  allure  thee  on,  I  would  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  should  meet  thee,  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord  met 
Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  and  said,  '  Hagar,  Sarai's  maid, 
whence  camest  thou  ?  and  whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  '  Hast 
thou  turned  away  from  Abraham's  family,  where  the  living 
God  is  worshipped  ?  And  canst  thou  find  anywhere  a  better 
place  ?  Thou,  professor,  who  triflest  with  the  temptations  of 
the  flesh  and  the  world,  whence  camest  thou  ?  Is  it  from  the 
house  of  prayer  and  from  the  communion  of  saints,  and  from 
among  those  who  hope  in  Christ  ?  And  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Wilt  thou  wander  into  the  wildernesses  of  the  present  evil 
world  until  thou  come  to  the  land  of  everlasting  woe  ?  .  .  . 
Now,  then,  my  hearers,  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  what  will  you 
do  ?  I  know  well  what  I  will  do  :  As  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord." 
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The  Rev.  John  Foulkes  Jones,  B.A.,  Machynlleth,  heard 
this  sermon  at  the  time,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  following 
reference  to  it  in  one  of  his  letters.*  He  speaks  of  Mr.  Rees's 
sermon,  and  says,  "  His  object  was  to  contrast  the  Protestant 
and  the  Romish  Church,  and  to  show  the  superiority  of  the 
one  over  the  other.  We  knew  this  before,  and  we  believed 
it  ;  but  Mr.  Rees  made  our  hearts  feel  that  a  simple  but  pure 
Gospel  was  infinitely  and  incomparably  better  than  an  unhal- 
lowed, though  splendid  Popery.  Oh !  we  were  all  ready  to 
exclaim,  '  Yr  hen  efengyl  am  byth  ! '  ['  The  old  Gospel 
for  ever  ! ']  I  thought  at  the  time,  and,  indeed,  I  have  often 
thought  since,  that  I  wanted  no  other,  that  I  cared  for  no 
other — no  other  salvation,  no  other  Saviour.  Let  us  believe 
and  trust  Him." 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1851  there  was  an  Association 
held  at  Gwalchmai,  Anglesey.  There  were  several  preachers 
of  renown  invited  to  take  part  in  the  services — the  Revs.  Dr. 
Hughes,  Liverpool,  Thomas  Rees,  Merthyr,  Mr.  Rees,  and 
others.  The  meetings  were  held  out  in  an  open  field, 
where  a  convenient  stage  was  built,  and  there  were  waggons 
and  other  conveyances,  for  the  people  to  sit  in,  placed  at 
suitable  distances  from  it.  The  first  evening.  Dr.  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Havard,  from  South  Wales,  preached.  There  was  a 
service,  as  usual,  at  six  o'clock  the  following  morning,  w^hen 
the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Williams,  of  Liverpool,  preached.  At 
ten  o'clock,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rees  (Merthyr)  and  Mr.  Rees 
officiated. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Rees  was  Isa.  xUi.  21  :  "The  Lord  is 
well  pleased  for  His  righteousness'  sake  ;  He  will  magnify  the 
law  and  make  it  honourable."  He  enumerated  the  different 
ways  in  which  God  had  glorified  His  law.  He  magnified  it 
by  making  it  the  law  of  our  human  nature.  "  He  magnified 
it  in  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  especially  in  declaring  it  on 
Sinai.  '  These  words  the  Lord  spake  unto  all  your  assembly 
in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and 
of  the  thick  darkness,  with  a  great  voice  ;  and  He  added  no 
more.'  The  occasion  was  awful  in  the  extreme.  '  On  the 
*  See  "  Biography  of  Rev.  J.  F.  Jones,  B.A./'  p.  63.    Machynlleth,  1884. 
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third  day  in  the  morning  there  were  thunders  and  lightnings, 
and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the 
trumpet  exceeding  loud;  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in 
the  camp  trembled.'  All  the  elements  of  terror  had  assem- 
bled together  that  day  :  a  fire  burning  up  into  the  sky,  thick 
darkness,  and  strong  thunder  heard  from  above,  and  the  earth 
quaking  below.  The  fire  did  not  light  up  the  darkness,  and 
the  darkness  did  not  cover  the  fire;  each  made  the  other 
more  terrible,  and  in  this  uproar  and  commotion  the  Lord 
came  down  upon  the  mount,  and  the  trumpet  sounded  to  call 
the  people  together.  And  in  the  silence  that  ensued,  the  Lord 
spake  the  words  of  the  law.  The  people  in  their  dismay  said, 
*  Behold,  the  Lord  our  God  hath  showed  us  His  glory  and 
His  greatness,  and  we  have  heard  His  voice  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire  .  .  .  if  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God 
any  more,  then  we  shall  die.' 

"  The  tables  were  the  work  of  God  Himself,  and  the  writ- 
ing was  the  writing  of  God,  graven  upon  the  tables.  Moses 
was  in  the  mountain  for  forty  days  ;  and  he  received  laws  and 
judgments  besides,  which  he  himself  wrote.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  God  gave  unto  Moses  two  tables  of  testimony, 
tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God.  When  these 
tables  were  made  we  cannot  say.  Did  He  draw  them  out  of 
the  rocks  of  earth  long  before  it  was  polluted  and  desecrated 
by  the  sins  of  men ;  and  were  they  carried  by  the  angels  into 
the  bureaus  of  heaven,  to  be  brought  again  in  their  chariots  to 
Sinai  ?- — His  reverence  for  His  law  was  great  enough  for  this ; 
or  did  He  produce  them  by  immediate  creation  before  the 
eyes  of  Moses,  with  the  purity  and  perfection  of  His  own 
hand  imprinted  upon  them  ;  in  order  to  impress  Moses  and 
the  children  of  Israel  with  the  importance  of  what  was  written 
thereon? — His  reverence  was  deep  enough  even  for  this;  or 
did  the  angels  dig  them  out  of  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and 
polish  and  polish  them  into  the  highest  perfection,  in  order 
to  take  away  the  last  trace  of  the  sins  of  men  ? — there 
was  in  Him  reverence  enough  for  this.  We  cannot  say.  This, 
however,  we  know,  that  the  tables  were  the  work  of  God,  and 
the  writing  the  writing  of  God — a  high  and  lofty  law,  origi- 
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nating  in  the  nature  of  God,  spoken  by  the  lips  of  God,  and 
written  by  the  hands  of  God.  It  is  the  children  that  repeat 
the  Commandments  in  Anglesey ;  it  was  God  that  repeated 
them  on  Sinai.  To  create  the  world  was  a  mighty  task,  but 
Moses  could  write  the  history  of  it.  The  story  of  God  in 
the  flesh  is  a  wonderful  story,  but  the  four  evangeHsts  could 
write  it.  The  future  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  full  of 
marvels,  but  they  were  intrusted  to  the  pen  of  John.  But 
when  the  law,  which  thou,  sinner,  hast  despised,  was  to  be 
written,  it  was  the  finger  of  God  that  did  it.  Why  ?  To 
show  that  God  is  jealous  of  His  law ;  that  He  is  determined  to 
magnify  it,  though  this  may  result  in  fire,  and  blackness,  and 
earthquake,  and  tempest  in  the  sinner's  breast  for  ever.  Why 
written  on  stone,  and  by  God  Himself,  whilst  the  other  laws 
and  judgments  were  written  in  a  book  by  Moses  ?  Because 
they  shall  perish,  but  the  law  remaineth  ;  they  shall  wax  old  as 
a  garment,  but  this  is  to  be  the  same  for  ever.  Till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from 
the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  You  may  forget  it  as  you  like 
here  below ;  still  is  it  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the 
rock  for  ever  ?  Why  written  on  both  sides  ?  Because  nothing 
is  to  be  added  unto  it,  or  taken  away  from  it.  Why  written 
the  second  time  after  the  first  tables  were  broken  ?  Because 
man's  transgression  and  God's  pardon  do  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  law  ;  still  is  it  the  same  for  ever. 

"  God  magnified  His  law  through  all  ages  by  showing  that 
obedience  was  superior  to  all  other  service.  '  Hath  the  Lord 
as  great  delight  in  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  as  in  obeying 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  Behold,  to  obey  is  better  than  sacri- 
fice, and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams.'  It  was  magnified 
again  by  the  preaching  of  Christ.  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  He  does  not  begin  with  grace,  but  with  law.  The 
states  of  mind  and  spirit,  which  He  commends,  are  exactly 
what  the  law  requires.  'Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets :  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil.'  Christ  puts  the  law  in  an  intensely  spiritual 
light  before  the  world.  It  demands  not  only  the  outward  con- 
duct, but  the  heart.     With  Him,  the  man  who  hates  is  guilty 
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of  murder ;  he  who  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  is 
guilty  of  adultery.  To  love  our  neighbours  is  to  love  our 
enemies,  to  bless  them  that  curse  us,  to  do  good  to  them  that 
hate  us,  and  pray /or  them  which  despitefuUy  use  us  and  per- 
secute us.  And,  in  fine,  the  law  demands  nothing  less  than 
perfection,  for  it  says,  *  Be  ye,  therefore,  perfect,  even  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.' 

"  Thus  the  law  is  magnified.  But  this  magnifying  and 
glorifying  of  the  law  is  but  condemnation  to  the  sinner.  As 
the  law  becomes  higher  and  higher,  we  fall  lower  and  lowen 
Every  halo  of  glory  which  surrounds  the  law  casts  a  layer  of 
deeper  blackness  about  us  who  have  transgressed  it." 

Everything  depends  upon  the  interest  which  a  man  can 
throw  into  what  he  says.  There  is  an  utter  inability  in 
many  a  man  to  absorb  the  attention  of  the  congregation.  On 
the  above  occasion,  though  the  subject  was  the  law,  the 
Ten  Commandments  that  are  repeated  every  Sunday  in  the 
schools,  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  many  of  his  hearers 
had  repeated  themselves,  and  had  heard  repeated,  a  thousand 
times,  and  which  they  had  heard  preached  on,  many  and 
many  a  time  before;  yet — as  on  Sinai,  that  terrible  day 
when  God  Himself  spoke  the  words,  though  the  law  had  been 
given  to  man  at  his  creation,  though  its  commandments  were 
written  in  their  hearts,  yet,  when  the  silence  after  the  thunder 
was  broken  by  the  voice  of  God,  the  law  was  burning  new  to 
the  children  of  Israel ;  every  commandment  and  every  clause 
of  the  old  law  made  them  tremble  with  fear — so  to-day,  at 
Gwalchmai,  in  Anglesey,  on  the  field,  this  very  morning,  some 
thousands  of  years  after  the  great  events  of  Sinai,  the  law  of 
God  was  clothed  in  the  glory  of  Sinai,  and  the  people  were 
trembling  as  they  hstened.  Young  men  and  young  women, 
jubilant  and  joyous  enough  before  they  came,  were  moving 
about  with  fear  on  their  faces;  others,  unable  to  sit  down 
any  more,  were  rising  up,  and  some  were  ready  to  scream 
in  despair.  The  description  which  he  gave  of  the  glory 
of  the  law  of  God,  the  honour  and  reverence  that  were 
paid  to  it,  and  especially  the  great  perfection  that  was  de- 
manded by  it,  caused  the  multitude  to  feel  that  the  law  itself. 
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with  the  majesty  of  God  and  His  throne  behind  it,  made  those 
terrible  demands  at  their  hands.  And  they  felt,  on  the  other 
side,  within  themselves,  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the  pangs  of  con- 
science. Their  sins  for  years  before  were  crowding  into  their 
presence,  like  the  ghosts  with  Richard  III.,  before  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  : — 

"My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  higk'st  degree; 
Murder,  stern  murder,  in  the  direst  degree  ; 
All  several  sins  all  used  in  each  degree. 
Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all,  Guilty  !  Guilty  ! 

#  4f:  #  4(:  #  # 

Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murdered 
Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard,** 

The  multitude  here  were  compelled  to  feel  that  they  were 
guilty  before  the  bar  of  conscience  and  God's  law. 

After  he  had  enumerated  all  the  different  ways  in  which 
God  had  magnified  His  law,  before  he  came  to  the  climax,  he 
said  : — 

"But  I  hear  some  one  say,  'After  all  the  glory  that  has 
crowned  the  law  of  God  through  all  ages,  this  is  the  very  law 
which  I  have  transgressed — what  will  become  of  me  ?  All 
this  gloryfying  only  makes  me  a  criminal  of  a  deeper  dye. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  ' 

"  Well,  are  you  willing  for  me  to  stop  there?" 

Here  he  paused,  while  the  congregation  seemed  in  the  most 
painful  suspense.     He  went  on  : — 

"  Well,  I  hear  those  sobs  and  sighs.  I  know  that  you  are 
not  willing  for  me  to  stop  there  with  the  magnifying  that  the 
law  has  already  received.  What  think  you  of  the  blood  ?  What 
think  you  the  law  found  between  the  thieves  on  Calvary  ?  " 

There  was  a  man  noted  for  his  piety,  sitting  in  one  of  the 
vehicles,  not  far  from  the  stage.  And  when  ,Mr.  Rees  asked 
the  above  question,  the  feelings  of  this  man  overcame  him  • 
and  he  began  to  shout.  Then  Mr.  Rees  appealed  unto  him, 
"  Will  you  keep  silent  in  that  conveyance  there,  that  I  may 
speak  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "  if  you  will  allow  me  to  utter  one 
shout  of  praise  to  God  for  His  mercy  !  "  And  he  shouted  over 
the  field,  "  Glory  be  to  God  for  ever  for  His  goodness  !  " 

With  this  outbreak  of  feeling,  many  others  followed.  Mr. 
Rees  appealed  again  unto  the  people,  "  Will  you  be  silent 
for  a  while,  for  there  are  some  here  to-day  that  will  never  hear 
another  sermon  ?  " 

But  he  appealed  in  vain,  and  the  meeting  was  closed. 

In  the  letters  of  Miss  M.  Jones,  published  by  her  brother 
Thomas  Jones  (Glan  Alun),  we  have  an  account  of  a  some- 
what similar  sermon  by  Mr.  Rees,  at  Mold,  much  earlier  in 
his  life.  The  letter  dates  Nov.  7,  1837,  and  it  was  written 
immediately  after  the  sermon  was  over.  As  the  weather  was 
not  favourable  for  out-door  services,  they  were  held  in  two 
different  chapels.  The  first  services  took  place  on  Tuesday 
evening,  when  Mr.  John  Elias  and  another  officiated.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  preached  in 
the  Independent  Chapel.  Thursday,  there  were  preaching 
services  all  day,  commencing  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
ten  o'clock  Mr.  John  Elias  spoke  with  extraordinary  effect 
upon  Ezek.  viii.  6.  At  the  same  time  in  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  Mr.  J.  Parry,  Chester,  preached  upon  Heb.  v.  8,  9, 
and  Mr.  Rees  upon  Heb.  xii.  18 — 21:  "For  ye  are  not  come 
unto  the  mount  that  might  be  touched,  and  that  burned  with 
fire,  nor  unto  blackness  and  darkness  and  tempest,  and 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  words,  which  voice 
they  that  heard  entreated  that  the  word  should  not  be  spoken 
to  them  any  more.  .  .  .  And  so  terrible  was  the  sight,  that 
Moses  said,  I  exceedingly  fear  and  quake."  We  quote  from 
the  above  letter  : — 

"This  was  one  of  the  most  awful,  earnest,  and  effective 
sermons  that  I  ever  listened  to.  It  was  not  accompanied  with 
so  much  bodily  effort  as  usual  with  Mr.  Rees,  but  with  such 
sober  earnestness  that  it  touched  every  heart.  He  paused 
a  while  at  times.  It  was  clear  that  every  one  felt  deeply.  The 
spirit  of  the  Lord  was  there.  One  man  that  was  very  ungodly 
went  home  from  chapel  and  told  his  wife,  '  Well,  I  have  now 
been  for  forty-eight  years  the  enemy  of  God,  and  Mr.  Rees 
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has  told  me  the  truth.  I  must  soon  appear  before  Him  face  to 
face,  when  it  will  be  impossible  to  hide  myself  from  His 
presence.'  The  effects  of  the  sermon  still  continue  upon  him  ; 
he  came  to  chapel  last  night,  though  we  never  saw  him  there 
before.  I  hope  that  he  will  experience  a  real  change  of  heart. 
The  first  thing  Mr.  Rees  dwelt  upon  was  the  difference  be- 
tween the  old  dispensation  and  that  of  the  gospel ;  that  we 
had  the  privilege  of  coming  to  Mount  Sion,  instead  of  Mount 
Sinai.  His  description  of  '  the  mount  that  might  be  touched  * 
(Sinai)  was  awful :  that  there  was  fire  and  blackness  and  dark- 
ness— that  the  fire  did  not  light  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
did  not  hide  the  fire,  but  that  here  the  one  made  the  other  more 
terrible.  That  the  mountain  might  be  touched,  but  that  if  so 
much  as  a  beast  touched  it,  it  should  be  stoned.  That  he 
fancied  that  the  Lord  in  His  providence  had  caused  all  animals 
to  withdraw  from  the  mountain  before  He  came  down  upon 
it ;  if  not,  the  fire  would  have  fallen  and  consumed  them  all. 
As  to  the  law,  he  said  that  we  put  the  smallest  children  in  our 
Sunday  schools  to  repeat  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  that 
those  who  were  of  ripe  years  considered  it  beneath  them  to 
repeat  them;  but  that  here  the  Lord  had  repeated  them  Himself, 
and  that  He  would  come  again  to  repeat  them  in  His  justice, 
in  His  holiness,  in  His  immutability,  &c.  *  And  I  think  at 
times,'  he  observed,  '  when  I  consider  the  carelessness  and 
negligence  of  professors  in  these  days,  that  the  Lord  will 
visit  us  with  fearful  calamities  in  His  providence,  in  order  to 
awaken  their  consciences  to  observe  His  laws.'  'It  was  not 
while  Israel  was  in  fenced  cities,  where  there  was  ample 
room  for  concealing  themselves ;  it  was  not  while  they  were 
in  a  populous  country,  where  there  was  plenty  of  company, 
that  God  appeared  to  give  them  His  law ;  it  was  when  they 
were  in  the  wilderness,  in  an  open  plain,  without  any  place 
for  hiding,  with  no  one  present  but  the  Lord  and  themselves  ; 
there  they  were  compelled  to  sfand  face  to  face.  Thus  it  was 
with  Israel ;  and  thus  will  it  be  with  every  one  that  is  here, 
as  sure  as  you  have  come  here  to-day.  God  will  meet  you  in 
conviction  before  you  die,  or  when  you  die,  or  in  the  judgment 
after  you  die,  when  you  will  be  obliged  to  stand  face  to  face 
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with  Him.  Now,  if  anything  touches  your  hearts  in  the 
sermon,  you  flee  to  your  hiding  places,  to  your  worldly  avoca- 
tions, or  your  pleasures  ;  but  in  that  day,  you  will  have  no 
place  to  go  to ! '  In  showing  the  value  of  Christ,  he  said  : '  The 
Lord  might  have  spoken  to  Moses  after  this  manner,  "  I  took 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  thee,  Moses,  to  train  thee  to  be- 
come the  leader  of  this  people;  I  brought  thee  up  in  the 
Court,  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt.  I  trained  thee  afterwards 
in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  and  now  they  see  no  value  in 
thee;  they  want  no  leader,  but  I  shall  come  down  upon 
Sinai,  and  make  them  see  thy  worth.  I  shall  give  them  such 
a  revelation  of  Myself  that  they  will  cry.  Speak  Thou  with  us 
and  we  will  hear."  '  Then  he  compared  Christ  to  Moses.  A 
great  deal  was  done  in  order  to  make  Christ  a  suitable  Saviour 
for  sinners,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  &c.,  and 
yet  the  people  see  no  value  in  the  Mediator  until  they  find  that 
they  want  Him— until  they  feel  the  dismay  of  Sinai,  and  the 
demands  and  threats  of  law,  &c.  This  gives  but  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  sermon.  I  am  writing  from  memory  only. 
I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  more."  * 


CHAPTER    X. 

PREACHING  WITH   INTENSITY — (Continued). 

Sermon    at    Llanrwst  on  2  Cor.  v.  8.— Another  at  Llanerchymedd  on 
2  Cor.  V.  21. 

Let  us  now  go  to  a  small  town  in  the  vale  of  Conway.  Its 
name  is  Llanrwst.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Conway,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge  leading  into  the  town,  built  by  Inigo 
Jones  in  1636,  and  joining  the  two  counties  of  Carnarvon 
and  Denbigh.  That  abrupt  and  lofty  hill  on  the  west,  covered 
with  black  fir,  is  Carreg-y-Gwalch,  from  the  top  of  which 
there  is  a  commanding  view  of  the  sea,  sixteen  miles  away 
*  See  "  Fy  Chwaer,'^  by  Glan  Alun,  pp.  105 — 107.  Mold,  1844. 
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towards  Llandudno.  Nesding  amongst  the  hills  there  on  the 
south,  four  miles  away,  is  the  beautiful  village  of  Bettws-y-coed. 
The  little  town  is  full  of  people  ;  and  the  time  being  now  near 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  crowds  are  walking  fast  towards 
the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel  at  one  end  of  the  town.  The 
second  preacher  is  Mr.  Rees.  He  reads  his  text,  2  Cor.  v.  8  : 
"We  are  confident  and  willing,  rather  to  be  absent  from  the 
body^  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord."  He  contrasts  the  two 
states  of  being  in  the  body  and  with  the  Lord.  He  observes 
that  the  two  states  of  being  are  full  of  marvels,  and  that  while 
the  man  is  in  the  one  he  cannot  enjoy  the  other ;  that  the 
second  state  of  being  is  as  certain  as  the  first,  and  that  the 
believer  is  related  to  both  states.  He  is  related  to  the  body, 
and  at  the  same  time  holds  communion  with  the  Lord. 
There  are  feelings  and  emotions  within  his  breast  which 
belong  to  each,  and  he  has  matters  which  interest  him,  and 
friends  he  loves — both  in  the  one  and  in  the  other.  And  thus 
each  state  of  being  has  a  great  influence  upon  his  mind.  By 
virtue  of  his  union  with  the  body,  he  has  a  beloved  partner  in 
life,  dear  children  and  friends  ;  and  he  is  surrounded  on  every 
hand  with  suitable  pleasures  and  attractions.  By  virtue  of  his 
union  with  the  Lord,  he  is  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven,  and  he  is  able  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  angels 
delight  in  ;  and  at  times  a  desire  arises  within  his  breast  of 
leaving  the  friends  and  dear  ones  below,  and  taking  his  flight 
to  dwell  evermore  with  those  above.,  Thus  the  forces  of 
heaven  and  earth  play  powerfully  upon  him,  drawing  him 
in  diflerent  ways,  causing  him  to  be  in  a  strait  betwixt  two. 
A  little  more  attraction  on  the  side  of  earth  would  turn  the 
balance  in  its  favour;  while  a  little  more  faith  would  make 
him  ready  to  depart,  and  be  with  Christ, 

He  proceeds  and  says  : — "  If  we  could  supply  the  body 
and  its  members  with  language  it  would  speak  somewhat  to 
this  effect :  '  And  art  thou  going  to  leave  me  now,  after  all 
my  obedience,  and  kindness,  and  tenderness  towards  thee  ? 
Art  thou  preparing  to  take  thy  flight  away  from  this  taber- 
nacle ;  if  thou  art,  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  me ; 
I  know  not,  indeed,  what  will  become  of  me.     It  was  here 
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that  thy  existence  began ;  it  was  through  me  that  thy  first 
operations  were  carried  on  ;  through  these  senses  of  mine 
didst  thou  arrive  at  thy  first  ideas ;  and  thou  knowest  not 
what  may  wait  thee  in  that  strange  state  of  being  beyond.' 
The  eyes  say :  *  It  was  by  our  help  that  thou  didst  behold 
the  wonders  of  earth,  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  lovely 
valleys,  the  sloping  hills,  and  the  lofty  mountains,  and  the 
heavens  above  bespangled  with  stars.  It  was  through  our 
windows  that  thou  couldest  read  thy  Bible,  and  see  the  name 
of  thy  beloved  Saviour.  And  art  thou  now  going  to  bid  us 
farewell  ? '  The  ears  plead :  *  It  was  by  our  help  that  thou 
couldest  hear  the  wonderful  sounds  of  nature,  the  songs 
of  the  birds,  the  thunder,  and  the  loud-sounding  waves  of  the 
sea;  in  the  midst  of  the  swelling  melodies  and  harmonies 
of  nature,  we  readily  opened  our  doors  that  thou  mightest 
enjoy  them;  and  it  was  by  our  means  that  thou  couldest 
delight  in  the  services  of  the  house  of  God.'  The  feet  say : 
'  We  carried  thee  wherever  thou  hadst  a  wish  to  go.  If 
thou  hadst  a  desire  to  enter  the  house  of  God,  we  were  always 
ready  to  take  thee ;  and  we  conveyed  thee  to  the  Monthly 
Meetings  and  the  Associations.'  The  knees  say :  *  When 
thou  hadst  a  desire  to  adore  and  worship,  and  pray  unto 
thy  God,  we  were  always  ready  to  fall  upon  the  ground 
that  thou  mightest  do  so.'  The  tongue  adds :  '  And  when 
thou  didst  want  to  sing  and  to  utter  forth  the  praise  of 
God,  I  was  ever  at  thy  command.' 

"And  the  soul  perhaps  at  the  sound  of  these  earnest 
pleadings,  is  almost  persuaded  to  rest  awhile  in  this  earth 
below ;  it  hesitates  and  lingers,  and  is  almost  ready  to  make 
its  home  again  with  the  body.  Suddenly,  however,  a  voice 
from  the  other  world  breaks  upon  the  discourse ;  Jesus  Christ 
says,  '  Remember  that  I  have  bought  thee  with  My  precious 
blood.'  And  at  the  sound  of  that  voice  from  the  world  of 
spirits,  the  soul  takes  courage,  and  says  '  Farewell,  my  body, 
farewell  earth  ;  I  am  now  confident,  and  willing  rather  to  be 
absent  from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.'" 

The  effect  which  followed  this  voice  from  the  other  world 
was   great — it   was   altogether  indescribable;    but  every  one 
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knew  what  it  was — the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Rev. 
John  Williams,  Llecheiddior,  who  was  in  the  Llanrwst  Chapel 
that  morning,  and  had  heard  the  preaching  of  Ebenezer 
Morris,  John  Elias,  and  others,  said  that  he  never  in  his  life 
witnessed  such  effects  accompanying  the  preaching  of  any 
one  as  that  of  Mr.  Rees  that  day. 

We  shall  now  hear  him  in  an  Association.  It  is  summer 
time.  The  place  is  Llanerchymedd,  in  Anglesey.  The  days 
being  so  exceedingly  fine,  the  meetings  are  held  in  the  open 
field,  where  as  usual  there  is  a  stage  built ;  and  the  waggons 
and  vehicles  are  conveniently  situated  around.  The  hour  is 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  sun  is  shining  mildly  through 
a  light  haze.  The  preachers  and  deacons  are  already  on  the 
stage.  The  two  we  are  to  hear  to-night  are  the  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  Liverpool,  author  of  the  "History  of  Calvinistic 
Methodism  in  Wales,"  and  Mr.  Rees.  The  opening  services 
are  now  over,  and  the  Rev.  John  Hughes  takes  his  text, 
Isa.  i.  18  :  "  Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the 
Lord :  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool."  Sweetly  and  melodiously  do  his  sentences  fall  upon 
our  ears,  his  pleasing  countenance  and  happy  manner  adding 
greatly  to  the  effect.  But  all  this  is  forgotten  in  the  solemn 
theme  he  dwells  upon — sin.  The  first  subject  of  his  remarks 
is,  '^  That  there  is  a  supposition  in  the  words  of  the  text,  that 
the  people  to  whom  they  were  spoken  were  sinful,  and  that 
God  complained  against  their  wickedness."  The  preacher  is 
exceedingly  earnest,  and  makes  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
hearers,  as  he  goes  on ;  the  intensity  increases,  and  the 
interest  of  the  people  is  more  absorbed.  As  he  draws 
towards  the  close,  he  very  impressively  shows  how  impossible, 
or  rather  how  difficult,  it  is  to  wipe  away  sin  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  He  takes  a  brief  review  of  the  old  centuries. 
God  tries  one  dispensation  after  the  other,  without  effect. 
Sin  is  still  there.  The  deluge  comes,  and  the  old  world  is 
destroyed.  The  floods  abate,  and  the  ark  rests  upon  the 
mountains  of  Ararat.     A  new  day  of  beauty  and  brightness 
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comes  after  the  awful  catastrophe,  and  Noah  and  his  family 
go  out  of  the  ark.  But  sin  still  appears  in  that  new  world. 
Centuries  pass  away ;  men  multiply  and  cities  grow  into 
power ;  another  dread  calamity  falls  upon  men  :  the  Lord 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  out  of 
heaven ;  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  are  overthrown  and  all 
the  inhabitants  destroyed.  But  dire  as  that  calamity  was,  it 
did  not  prove  effective  in  the  annihilation  of  sin.  Still  did 
the  earth  groan  under  the  same  burden.  Other  centuries  still 
pass  away,  and  on  Mount  Sinai,  midst  thunderings  and  light- 
nings, midst  fire  and  smoke,  the  law  was  given  to  the  people — 
the  law  in  its  primal  beauty,  in  its  just  but  stern  demands. 
A  system  of  sacrifices  was  instituted,  and  lambs,  goats, 
and  bullocks  were  slain  in  thousands  annually ;  and  their 
Wood  flowed,  but  still  in  vain,  for  it  did  not  wash  away 
-sin.  And  now  the  preacher  in  the  height  of  his  warm 
feelings  repeats  a  well-known  Welsh  hymn,  somewhat  to 
this  effect  : — 

"  The  seas  and  mighty  ocean  waves 

Could  never  wash  man's  sins  away, 
Nor  could  the  deluge'  roaring  flood 

Wipe  out  the  sins  of  one  dark  day. 
But  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice, 

The  blood  that  flowed  on  Calvary, 
Will  wash  away  the  guilt  of  sin 

Till  earth  of  every  spot  is  free.*** 

In  repeating  this  verse  of  poetry,  the  feelings  of  many 
reach  a  climax,  and  they  weep.  The  preacher  sits  down,  and 
Henry  Rees  stands  before  the  desk.     He  gives  out  a  verse 

from  one  of  the  Psalms  : — 

•• 
"  With  hyssop  purge  me  well 

Ftom  all  my  vile  uncleanness  ; 
And  wash  me  wh  ter  than 

The  snow  with  all  its  brightness.'* 

*  "  Kis  gallodd  moroedd  mawrion  llydain, 

Foddi  pechod  o  un  rhyw  ; 
Ac  nis  gallodd  dylif  cadarn, 

Ei  foddi  chwaith  mae'n  awr  yn  fyw  ; 
Ond  gwaed  yr  oen  fu  ar  Galfaria, 

Haeddiant  lesu  a'i  farwol  glwy, 
Ydyw'r  m6r  lie  caifif  ei  guddio, 

Byth  ni  welir  mo'no  mwy." 
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His  text  is  2  Cor.  v.  2 1  :  *'  For  He  hath  made  Him  to  be 
sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin;  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him. "  These  words  fall  most  appro- 
priately upon  our  ears  after  the  impressive  sermon  we  have 
just  listened  to.  There  seems  to  be  a  slight  reaction  in  the 
congregation  from  the  warm  feeling  at  the  close  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  sermon.  Mr.  Rees  proceeds  slowly  with  his  exor- 
dium ;  and  without  making  much  impression  upon  the  people. 
His  voice  is  also  rather  low,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we 
can  make  out  some  of  his  sentences.  He  divides  his  subject 
and  says,  "  Let  us  look  in  the  first  place  upon  the  Person 
spoken  of  in  these  words,  who  is  most  just  and  holy,  '  who 
knew  no  sin.'  And  in  the  next  place  let  us  look  at  the 
making  that  is  spoken  of  here — '  He  hath  made  Him  sin  for 
us.'  Let  us  contemplate  for  a  while,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Person  'who  knew  no  sin.'  There  are  several  ways  of  know- 
ing sin.  It  may  be  known  in  its  nature  by  the  mind,  as  to  its 
elements  and  laws.  A  thing  may  be  known  also  by  experience 
of  its  effects,  just  as  the  sick  man  knows  his  disease;  and 
again  a  thing  may  be  known  by  doing  and  practising.  Christ 
knew  sin  as  to  its  nature  better  than  any  angel  in  heaven,  and 
better  than  any  sufferer  in  hell,  as  to  the  effects  upon  Himself 
in  the  way  of  chastisement.  But  He  never  had  any  experience 
of  what  it  is  in  doing  and  practising.  .  He  passed  through  all 
the  changes  of  this  life  without  knowing  anything  what  it  was 
to  commit  sin. 

"  I.  He  knew  no  sin  in  the  formation  of  His  human 
nature  in  the  Virgin's  womb.  Two  great  wonders  appear  here  : 
one  is  God  in  the  flesh ;  the  other  a  pure  human  being  out  of 
an  impure  race.  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an 
unclean  ?  Not  one.  Yet,  by  the  ways  of  Infinite  wisdom, 
this  has  been  brought  to  pass,  and  Christ  was  born  with  a 
holy  human  nature. 

"2.  He  knew  no  sin  during  the  whole  course  of  His  life 
in  the  world.  The  angels  were  pure  when  they  came  from  the 
hands  of  God ;  so  was  Adam ;  but  they  fell.  The  second 
Adam  begins  where  the  first  ends.  The  eyes  of  all  are  upon 
Him — what  will  become  of  Him  ?     '  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be 
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discouraged.'  He  is  '  holy,  harmless,  undefiled.'  Men  do 
wrong  and  are  wronged;  they  defile  and  are  defiled  from 
generation  to  generation  ;  Balak  sends  and  calls  Balaam,  and 
Balaam  teaches  Balak  to  stand  against  the  God  of  Israel  ; 
iniquity  abounds,  and  the  love  of  many  waxeth  cold.  This 
is  the  story  of  the  human  race.  But  here  is  one  from  amongst 
sinners,  '  separate  from  sinners.'  Yes  ;  He  was  harmless 
indeed  !  Who  was  ever  injured  by  His  example  or  by  His 
teaching  ?  Every  one  was  better  for  His  presence  and  com- 
pany. Behold  how  the  woman  of  Samaria  becomes  a  good 
evangelist  ;  how  Zaccheus,  the  covetous  chief  publican, 
becomes  liberal  and  charitable  ;  how  the  man  possessed  with 
the  devil  preaches  the  Saviour  in  his  right  mind;  how  the 
blind  see,  and  the  dead  arise,  from  coming  into  contact  with 
Christ.  No  one  need  fear  his  entrance  into  a  neighbourhood 
but  the  devil,  and  sin,  and  disease.  He  was  '  undefiled  ' ;  He 
was  spotless  after  all  contact  with  those  around  him.  He  had 
not  to  confess  like  Isaiah,  '  Woe  is  me  !  for  I  am  undone, 
because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  of  unclean  lips.'  He  was  not  like  Joshua,  the 
high  priest,  '  clothed  with  filthy  garments '  ;  not  like  the 
children  of  Israel,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  '  were  mingled 
among  the  heathen,  and  learned  their  works.'  He  breathed 
every  kind  of  atmosphere.  He  came  into  close  contact  with 
all  kinds  of  men,  and  He  touched  those  afflicted  with  every 
form  of  disease  ;  and  yet  without  the  slightest  pollution.  He 
knew  no  sin.  This  was  the  history  of  His  life,  '  Who  did  no 
sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth.'  Guile  was 
found  in  the  mouth  of  Abraham  when  he  said,  in  Egypt,  of 
Sarah,  his  wife,  that  she  was  his  sister.  Guile  was  found  in 
the  mouth  of  Jacob  when  he  said  to  his  father  that  he  was 
Esau,  his  firstborn.  Guile  was  found  in  David  when  he 
caused  the  death  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  Christ,  however,  never 
spoke  anything  but  the  pure  and  perfect  truth.  He  did  no 
sin  ;  He  never  desired,  nor  feared,  nor  loved  in  any  way 
sinful  ;  He  never  had  any  care,  nor  grief,  nor  anger,  nor  joy 
tinged  in  the  slightest  with  sin.  There  was  no  error  in  His 
mind,  no  overflow  in  His  passions,  no  straying  in  His  path. 
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He  fulfilled  the  law  wherever  He  was.  In  Christ  we  see  the 
whole  man,  in  the  whole  law,  for  the  whole  of  life.  There  was 
here  no  offending  in  one  point,  no  bowing  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon,  no  sparing  of  the  best  of  the  spoil  ;  but  He  fulfilled 
(the  whole  law  at  all  times.  He  was  holy  from  the  womb  to 
the  cross,  and  from  the  cross  to  the  grave.  Some  lose  the 
morning  of  life,  like  Manasseh,  and  some  lose  the  evening,  like 
•Solomon  ;  but  Jesus  consecrated  the  whole  of  His  life  to 
His  God. 

"  3.  He  knew  no  sin  in  its  temptations.  He  was  tempted, 
■and  suffered  in  this  like  others ;  but  He  never  sinned.  Temp- 
tation has  slain  its  myriads.  This  made  Hazael  a  blood- 
hound ;  this  caused  Demas  to  leave  the  Gospel  for  the  love  of 
the  present  world;  this  made  Judas,  the  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  His  betrayer.  Mighty  men  have  fallen  under  the  force 
of  temptation.  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Lot,  David,  Hezekiah, 
Peter,  and  other  godly  men  were  overcome  by  its  force.  And 
^s  to  the  ungodly,  we  have  seen  them  rushing  like  the 
Gadarene  swine  over  the  precipice  into  the  sea  ;  and  we  have 
seen  some  godly  men  maimed  for  their  lifetime  by  their  falls. 
So  Christ  was  tempted,  but  without  sin. 

"4.  He  knew  no  sin  in  His  deepest  sufferings  for  sin. 
How  weak  and  frail  men  are  !  When  they  are  chastised  by 
<God,  they  often  sin  the  more,  like  Ahaz,  who,  '  in  the  time 
of  his  distress,  did  trespass  yet  more  against  the  Lord.'  But 
Christ,  in  all  His  heavy  afflictions,  was  *a  lamb  without 
•blemish  and  without  spot'  He  suffered  in  everything:  in 
His  name,  in  His  soul,  in  His  body  and  flesh,  and  in  His 
Church.  He  suffered  from  every  one  :  from  earth,  from 
hell,  from  heaven,  from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  from  friends 
and  enemies,  from  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  He 
suffered  the  worst  from  every  one;  and  He  suffered  from 
all  at  the  same  hour  upon  the  Cross.  And  then  was  the 
time,  if  ever,  for  His  sufferings  to  overcome  Him.  No ;  He 
passed  through  those  trials  with  dignity,  worthy  of  His  name 
and  glory,  as  the  Holy  and  Most  Just.  O  our  divine  Jesus, 
harmless  and  undefiled !  He  passed  through  the  world, 
through  the  furnace  of  temptation,  through  death  and  through 
hell  without  sin." 
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Up  to  this  point,  the  preacher  does  not  seem  to  have  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  congregation.  They  are  listening 
more  attentively,  and  evidently  with  some  degree  of  pleasure, 
to  the  description  given  of  the  perfection  of  Christ's  character. 
But  just  at  that  point  the  preacher  says,  "My  brother  before 
me  told  you  of  God  complaining  against  the  congregation  for 
their  sinfulness  and  wickedness.  But  here,  in  my  text,  is  a 
Person  in  whom  God  Himself  can  find  no  fault.  Old  women  l' 
A  sister  of  yours  was  His  mother  !  In  Bethlehem  He  was 
born,  and  Joseph  the  carpenter  was  His  reputed  father;  His 
kith  and  kin  we  all  know  ;  His  genealogy  we  can  follow  in  the 
Gospels.  We  can  trace  Him  up  to  David,  the  King  of  Israel. 
He  was  the  'Son  of  David,'  that  He  might  be  of  the  royal 
blood  and  royal  family.  We  can  trace  Him  farther  ;  He  was 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  that  He  might  be  the  seed  that  was 
promised.  And  we  can  trace  Him  farther  still,  unto  Adam, 
the  first  of  our  race.    Therefore  He  is  from  the  common  stock." 

As  Mr.  Rees  speaks,  there  is  a  new  light  in  his  counten- 
ance, and  a  new  fire  in  his  eye,  and  the  congregation  is  roused 
into  the  most  rapt  attention.  And  evidently  a  heavenly  feel- 
ing of  adoration  and  worship  fills  the  whole  assembly.  The 
preacher  goes  on  again,  speaking  of  His  glory  as  our  Saviour  ; 
and  the  feeling  appears  to  wax  stronger  and  stronger.  Towards 
the  end,  he  asks  the  congregation  in  altered  tones,  "  What  think 
you  of  Him  ?  What  think  you  of  Him  ?  Methinks  I  hear 
many  a  man  murmuring,  '  Well,  well ;  I  am  very  unlike  Him ;. 
still  I  have  a  desire  to  be  like  unto  Him.'  "  By  this,  the  close 
of  the  service,  the  sun  is  setting,  and  the  moon  is  rising 
calmly,  beautifully  in  the  east.  Then  he  says,  "If  you  feel 
such  a  desire  within  you  here  to-night,  that  moon  shall  not  see 
many  changes  yet  before  you  find  yourselves  in  His  image." 

Mr.  Rees  preached  with  great  power  on  several  other 
occasions  at  Llanerchymedd.  For  example,  when  preaching 
after  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  Liverpool,  upon  Rom.  ii.  25,, 
and  again  when  preaching  upon  Ezek.  xxiv.  13. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
PREACHING  WITH  INTENSITY — {Continued). 

Sermon  on  Heb.  x.  22,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  Mold  Chapel, 
June,  1864 — Another  at  an  Association  in  Pwllheli  on  Believing  in 
Christ — The  righteousness  of  Christ — The  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel  at  Mold  was  opened  by 
preaching  services,  June  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  1864.  On 
Wednesday  evening  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles,  grandson  of  Mr. 
Charles,  of  Bala,  preached  upon  Rom.  viii.  32,  and  Mr.  Rees 
on  Tit.  i.  I — 4.  On  Thursday  morning,  at  ten,  the  Rev. 
E.  Morgan,  Dyffryn,  preached  on  Isa.  Ivi.  7  :  "  For  Mine 
house  shall  be  called  an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people." 
After  that  sermon  was  over  the  Rev.  Roger  Edwards,  minister 
of  the  place,  got  up,  and  spoke  about  the  collection  for  defray- 
ing the  debt  upon  the  new  building ;  and  as  the  time  was 
already  far  gone,  he  begged  of  Mr.  Rees  not  to  shorten  his 
sermon,  for  that  day  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  dedicate 
the  house  to  God,  and  worship  Him  therein.  Mr.  Rees's 
text  was  Heb.  x.  19 — 22  :  "Having  therefore,  brethren,  bold- 
ness to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.  .  .  . 
Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith, 
having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our 
bodies  washed  with  pure  water." 

For  the  first  ten  minutes  he  explained  the  words  in  relation 
to  the  context.  And  then  he  fell  upon  the  subject — The  full 
assurance  of  faith.  He  defined  faith  as  a  full  recognition  by 
the  sinner  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  a  full  resting  of  the 
soul  thereupon  for  life  eternal.  "  Well,  what  kind  of  assurance, 
or  assurance  about  what,  does  this  faith  bring  to  its  possessor  ? 

"  It  brings  assurance  to  the  mind  about  the  truth  and  glory 
of  the  plan  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.  Before  bringing 
assurance  unto  the  man  that  he  himself  is  saved,  it  brings 
first  an  assurance  that  the  plan  is  safe.     Have  you  attained 
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this  assurance  ?  Undoubtedly  Paul  meant  more  than  this 
when  he  said,  '  I  know  whom  I  have  believed.'  Leave  that 
aside,  however,  for  the  present ;  do  you  know  whom  you  have 
believed  ?  Can  you  say,  '  Though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
believed,  yet  I  am  sure,  if  I  have,  in  whom  ;  if  I  have  trusted 
my  soul  to  any  one  for  eternal  life,  I  have  done  so  to  Christ' 
Have  you  come  to  this  ? 

"  The  scheme  of  God  is  safe  enough  in  itself,  however  it 
may  stand  as  to  your  mind  in  relation  to  it.  It  is  strong,  for 
it  is  the  plan  of  God.  It  originated  in  the  counsel  and  decrees 
of  God.  It  was  God  that  appointed  Christ  as  Saviour.  It 
was  the  work  of  God  that  Christ  had  in  hand ;  it  was  the  will 
of  God  that  He  was  doing  when  in  this  world.  And  as  the 
authority  of  God  was  with  Him,  there  was  infinite  value  and 
merit  in  what  He  did.  So  that  now,  by  that  perfect  obedience 
which  Christ  gave,  the  greatest  sinner  can  safely  venture  to 
believe.  The  scheme  of  redemption  is  immutable  and  un- 
changeable like  God  Himself  It  partakes  of  the  power, 
the  truth,  the  faithfulness,  and  the  immutability  of  God.  If 
that  man  with  his  grey  hairs,  and  with  a  burden  of  seventy 
years  of  sin,  casts  himself  to-day  upon  it,  he  will  be  casting 
himself  upon  power  Divine.  God  wishes  us  to  believe ;  not 
only  is  the  way  of  salvation  safe  in  itself,  but  God  wishes  you 
to  be  sure  about  it.  This  will  become  clear  if  we  consider  the 
means  He  employs  in  the  Bible  in  order  to  assure  us.  The 
Bible  is  but  a  small  book ;  it  says  but  little,  and  is  altogether 
silent  about  many  things.  But  this  small  book,  that  refuses 
to  satisfy  your  minds  about  a  thousand  things,  speaks 
fully  and  profusely  upon  the  plan  of  salvation,  '  Wherein 
God,  willing  more  abundantly  to  show  unto  the  heirs  of  pro- 
mise the  immutability  of  His  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an 
oath,'  Why  did  He  go  into  so  much  trouble  ?  '  That  by 
two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to 
lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for 
refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us.'  There  seems 
to  be  an  effort  here  to  show  the  stabiHty  of  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. He  speaks  of  His  counsel.  But  He  does  not  rest 
satisfied  with  that.     Easily  might  He  have  done  so.     It  would 
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have  been  a  great  thing  if  He  had  only  left  in  the  Bible  a  few- 
stray  hints  here  and  there  that  it  was  His  intention  to  deliver 
sinners  ;  and  if  He  had  left  it  for  you  to  find  those  out  by  dint 
of  great  toil  and  care.  But  instead  of  that,  He  hath  shown 
unto  us  the  immutability  of  His  counsel.  He  brings  it  all 
into  the  closest  connection  with  His  veracity,  faithfulness,  and 
immutability.  'The  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie  nor  repent.' 
And  he  brings  it  again  into  close  relation  with  Jesus  Christ,  in 
whom  all  was  to  be  fulfilled.  But  He  goes  still  further.  He 
showeth  'more  abundantly.'  More  abundantly  than  what? 
More  abundantly,  I  should  say,  than  was  necessary,  on 
account  of  our  unbelief  And  in  order  to  show  more 
abundantly.  He  confirmed  it  by  an  oath.  If  God  had  only 
said  it  once  it  would  have  been  enough.  If  you  could 
but  point  to  one  promise  of  pardon,  that  would  have  been 
amply  sufficient.  But  if  He  has  promised  once.  He  has 
promised  a  thousand  times.  And  why  ?  Because  He  re- 
membered the  doubts  that  would  crowd  into  thy  mind; 
therefore  He  condescended  to  confirm  His  promise  by  an 
oath.  '  Because  He  could  sware  by  no  greater  He  sware  by 
Himself  An  oath  is  something  that  arose  after  men  had  lost 
their  veracity.  Men,  therefore,  bring  themselves  into  the  pre- 
sence of  God,  as  witness,  that  they  are  telling  the  truth.  And 
here  God  condescends  to  do  the  same  thing  as  a  man  that 
has  lost  his  character  for  truth.  He  pledges  Himself :  '  The 
man  who  trusts  in  My  Son  shall  live;  as  I  live,  so  shall 
he  live ;  I  shall  never  seek  to  be  worshipped  any  more  by 
any  being  in  heaven  or  earth,  if  the  man  who  believes  in  My 
Son  shall  not  live  for  ever.' " 

It  is  true  that  these  are  but  the  old  truths  of  the 
Gospel;  still,  the  unction  that  followed  them  this  morning 
was  altogether  new.  Before  he  had  spoken  twenty  minutes 
there  was  a  deep  and  hushed  murmur  to  be  heard  all  through 
the  building.  As  he  expanded  upon  the  security  of  the  plans 
of  God,  the  strong  feelings  of  the  multitude  were  ready  to  break 
forth.  And  as  he  heaped  up  one  thing  upon  another  with 
fervid  eloquence  those  feelings  were  on  the  point  of  bursting ; 
but  suddenly,   and  as  if  purposely,  he  made  a  quick  turn, 
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and   described  the  awful  condition  of  those  who  fall  to  per- 
dition, when  such  a  grand  and  glorious  way  of  salvation  is 
open  before  them.      In  a  moment  there  was  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  in  the  congregation.     That  warm  emotion  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise  to  God  for   His   grace,  which   had  risen 
within  them,  by  the  glowing  description  of  the  safety  of  the 
plans  of  God,  now  subsided,  and  gave  way  to  a  feeling  quite 
of  another  kind — the  feeling  of  dread  and  awe  before  the 
terrible  calamity  of  everlasting  destruction.    The  deep  murmur 
was  altogether  hushed ;  there  prevailed  the  silence  of  the  mid- 
night hour.      He  painted  in  such   vivid  colours   the   awful 
condition  of  that  man,  piling  ideas  upon  ideas  until  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  were  ready  to  burst  forth  again  ;  but  if  they 
did  so,  they  would  have  amounted  to  a  scream,  or  a  cry  of 
despair.     Again,  with  a  question,  he  came  to  the  rescue  : — 
"  You  fear  lest  this  calamity  may  come  upon  you  ?    You 
need  not.    You  may  see  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Colossians  that  the  apostle  was  anxious  that  they  should 
be  comforted.     In  order  to   enjoy  this  comfort,   he  wanted 
them    to  be  knit  together  in  love,  and   knit  together  unto  all 
riches    of  the  full   assurance   of  understanding.      Take  the 
understanding,  first — not  understanding   simply,   but   under- 
standing based  upon  love.     He  wanted  them  to  understand 
the  plan  of  God  until  they  felt  that  they  were  saved  by  it. 
They  were  to  have  the  assurance  of  understanding,  the  full 
assurance   of  understanding;  and  not  only  this,  but  riches, 
and  all  riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding.     O,  my 
brethren,  if  we  possessed  this,  we  should  be  wise  and  rich  in 
peace  and  holiness ;  and  we  should  be  on  the  right  way  to 
possess  every  Gospel  virtue  and  grace,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the 
Christian  religion.    The  Spirit  of  God  can  give  it  us,  and  may 
He  give  unto  us  some  degree  of  it  before  we  die.  The  language 
of  such  a  man  would  be  this  :  '  Whatever  God  and  holiness 
may  be ;   whatever  the  law  and  its  demands  may  be,  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  there  is  infinite  value  in  Christ's  death  in 
my  behalf.      Whatever  the  eternal  state  of  being  may  be ; 
whatever  life  eternal  may  be  for  a  guilty  sinner,  I  shall  put 
my  trust  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  here  shall  I  be 
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safe,  come  what  may.'     And,  not  only  is  this  attainable,  but  a 
man  may  reach  a  certitude  that  he  himself  has  put  his  trust  in 
Christ.     Does  it   not  seem  very  wonderful  to  you  ?     Goest 
thou  not  to  rest  like  Dr.  Watts,  who  felt  that  by  the  morning 
he  would  either  be  in  heaven  or  still   in  bed?     Faith  can 
bring  us  into  this  high  condition  of  being.     Doubt  it  not,  or, 
you  will  never  try  to  attain  it.     It  must  be  attainable,  or  how 
could   Paul   say  'Who    shall  separate   us  from  the  love  of 
Christ?      Shall   tribulation,    or    distress,   or   persecution,   or 
famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  ?     Nay,  in  all  these 
things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved 
us,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels 
....  nor  any  other  creature  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'     And  Saint  John 
says,  *  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life  ;  we 
know  that  we  are  of  God  ;  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
come,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may  know 
Him  that  is  true,  and  we  are  in  Him  that  is  true,  even  in  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ'      It  must  be  attainable  before  they  could 
speak  in  that  manner.      To   tell  you  the   truth,  the  smallest 
degree  of  true  faith  brings  a  certain  peace  to  the  heart  :  '  I  am 
not  sure,  yet  I  am  not  without   hope.      When  I  first   saw 
Christ  dying  for  the  ungodly,  I  felt  there  was  hope  for  me. 
With  the  Lord  there  is  mercy,  and  with  Him  is  plenteous  re- 
demption ;  therefore  I  shall  not  despair.     I  shall  wait  for  the 
Lord,  and  in  His  Word  do  I  hope.'  And  as  this  faith  increases, 
it  produces  such  happy  experiences,  and  such  holiness  within, 
as  prove  clearly  that  the  man  is  at  peace  with  God.     He  ex- 
amines himself  at  times,  and  the  conscience  replies,    '  Does 
the  believer  hate  sin  ?     So  do  I.     Does  he  long  for  the  day 
of  freedom  ?     So  do  I.     Does  he  consent  unto  the  law  that  it 
is  good  ?    So  do  I.     Does  he  boast  in  the  cross,  does  he 
rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  does  he  delight  in  God?    So  do  I  .  .  .' 
*  Hope  to  the  end,'  saith  Peter,  '  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be 
brought  unto  you  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus   Christ'     I  see 
Paul  taking  his  stand  upon  the  promise  of  God,  and  defying 
death  and  the  grave  :   '  For  this  corruptible  must  put  on  in- 
corruption,and  this  mortal  must  put  on  immortality ! '  *  It  must,* 
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say  the  eternal  decrees.  '  It  must,'  saith  the  redemption  of 
Christ.  '  It  must,'  say  the  promises.  And  then  faith,  Uke  an 
echo  in  the  Christian's  bosom,  reverberates  the  sound  '  must,* 
^  must,'  'must!'  And  the  apostle  proceeds  in  the  full  as- 
surance of  faith  :  '  So  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on 
incorruption  ' — it  is  sure  to  be ;  there  is  not  the  least  shadow 
of  a  doubt  about  it  *  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying 
that  is  written,  "  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory  !  "  '  And 
after  speaking  in  great  calmness  and  serenity  all  through  the 
chapter,  here,  in  the  end,  he  bursts  into  fervid  enthusiasm, 
*  Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ'  It  would  be  better  for  thee,  Paul,  to 
pause  and  consider,  for  the  victory  is  yet  to  be  won.  Ah,  no ; 
the  victory  is  already  ours  by  faith."* 

These  and  similar  expressions  burst  forth  from  the  preacher 
again,  until  the  first  feeUng  that  possessed  the  congregation 
returned,  now  stronger  than  before,  many  breaking  down  in 
their  efforts  to  control  themselves — the  voice  of  Mr.  Rees, 
meanwhile,  like  a  trumpet  sounding  above  the  din.  And  so 
the  service  ended. 

The  chief  glory  of  Mr.  Rees  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
was  most  distinctly  felt  under  this  sermon.  The  eye  of  the 
keen  worldly  critic  will  fail  to  discern  much  in  the  above 
perhaps  ;  the  philosopher  and  the  poet  will  turn  from  those 
pages  with  disappointment.  Those  truths  have  been  preached 
in  all  ages ;  aye,  and  preached  dryly  and  unimpressively 
enough  ;  and  so  in  all  probability  will  they  be  preached  again. 
But  around  those  truths  this  morning  at  Mold  there  shone  the 
halo  that  surrounded  them  as  they  came  from  the  lips  of  the 
apostles  when  they  preached  them  in  the  first  century.  If 
the  man  of  genius  fails  to  find  there  the  marks  of  intellect  and 
originality,  without  which  it  appears,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
greatest  man  of  letters  of  modern  times,  there  can  be  nothing 
of  value;  still  the  saint  will  find  there  the  wires  at  least 
through  which,  and  along  which,  the  lights  of  heaven,  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  passed  that  morning  at  Mold. 


*  The  same  sermon  was  preached  at  the  opening  of  BalaC.  M.  College, 
Sept.  6,  1867,  when  the  above  portions  were  taken  in  shorthand  as 
delivered. 
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Let  us  hear  him  again  at  the  Pwllheli  Association.  The 
chapel  is  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  people  are  standing  in 
the  aisles  in  all  directions,  and  many  are  standing  in  the  pews. 
Under  the  pulpit  are  several  of  the  preachers  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  time  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  takes  his 
text,  Acts  xvi.  31,  "And  they  said,  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house."  He  is  a 
preacher  who  is  always  near  the  deep  heart  pulsings  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  here  he  is  to-day  with  its  very  Hfe-blood.  He 
proceeds  slowly  and  deliberately,  and  gradually  carries  the 
attention  of  the  people.  As  he  continues,  you  feel  that 
he  takes  a  firmer  and  a  deeper  hold  of  yourself  and  those 
around  you.  You  feel  drawn,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  by 
an  invincible  power  into  the  presence  of  God  Almighty.  A 
strange  shudder  passes  over  you.  You  taste  something  of  the 
unearthly  feelings  that  crept  over  Aaron  the  high  priest  the 
first  time  he  drew  the  curtains  and  went  with  the  blood  and 
the  smoking  censer  into  the  presence  of  the  Shekinah  in  the 
Tabernacle.  God  is  before  you ;  and  you  must  stand  there, 
and  the  multitude  of  your  sins  rush  into  your  consciousness. 
You  cannot  escape ;  that  overwhelming  power,  wherever  it 
comes  from,  which  you  feel  this  morning  drawing  to  a  point  in 
the  words,  the  manner,  and  the  gesture  of  that  tall  form  in  the 
pulpit ;  that  irresistible  force  fixes  you  there  in  the  presence 
of  Law,  God  Almighty,  and  your  own  sins.  What  escape 
is  there  ? — Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  guilt  of 
sin  is  crushing  ?  Yes,  but  there  is  one  way  of  escape — Be- 
lieve. The  wrath  of  God  is  terrible,  the  holiness  of  God 
intense  and  overwhelming,  and  the  corruption  of  the  heart 
deep.  Yes — But  Believe.  "  Trust  yourselves  unto  the  plan 
of  God,"  he  shouts.  "  Shall  I  be  saved  if  I  do  ?"  Do  not 
trouble  yourselves  about  the  consequences.  That  is  not  your 
business,  but  God's.  I  have  been  thinking  that  when  the  ark 
of  Noah  was  beginning  to  float  upon  the  waters  of  the  Deluge, 
and  that  when  they  saw  the  fountains  of  the  deep  breaking  up, 
and  the  windows  of  heaven  opening,  and  when  they  heard  the 
roaring  of  the  winds,  and  the  rolling  of  the  waves,  Shem, 
struck   with   the   danger  of  that    awful   moment,   asked  his 
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father,  "  Dost  thou  think  this  ark  will  hold,  father  ?  "  "  Well,'* 
said  the  old  man,  "  I  have  made  it  exactly  to  my  orders. 
Seest  thou  these  planks  of  gopher  wood  and  the  pitch,  Shem  ; 
seest  thou  the  stories,  the  windows,  and  the  doors — I  have  built 
them  all  exactly  as  I  was  told.  And  this  is  the  ground  of  my 
hope  to-day;  though  the  storm  rages,  Shem,  and  the  waves 
roll  high,  I  trust  that  it  will  hold."  It  did  hold;  it  survived 
the  Flood,  and  saw  the  dry  land  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat ; 
and  Noah  and  his  family  were  all  saved.  There  are  doubts  in 
your  minds  to-day  about  the  plans  of  God ;  when  you  think 
of  the  blackness  of  your  sins,  and  when  you  feel  the  guilt 
thereof,  you  ask  in  fear  and  doubt — Will  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion hold  ?  When  I  rest  my  soul  with  the  weight  of  its  sins 
upon  Christ,  will  He  sustain  me  ? — That  is  God's  business,  not 
yours ;  yours  is  to  follow  His  word — Believe.  God  will  see 
to  the  rest.  His  character  and  glory  are  staked  upon  the 
strength  of  the  scheme.  Do  what  He  tells  you,  and  you  will 
find  it  safe  as  the  everlasting  rocks.  You  saw  the  tiny  fly 
flitting  in  the  sun,  the  day  before,  and  then  resting  upon  the 
rock.  Imagine  that  fly,  before  doing  so,  asking  the  question, 
Will  you  hold  me,  ye  everlasting  rocks?  Not  less  unreason- 
able would  it  be  of  you  to  ask  such  a  question  about  the 
power  of  Christ  to  save.  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved.'' 

He  was  preaching  at  Dolgelly  upon  the  humiliation  of 
Christ.  After  describing  the  path  of  sorrow  through  which 
He  passed,  and  the  sufferings  which  He  bore,  He  asked 
the  question,  "  What  was  He  accomplishing  while  undergoing 
this  suffering  ?  He  was  working  out  everlasting  righteousness. 
Who  shall  possess  it  ?  I  fancy  I  hear  some  old  woman  in 
this  congregation  murmuring,  '  That  I  may  be  found  in  Him 
without  my  own  righteousness.'  It  is  thine ;  for  thee  it  was 
made."  The  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the  congregation, 
which  had  been  worked  up  into  a  high  point  already  through 
the  graphic  description  that  was  given  of  the  suffering  Saviour, 
was  sudden,  like  the  explosion  which  follows  the  touch  of  a 
lighted  match  upon  gunpowder. 

A  similar  instance  happened  when  he  was  preaching  upon 
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the  text  Gal.  ii.  16  :  "Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by 
the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  even  we 
have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justified  by 
the  faith  of  Christ  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law."  He  had 
spoken  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  upon  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  then  he  said,  "  Well,  some  of  you  may  say,  you 
have  now  spoken  for  a  long  while  on  the  righteousness  of  the 
Redeemer.  Whose  righteousness  is  it  ?  Whom  is  it  for  ?  "  A 
man  answered  from  the  congregation,  *'  For  me  !  "  The 
preacher  replied,  "  For  thee,  then,  it  is  ! "  The  effect  of  this 
again  upon  the  congregation  was  an  instantaneous  outburst 
of  feeling. 

The  last  sermon  he  delivered  in  Liverpool,  we  understand, 
was  upon  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  it  was  a  theme 
upon  which  he  preached  often  in  his  later  years.  This  was  a 
subject  he  delighted  to  dwell  upon.  The  following  extract  is 
from  a  sermon  on  Acts  ii.  16 — 18,  which  he  preached  at 
Bethel  Chapel,  near  Llanrwst,  in  a  Monthly  Meeting  in  the 
year  1865,  and  which  was  taken  down  in  shorthand  at  the 
time  : — 

"  Another  effect  of  the  coming  of  the  spirit  would  be  deep 
worship  in  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Word.  Do  you  not  long 
for  this  ?  Not  only  would  you  be  excellent  in  all  holy  conver- 
sation and  godliness,  but  also  in  prayer  and  praise.  When- 
ever the  Spirit  comes,  the  worship  of  God  is  made  at  once 
deeper  and  more  intense.  So  we  find  it  in  the  Gospels.  Oh, 
the  spirit  of  worship  that  fell  upon  them  !  Behold  Elizabeth 
filled  with  the  Spirit ;  the  first  words  that  fell  from  her 
lips  were,  *  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the 
fruit  of  thy  womb.'  And  Mary  replied,  possibly  a  little 
calmer  than  Elizabeth,  *  My  soul  also  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 
and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour ' ;  and  the 
feelings  of  Zacharias  became  so  strong  that  his  tongue  loosed 
and  he  spake  and  praised  God  :  '  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel ;  for  He  hath  visited  and  redeemed  His  people  : 
and  hath  raised  up  an  horn  of  salvation  for  us  in  the  house  of 
His  servant  David ;  as  He  spake  through  the  mouth  of  His 
holy  prophets,  which  have  been  since  the  world  began.'    And 
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behold  old  Simeon  coming  slowly  into  the  temple  resting 
upon  his  staff ;  he  was  also  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  he 
took  the  Saviour  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  God  and  said, 
*'  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  accord- 
ing to  Thy  word  :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation.'' 
Wherever  the  Spirit  of  God  comes  there  will  be  intense 
worship  and  adoration  of  God.  The  disciples  also  after  the 
day  of  Pentecost  '  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and 
singleness  of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having  favour  with  all 
the  people.'  Behold  the  Spirit  falling  upon  Cornelius  and  his 
household,  and  they  spake  with  tongues  and  magnified  God. 
New  thoughts  came  into  their  breasts ;  fresh  feelings  entered 
their  hearts  ;  and  these  operated  so  strongly  upon  them  that 
they  gave  them  a  power  of  speech  which  they  did  not  possess 
before.  So  we  are  told  it  was  with  those  who  had  the  gift  of 
tongues.  I  do  not  say  but  that  some  of  them  understood 
languages  under  those  influences,  without  ever  having  learnt 
them.  But  what  was  the  condition  of  their  minds  ?  They 
had  lost  sight  altogether  of  the  world;  they  had  forgotten 
their  cares  ;  and  there  was  no  communion  between  them  and 
the  world ;  their  minds  at  the  time  were  quite  absorbed  with 
the  things  of  God ;  and,  full  of  devotion,  they  would  express 
their  feelings  in  prayer,  and  in  praising  and  magnifying  God. 
Well,  if  something  of  that  kind  existed  in  the  apostolic  age, 
there  are  degrees  of  the  same  influences  still  to  be  felt  in  our 
age  ;  and  this  will  always  be  the  case  when  the  Spirit  of  God 
comes  upon  the  church.  *  Be  not  drunk  with  wine  .... 
but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit.'  But  what  will  follow? 
'  Speaking  to  yourselves,  in  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs,  singing,  and  making  melody  in  your  heart  to 
the  Lord.'  We  have  seen  some  degrees  of  this  in  Wales  at 
timee.  I  am  not  going  to  praise  the  age  of  our  fathers  at  the 
expense  of  our  own.  Still,  very  deep  worship  and  devotion 
followed  the  services  of  the  house  of  God  in  days  gone 
by.  Yes  ;  many  a  Welshman  was  seen  with  his  head  resting 
on  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  closed ;  his  mind  absorbed  with 
God,  having  forgotten  everything  else,  in  ecstasies  of  delight ! 
I  remember  the  Rev.  John  Hughes  preaching  at  Mold  once ; 
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and  he  said  '  There  is  enough  for  God  here ;  heaven  is 
satisfied.'  An  old  man  cried  out  in  great  fervour,  'And  so 
am  I ! '  Spirit  of  God !  O  return,  return,  return  into  Thy 
church  ! 

"  Another  effect  of  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  would  be 
greater  usefulness.  'Your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy.'  The  old  prophets  were  a  very  useful  set  of  men. 
When  the  priests  were  degenerating  and  lapsing  into  sin, 
the  prophets  were  full  of  the  counsel  and  Spirit  of  God. 
They  are  also  recognized  as  officers  in  the  church  of 
Christ  under  the  Gospel.  And  they  were  next  to  the  apostles. 
'  First  apostles,  secondarily  prophets. '  When  Christ  ascended 
into  heaven,  He  set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles, 
secondarily  prophets  !  For  what  purpose  ?  '  For  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the 
edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.'  And  in  this  work  the 
prophets  have  much  to  do.  So  important  a  place  do  they 
hold,  that  the  apostle  says  the  church  is  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets.  And  when  the 
Corinthians  were  anxious  about  spiritual  gifts,  the  apostle 
tells  them  they  ought  to  desire  them  in  order  to  prophesy. 
*  He  that  speaketh  in  an  unknown  tongue  speaketh  not  unto 
men,  but  unto  God.  .  .  .  But  he  that  prophesieth, 
speaketh  unto  men,  to  edification,  and  exhortation  and 
comfort'  He  taught  the  great  truths  about  Christ  and  His 
blood  under  the  influences  of  Divine  inspiration.  Some 
degree  of  the  same  thing  is  given  still  to  those  who  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  the  Gospel.  Your  sons :  He  will  make  many  of 
them  preachers  of  the  Gospel;  and  you  shall  surely  find, 
notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  you  have  \  notwith- 
standing all  your  training  and  discipline,  that  you  will  utterly 
fail  to  produce  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  unless  you  have  the 
Spirit  of  God.  But  if  the  Spirit  comes,  your  sons  will 
prophesy.  These,  your  daughters^  will  also  prophesy ;  one 
little  sister  will  speak  to  another  of  the  love  of  Christ.  They 
will  teach  one  another  in  the  things  of  God  on  every  hand  at 
the  coming  of  the  Spirit.  We  in  Wales  talk  a  great  deal 
about  our  teaching.     But  I  am  afraid  much  of  it  is  done  with 
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the  old  tongue.  When  the  Spirit  comes,  we  shall  teach  with 
new  tongues.  Now  when  we  preach,  we  often  do  it  with  the 
natural  powers,  without  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One. 
Have  you  not  heard  an  old  woman  speaking  by  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  and  telling  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  grace  of 
God?" 


CHAPTER     XII. 

HIS    EXALTED    VIEWS    OF   THE    MINISTRY. 

Charges  delivered  to  ministers  upon  their  ordination — Extracts  from 
charge  delivered  at  Bala,  1834 — Extracts  from  another  charge, 
delivered  at  Bala  in  1845 — Extracts  from  another,  delivered  at  Car- 
narvon 1848 — Extracts  from  another  delivered  at  Holywell,  1S63, 

Henry  Rees  was  probably  the  first  preacher  with  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists  who  became  pastor  of  a  church  and 
depended  altogether  upon  the  ministry  for  his  support.  There 
were  several  others  who  freed  themselves  from  every  earthly 
incumbrance  in  order  better  to  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Daniel  Rowlands,  one  of  the  founders  of  Calvinistic  Methodism, 
confined  himself  altogether  to  the  ministry.  So  did  Robert 
Roberts,  Clynnog,  John  Elias,  and  John  Jones,  Talsarn.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  Daniel  Rowlands',  they  were  not 
specially  connected  with  churches.  Henry  Rees,  however, 
had  charge  of  the  Welsh  church  at  Shrewsbury.  No  worthier 
pastor  ever  followed.  He  entered  at  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
upon  his  duties  with  becoming  earnestness  and  sobriety  of 
mind.  But  as  he  grew  in  grace  and  holiness,  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  he  had  in  hand  became  so  great  in  his  sight  that 
he  was  ashamed  of  his  early  ideas  and  efforts. 

During  his   lifetime  he   was  several  times  called   by  the 
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Assembly  or  Association  to  deliver  a  charge  to  the  ministers 
on  the  day  of  their  ordination.  Some  of  these  charges  have 
been  printed,  and  they  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  third 
volume  of  his  sermons.  We  intend,  in  the  present  chapter, 
giving  a  few  extracts  from  them,  in  order  to  show  the  exalted 
views  he  had  of  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  For, 
though  he  was  delivering  these  charges  to  others,  yet  they 
were  mainly  and  chiefly  the  experiences  he  himself  had 
felt. 

The  first  extract  is  from  the  one  he  delivered  at  Bala, 
June  II,  1834,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ordination  of  David 
Jones,  Carnarvon,  brother  of  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  John 
Davies,  Nerquis,  and  others.  It  was  founded  upon  the  words 
I  Tim.  iv.  16  :  "  Take  heed  unto  thyself  " — and  2  Tim.  iv.  5  : 
"But  watch  thou  in  all  things."  In  this  charge  he  enumerates 
several  things  in  which  the  minister  should  take  heed  unto 
himself. 

He  should  take  heed  unto  himself  as  to  the  snares  which 
may  arise  from  his  own  constitution  and  temperament.  He 
should  take  heed  unto  himself  as  to  the  temptations  of  the 
place  and  office,  and  as  to  the  special  dangers  and  temptations 
of  the  age  and  times.  He  should  take  heed  unto  himself  as 
one  who  ought  to  show  forth  to  the  Church  Christ  and  His 
doctrines  ;  and  as  one  who  is  an  example  for  the  members  to 
follow.  He  should  take  heed  unto  himself  lest  while  studying 
the  truth  with  the  object  of  preaching  it  to  others,  he  should 
have  no  personal  experience  of  its  effects  upon  himself.  He 
should  take  heed  to  win  the  commendation  of  God,  his  own 
conscience,  and  the  consciences  of  his  hearers.  And  he 
should  take  heed  lest,  as  his  ministration  is  the  ministration 
of  the  Spirit,  he  should  in  any  way  offend  the  Spirit,  or  extin- 
guish it  in  himself. 

The  above  are  simply  the  heads  of  his  discourse.  The 
following  is  taken  from  what  he  says  upon  the  danger  of  losing 
the  Spirit  of  God  with  the  work  : — 

"  We  have  seen  many  in  possession  of  all  possible  natural 
gifts,  and  yet,  w^hen  they  commenced  preaching  the  Gospel, 
there  was  something  wanting.     And,  on   the  other  hand,  we 
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have  seen  a  few  who,  though  not  endowed  with  those  natural 
gifts,  yet  possessed  something  the  world  could  never  produce. 
There  was  a  treasure  within,  and  the  man  could  bring  it  out 
to  enrich  the  people  around  him.  He  had  an  eye  to  see  the 
things  of  God  everywhere,  and  he  clothed  them  with  appro- 
priate words,  and  preached  with  light  and  power  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  his  hearers.  His  heart  was  enlarged  in  comprehension 
of  the  truth,  his  lips  were  opened  boldly,  and  his  words  dropped 
like  pointed  arrows  and  red-hot  balls,  until  the  hardest  were 
convinced  that  God  was  present.  Oh,  my  brethren,  if  men  by 
hearing  your  preaching  come  to  understand  that  you  are  but 
illiterate  men,  be  sure  that  you  possess  that  unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  which  will  cause  them  to  ask,  '  How  knoweth  this 
man  letters,  having  never  learned  ?  '    .    .    . 

*'  But  remember,  my  brethren,  that  as  the  ministry  of  the 
Spirit  is  a  glorious  ministry,  it  is  also  painful  and  difficult. 
The  holy  fire  will  not  burn  without  toil  and  care.     Your  rod 
must  always  be  kept  before  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  or  it 
cannot  bring  forth  buds  and  yield  almonds.     These  spiritual 
gifts  will  not  flourish  except  in  a  heart  full  of  grace  ;  and  if  your 
grace  decay,  the  gifts  will  wither,  and  die,  and  the  ministry  of 
the  Spirit  will  become  a  burden  to  bear.  Do  you  not  remember 
that  service  in  the  evening  after  you  had  spent  the  day  un- 
profitably  with  earthly  pleasures  ?     How  unready  and    dead 
your  mind  was,  and  how  the    smallest  effort   at    what  was 
spiritual  made  it  cry,  What  a  burden  !     Well,  that  is  just  the 
thing,  by  not  being  checked,  that  has  destroyed  the  spiritual 
gifts  of  many.    Some  were  seen,  after  losing  them,  trying  to 
shake  themselves,  and  do  as  before.     And  some  were  found, 
after  losing   them,  persecuting    those   who  possessed  them. 
Having  lost  the  fire  from  their  own  altars,  they  were  like  Cain, 
full  of  envy  when  they  saw  it  falling  upon  the  altars  of  their 
brethren.      Others    became   again,   after  having    lost    them, 
satisfied  with  certain  dry  ceremonies  and  formalities ;  being 
tired  of  the   ministry   of  the   Spirit,   they   set  up  another, 
far  easier  to  perform.     One  author  observes,  that  the  declen- 
sion of  every  church  commences  by  getting  tired  of  worship- 
ping God  by  the  help  of  His  Spirit.    Oh,  my  brethren,  you  will 
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feel  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  either  as  the  most  painful  path 
to  heaven,  or  the  most  easy  to  hell."  * 

Here  follows  another  extract  from  a  charge  he  delivered  at 
Bala  Association,  June  11,  1845,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ordination  of  John  Parry,  D.D.,  Professor  at  Bala  College,  and 
Daniel  Jones,  who  was  sent  as  missionary  to  India.  The 
subject  is  Paul  and  Timothy.  "  We  see  in  the  first  place,' 
he  observes,  from  the  teachings  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  "  that  the 
man  of  God,  or  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  should  excel  in  piety. 
Timothy  did  so  excel,  and  it  was  on  that  account  Paul  ordained 
him  for  the  work.  .  .  .  Brethren,  this  is  still  the  man, 
and  the  only  man,  to  be  sent  out  to  preach  the  gospel.  It  is 
impossible  also  that  you  in  this  age  should  be  good  ministers 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  fight  a  good  fight  in  the  performance  of 
your  ministerial  duties,  without  first  being  good  men  your- 
selves. Our  danger  is  great  in  this  respect,  because  when  men 
have  applied  themselves  to  mental  culture,  pride  of  intellect 
naturally  sets  in.  And  in  a  country  like  Wales,  where  there 
are  so  many  aspirants  for  scriptural  knowledge,  and  where  the 
pulpit  is  the  only  field  where  they  can  appear  in  public  and 
practise  their  powers,  it  is  probable  enough  that  many  proud 
and  ungodly  men  have  crept  into  our  pulpits.  Remember 
that  I  condemn  no  persons ;  but  1  say  that  the  matter  is  of 
extreme  importance.  Ungodly  ministers  !  When  you  behold 
a  nation  or  church  with  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
devotions  of  the  ministry  in  such  hands,  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  that  nation  or  church  is  fast  drawing  nigh  to  final 
ruin.  .  .  .  Labour,  I  beseech  you,  for  godUness  above  every- 
thing. An  ungodly  preacher  is  Hke  Judas  of  old,  who  was 
equal  to  the  apostles  in  office,  but  to  the  devil  in  disposition 
of  heart.  That  preacher  ascends  the  pulpit,  just  as  the  con- 
demned criminal  ascends  the  scaffold ;  he  gives  a  word  of 
warning  to  others  before  he  is  turned  off  for  ever.  Beware  of 
praising  and  commending  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
without  loving  them ;  and  of  condemning  sin  without  even 
a  desire  of  hating  it,  and  becoming  at  last  hardened  enough 
to  condemn  and  chastise  others  for  their  sins,  when  you  know 
*  "  Rees's  Sermons."     Vol.  III.,  p.  291. 
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that  by  doing  so  you  condemn  yourselves.  'Thou  that 
preachest,  a  man  should  not  steal ;  dost  thou  steal  ?  '  Wilt 
thou  refuse  Christ  ?  Wilt  thou  refuse  so  great  salvation  ?  '  And 
thinkest  thou  this,  O  man,  that  judgest  them  which  do  such 
things,  and  doest  the  same,  that  thou  shalt  escape  the  judg- 
ment of  God  ?  '  No  ;  the  hypocrisy  of  those  men  is  abomina- 
tion in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  the  end  will  be  like  that  of 
wicked  Balaam,  who,  after  announcing  the  vengeance  of  God 
upon  his  enemies,  died  under  that  vengeance  in  their  midst. 
Many  things  are  serviceable  and  useful;  but  godliness  is 
essential  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  .  .  .  Oh,  my  young 
brethren,  have  you  been  born  again,  and  have  you  been 
translated  from  death  into  life  ?  This  is  of  importance  urito 
you  at  all  times;  but  henceforth  it  is  of  importance  unto 
others ;  it  is  of  importance  to  immortal  souls ;  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  everything  of  value  in  the  church  of  God ;  it  is 
of  importance  to  this  age,  and  perhaps  to  the  ages  to  come, 
since  you  have  to-day  been  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel.  Have  you  been  made  godly  men  ?  God  and  man 
have  a  right  to  know  this.^ 

"  Secondly,  the  man  of  God,  or  the  minister  of  the  Gospel^ 
is  a  man  divinely  gifted  for  the  work.  .  .  .  With  the 
exception  of  the  miraculous  gifts,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
at  the  present  day,  each  according  to  his  measure,  participate 
in  the  same  spiritual  gifts  as  were  given  to  Timothy  himself^ 
the  difference  being  only  in  degree.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  Gospel  is  called  '  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,'  not  only 
because  sinners  when  they  hear  it  become  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  but  also  because  the  ordinances  and  services  of 
the  Gospel  are  to  be  performed  by  virtue  of  the  gifts  or  the 
power  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  produces  in  the  souls  of 
its  ministers.  We,  therefore,  refuse  and  reject  altogether  the 
idea  that  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  stands  on  an  equality 
with  secular  professions  ;  and  that  a  man,  simply  by  a  course 
of  training,  is  competent  to  undertake  it,  and  sufficiently; 
equipped  for  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  inducements  which  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  godly  man,  orj 
*  Vol.  III.,  p.  299. 
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any  kind  of  external  separation  and  ordination  by  any  men 
whatsoever  for  this  work,  constitute  in  any  way  a  regular  call 
to  the  ministry,  in  the  absence  of  the  spiritual  fitness  we  are 
speaking  of.  The  apostles,  indeed,  were  ordained  for  the 
office  before  they  were  gifted  for  the  full  performance  of  its 
duties.  But  that  was  by  Christ  Himself.  And  we  ought  to 
observe,  that  though  they  were  ordained,  they  were  not  to 
begin  with  their  duties  until  they  were  clothed  with  power 
from  on  high.     .     .     . 

"  You  have  been  set  apart,  brethren,  for  the  Gospel  of  God, 
if  that  has  been  done  rightly,  not  only  because  you  are  en- 
dowed with  natural  talents,  not  only  because  you  have  the 
gift  of  speech,  and  not  only  because  some  of  you  perhaps 
have  been  sprinkled  over  with  a  little  learning.  No  ;  but  you 
have  been  set  in  the  ministry  to-day  because  a  live  coal  from 
the  altar  of  heaven  has  touched  your  lips ;  because  the  fire  of 
God  has  fallen  down  upon  your  religious  performances  ;  and 
because  you  have  received  the  unction  from  the  Holy  One, 
who  has  given  you  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  the  power  of 
speech  in  the  things  of  God.  Your  language  in  gomg  u}; 
into  the  pulpit  is  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings 
unto  the  meek ;  He  hath  sent  me  to  bind  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.  The  Lord  God  hath 
given  me  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that  I  should  know  how  to 
speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  that  is  weary./  (Is.  Ixi.  i ;  1.  4.) 
The  profession  you  make  is  high  and  awful ;  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  otherwise.  If  human  knowledge  is  sufficient 
for  this  work,  if  learning  is  all  that  is  required,  may  not  every 
man  who  possesses  these  accomplishments  be  a  minister  ?  If 
grace  alone  is  sufficient,  put  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  pulpit, 
the  least  esteemed  in  the  Church.  No,  never;  Aaron  was 
godly,  but  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  consecrated  and 
clothed  for  the  priesthood.  Bezaleel,  in  all  probability,  was 
pious  enough,  but  it  was  necessary  to  fill  him  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  wisdom  and  in  understanding  and  in  knowledge,  and 
in  all  manner  of  workmanship.     Paul  preached,  not  because 
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he  had  obtained  mercy,  but  because  '  this  grace '  was  given 
unto  him,  i.e.^  the  ministerial  gifts,  'to  preach  among  the 
Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ'  Receiving  the 
reconciliation  was  one  thing,  receiving  the  ministry  of  recon- 
ciliation was  another  thing.  And  it  was  because  of  the  recep- 
tion of  the  latter  that  the  apostles  preached  the  Gospel. 
♦  Who  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  .  .  .  Now, 
then,  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us  :  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  re- 
conciled to  God.'     .     .     . 

•'*  Oh,  that  we  could  impress  upon  your  minds  the  infinite 
importance  and  the  glory  of  preaching  the  Gospel  by  virtue  of 
these  spiritual  gifts !  This  constitutes  the  great  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  dispensation.  The  ministration 
of  death  was  glorious,  says  Paul ;  but  consider  the  glory  of  the 
ministration  of  the  Spirit ;  or  think  for  a  moment  of  a  simple 
preacher,  preaching  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  sinners, 
and  performing  his  Gospel  duties  in  the  light  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  glory  of  Sinai  and  the  Temple  will 
vanish  before  this  more  excellent  glory.  This  is  the  source 
from  which  come  all  the  glory  and  excellence  of  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel — what  makes  a  man  a  voice  of  the  Lord,  crying 
unto  sinners.  The  arm  of  the  idol  shepherd  is  clean  dried 
up,  and  his  right  eye  is  utterly  darkened ;  there  is  no  light  or 
power  in  his  ministry.  But  the  Spirit  and  its  gifts  shine  forth 
brightly  like  the  Shekinah  in  the  performances  of  this  man, 
causing  him  that  was  once  timid  and  ignorant,  as  the  dis- 
ciples were  before  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  keen 
and  penetrating  as  an  eagle,  and  like  a  fire  consuming  the 
corruption  around  him.  What  an  intense  discernment  of  the 
plans  of  God  !  How  skilful  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth  ! 
What  wisdom  for  the  discernment  of  spirits,  for  recognizing 
the  effects  of  sin  and  the  work  of  grace  upon  their  souls,  and 
to  apply  the  Gospel  remedies  according  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case  !  What  a  flow  of  heavenly  eloquence  the  Spirit  of  God 
at  times  produces  in  the  souls  of  the  ministers  of  the  Word  ! 
The  understanding  is  fully  awakened,  the  heart  and  its  affec- 
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.tions  are  expanded,  until  the  mouth  opens  '  boldly  to  make 
known  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel ; '  and  until  the  words  of 
this  man,  like  strong  thunder,  rouse  sinners  from  their  sleep 
of  death.  Every  one  feels  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  a  man  of  this  stamp.  The  people  are  struck  with  wonder, 
and  ask,  What  can  this  be  ?  while  those  who  are  under  con- 
viction, and  are  condemned  by  their  consciences,  rush  madly 
forward  in  exasperation,  or  fall  down  on  their  faces  saying, 
God  is  in  you  of  a  truth  !  When  you  behold  a  man  clad  in 
this  power,  you  may  say,  Here  is  a  sign  of  the  grace  of  God, 
not  only  to  the  man  himself,  but  also  to  his  people.  The 
effects  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  death  of  Christ  are  to  be  found 
in  the  spirit  of  that  man.  It  was  in  order  to  create  such  a 
ministry  as  that,  and  in  order  to  endow  it  with  those  powerful 
gifts,  that  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  these  were  the  great  blessings  with  which  He 
enriched  His  Church  when  He  ascended  up  far  above  all 
heavens."* 

The  next  point  is.  Not  only  must  we  have  the  grace  and  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit^  but  we  must  increase  in  them,  and  nourish 
and  cherish  them  always  in  our  hearts 

*'  And  if  the  heavenly  fire  be  quenched  upon  the  altar,  some 
other  fire  must  be  obtained  in  its  place.  As  soon  as  the  affections 
fall  off,  as  soon  as  preaching  by  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  becomes 
a  burden  to  the  mind,  the  man  will  attempt  to  set  up  some 
form  instead — a  form  that  can  be  used  in  virtue  of  the  natural 
gifts,  and  in  every  condition  of  the  heart.  The  service  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  for  example,  what  is  it  but  this  ?  The 
robes,  the  music,  the  pictures,  and  the  ostentatious  and  foolish 
gestures  of  the  priests,  what  are  they  but  the  vain  attempts  of 
men  who  have  lost  all  power  of  portraying  Christ  crucified 
before  their  hearers  in  the  simple  words  of  the  truth,  and 
through  the  powerful  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  And  as 
they  fail  altogether  to  rouse  their  spirits  to  the  true  worship  of 
<jod,  they  feign  the  reality,  and  make  up  for  this  great  defi- 
ciency by  feeding  the  fancy,  and  producing  sham  devotion  in 
their  breasts.  This  is  the  ministry  of  Antichrist— the  other 
*  See  ''Rees's  Sermons/'  Vol.  III.,  p.  305. 
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Gospel,  which  is  not  other.  Possibly  the  means  you  may 
employ  will  be  different  from  theirs;  still,  if  your  personal 
religion  is  blighted,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  wither  in  your 
souls,  the  weapons  of  your  warfare,  as  well  as  theirs,  will  be 
carnal.  At  times,  perhaps,  you  will  be  tempted  to  feed  the 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  your  hearers;  and  at  others,  to 
charm  the  animal  spirits  by  bodily  force  and  strength  of 
voice.  Or,  if  it  lies  in  your  power,  you  will  employ  all  the 
gifts  of  oratory  :  you  will  arrange  your  reasons  ;  you  will  dis- 
play your  arguments ;  you  will  take  your  poetical  flights  with 
the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  language,  till  you  charm) 
and  amaze  your  hearers,  Alas!  the  preacher  has  by  this,, 
perhaps,  attained  his  own  chief  desire;  but  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  chief  object  of  the  Gospel  has  not  been 
attained.  That  silent,  penetrating,  awful  power  that  convicts 
the  conscience  and  saves  the  sinner  was  not  there.  That 
must  be  left  to  some  one  that  remains  in  the  mountain  with 
God.  Under  all  the  lightning  and  thunder  of  that  sermon, 
the  miser  could  still  count  his  money,  the  eye  of  the  fickle 
could  still  pass  to  and  fro,  and  the  lustful  could  still  feed  his 
lust,  and  contrive  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  evil  desires.  Alas  I 
it  was  not  the  thunder  of  God  that  you  heard,  but  the  rolling 
of  an  empty  cart  upon  the  pavement;  they  were  but  the 
feeble  efforts  of  nature,  when  all  the  supernatural  power  which 
clothed  the  preachers  of  former  times  was  vanished  and  gone. 
'  If  he  do  not  whet  the  edge,'  saith  Solomon,  '  then  must  he 
put  to  more  strength.'  A  soul  nearer  to  God  would  have 
produced  far  greater  effect  with  much  less  effort."* 

In  another  charge,  which  he  gave  at  the  Carnarvon  Asso- 
ciation, September  13,  1848,  when  the  Rev.  William  Roberts, 
D.D.,  now  in  America,  the  Rev.  John  Mills,  F.R.S.,  and 
others,  were  ordained,  he  made  the  following  remarks,  of  the 
solemnity  and  earnestness  of  which  we  need  not  say  a  word  : — 

"  Many  a  man  that  knows  the  Gospel  well  is  often  unable 

to  recognize  it  in  many  a  sermon,  and  he  is  ready  to  ask,  like 

the  Bethlehemites,   '  Is  this   Naomi  ? '     Is  this   the  glorious 

Gospel  of  the  blessed  God?     How  marred  its  visage,  after 

*  "Rees's  Sermons."     Vol.  III.,  pp.  307 — 308. 
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coming  into  contact  with  the  feelings  and  the  low  language  of 
the  superficial  preacher  !  And  yet  how  rich  and  glorious  the 
same  Gospel  appeared  in  the  spirit  and  language  of  the 
apostles  !  My  brethren,  had  we  the  talents  of  angels  we  might 
wish  them  still  greater,  in  order  to  display  the  glory  of  the 
Gospel.  What,  then,  with  these  feeble  powers  of  ours  I 
Remember,  however,  that  the  life  and  unction  of  our  natural 
talents  depend  altogether  upon  the  grace  and  gifts  of  the 
Spirit.  Ask  for  them  in  your  prayers  ;  and  by  mortifying  the 
flesh,  and  meditation  in  the  Word  of  God,  cherish  them  care- 
fully in  your  minds.  Practise  abundantly  the  means  by  which 
they  are  strengthened,  for  they  increase  by  exercise.  You  da 
not  foster  them  in  any  way  by  handling  the  world;  nor  in 
speaking  on  politics  and  ordinary  matters  ;  and  it  is  probable 
enough  that  the  man  who  has  already  enjoyed  a  measure  of 
these  gifts,  if  he  allows  his  mind  to  follow  those  things,  will 
ultimately  find  that  they  have  withered  within  him,  and  that 
he  has  no  taste  for  spiritual  things.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,. 
how  a  short  interval  of  attention  to  other  things  will  injure 
this.  Oh,  that  we  may  keep  near  to  Christ !  In  Him  a  poor 
sinner  is  enriched  in  all  things,  in  every  speech  and  know- 
ledge. After  you  have  been  brought,  like  your  great  Master, 
to  love  righteousness  and  to  hate  iniquity,  you  may  hope  that 
the  God  who  anointed  Him  will  anoint  you  also  in  Him,, 
with  His  Spirit  and  its  glorious  fruits.  Then  the  penetration 
of  your  minds  and  the  heavenly  savour  of  your  spirits  will 
give  you  a  position  of  immeasurable  vantage  in  addressing 
your  hearers ;  life  and  tenderness  will  prevail  wherever  your 
ministry  will  be,  such  a  life  that  art  can  never  imitate,  nor 
the  brightest  natural  gifts  ever  produce.  O  God,  keep  this, 
ministry  in  Wales  !  *  Cast  us  not  away  from  Thy  presence, 
and  take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us.'  For,  if  that  should 
be  the  case,  though  we  should  be  anxious  to  ordain  ministers,, 
and  busy  to  multiply  our  religious  devotions,  the  glory  will 
be  departed,  the  Church  of  Christ — as  to  its  essence  and  rank 
— will  be  gone,  and  the  towers  of  Zion  will  fall,  and  the 
pinnacles  of  Babel  will  rise  in  their  stead."* 

*  **  Rees*s  Sermons."     Vol.  111.^  pp.  335,  336. 
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"  Oh,  my  brethren,  beware  lest  you  look  upon  the  wretched- 
ness of  sinners  as  a  matter  to  dogmatize  upon  simply ;  and, 
lest  you  fall  into  the  habit  of  doing  so,  coldly  and  curiously ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  beware  quite  as  earnestly  lest  you 
contract  the  habit  of  bawling  over  sinners,  with  superficial 
feelings  and  unacceptable  words."  * 

"  One  of  the  essential  elements  in  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  as  you  are  aware,  is  soberness;  he  is  to  be  a  man 
of  deep  earnestness ;  for  the  import  of  his  message  is  solemn 
indeed.  He  is  one  out  of  a  thousand.  He  stands  apart,  as 
it  were,  and  solemnly  contemplates  a  lost  world  playing  madly 
upon  the  thin  planks  of  life  over  the  abyss  of  everlasting  destruc- 
tion. Yes,  some  of  us  have  been  too  ready  to  speak  of  these 
things  years  ago ;  and  now,  when  we  draw  near  the  end  of 
life,  we  feel  rather  an  inclination  to  shrink  in  awe  from  them. 
Ah  !  my  brethren,  death,  the  judgment,  and  eternity  are  very 
solemn  themes.  Leaving  Hell  out  of  the  question,  when  we 
think  in  earnest  of  going  from  the  midst  of  the  imperfections 
of  this  life  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God,  and  the 
glorious  assembly  of  heaven,  we  tremble  at  the  thought, 
and  are  happy  to  trust  ourselves  into  the  hands  of  Christ"! 

We  give  two  short  extracts  from  another  charge,  delivered 
at  Holywell,  June  9,  1863,  which  will  show  still  further 
the  lofty  views  he  had  of  the  work  of  preaching,  and 
how  his  feehngs  in  regard  to  it  increased  in  intensity  and 
holiness  to  the  end  of  his  life  : — 

"Remember,  my  brethren,  that  you  are  but  the  instru- 
ments ;  and  that  the  instrument  can  do  nothing  without 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  Beware,  lest— because  you  are 
called  to  work  by  visible  and  external  means,  while  the 
Divine  Worker  Himself  is  invisible — you  fail  to  depend  upon 
Him.  Remember  this  earnestly,  remember  it  practically, 
remember  it  in  your  studies,  remember  it  in  the  pulpit. 
Commend  yourselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  when  you 
begin  the  service.  Trust  in  Him  for  keeping  your  aims 
pure ;  for  keeping  your  spirit  in  the  right  tone ;  for  strengthen- 

*  "Rees's  Sermons."     Vol.  III.,  p.  358. 
t  Ibid.     Vol.  III.,  p.  359. 
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ing  your  memory  in  His  Word ;  and  for  revealing  its  truths 
to  your  minds,  until  your  affections  and  emotions  thereby  are 
themselves  under  the  powerful  effects  of  the  truths,  when 
you  deliver  them.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  as  some  one 
observes,  that  your  broken  language  in  the  pulpit,  and  the 
most  ordinary  truths,  will  have  greater  authority  and  effect 
upon  the  heart  than  all  the  most  original  and  vivid  thoughts 
without  it.  You  will  then  speak  'in  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and 
your  hearers   will  be  compelled  to  say   that   God  is  in  you 

of  a  truth 

"  If  we  were  only  to  remember  our  own  feelings  at  the 
deathbed  of  many  a  godly  man,  we  could  easily  see  that  the 
only  thing  that  affects  the  heart  is  to  speak  in  light  and  love 
upon  the  things  of  God.  For  this  it  was  that  affected  us 
from  the  lips  of  the  dying  man.  There  were  no  beauties 
of  oratory  there,  no  exquisite  composition,  no  power  of  voice. 
But  there  was  faith,  almost  waxing  into  sight,  and  that  faith 
produced  joy  unspeakable  and  glorious  in  the  heart.  And  this 
kind  of  speaking,  though  low  and  broken,  vanquishes  you 
utterly,  and  produces  such  tender  effects  within  your  bosom 
that  art  and  human  power  can  never  attain.  That  is  just  the 
time,  my  brethren,  when  we  also  can  overcome  our  hearers, 
when  we  are  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  when  we  see 
and  feel  more  like  men  on  the  threshold  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  when  we  speak  as  dying  men  to  dying  men." ''' 

*  "Rees's  Sermons."    Vol.  III.,  pp.  342,  343. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

HIS     ADMINISTRATION     OF     THE     LORD's     SUPPER. 

Importance  of  the  Sacraments  in  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Body — The 
solemnity  with  which  Mr.  Rees  regarded  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper — His  exhortations  at  the  Communion  table — His 
devotion — His  manner — Incident — Last  Communion  at  Carnarvon. 

The  administration  of  the  two  Sacraments,  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  has  been  looked  upon  in  Wales  with  great 
sacredness.  When  a  man  is  ordained  to  the  full  work  of  the 
ministry,  what  is  meant  is,  that  he  has  then  the  right  to 
administer  these  Sacraments.  To  do  so  without  the  sanction 
of  ordination  would  be  an  ecclesiastical  offence,  which  would 
make  the  delinquent  amenable  to  the  church  authorities.  A 
man  may  preach  the  Gospel  all  his  lifetime  without  this 
ordination.  This  sprang  undoubtedly  from  a  wrong  idea  of 
consecration.  Priests  in  holy  orders  came  to  mean,  in  the 
Church  of  England,  men  who  had  the  power  to  administer 
the  rite  of  baptism,  and  the  bread  and  wine.  This  arose, 
possibly,  from  the  fact  that  there  were  certain  ceremonies  per- 
formed by  the  priests  in  connection  with  these  Sacraments. 
There  was  hardly  any  ceremony  attached  to  the  ordinance 
of  preaching.  And,  in  the  Establishment,  now  for  a  long 
period,  preaching  cannot  be  said  to  hold  a  very  important 
place.  Now,  when  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  body  branched 
off  from  the  Church  of  England,  the  same  ideas  generally 
possessed  the  country ;  and  even  the  leaders  of  the  age  were 
influenced  by  them  to  a  certain  extent.  At  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  Methodism,  the  Fathers  were  mostly  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England.  And  these,  as  far  as  they 
could,  administered  the  Sacraments  through  Wales  for  about 
seventy  years.  There  were  during  those  years  a  great  number 
of  preachers — some  of  them  mightier  men  than  those  who  were 
in  holy  orders.  They  could  do  everything,  even  take  the  lead 
and  rule  in  the  churches,  presbyteries  and  synods ;  but  they 
had  no  right  to  administer  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the 
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Lord's  Supper.  However,  in  the  year  181 1,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  first  ordination  took  place.  It  was  looked  upOn 
then,  and  is  looked  upon  now,  as  a  matter  of  great  solemnity. 
This  is  perfectly  right,  as  far  as  the  Sacraments  themselves  are 
concerned.  The  mistake  lies  in  regarding  the  ordination 
that  takes  place  as  an  ordination  and  consecration  for  this 
only.  This  is  not  even  the  chief  thing.  The  ordination 
should  be  recognized  as  done  for  the  sake  of  consecration 
to  the  work  of  Christ.  We  should  look  upon  this  solemn 
occasion  as  a  time  when  the  man  consecrates  himself,  and 
when  the  Church  sanctions  that  consecration.  And  none  but 
such  men  should  be  ordained  for  the  work.  But  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodists  ordain  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  different 
kinds  for  the  ministry.  For  seventy  years  they  would  ordain 
no  one ;  now,  having  made  the  venture,  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination. This  also  arises  from  the  same  mistake  of 
looking  upon  the  ordination  of  ministers  as  an  endowment  for 
administering  the  Sacraments.  The  ordinations  of  the  New 
Testament  were  all  of  them  consecrations  for  the  work  of  God. 
But  we  have  now  wandered  a  little  from  the  subject  of  this 
■chapter.  Henry  Rees,  after  being  ordained,  paid  special 
attention  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  was 
characterized  by  great  love  towards  Christ.  He  had  taken  up 
the  work  of  preaching  from  a  feeling  of  reverence  towards 
Christ ;  notwithstanding  all  the  trials  he  had  undergone  in 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  his  heart  burnt  with  a  brighter 
and  intenser  love  towards  the  great  central  figure  of  the 
Gospel;  and,  as  he  himself  has  told  us,  if,  owing  to  the 
troubles  he  sometimes  met,  his  affections  cooled  towards 
the  ministry,  even  then  he  could  hear  most  distinctly  the 
peremptory  tones  of  duty,  and  he  could  not  think  for  a 
moment  of  leaving  it.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  ideas,  thoughts,  and  affections  of  the  man  were  con- 
centrated in  the  highest  intensity  upon  the  death  of  his 
beloved  Redeemer ;  no  wonder  that  his  spirit  was  carried  away 
in  meditation  upon  the  circumstances  of  His  death,  and  that 
he  was  often  absorbed  into  entire  oblivion  of  everything  else. 
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He  usually  exhorted  the  people  to  take  care  lest  anything^ 
should  interrupt  their  thoughts  while  they  were  commemorating 
the  death  of  Christ.  He  always  believed  that  very  small  things 
were  quite  sufficient  to  cause  a  serious  interruption  to  the  best 
meditations.  He  would  refer  to  the  verse  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon  ii.  7  :  "I  charge  you,  O  ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
by  the  roes  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field,  that  ye  stir  not  up, 
nor  awake  my  love,  till  He  please."  "  The  roes  and  hinds  are 
beautiful  animals,"  he  would  say,  "but  they  are  very  timid,  and 
swift  of  foot.  When  you  think  that  you  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  their  beauty,  the  slightest  sound  causes 
them  to  leap  and  run  far  away.  Ye  daughters  of  Jerusalem, 
be  as  careful  lest  you  disturb  My  love,  as  you  would  be  with 
the  roes  and  hinds.  The  spirit  of  worship  is  much  the  same. 
When  we  had  possessed  it  at  the  Lord's  table,  as  we  thought, 
an  umbrella  fell,  a  door  banged,  and  there,  like  the  roe  and 
hind,  the  holy  feeling  was  lost.  As  far  as  possible,  beware  lest 
anything,  without  as  well  as  within,  interfere  with  the  spirit  of 
worship  during  the  service,  for  there  is  nothing  so  tender,  and 
nothing  so  valuable." 

He  was  always  most  particular  in  his  devotions  at  the 
Lord's  table.  He  would  always  be  on  his  knees  in  the  pre- 
paratory part.  And  his  prayers  on  these  occasions  made  an 
indelible  impression  upon  the  generation  of  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists now  passing  away.  After  this  he  would  go  around  with 
the  bread.  He  carried  the  plate  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  he  took  a  handful  of  the  broken  bread  and  gave  it. 
to  the  communicants,  one  by  one,  saying,  "  Take,  eat  this, 
and  feed  upon  it,  through  faith  in  thine  heart ! " 

Sometimes  he  would  say,  "Well,  we  have  seen  Him  offer- 
ing Himself  to  God  a  holy  and  acceptable  sacrifice  ;  now 
we  come  to  the  blood."  Then  he  took  the  cups  containing  the 
wine  in  his  hands,  and,  holding  them  up,  would  say,  "  This  is 
His  blood.  We  will  show  it  to  heaven,  and  say.  This  is  our 
hope ;  we  will  show  it  to  the  world,  and  say,  This  is  our  hope ; 
we  will  show  it  to  the  devils,  if  there  are  any  here,  and  say, 
This  is  our  hope  !  Let  us  now  go  with  it  beyond  the  veil.  This 
blood  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul.    Beyond  the  veil !  " 
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By  which  he  meant  silent  meditation,  and  entrance  into  the 
presence  of  God  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 

In  going  round  in  this  manner  he  would  speak  upon  some 
appropriate  subject.  He  would  repeat  a  verse  of  the  Bible, 
and  some  sudden  thought  would  strike  him,  and  thrill  him 
through  and  through,  until  the  same  effect  followed  upon  the 
congregation.  He  would  often  speak  until  the  people,  in 
looking  at  him,  thought  his  face  was  that  of  an  angel,  owing 
to  the  brightness  of  his  countenance.  He  would  at  other 
times  repeat  some  beautiful  Welsh  hymn,  such  as, — 

''  Trugaredd  d6d  i  mi 

Duw  o'th  ddaioni  tyner  ; 

Ymaith  tyn  fy  anwiredd  mau 

O'th  drugareddau  lawer." 

Which,  in  English,  would  be  somewhat  like  the  verse  in  the 
Psalms  :  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  according  to  Thy  loving- 
kindness  ;  according  unto  the  multitude  of  Thy  tender  mercies 
blot  out  my  transgressions."  "And  blot,"  he  would  say, 
*'  And  blot !  Blot  the  sins  of  past  years ;  blot  the  sins 
of  youth ;  blot  the  sins  of  uncleanness ;  blot  the  Sabbath 
breakings,  blot  the  swearings ;  and  blot  my  iniquity  in  mul- 
titude of  mercies."  At  other  times  he  would  repeat  another 
hymn — the  following  : 

"  Uchelderau  maith  ei  Dduwdod, 
A  dyfnderau  ei  ufudd-dod, 
Sy'n  creu  synu  fyth  ar  synu 
Yn  nhrigolion  gwlad  goleuni ; " 


or,  in  English 


'  The  heights  of  His  Divinity, 
The  depths  of  His  humility, 
Swell  a  tide  of  adoration 
Through  the  realms  of  God's  creation.' 


"Swell  a  tide,"  he  would  say,  the  words  affecting  himself; 
"  swell  a  tide  of  adoration  through  the  realms  of  God's 
creation." 

When  Mr.  Rees  went  from  Liverpool  to  the  country,  the 
people  would  often  have  him  preach  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  and  administer  the  Sacrament  in  the  afternoon ;  and 
such  meetings  were  full  of  unction  from  the  Holy  One 
There  was   such  a  meeting   once  held   at   Llanidloes.     Mr. 

29 
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Rees,  after  all  had  come  together,  and  sat  themselves  in" 
their  places,  stood  by  the  table,  and  then  fell  on  his  knees„ 
and  prayed  most  fervently  :  "  Here  we  are,  O  Lord,  by  Thy 
table  to  remember  the  death  of  Thy  Son.  Wilt  Thou  give  us. 
the  light  from  heaven ;  give  us  the  light,  the  light,  we  beseech 
Thee,"  until  the  light  came.  One  that  was  present  told 
the  writer  that  there  was  a  certain  holy  brightness  about  his 
countenance,  and  that  a  deep  feeling  possessed  the  congre- 
gation, for  they  were  all,  to  a  man,  suffused  with  tears. 

In  one  of  the  churches  around  Liverpool  there  was  a  mart 
who,  often  during  the  warm  and  thrilling  speeches  of  Mr. 
Rees  at  the  Lord's  table,  could  with  difficulty  restrain  himself 
from  bursting  into  tears  and  cries.  In  order  to  avoid  it,  he 
gagged  himself  with  a  pocket  handkerchief,  or  went  out  for 
awhile,  in  order  to  cry. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1868  he  was  at  Carnarvon,  and 
there  was  a  Communion  service,  at  which  there  were  as  many 
as  seven  hundred  communicants.  After  going  through  the  ser- 
vice in  a  very  solemn  manner,  and  while  he  was  passing  round 
with  the  cups  containing  the  wine,  he  suddenly  paused,  and 
remained  for  some  time  without  saying  a  word.  Then  he 
lifted  up  his  hand,  with  the  cup,  and  said,  "  I  shall  not  drink 
of  this  any  more  in  Carnarvon  !  This  is  the  last  time  for  ever 
in  Carnarvon  !  I  shall  be  taken  ill  very  soon,  and  shall  be 
weak  enough  to  die.  And  you,  in  this  town,  will  hear  the 
news  about  the  old  Methodist  minister  in  Liverpool,  that  he 
is  very  ill ;  and  then  you  will  begin  to  inquire.  Did  you  hear 
how  Henry  Rees  is?  And  the  answer  will  be,  'Very  ill. 
You  will  ask  again,  *  Did  you  hear  how  he  is  to-day?'  And 
the  answer  will  be,  *  Very  ill,  and  not  likely  to  live.'  And, 
after  awhile,  you  ask  again,  and  the  answer  will  come,  '  He  is 
dead ! '  But,  at  that  moment,  I  shall  drink  this  new  in  my 
Father's  kingdom."  And  with  the  last  words,  that  "some- 
thing," often  spoken  of,  never  analyzed,  fell  upon  the  con- 
gregation. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE   CHARACTER    OF    HIS    PREACHING. 

Bodily  form — Delivery — Thoroughly  Biblical — Puritan  theology — Classic 
Welsh — Prayerfulness — Severity  of  piety — Platonic  imagination — 
Intuitive  reason — Penetrating  insight  into  the  emotions  of  the  human 
heart — Deep  hold  of  fundamental  truths — Pure  and  unalloyed  effects 
of  his  preaching — Quotation  from  Dr.  Hughes — Power  of  bringing 
the  congregation  into  the  presence  of  God — Rees  compared  with 
John  Jones,  Talsarn — Rees  compared  with  Jonathan  Edwards. 

His  bodily  form  was  not  unadapted  for  the  work  he  had  to 
do.  He  was  lank  and  tall,  with  a  slight  bending  of  the  shoul- 
ders. His  face  was  round,  completely  shaven;  his  eye  was 
of  a  peculiar  power  and  penetration.  It  was  a  face  that  im- 
pressed every  one  who  saw  it  with  the  habitual  piety  of  its  pos- 
sessor ;  and  there  was  always  in  it,  in  his  later  years,  a  certain 
brightness  which,  on  some  occasions,  when  praying,  or  in  the 
climax  of  his  sermons,  would  approach  slight  degrees  of  trans- 
figuration. His  voice  was  not  naturally  musical,  and  it  had 
nothing  of  the  beautiful  variations  of  tone  which  John  Jones, 
Talsarn,  had.  Yet  he  had  a  peculiar  intonation  of  his  own, 
well  remembered  to  the  present  day  in  Wales,  rather  mono- 
tonous until  his  mind  was  stirred  by  some  moving  thought, 
when  it  became  of  absorbing  interest  and  telling  effect. 

He  would  seem  to  be  in  toil  during  his  discourse,  the  pers- 
piration often  running  down  his  face.  He  had  not  paid  very 
special  attention  to  his  delivery ;  it  was  a  natural  growth  ;  his 
voice,  manner,  and  gesture  were  altogether  what  nature  and  his 
own  strong  common-sense  and  deep  piety  had  made  them  to 
be.  The  professors  of  elocution  had  not  much  to  do  with  the 
turning  out  of  this  great  master  of  pulpit  eloquence.  He 
often  seemed  to  labour  for  the  first  twenty  minutes,  uninterest- 
ingly enough  to  the  majority  of  his  hearers ;  the  people,  per- 
haps, seemed  to  get  tired.  But,  suddenly,  a  new  thought 
passed  through  the  mind  of  the  preacher,  his  eye  opened  and 
flashed  with  the  light  of   a  new  interest ;    the  congregation 
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moved  by  the  force  of  the  electric  thought;  they  were  in- 
spired with  a  new  Ufe,  and  a  new  light  beamed  in  their  eyes. 
The  preacher  went  on  a  while  again ;  another  thought  came 
with  additional  piercing  power ;  the  light  of  the  preacher's  eye 
and  countenance  became  intensified,  and  the  interest  in  his 
theme  increased  in  the  congregation.  His  voice  then  acquired 
a  new  penetrating  ring ;  his  tall,  lank  form  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  like  a  tree  under  the  force  of  a  November  wind. 
There  were  no  oratorical  attributes,  no  dramatic  force,  no  grace 
of  movement,  and  yet  the  feeling  deepened,  and  the  tears  of 
the  people  flowed  abundantly.  He  continued  piling  argu- 
ment upon  argument,  instance  upon  instance,  Scripture  upon 
Scripture,  with  deepening  intensity  in  himself  and  the  con- 
gregation, until  you  felt  that  you  were  in  the  most  solemn 
place  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  were  ready  to  take  off 
your  shoes  from  the  pervading  consciousness  of  holiness  that 
possessed  you,  and  until  there  was  not  a  dry  face  in  the 
whole  congregation. 

He,  also,  had  studied  the  Bible  more  than  any  other  book. 
He  had  a  most  thorough  acquaintance  with  it.  Three  large 
volumes  of  the  Sermons  of  Mr.  Rees  are  now  printed.  A 
man,  after  reading  but  a  few  pages  of  these,  will  be  imme- 
diately impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  was  at  home  in  all 
biblical  truths.  The  illustrations  he  uses  are  mostly  scriptural, 
and  his  reference  to  scripture  characters  peculiarly  happy. 
See  an  instance  of  this  in  p.  420. 

Though  he  valued  science  and  learning,  yet  he  never  went 
out  of  his  way  to  make  use  of  them  in  his  sermons.  He 
simply  thought  the  Bible  better.  His  theology  was  drawn 
from  the  Puritan  Fathers,  Dr.  Owen,  John  Howe,  Goodwin, 
and  others,  and  his  way  of  thinking  was  much  influenced  by 
these  noble  divines.  And  he  may  have  used  them  largely  in 
the  composition  of  his  sermons ;  yet,  whatever  came  through 
his  mind  and  pen  bore  the  deep  impress  of  his  own  per- 
sonality. 

The  Sermons,  together  with  the  Ministerial  Charges  of 
Henry  Rees,  are  published  in  three  large  volumes,  of 
about  five  hundred  pages  each.     The  ordinary  reader  would 
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not  recognize  them  as  of  any  particular  literary  merit,  and 
many  would  undoubtedly  call  them  "  dry  reading."  But, 
to  the  man  of  real  intellect  who  wants  to  be  confronted  with 
great  truths,  to  the  pious  and  godly  who  desire  to  come  in 
contact  with  a  spirit  bathed  in  the  radiance  of  Divine  truth, 
and  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  these  discourses  will  be  a 
treasure  of  inestimable  value.  And  as  long  as  the  Welsh 
language  is  preached  in  Wales,  which  will  be  for  some  cen- 
turies yet  to  come,  the  sermons  of  Henry  Rees  will  continue 
amongst  the  most  classic  compositions  of  the  language. 
They  are  looked  upon  as  a  standard  of  pure  taste  in 
thought  and  diction.  The  style  is  simple,  the  language 
chaste.  John  Rhys,  professor  of  Keltic  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  made  the  remark  to  the  students  of  the  Normal  Col- 
lege, Bangor  :  "  If  you  want  to  find  the  Welsh  language  in  its 
purity,  study  the  Sermons  of  Henry  Rees." 

As  to  the  depth  of  his  prayerfulness,  we  need  only  refer  to 
the  chapter  (p.  394)  on  the  subject.  His  sermons  were  ani- 
mated with  prayer  as  with  the  breath  of  life.  It  was  in  this 
atmosphere  they  first  came  into  being,  and  it  was  this  they 
breathed  ever  after.  It  is  said  that  Bossuet,  the  distinguished 
French  orator,  before  he  composed  his  elaborate  funeral 
orations,  retired  for  several  days  into  his  study  to  read 
Homer's  "  Iliad,"  and  freshen  his  mind  by  acquaintance  with 
the  battles  and  the  great  warriors.  Henry  Rees  also,  besides 
living  always  in  great  closeness  of  communion  with  God, 
before  the  Associations  approached,  retired  even  more  than 
usual  into  the  presence,  not  of  any  of  the  great  warriors  of 
Homer,  but  into  the  great  presence  of  God  in  Christ,  until 
his  love  kindled  into  a  burning  fire. 

The  intensity  of  his  piety,  and  the  thorough  consecration  of 
all  his  energies  to  the  service  of  God,  had  a  marked  effect 
upon  his  sermons.  It  caused  the  discarding  of  everything 
not  immediately  bearing  upon  the  salvation  of  souls,  such  as 
unnecessary  reference  to  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  time, 
the  display  of  knowledge,  reasoning  powers,  logic,  and  imagi- 
nation. Paul  was  brought  up  midst  beautiful  scenery,  yet  in 
all  his  writings  he  never  makes  a  single  reference  to  it.     Mr. 
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Rees's  aim  seemed  to  be  to  present  the  Gospel  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  truth  itself,  as  given  by  God,  unencumbered 
and  unfettered,  should  perform  its  saving  work  upon  the  con- 
gregations. His  taste  was  of  the  finest  and  severest  quality  ; 
and  as  he  advanced  in  years  it  became  more  and  more  so. 
For  example,  he  was  sending  a  sermon  to  the  press,  and  there 
was  a  sentence  in  it  to  this  effect,  "  If  our  life  in  this  world 
is  a  blossom,  it  is  a  blossom  attached  to  a  certain  root,  which, 
after  sleeping  in  the  earth  during  the  winter  of  death,  will 
wake  up  again  in  the  resurrection."  He  used  to  preach  it 
years  before  using  the  expression  "in  the  spring  of  the 
resurrection."  But,  when  he  revised  it  for  the  press,  in 
his  later  years,  he  could  not  think  of  retaining  the  word 
"spring,''  and  so  it  was  left  out.  What  he  depended  upon 
in  his  preaching  was  the  power  of  the  truth  of  God,  and 
the  influence  of  His  Spirit.  On  some  occasions,  if  a 
happy  simile  produced  a  smile  of  approval  on  the  lips  of  a 
hearer,  he  would  suddenly  leave  the  simile  and  pass  on  to 
something  else. 

He  had  a  powerful  creative  mind ;  an  imagination,  we 
should  say,  of  the  Platonic  type,  which  was  delighted  and 
charmed  by  great  truths.  It  is  not  the  beautiful  imagery  we 
find  in  Plato  that  constitutes  the  glory  of  his  imagination  ; 
but  the  fact  that  his  images  are  only  subservient  to  show  the 
great  thoughts  of  the  philosopher.  The  imagination  of  Henry 
Rees,  however,  was  checked  and  curbed  by  the  intense 
earnestness  of  the  man.  He  would  draw  no  picture  for  the 
sake  of  its  beauty,  unless  that  beauty  was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing some  one  to  Christ,  or  of  edifying  the  Church  of  God. 
The  more  a  man  sees  of  real  truth,  the  less  he  will  have  of 
pictures  and  word-painting.  Truth  loves  simplicity  ;  and 
when  a  man  sees  the  clear  orb  of  truth,  he  will  endeavour,  the 
best  he  can,  to  let  it  shine  in  its  own  glory.  This  was  just  the 
case  with  Henry  Rees.  In  the  first  years  of  his  ministry  he 
gave  this  faculty  a  far  freer  scope ;  but  as  he  grew  older, 
he  limited  its  play,  as  far  as  figures,  illustrations,  and  words 
go.  Still,  in  a  deeper  sense,  it  had  its  full  play,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  in  the  power  it  has  of  seeing  and  looking  at  great 
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truths  in  clear  relief.  And  this  seeing  of  great  truths  made 
Jiim  say  them,  until  the  congregations  also  saw  them  and  felt 
them.  It  requires  the  power  of  imagination  to  see  a  great 
•truth,  to  revel  and  delight  in  it,  as  well  as  to  hold  it  before  the 
people  with  clear  and  definite  outline.  Henry  Rees  had  been 
looking  for  years  upon  the  Divine  aspects  of  Gospel  truth ; 
that  truth,  beaming  upon  him,  had  absorbed  him ;  all  he 
wanted  in  his  preaching  was  to  let  that  alone,  in  its  own 
pristine  glory,  beam  from  eternity  upon  the  people  through 
his  own  breast.  The  poetic  and  the  philosophic  qualities  of  the 
human  mind  are  often  taken  to  be  perfectly  opposed.  The 
fact  is  that  they  are  very  closely  related.  The  mind  is  but 
one  ;  truth  is  but  one  ;  and  when  truth  is  before  the  mind, 
true  poetry  and  true  philosophy  are  blended  together.  And  we 
see  these  two  great  qualities  combined  in  the  greatest  minds, 
Isaiah,  Plato,  Saint  John,  &c.  And  the  real  orator  is  a  man 
who  can  bring  this  truth  to  shine  upon  the  mind  of  the  world. 
Henry  Rees  was  one  such  orator. 

Coupled  with  this  powerful  imagination  was  a  strong 
reason  \  not  simply  that  which  can  make  a  powerful  logical 
array,  or  follow  after  truth,  step  by  step,  until  it  find  it ; 
but  reason  in  its  deepest  and  broadest  sense — that  which  can 
grapple,  grasp,  and  embrace  the  greatest  truths.  And  the 
greatest  truths,  mark,  in  the  way  we  use  the  expresssion,  are 
not  the  ideas  sought  after  by  the  Metaphysics  of  ancient  or 
modern  times;  not  the  great  laws  of  this  visible  Universe, 
however  grand,  nor  the  facts  brought  within  our  ken  by  the 
advances  of  modern  science ;  but  the  truths  of  God's  Word 
about  the  salvation  of  men.  Mr.  Rees  had  a  reason  of  great 
force  and  compass  that  could  see  and  embrace  these  truths. 
His  reason  was  not  of  the  logical  type,  but  of  the  intuitive 
type.    As  John  Stuart  Mill  says  of  Carlyle  : — 

" I  felt  that  he  was  a  poet,  and  that  I  was  not;  that  he  was 
a  man  of  intuition,  which  I  was  not ;  and  that,  as  such,  he 
not  only  saw  many  things  long  before  me,  which  I  could  only, 
when  they  were  pointed  out  to  me,  hobble  after  and  prove, 
but  that  it  was  highly  probable  he  could  see  many  things 
which  were  not  visible  to  me  even  after  they  were  pointed  out. 
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I  knew  that  I  could  not  see  round  him,  and  could  never  be 
certain  that  I  saw  over  him."* 

Never  did  John  Stuart  Mill  utter  a  better  truth.  To  search 
after  all  truths  of  human  nature  and  the  universe  according  ta 
the  laws  of  induction  as  expounded  in  Mill's  "System  of 
Logic,"  can  be  described  in  no  better  way  than  by  the  word 
*'  hobbling."  Man  can  know  the  Infinite  in  a  far  deeper  sense 
than  was  ever  admitted  by  that  great  philosopher.  Henrys 
Rees  possessed  this  power  of  Reason  in  a  high  degree. 

Another  strong  characteristic  of  this  great  preacher  was  the 
penetrating  insight  he  had  into  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart.  Much  of  this  he  attained  by  the  careful  reading  of 
Dr.  Owen,  especially  on  "  The  Mortification  of  Sin  "  and 
"  The  Indwelling  of  Sin  in  Believers."  "  The  Word  of  God  is. 
quick,  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword, 
piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and 
of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts, 
and  intents  of  the  heart,"  Heb.  iv.  12.  It  is  probable  that 
by  the  Word  of  God  here  is  meant  the  logos.  With  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  there  is  ever  present  the  great  per- 
sonality of  Christ,  watching  every  mind,  judging,  praising  or 
condemning  the  thoughts  and  decisions  of  every  man  under 
the  preaching  of  the  Word.  It  will  be  borne  out  by  all  the 
hearers  of  Henry  Rees,  thousands  of  whom  are  still  living  in 
the  Principality,  that  they  never  experienced  and  felt  more  of 
this  searching  power  under  any  preacher  than  they  did  under 
him. 

If  a  preacher  ought  to  be  estimated  according  to  the 
degree  of  importance  with  which  he  looks  upon  the  essen- 
tial and  special  truths  of  God's  plan  of  salvation,  then  Henry 
Rees  would  stand  on  very  high  ground.  He  would  compare 
well  with  any  of  the  preachers  of  this  volume.  No  preacher 
was  ever  more  evangelical.  He  could  not  discourse  much  on 
the  glory  of  Creation,  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  the 
wonders  of  history,  &c.  He  was  always  with  Christ,  the  glory 
of  His  person,  the  purity  of  His  life,  the  agony  of  His  death,. 
the  sinner's  need  of  the  Saviour  and  faith  in  Him.  These  were 
*  "  Autobiography,"  p.  176.     Longman?,  1873. 
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his  great  truths,  and  the  importance  with  which  they  impressed 
him  came  from  God  ;  not,  however,  without  the  struggles  of 
the  man  for  years  in  personal  communion  with  Him.  The 
natural  man  cannot  know  the  things  of  God,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned  ;  and  it  is  only  the  Spirit  of  God  that  can 
reveal  them.  He  had  revealed  them  to  Henry  Rees;  and 
they  had  become  his  life,  and  the  very  soul  of  his  sermons. 
Hence,  the  reason  why  he  depended  so  little  upon  the  natural 
powers,  upon  which  many  have  to  depend  altogether. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  effects  of  his- 
preaching  were  so  pure  and  unalloyed.  While  he  preached, 
there  was  a  holy  sanctity  around  the  man  and  the  service,  and 
an  unction  that  was  most  heavenly.  A  shout  would  have  been 
a  desecration ;  nothing  suited  the  condition  but  the  silent 
flow  of  tears.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  Liverpool,  observes  : — 

"If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  was  under  his  ministry  we  saw 
the  greatest  flow  of  tears,  and  such  tears  ! — 

*'  '  Weeping  pure  love. 

In  tears  of  heavenly  sweetness  ;  * 

The  tears  of  faith  and  love ;  the  tears  of  a  soul  hoping  against 
hope,  of  being  one  day  white  as  snow  and  holy  as  God  Him- 
self. They  were  not  the  product  of  natural  emotions.  It  is 
but  an  easy  matter  for  a  man  of  talent  and  feeling  to  draw 
tears  out  of  men  of  superficial  emotions  by  reminding  them  of 
the  tribulations  they  have  suffered,  &c.  .  .  .  But  we  now  speak 
of  effects  far  purer,  produced  with  but  little  human  effort  ; 
effects  produced  by  sublime  descriptions  of  the  glory  of  the 
Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  scenes  of  Bethlehem,  Gethse- 
mane,  and  Calvary  ;  descriptions  which  slowly  and  silently 
stirred  the  most  spiritual  affections,  until  the  faces  of  old 
Christians  were  suffused  with  tears.  It  had  the  deepest  effect 
upon  those  who  had  been  long  settled  in  their  religious  con- 
victions, and  in  whom,  from  their  age,  the  natural  emotions 
were  weak."* 

No  preacher   in   Wales   ever  had   more   of  the  power  of 
bringing    the   congregation  into  the  presence   of  God   than 
Henry  Rees  had.     How  is  it  that  some  speak  without  taking 
*    Iraethodydd,  p.  95.     1875. 
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the  attention  of  any  ?  There  is  a  certain  hollowness  and 
vacancy  in  the  voice;  and  you  are  cognizant  of  nothing, 
while  you  Hsten,  but  vanity  and  pride.  Another  preacher 
rises,  and  the  very  first  sound  of  his  voice  arouses  you,  and 
fixes  your  interest ;  and  your  attention  is  drawn  more  and 
more,  until  at  last  you  are  perfectly  absorbed,  forgetful  of 
time,  place,  and  person.  The  reason  is,  there  is  more  of  truth 
and  more  of  God  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  The  presence 
of  Henry  Rees,  his  countenance,  his  looks,  the  accents  of  his 
tongue,  and  the  solemn  truths  he  uttered,  brought  with  them 
the  presence  of  God  into  the  congregation ;  and  often  in  a 
degree  of  intensity  seldom  witnessed  in  Wales,  or,  we  should 
say,  in  any  other  country. 

Comparing  Henry  Rees  with  the  Rev.  John  Jones,  Talsarn, 
we  should  say  that  in  several  high  qualities  they  were  very 
similar.  In  the  possession  of  reason  of  great  force  and 
compass,  and  of  that  creative  imagination,  which  often 
distinguishes  the  greatest  writers  and  speakers,  the  two 
were  much  on  a  par.  Both  were  men  of  genius,  but 
there  was  more  beauty  and  brilliancy  about  the  genius  of 
John  Jones ;  just  as  in  outward  form  there  was  greater  natural 
beauty.  Nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Rees  advanced  in  years,  the 
greater  and  deeper  beauty  of  holiness  became  more  apparent 
in  him.  John  Jones  gave  to  his  natural  powers  freer  scope ; 
Henry  Rees  checked  them ;  the  oratory  of  John  Jones  was 
grand  and  majestic,  that  of  Henry  Rees  deep  and  intense. 
That  high  quality  of  great  minds  was  possessed  by  both, 
humour.  "True  humour  springs  not  more  from  the  head 
than  from  the  heart ;  it  is  not  contempt,  its  essence  is  love ; 
it  issues  not  in  laughter,  but  in  still  smiles,  which  lie  far 
deeper.  It  is  a  sort  of  inverse  sublimity ;  exalting,  as  it  were, 
into  our  affections  what  is  below  us,  while  sublimity  draws 
down  into  our  affections  what  is  above  us."  This  true 
humour  both  possessed.  Mr.  Jones  played  it  very  happily 
and  with  pleasing  effects  in  the  pulpit ;  Mr.  Rees,  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  directly.  They  were  both  alike  masters  of 
the  Welsh  language ;  Mr.  Jones  never  wrote,  but  he  spoke 
in    the    most    choice   and    perfect  Welsh;    Mr.  Rees  wrote 
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carefully,  and  his  printed  sermons  to-day  are  recognized  as  the 
most  classic  Welsh.  The  oratory  of  Mr.  Jones  was  more 
the  oratory  of  feeling  and  understanding;  that  of  Mr.  Rees 
►essentially  the  oratory  of  the  heart.  In  the  natural 
qualifications  of  an  orator,  form,  appearance,  grace,  and 
voice,  Mr.  Jones  had  a  decided  advantage ;  and  he  would 
have  been  said  to  be  more  of  a  born  orator  than  the  other. 
But  the  other  great  quahfications  of  Mr.  Rees  seemed  to 
make  up  for  this  wonderfully ;  so  that  even  the  tones  of  his 
voice  insinuated  themselves  into  the  very  heart-depths  of 
his  hearers. 

The  oratory  of  John  Jones  was  certainly  of  a  far  more 
popular  cast  than  that  of  Henry  Rees.  It  is  questionable 
whether  any  preacher  at  all  in  Wales  attained  the  popularity 
of  Mr.  Jones.  The  latter  charmed  and  enchanted  his 
hearers  with  the  sweetness  of  his  oratory  beyond  any  other. 
But  Henry  Rees's  oratory,  though  not  so  sweet  and  delightful, 
was  yet,  perhaps,  deeper  and  more  lasting.  The  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Davies,  Llanerchymedd,  was  an  extremely  sensitive 
man ;  not  a  bad  indicator  of  the  power  of  any  service. 
Under  John  Jones,  he  would  be  at  one  time  restless  as  the 
wave,  rolling  to  and  fro ;  at  another  in  the  height  of  joy 
and  deUght,  charmed  by  the  sweetness ;  under  Rees,  quite 
subdued  into  the  deepest  pathos  and  tears. 

There  are  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  Henry 
Rees  and  Jonathan  Edwards  of  America.  The  great  preacher 
of  New  England  did  not  owe  his  influence  in  the  pulpit  to  the 
power  of  his  voice,  for  it  was  not  strong  and  full,  adapted  for 
swaying  vast  multitudes ;  nor  to  form,  figure,  gestures,  and 
action.  Nor  did  Mr.  Rees.  Jonathan  Edwards  wrote  his 
sermons  and  partly  read  them,  and  they  were  so  illegible  that 
he  had  to  hold  the  manuscript  near  to  his  eye  ;  his  left  elbow 
rested  upon  the  cushion  or  Bible,  and  his  right  hand  turned 
the  leaves ;  but  he  never  confined  himself  altogether  to  the 
manuscript.  Henry  Rees  wrote  his  sermons  carefully  and 
re-wrote  them,  but  did  not  read  them  in  the  pulpit;  he, 
however,  committed  them  carefully  to  memory,  carrying  sheet 
after  sheet  in  his  hand  walking  to  and  fro.     But   he  never 
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fettered  himself  with  them ;  what  is  now  remembered  in 
the  country  does  not  agree  with  the  written  sermons,  the 
spoken  sermon  being  often  intenser  in  force.  The  saint- 
liness,  or  consciousness  of  God  which  surrounded  both  was 
exceedingly  similar,  and  its  effect  irresistible.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  which  Jonathan  Edwards  had  was  almost 
unrivalled.  That  of  Mr.  Rees  was  great.  The  author  of 
the  treatise  upon  the  Spiritual  Affections  knew  the  human 
heart  well,  better  than  any  man  of  his  time.  To  such  an 
extent  also  had  Mr.  Rees  studied  this  province  that  he 
knew  the  workings  of  the  human  spirit,  and  could  speak  of 
them  better  than  any  preacher  in  Wales.  Henry  Rees,  like 
Jonathan  Edwards,  was  devoid  of  what  may  be  called 
oratorical  action.  But  the  greater  and  more  essential 
elements  of  oratory  were  conspicuous  in  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  Mr.  Rees.  Lastly,  there  was  nothing  more  prominent  in 
the  preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards  than  his  singleness  of 
aim,  and  that  aim  was  the  salvation  of  men  and  the  glory  of 
God.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Rees  was  exactly  his  equal.  The 
following  passage,  quoted  from  the  Memoir  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  by  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  might,  with  propriety,  be 
applied  to  Mr.  Rees  : — "  I  inquired  of  Dr.  West  (Stockbridge) 
whether  Mr.  Edwards  was  an  eloquent  preacher.  He  replied, 
'  If  you  mean  by  eloquence,  what  is  usually  intended  by  it  in 
our  cities,  he  had  no  pretensions  to  it.  He  had  no  studied 
varieties  of  the  voice,  and  no  strong  emphasis.  He  scarcely 
gestured,  or  even  moved ;  and  he  made  no  attempt,  by  the 
elegance  of  his  style,  or  the  beauty  of  his  pictures  to  gratify 
the  taste,  and  fascinate  the  imagination.  But,  if  you  mean 
by  eloquence,  the  power  of  presenting  an  important  truth 
before  an  audience,  with  overwhelming  weight  of  argument, 
and  with  such  intenseness  of  feeling,  that  the  whole  soul  of 
the  speaker  is  thrown  into  every  part  of  the  conception 
and  delivery;  so  that  the  solemn  attention  of  the  whole 
audience  is  rivetted,  from  the  beginning  to  the  close,  and 
impressions  are  left  which  cannot  be  effaced ;  Mr.  Edwards 
was  the  most  eloquent  man  I  ever  heard  speak."  * 
*  "  Memoir."  Vol.  I.,  p.  ccxxxii. 
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''And  my  speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power." 

St.  Paul. 

"We  are' disposed  to  think  that  he,  during  those  years  (from  1821  to- 
1857),  made  for  himself  a  deeper  home  in  the  affections  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  than  perhaps  any  of  his  mighty  predecessors  or  contem- 
poraries— so  deep  a  home,  indeed,  that  the  longing  that  is  still  felt  for 
him  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers  is  as  keen  and  strong  as  if  he  had  died' 
yesterday."  Dr.  O.  Thomas, 

Liverpool. 

"  Clogwyni  coleg  anian — wnaeth  ryfedd 
Athrofa  i  Ioan  : 
Ai  yn  null  gwron  allan — 
Mawr  ^x  Duw,  rhoes  Gymru  ar  dan." 

Dewi  Arfon. 

"Every  man  who  would  do  anything  well  must  come  to  it  from* 
a  higher  ground.  A  philosopher  must  be  more  than  a  philoso])her.- 
Plato  is  clothed  with  the  powers  of  a  poet,  stands  upon  the  highest 
place  of  the  poet,  and    mainly  is  not  a  poet,  because  he  chose  to  use- 

the    poetic   gift  to   an   ulterior   purpose Nothing  can  be 

colder  than  his  head,  when  the  lightnings  of  his  imagination  are  playing 
in  the  sky.  He  has  finished  his  thinking  before  he  brings  it  to  the 
reader ;  and  he  abounds  in  the  surprises  of  a  literary  master.  He  has 
that  opulence  which  furnishes,  at   every   turn,   the   precise  weapon    he 

needs There  is,  indeed,  no  weapon  in  all  the  armoury  of 

wit  which  he  did  not  possess  and  use — epic,  analysis,  mania,  intuition,, 
music,  satire,  and  irony,  down  to  the  customary  and  polite." 

Emerson. 

"  His  (Earl  of  Chatham)  figure,  when  he  first  appeared  in  Parliament, 
was  strikingly  graceful  and  commanding,  his  features  high  and  noble,  his 
eye  full  of  fire.  His  voice,  even  when  it  sank  to  a  whisjjer,  v/as  heard  to 
the  remotest  benches;  and  when  he  strained  it  to  its  full  extent,  the 
sound  rose  like  the  swell  of  the  organ  of  a  great  cathedral,  shook  the 
house  with  its  peal,  and  was  heard  through  lobbies  and  down  staircases 
to  the  Court  of  Requests  and  the  precincts  of  Westminster  Hall." 

Lord  Macaulay. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

EARLY    LIFE    IN    DOLYDDELEN. 

Birth  and  parentage — Youthful  pulpit  tendencies — First  sermons  — 
Death  of  his  father — Spiritual  decline — Llangernyw — Effects  of  the 
preaching  of  Henry  Rees  upon  him. 

He  was  born  March  i,  1796,  at  Tan-y-castell,  near  Dolydd- 
elen,  Carnarvonshire.  The  farm  is  situated  about  half- 
a-mile  beyond  the  village,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road  which  leads  from  Bettws-y-Coed  to  Festiniog.  The 
scenery  around  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  romantic.  On 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  is  an  old  castle,  and  beyond 
it  the  high  mountain  Moel  Siabod,  crossing  which  you  soon 
come  to  Snowdon  and  the  Pass  of  Llanberis.  A  little  below 
Tan-y-castell  is  the  River  Lledr,  which  rushes  rapidly  down 
from  the  mountains  over  its  rocky  bed.  The  place  is  sur- 
rounded on  every  hand  by  hills  and  lofty  mountains,  except 
where  you  look  in  the  direction  of  Bettws-y-Coed,  where  there 
is  a  narrow  gorge,  which  gives  you  a  glimpse  down  into  the 
vale  of  Conway.  The  scenery  here  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  in  Cumberland  or  Switzerland.  It  was  amidst  the 
impressive  silence  of  these  mountains  that  John  Jones  was 
born.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  that  was  distinguished 
for  intelligence  and  deep  piety.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  very  young ;  but  before  that  event  he  told  his  weeping 
wife  not  to  be  troubled  by  any  anxiety  about  his  children,  that 
God  would  give  them  grace,  and  that  she  would  probably  live 
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to  see  it.  This  was  abundantly  fulfilled ;  for  two  of  them — 
John  Jones  and  David  Jones — became  eminent  ministers  in 
Wales,  and  another — William  Jones — was  a  faithful  and  useful 
minister  of  Christ  in  Cambria,  Wisconsin,  America,  where  he 
laboured  for  forty-seven  years.  He  died  January  19,  1885, 
universally  regretted  by  his  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

John  Jones  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons.  He  was  blessed 
with  a  strong  constitution,  and  was,  moreover,  very  hand- 
some. He  had  the  ruddiness  of  the  mountains  upon  his 
cheeks — like  David,  the  King  of  Israel — and  much  delicacy 
and  fineness  of  features.  He  was  adapted  physically  and 
mentally  for  the  great  work  that  awaited  him.  Even  before 
he  was  ten  years  old  he  exhibited  a  very  strong  disposition  to 
preach.  He  often  preached  to  the  boys  and  girls  around  him. 
If  anything  strange  happened,  if  a  funeral  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  if  there  was  a  thunder-storm,  it  was  made 
at  once  the  subject  of  a  new  sermon.  One  of  the  great 
sermons  of  his  childhood  was  upon  the  subject  "  Man,  as 
consisting  of  body  and  soul : "  "  Two  heads  I  shall  have  in 
my  sermon  to-day :  First,  The  Body.  Second,  The  Soul. 
First,  The  Body.  Out  of  what  did  God  create  the  body  of 
man  ?  Out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  !  Oh  !  how  wonderful ! 
Do  you  not  see  it  strange  ?  A  body  made  of  dust !  Dust 
seeing,  dust  hearing,  dust  talking,  dust  walking,  dust  standing 
on  its  head."  (This  was  in  reference  to  a  feat  common 
among  boys,  which  he  had  not  as  yet  acquired  the  skill  to 
perform.)  "Is  not  God  great:  to  create  a  thing  so  noble 
out  of  dust,  so  beautiful  out  of  dust,  so  powerful  out  of  dust 
— a  living  thing  out  of  dust'?  Second,  The  Soul.  How  did 
God  create  the  soul  of  man  ?  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  the  man  became  a  living  soul.  But 
who  can  tell  us  what  the  soul  is  ?  What  can  it  be  ?  Who 
knows?  This  is  the  most  wonderful;  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant ;  this  is  the  most  valuable.  The  body  is  but  the  shell 
around  it.  The  soul  is  to  last  long;  it  is  to  last  for  ever. 
It  will  not  go  down  to  the  grave ;  it  will  not  be  burnt  by  the 
fire  of  hell.     It  will  last  as  long  as  God  Himself."     At  one 
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time,  when  they  were  killing  a  cow  at  Tan-y-castell,  for  the  use 
of  the  family,  the  boy  watched  the  operation  with  great  in- 
terest. He  seemed  deeply  absorbed,  and  said  not  a  word  to 
any  one.  After  all  was  over  he  retired,  and  commenced 
preaching  on  the  subject.  The  death  of  the  cow  had 
affected  him  deeply.  "  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  die," 
said  he.  '^  The  death  of  a  cow  is  awful  enough.  Did 
you  see  how  she  struggled.  Did  you  hear  how  she  groaned  ? 
She  strove  her  utmost  for  life ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain,  die  she 
must,  when  the  time  came.  Man  also  must  die ;  and  for 
a  man  to  die  is  awful  indeed.  For  man  has  a  soul ;  and 
this  is  what  makes  him  great.  The  cow  had  no  soul.  I 
examined,  I  searched  and  watched  her  carefully — she  had 
no  soul.  But  there  is  a  soul  in  man ;  and  the  soul  does 
not  die  when  the  body  does.  The  soul  is  to  last  for  ever 
and  ever.''  He  often  retired  to  the  mountain-heath,  at  the 
foot  of  Moel  Siabod,  in  order  to  meditate  and  preach  ;  and 
after  going  to  bed  at  night  he  would  continue  the  same  thing 
for  a  long  while. 

He  was  about  eleven  years  old  when  the  above  calamity 
befell  the  family — the  death  of  the  father.  On  such  a  mind  that 
event  made  naturally  a  very  deep  impression.  It  made  him  pray 
more,  as  well  as  preach  more  ;  and  the  themes  of  his  sermons 
were  always  the  great  truths  about  eternity,  the  judgment  day, 
everlasting  weal,  everlasting  woe,  &c.  He  continued  to  do  so 
until  about  twelve  years  old,  when  he  suddenly  left  it  off. 
This  was  not  without  reason  ;  for  now,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  felt  that  he,  as  the  eldest  son,  ought  to  do  as  much 
as  he  could  for  his  mother.  He  became  silent  and  reserved, 
and  would  not  preach  again  to  the  boys  and  girls,  as  was  his 
wont.  His  attention  was  also  drawn  to  music,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond,  and  for  which  he  was  endowed  with  special 
aptitude.  He  became  very  soon  the  leader  of  the  choir 
in  the  chapel  at  Dolyddelen.  He  continued  to  attend 
regularly  all  the  meetings  there,  and  appeared  to  take  as 
much  interest  as  ever  in  what  took  place.  But  he  would 
never  engage  in  prayer  in  the  public  meetings,  nor  would  he 
do  so  at  home  in  family  worship.     His  sensibilities  were  very 
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fine  and  delicate.  It  seems  the  old  deacons  at  Dolyddelen 
were  not  as  wise  as  they  might  have  been  in  their  conduct 
towards  him ;  and  they  told  him  at  last  that  unless  he  took 
part  in  the  prayer-meetings,  and  unless  he  engaged  in  prayer 
in  the  family,  he  was  no  better  than  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
that  he  might  as  well  go  into  the  world  as  remain  in  the 
church.  He  felt  this  keenly.  The  next  church  meeting 
he  was  absent  from  his  place,  and  was  not  seen  there  again 
for  a  while.  He  was  then  about  nineteen  years  old.  He  did 
not  return  for  about  three  years.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not 
join  himself  to  the  youth  of  Dolyddelen.  His  appear- 
ance was  as  sober  and  earnest  as  ever,  and  his  moral 
character  without  blemish ;  he  attended  the  chapel  regularly 
on  Sundays  and  week-days,  only  that  he  never  went  to  the 
church  meeting.  His  sister  Mary  lived  in  a  farm  at  Llan- 
gernyw  ;  and  about  this  time  he  went  there  to  visit  her.  It 
was  while  staying  here  that  he  was  brought  again  to  the 
church  of  God.  The  Rev.  Henry  Rees,  who  was  then  a 
young  man  just  beginning  his  career,  came  to  Llangernyw  to 
preach.  The  sermon  was  impressive.  John  Jones  felt  so 
deeply  the  effect  of  that  sermon  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
give  himself  altogether  to  Christ,  and  also  to  consecrate  his 
life  to  His  service.  Soon  after  this  he  joined  the  church 
again,  and  returned  to  his  old  home.* 

He  commenced  reading  the  Bible  with  renewed  diligence  ; 
and  he  spent  much  time  in  meditation  and  prayer.  There 
was  a  religious  revival  in  Dolyddelen  this  year,  181 9;  and 
John  Jones  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  prayer  meetings  that 
were  held  in  the  houses. f  All  his  leisure  time  he  employed 
to  improve  himself  When  by  himself  he  always  prayed  or 
muttered  his  thoughts  on  some  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
He  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  preach.  At  this  time  they  were 
making  the  London  and  Holyhead  road.  He  worked  on  this 
road  for  one  year,  on  that  portion  of  it  which  is  between 
Capel  Curig  and  Ogwen  Lake.  He  returned  home  over  the 
mountain  on  Saturday,  and  always  managed  to  be  by  himself 

*  It  is  probable  that  he  joined  the  church  when  on  a  visit  to  Dolyddelen. 
t  See  p.  319. 
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on  the  lonely  mountain  heath.  On  Monday  morning  he 
would  start  very  early  in  order  to  enjoy  the  silence  of  the 
moors  and  to  commune  with  God ;  and  especially  in  order  to 
have  free  scope  for  his  preaching.  An  old  man  from  Doly- 
ddelen  was  crossing  the  mountain  rather  early  one  Monday 
morning,  and  after  walking  for  a  while  he  could  hear  some 
sound,  and  see  something  like  a  man  going  before  him.  He 
walked  faster  in  order  to  come  up  with  him ;  he  ran,  but  the 
apparition  still  continued  in  advance.  The  following  Monday, 
he  again  saw  the  same  strange  phenomenon ;  but  failed  to 
come  up  with  it  again.  The  old  man  at  last  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  an  appearance  from  the  other  world ;  and 
he  mentioned  it  to  many.  It  was,  however,  only  the  young 
minister  practising  the  art  of  which  he  afterwards  became  so 
consummate  a  master. 


CHAPTER    11. 

FROM     MOEL     SIABOD     TO     TALSARN. 

Preaching  on  the  Mountain  at  Nant-y-tylathau — First  Sermon  at  Garnedd 
— Popularity — Received  a  Member  of  the  Presbytery — Sermon  at 
Bangor — Going  to  Talsarn,  his  future  home — Working  in  earnest. 

After  coming  home  on  Saturday  night  from  Capel  Curig,  and 
inquiring  with  great  interest  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  at  Tan-y-castell,  and  after  eating  his  meal,  he  soon  re- 
tired quietly  in  the  direction  of  Moel  Siabod,  to  the  sohtude 
of  the  mountain.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  there  was  a 
small  river ;  and  at  a  certain  spot  a  fall  of  water.  Here  he 
found  a  convenient  shelter,  and  here  he  would  remain  till  late 
in  the  night  praying  and  preaching.  The  family  observed  that 
whenever  he  came  home  from  that  spot  the  appearance  of  his 
countenance  was  most  impressive ;  and  they  could  not  talk 
much  in  his  presence.  He  would  sit  down  and  close  his  eyes; 
and  when  any  one  talked  too  loudly,  he  would  open  and  roll 
his  eyes,  as  if  to  indicate  that  he  wanted  silence.  He  read  the 
Bible,   and  nothing   but   the  Bible   at   this   time,  then   shut 
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his  eyes  for  meditation ;  and  often  started  out  to  this  quiet 
spot,   to    utter   his   thoughts  amid   the  sound  of  the  falUng 
water  *     He  had  not  yet  mentioned  to  any  one  his  intention 
of  preaching.     But  several  of  the  friends  at  Dolyddelen  felt 
that  he  was  in  every  respect  adapted  for  that  great  work  ;  and 
the  deacons  of  the  church  sent  one  of  their  number  to  con- 
verse with  him ;  when,  after  some  diffidence,  he  opened  his 
mind  freely  on  the  subject.     There  was  a  prayer-meeting  to  be 
held  at  a  place  called  Garnedd,  and  John  Jones  was  there. 
After  the  time  had  come  for  commencing  the  meeting,  an  old 
man  got  up  and  said:  "John,  come   forward  and  preach  a 
little  to  us ;  thou   hast    been  doing  it  enough   by  that    old 
cataract.     Try  it  here  to  night."      He  advanced,    and  com- 
menced the  service.     Then  he  read  his  text,  Romans  viii.  17: 
•*  And  if  children,  then  heirs ;  heirs  of  God,   and  joint-heirs 
with  Christ ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  Him,  that  we  may  be 
also    glorified   together."      After   reading    it,   he   closed   his 
eyes,  and  commenced  his  sermon,  and  went  on  with  fluency 
and  great  force.    There  was  a  man  there  of  the  name  of  Owen 
Lloyd,  who  was  always  ready  with  his  sonorous  amen.     He 
had  taken  his  place  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room.     But  as 
the  young  man  went  on,  and  gathered  additional  strength,  and 
as  he  obtained  greater  and  greater  hold  of  the  congregation, 
this  man,  unconsciously,  worked  his  way  gradually  nearer  to 
the    speaker,  who  still  had  his   eyes  closed.     The  preacher 
asked  with  loud   voice,    "In  whose  hand,    think    you,    the 
children  of  God  are?"     Upon  this,  Owen   Lloyd,   who  had 
worked  his  way  up  until  he  was  just  before  him,  lifted  up 
his  clenched  fist  to  the  face  of  the  preacher,  saying,  "  In  the 
hands  of  my  Father,  man  !  "  It  was  then  for  the  first  time 
that  he  opened  his  eyes.     The  people  seemed  as  if  enchanted. 
One  woman  dropped  her  baby  from  her  knees,  and  but  for 
another  woman  that  was  near,  it  would  have  fallen  to  the  fire.f 

*  His  brother  David  Jones,  who  also  became  a  very  eminent  preacher 
in  Wales,  went  once  with  his  brother  William  to  hear  him.  The  rain 
came  down  in  torrents  ;  but  they  stood  in  a  spot  not  far  from  the  preacher, 
and  listened  to  his  sermon  ;  and  David  Jones  said  that  he  never  heard 
him  to  the  end  of  life  so  powerful  as  at  that  time. 

f  The  writer  heard  this  from  several  eye  witnesses. 
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This  was  the  first  sermon  ever  delivered  in  public  by  Tohn 
Jones.  But  he  had  made  many,  and  preached  many  before 
by  the  waterfall. 

He  became  famous  from  the  very  start.  His  dimculties 
were  formidable.  He  had  no  learning,  no  wide  reading. 
But  he  had  what  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  a  heart  ourning 
with  love  towards  God  and  his  fellow  men,  with  an  intense 
reading  of  one  book,  the  Bible.  He  also,  like  John  Elias, 
became  popular  from  the  very  first,  not  only  with  the  common 
people,  but  with  the  -best  cultivated  men  of  the  time.  He 
soon  left  Dolyddelen,  and  went  to  Trefriw,  and  afterwards 
to  Llanrhochwyn,  near  Bettws-y-Coed  and  Llanrwst,  where  he 
was  employed  for  some  time.  It  was  while  residing  at  Llan- 
rhochwyn that  Mr.  Jones  met  with  the  Rev.  Evan  Evans  (leuan 
Glan  Geirionydd),  who  was  then  a  young  man  at  home,  and  a 
member  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  church  at  Trefriw.  He 
had  been  well  educated,  and  was  strongly  disposed  to  do 
good.  He  called  a  class  of  young  men  together  weekly  in 
order  to  discuss  questions  in  divinity.  There  were  several  in- 
telligent youths  in  Trefriw  at  the  time,  amongst  whom  were  John 
Jones  and  his  brother  Richard  Jones.  In  addition  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions,  they  took  text-books,  and  studied  them 
assiduously  together.  They  read  Dr.  Edward  Williams  "  On 
the  Equity  of  Divine  Government  and  the  Sovereignty  of 
Divine  Grace  "  and  his  "  Defence  of  Modern  Calvinism." 
This  class  proved  of  great  service  to  Mr.  Jones. 

On  the  Sundays  he  preached.  Very  often  he  had  to  go  a 
distant  journey,  and  engage  in  that  duty  three  times.  But  he 
generally  returned  early  on  Monday  morning.  In  a  Monthly 
meeting  (Presbytery),  held  at  Bala,  in  the  year  1821,  he  was 
received  a  member,  and  granted  the  liberty  of  preaching 
within  the  limits  of  the  Presbytery.  John  Elias  was  holding 
a  service  at  Beddgelert ;  and  John  Jones,  with  others,  went 
over  the  mountain  to  hear  him.  Mr.  EHas  had  already  heard 
a  great  deal  of  the  young  preacher ;  and  finding  that  he  had 
come  to  Beddgelert,  he  pressed  upon  the  friends  there  to  put 
him  to  preach  with  him.  With  some  difficulty  they  prevailed 
upon  the  young  man  to  do  so  before  the  great  orator.     After 
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the  service  was  over,  Mr.  Elias  said  that  he  never  thought  he 
was  a  man  of  such  power  :  "  I  saw,  the  moment  I  heard  him 
praying,  that  he  was  no  ordinary  man  ;  but  when  he  com- 
menced his  sermon,  I  felt  at  once  that  he  was  a  man  of  God." 

In  the  summer  of  1822,  about  a  year  after  he  commenced 
his  career,  he  went  for  a  Sunday  to  Bangor,  where  he 
preached  most  effectively.  Captain  John  Nanney  cried  out 
from  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  ;  and  the  whole  congregation 
was  deeply  moved.  A  seaman  happened  to  be  in  Bangor  on 
that  day.  After  the  Sunday  was  over,  he  returned  to  his 
home  in  the  country,  and  said  to  his  son,  "  I  heard  a  preacher 
at  Bangor  yesterday  you  never  heard  the  like  before.  He  was 
most  handsome  in  his  person,  and  yet  most  simple  in  his  dress  ; 
but  you  never  listened  to  such  a  preacher  in  your  life.  .  .  . 
I  never  saw  any  one  like  him  but  John  Elias.  I  went  to 
Capel  Curig*  for  the  afternoon  service,  and  it  was  the  same 
there  again ;  and  I  returned  with  him  to  Bangor  for  the 
night  service,  and  it  was  better  in  the  evening  than  in  the 
morning." 

In  the  beginning  of  1823,  he  was  persuaded  by  friends  to  go 
to  Talsarn,  and  make  his  home  there.  With  this  he  com- 
plied. The  following  are  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  William 
Owen,  Llanllyfni,  on  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jones 
at  Talsarn  : — "  I  well  remember  the  first  view  I  obtained  of 
him.  He  was  with  Mr.  Griffith  Williams,  overseer  of  the 
quarry.  He  came  there  a  young  man,  tall,  of  ruddy,  fine 
countenance,  wearing  a  cloth  coat  of  blue  and  white  colour, 
black  waistcoat,  dark,  red  necktie  of  Indian  silk,  woollen-cord 
trousers,  and  grey  hose — the  finest  young  man  I  ever  saw.  I 
took  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  gentleman  farmer.  He  spoke  but 
little ;  only  a  word  now  and  again,  replying  to  Mr.  Williams. 
He  seemed  to  be  deeply  meditative  and  grave,  and  as  if  wishful 
to  be  alone."  It  was  but  little  at  first  that  he  associated  with 
anybody  there  ;  his  solemnity  and  sadness  impressed  every 
one.  He  would  often  leave  his  fellow-workmen,  quite  on  a 
sudden,  and  without  intimation  of  any  kind,  and  go  to  the 
ruins  of  an  old  quarry,  Pwll-y-Fanog,  or  to  the  river's  sid 
*  At  a  distance  from  Bangor  of  about  15  miles. 
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beneath  the  Wood  Quarry,  and  remain  there,  walking  to  and 
fro,  for  hours  together ;  and  generally,  he  would  not  be  seen 
again  at  his  work  that  day.  As  to  his  sermons,  when  he 
first  came  to  Talsarn,  they  were  often  upon  the  eighth  of 
Romans.  He  discoursed  several  times  upon  the  third  verse  of 
that  chapter.  One  of  his  fellow-workmen  asked  him  why  he 
preached  so  much  upon  that  chapter.  His  answer  was,  "  Oh, 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  me  there  to  the  end  of  my  life, 
even  though  that  should  be  very  long."^ 

Mr.  Griffith  Williams,  the  steward  of  Talsarn  Quarry,  was  a 
relation  of  Mr.  Jones  ;  at  his  house  he  lived,  and  with  him  he 
was  occupied  in  the  quarry  for  some  time.  In  May  of  this 
year  he  married  a  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Frances  Edwards. 
The  marriage  was  a  fortunate  one,  for  his  partner  turned  out 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  wives.  They  had  a  house  built  in 
the  vicinity  of  Talsarn  Chapel ;  and  they  kept  a  shop  there. 
Mrs.  Jones  took  all  the  care  of  the  business  upon  herself,  while 
Mr.  Jones  was  still  occupied  as  before.  At  the  same  time 
he  did  a  great  deal  for  the  cause  at  Talsarn  and  Lllanllyfni. 
He  preached  very  often  in  these  places,  and  conducted  the 
church  meetings  ;  and,  being  skilled  in  music,  improved  the 
singing  considerably. 

Though  he  had  a  strong  constitution,  yet  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  any  frame  to  bear  the  strain  he  put  upon 
his  for  any  length  of  time.  He  was  engaged  with  his  daily 
employment ;  he  was  always  in  the  week-day  meetings  at 
Talsarn  and  Llanllyfni ;  and  he  often  preached  in  the  chapels 
around  during  the  week.  On  Saturdays,  he  worked  for  half 
the  day  in  the  quarry,  and  then  started  for  the  place  he 
was  to  preach  at  for  the  Sunday.  Sometimes  this  would  be 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  away ;  and,  after  the  morning  service, 
he  would  have  to  go  to  a  chapel  six  or  eight  miles  distant  for 
the  afternoon,  and  return  again  in  the  evening  to  where  he 
was  in  the  morning.  When  Monday  morning  came,  he  started 
early  for  home,  and,  after  dinner,  went  again  to  work  to  the 
quarry.  Mrs.  Jones  felt  that  this  was  too  hard  for  the 
strongest  constitution,  and  she  suggested  an  extension  of  the 
*   "  Biography  of  J.  Jones,''  p.  loi.     By  Dr.  Thomas. 
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business,  in  order  that  he  might  have  all  his  time  for  himself. 
This  was  done,  Mrs.  Jones  again  undertaking  all  the  addi- 
tional care.  He  was  not  much  of  a  hand  at  shop  matters, 
however ;  and  it  was  far  better  for  the  prosperity  of  the  busi- 
ness for  him  to  keep  up  in  his  study.  The  blessing  of  God 
was  .upon  them,  and  the  business  prospered. 

Having  gone  to  Talsarn,  he  had  entered  a  new  field  of 
labour  and  a  new  circle  of  acquaintances.  In  the  Carnarvon- 
shire Presbytery  of  that  day  there  were  several  men  of  great 
fame.  Robert  Jones,  Rhoslan,  was  there,  the  author  of  the 
interesting  volume  often  referred  to  in  this  book,  "  Drych 
yr  Amseroedd  "  ("  Mirror  of  the  Times  "),  being  a  History  of 
Religion  in  Wales  for  a  period  of  200  years.  He  was  now 
old,  having  attained  the  age  of  seventy-eight.  Another 
eminent  man  who  was  an  active  member  of  the  above  Pres- 
bytery was  the  Rev.  Michael  Roberts,  Pwllheli,  son  of  John 
Roberts,  Llangwm,  brother  of  the  famous  Robert  Roberts* 
Clynnog.  He  commenced  preaching  when  twenty-two 
years  old.  He  was  well  educated,  and  kept  a  school  for 
many  years,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  thorough 
student.  He  preached  regularly  at  Pwllheli  once  every  week, 
on  Thursday  evening.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  of  Wales.  Though  without  the  imagination  and 
dramatic  power  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Roberts,  yet  he  seemed 
to  have  possessed  the  great  solemnity  of  spirit  and  counten- 
ance, and  the  great  depth  of  feeling  of  that  orator,  together 
with  a  wider  culture  and  a  richer  mind.  Some  of  the  services 
under  Michael  Roberts  are  amongst  the  most  triumphant  of 
the  Welsh  or  of  any  other  pulpit.  He  had  a  sermon  upon 
Psalm  i.  5  :  "Therefore,  the  ungodly  will  not  stand  in  the 
judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous.'' 
He  preached  it  at  a  place  called  Pennant,  not  far  from 
Criccieth,  with  such  effects  that  almost  every  person  in  the 
place  was  brought  into  the  church  of  God.  It  was  the  same 
sermon  he  preached  at  Llanidloes  the  same  year,  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to  in  the  introductory  essay.  Mr.  Roberts, 
however,  was  of  a  weak  constitution ;  and  was  afflicted  from 
his  youth  with  asthma.     When  he  was  about  fifty-two  years 
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old,  the  disease  seems  to  have  taken  a  new  course,  and  he 
lost,  for  some  time,  the  use  of  his  reason,  like  Robert  Hall, 
and  was  kept  from  the  pulpit  for  about  thirteen  years,  after 
which  he  was  restored,  again  to  preach  with  great  power, 
though  not  with  the  effect  of  previous  years.  In  the  year 
1848,  he  preached  on  the  Green  at  Bala,  at  ten  o'clock, 
before  Mr.  John  Jones.  He  died  January  29,  1849,  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties. 

Another  interesting  preacher  was  Daniel  Jones,  Llanllechid. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1781.  He  faithfully  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Presbytery  in  those  days,  and  was  a  man 
highly  esteemed,  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  very  good 
repute.  His  presence  in  the  pulpit  and  his  delivery  were 
exceedingly  impressive.  His  manner  was  altogether  his  own  ; 
his  countenance  wore  almost  an  unearthly  solemnity ;  the 
tones  of  his  voice  were  intensely  sad,  and  his  themes  were 
mostly  the  law,  the  judgment,  and  eternity.  It  is  probable 
that  no  other  preacher  of  the  day  exerted  such  a  check  upon 
the  headlong  career  of  ungodly  men.  He  died  in  the  year 
1852. 

Another  minister  belonging  to  the  Presbytery  at  the  time 
was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  Carnarvon.  He  had  been  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  had  been  duly  ordained  by  the  Church  of 
England.  Being  afterwards,  like  Daniel  Rowlands,  converted 
to  God,  and  seeing  the  Gospel  in  altogether  a  new  light,  he 
preached  with  new  power  and  new  influence.  Hearers  flocked 
to  the  churches ;  and  he  also,  impelled  by  the  love  of 
souls,  preached  in  unconsecrated  places.  He  was  accused 
before  the  bishop,  and,  in  the  year  1805,  was  expelled  from 
the  Church  of  England.  He  died  in  1841,  after  a  life  of  good 
service  with  the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 

These,  together  with  many  other  eminent  preachers  and 
deacons,  were  the  members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  or  Pres- 
bytery, into  which,  now,  the  Rev.  John  Jones  had  cast  his  lot. 

The  first  Presbytery  which  he  attended  was  at  Nevin, 
February,  1823.  He  preached  at  ten  o'clock  before  the  Rev. 
John  Jones,  Tremadoc.  His  text  was  Romans  viii.  3  :  "  For 
what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
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flesh,  God  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh."  His  first  sermon 
was  the  omen  of  future  success.  The  old  preacher  who 
followed  him  made  up  his  mind  that  that  should  be  the  last 
time  he  would  attempt  to  preach  after  him.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Jones,  Rhoslan,  who  had  opened  that  service  by  prayer, 
observed :  "  Well,  indeed,  here  is  a  preacher  like  old  Row- 
lands, with  a  voice  much  more  melodious,  and,  possibly,  talents 
more  bright."  The  Rev.  Michael  Roberts  remarked  :  "  There 
was  something  intensely  powerful  in  the  preaching  of  John 
Jones  this  first  time  I  ever  heard  him  in  the  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Nevin." 

Soon  after  settUng  down  at  Talsarn,  he  was  persuaded  to 
go  to  an  Association  in  South  Wales,  held  in  August,  1823. 
He  preached  at  Penrhyn,  Dyflryn,  and  Barmouth,  on  his  way 
to  Lampeter,  where  the  Association  was  to  be  held.  He  had 
understood  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  Socinians  in  this 
locality,  and  had  prepared  a  special  sermon  upon  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  necessary  connection  between  His 
Divinity  and  the  infinite  atonement  He  made  for  the  sins  of 
men.  He  fully  intended  preaching  this  sermon  there  ;  but  as 
it  happened,  they  knew  nothing  about  his  ability,  and  the> 
did  not  ask  him  to  take  any  part  in  the  services.  The  day 
following,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  however,  he  was  to 
preach  at  Langeitho,  and  a  great  number  of  preachers  and 
others  followed  him  there,  having  heard  something  of  the 
strange  power  that  accompanied  him.  The  famous  Ebenezer  - 
Morris  was  there,  and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Richard,  father  of 
Henry  Richard,  Esq.,  M.P.  He  preached  the  sermon  he  in- 
tended for  the  Lampeter  Association  with  great  power.  After 
the  sermon  was  over,  they  inquired  how  it  had  happened 
that  a  preacher  of  such  ability  had  not  been  engaged  at  the 
Association  ?  The  true  explanation  was  that  he  was  un- 
known to  them,  and  general  regret  was  felt  because  that 
sermon  had  not  been  preached  at  Lampeter.  From 
Llangeitho  he  went  to  Tregaron  by  two  o'clock  ;  from  there  tOj 
Lledrod  for  the  evening  service.  The  following  day  (Satur- 
day), Llangwyryfon  in  the  morning;  Rhydyfelin,   afternoon 
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Aberystwyth,  evening.  The  Sunday  after,  he  was  at  Aber- 
ystwyth in  the  morning;  Garn,  afternoon;  Machynlleth, 
evening.  On  Monday  he  hastened  home  through  Dolgelly 
and  Trawsfynydd.  This  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  visits 
to  South  Wales. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PREACHING     JOURNEYS. 

Received  as  a  member  of  the  Association — ^Journeys  to  Anglesey  and 
South  Wales — Powerful  Sermon  at  Swansea — Increasing  Popularity — 
Visiting  London — Ordination. 

He  was  not  yet  a  fully  recognized  minister  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Body.  But  in  the  year  1824,  in  the  Association  held 
at  Carnarvon,  he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  Association. 
He  had  now  perfect  liberty  ^  to  go  wherever  he  was  invited. 
As  there  were  no  railways  in  the  country,  he  bought  a  horse  to 
carry  him  on  his  distant  journeys.  This  was  a  most  common 
thing  in  Wales,  and  it  continues  to  a  great  extent  even  up  to 
the  present  day.  It  was  usual  enough  then  to  see  a  preacher 
starting  from  his  home  in  North  Wales  towards  the  South, 
preaching  on  the  way  daily  :  in  the  morning  at  10  ;  afternoon 
at  2  ;  and  evening  at  7.  His  journey  would  continue  from 
Carnarvonshire,  say,  through  Merionethshire,  Montgomery- 
shire, Cardiganshire,  down  to  the  extreme  ends  of  Carmarthen- 
shire or  Pembrokeshire.  And  he  would  return  home  by  a 
different  route,  holding  services  on  the  way.  Such  a  preach- 
ing tour  would  last  lor  three  or  four  months  in  those  times. 

Mr.  Jones  had  now,  owing  to  his  growing  popularity,  many 
invitations  from  the  different  counties  to  go  on  preaching  tours 
over  their  chapels.  We  find  that  he  complied  with  many 
of  them.  In  the  beginning  of  1825  he  travelled  through  parts  of 
Anglesey,  where  he  enchanted  his  hearers  almost  wherever  he 
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went.  It  was  during  this  journey  that  his  eminent  biographer, 
Dr.  Thomas,  first  heard  him.  In  the  month  of  May  he  went 
through  Montgomeryshire,  where  his  preaching  proved  a  great 
blessing  to  the  country.  In  the  month  of  September,  he  went 
through  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  FUnt.  After  this  he 
remained  at  home,  at  Talsarn,  until  the  month  of  June  in  the 
following  year,  1826,  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  time  for  medi- 
tation, and  to  enrich  his  mind  with  knowledge.  In  June,  1826, 
he  went  to  the  Association  at  Llanerchymedd.  in  Anglesey, 
and  preached  with  wonderful  effect  upon  John  xii.  24 : 
''  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall 
into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone  :  but  if  it  die,  it 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  The  congregation  lost  its'  self- 
possession,  and  seemed  quite  subdued  with  feeling. 

In  May,  1827,  he  started  for  a  preaching  tour  to  South 
Wales,  going  to  the  Association  in  Montgomeryshire  on  the 
way,  where  he  discoursed  upon  Isaiah  liii.  5.  Mr.  Jones 
preached  first,  there  was  another  to  follow.  The  Rev. 
William  Jones,  Rhuddlan,  said  to  a  friend  on  the  occasion, 
'*  I  never  heard  the  like  of  him  in  my  Ufe  !  What  will  become 
of  the  man  that  rises  to  speak  after  him  ?  " 

During  this  jouney  he  came  to  Swansea.  There  was  at 
that  time  in  this  town  a  kind  of  Vanity  Fair  that  lasted  for 
three  days.  The  friends  of  religion  were  burning  with  zeal,  and 
they  ventured  to  hold  the  service  at  the  time  of  the  fair,  and 
in  opposition  to  it.  That  fair  was  held  in  a  field  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  chapel.  The  brethren  hired  that  part  of  the  ground 
which  was  nearest  the  chapel,  n  order  to  hold  the  services 
therein.  The  first  service  was  at  two  o'clock ;  this  passed  off 
without  anything  extraordinary  taking  place.  The  next  service 
was  at  six.  By  the  evening  the  confusion  of  the  fair  was  at 
its  highest.  The  Rev.  William  Williams,  Cardigan,  preached 
first  with  good  effect.  Mr.  Jones  came  after.  He  stood  in 
the  chapel  window  for  the  convenience  of  those  within  and 
without.  He  preached  upon  the  text,  Revelation  xxii.  i  : 
"  And  he  shewed  me  a  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as 
crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb."     The  force  of  his  eloquence  made  the  players  forget 
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their  play  :  and  this  so  suddenly,  that  many  left  their  tables 
with  the  money  on  them. 

All  the  congregation  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  thousand 
people  were  rivetted  to  his  lips.  The  preacher  was  still  in 
the  window,  his  soul  stirred  within  him  at  the  sight  of  the 
people  so  much  given  to  vanity.  The  glow  of  his  spirit  was 
seen  in  his  eye  and  countenance,  which  beamed  with 
seraphic  brightness.  After  preaching  for  some  time  with  his 
face  towards  the  open  field  and  the  fair,  he  turned  to 
the  chapel,  and  said  to  those  within  :  "  The  throne  is 
triumphant  outside,  how  is  it  within  ?  "  The  effect  was  electric 
in  the  chapel  also.  This  sermon  of  John  Jones  proved  a 
death  blow  to  the  vanity  fair  at  Swansea,  as  that  of  John 
Elias  proved  before  to  the  harvest  fair  at  Rhuddlan. 

He  returned  from  this  first  journey  to  South  Wales  to  the 
Bala  Association,  June,  1827.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he 
preached  for  the  first  time  in  those  great  gatherings ;  it  was  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  His  text  was  Ps.  xxxii.  6.  In 
this  Association,  as  we  have  seen  already,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Rees  was  ordained.  After  this,  he  returned  home  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  started  off  again  to  Anglesey.  He 
preached  with  great  power  in  the  Association  at  Amlwch,  and 
again  at  Llanerchymedd,  and  returned  home.  On  Sunday, 
July  29,  1827,  he  preached  in  much  assurance  at  Bangor.  We 
may  infer  what  kind  of  meetings  they  were  from  the  fact  that 
an  old  preacher  of  the  name  of  Henry  Roberts,  and  several  of 
the  deacons  of  the  chapel,  were  quite  overcome  with  feeling. 
Before  the  close  of  this  year,  he  went  to  Liverpool  for  two 
Sundays,  and  held  services  in  the  intervening  week.  From 
there  he  went  to  Runcorn,  then  to  Manchester,  and  remained 
for  two  Sundays,  preaching  again  during  the  intervening  week. 
Returning,  he  went  through  Chester  and  Denbigh,  preaching 
in  both  places,  and  then  to  a  Presbytery  at  his  native  place, 
Dolyddelen.  After  remaining  at  home  for  a  short  time,  he 
started  off  again  ;  and  we  find  him  in  October  at  Beaumaris, 
Anglesey,  preaching  in  the  Association.  Before  the  end  of  the 
same  month  we  find  him  at  a  similar  gathering  in  Dolgelly. 
From  there  he  went  on  a  preaching  mission  through  parts  of 
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Merioneth,  Denbigh,  and  FUnt.  And  wherever  he  went,  his 
preaching  attracted  great  multitudes,  and  was  followed  with 
saving  effects. 

In  the  year  1828  again  he  toiled  incessantly,  preaching  the 
Gospel.  He  was  popular  everywhere,  but  not  anywhere  more 
so  than  in  his  own  county.  People  endeavoured  to  get  him 
into  every  anniversary  meeting.  They  would  have  him  preach 
even  in  the  meetings  that  were  held  near  his  own  home, 
Talsarn.  And  in  the  Associations  held  in  Carnarvonshire,  it 
would  be  a  great  disappointment  not  to  see  him  there.  His 
sermon  in  the  Bangor  Association  of  June,  1828,  had  a  strong 
effect  upon  men  of  all  denominations,  and  it  was  the  means 
of  adding  a  great  number  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
town.  A  few  days  after,  he  went  to  the  Bala  Association,  and 
officiated  there.  A  sermon  preached  by  John  Elias  made  a 
solemn  impression  on  his  mind  ;  and  he  longed  and  prayed  for 
ability  to  preach  as  he  did,  with  such  clear  simplicity  and 
force  of  conviction.  He  returned  home  with  the  words  of  the 
sermon  continually  ringing  in  his  ear,  and  with  the  determina- 
tion to  serve  God  with  a  more  thorough  consecration  than 


ever. 


In  this  year  he  visited  London  for  the  first  time,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Welsh  church.  To  go  there  was  a 
great  enterprise  then.  He  preached  at  Beaumaris  the 
Sunday  before ;  and  many  from  Bangor  and  other  places, 
having  heard  that  he  was  going  to  visit  the  metropolis  and 
remain  for  some  time,  went  to  Beaumaris  to  hear  him  before 
he  left.  He  remained  in  London  for  nine  Sundays.  Jewin 
Chapel  was  always  full  to  excess.  He  returned  through 
Shrewsbury,  where  he  preached  Wednesday  night,  Decem- 
ber 10;  and  arrived  home  by  Sunday,  December  14 
He  found  his  wife  and  his  children  in  good  health,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  protection  of  Providence ;  and  this  Sunday  he  spent 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  After  this  he  confined  his  efforts 
for  a  while  to  his  own  county,  Carnarvonshire. 

Though  he  had  been  preaching  for  so  many  years,  and 
though  he  had  won  such  a  high  position  in  the  land,  yet  he 
was   not  fully  ordained.     This   was   done,   however,   in  the 
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Association  at  Bala,  held  in  June,  1829.  There  were  five  others 
ordained  with  him.  At  the  close  of  the  ordination  service, 
John  Elias  delivered  the  charge.  In  the  same  Association,  in 
the  evening  of  the  last  day,  he  preached  upon  Psalm  xcvii. 
I,  2  :  "The  Lord  reigneth  ;  let  the  earth  rejoice ;  let  the  mul- 
titude of  isles  be  glad  thereof.  Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  Him ;  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the  habi- 
tation of  His  throne."  It  was  an  important  epoch  in  his  life ; 
it  was  the  close  of  the  Association  in  which  he  was  ordained 
to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry.  His  own  sensitive  spirit  was 
deeply  moved  ;  and  his  sermon  that  night  was  delivered  with 
great  power.  The  Rev.  John  Hughes,  Wrexham,  preached 
after  him.  In  speaking  of  the  event,  Mr.  Hughes  said,  "  It 
would  have  been  disheartening  even  for  John  Elias  to  rise  up 
after  him." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FIRST   YEARS    AFTER    ORDINATION. 

The  Sacraments — The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  at  Bangor — Great 
sermon  at  Llangefni — The  year  1832. 

After  being  fully  ordained,  he  turned  his  special  attention  to 
the  Sacraments.  He  was  anxious  to  keep  these  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people.  And  whenever  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism  or  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered  by  him,  he 
always  performed  the  duty  with  the  solemnity  that  was  due  to 
the  occasion.  In  the  case  of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  he 
would  deliver  an  appropriate  address  upon  the  duties  which 
parents  owe  to  their  children,  upon  the  profession  of  Christ 
made  through  baptism,  the  importance  of  bringing  up  the 
young  in  the  church ;  at  other  times  he  would  speak  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Sacrament,  and  of  the  great  change  that  was 
signified  by  it.  Some  of  these  addresses  were  very  thrilHng, 
and  his  prayers  were  always  fervent  for  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  the  parents  and  the  children. 
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His  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  more  impressive  still.  This  is  done  in  Wales  generally  at 
the  close  of  the  service.  After  prayer  and  consecration  the 
minister  goes  round  the  members  with  the  bread  and  wine ; 
and  while  doing  so  he  speaks  words  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
Mr.  John  Jones  always  took  some  special  point  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  Christ  :  His  love,  His  humiliation,  His  self- 
denial  and  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  ;  the  sufficiency  of  His 
sacrifice,  the  cleansing  through  His  blood,  &c.  ;  and  he  dwelt 
upon  it,  and  expressed  his  thoughts  until  gradually  he  became 
warmed  by  the  subject ;  his  ideas  flowed  as  from  a  fountain ; 
his  mind  was  thrilled ;  those  emotions  passed  from  him  to  the 
congregation ;  the  people  became  absorbed  in  the  same  great 
subject ;  and  they  forgot  themselves  at  last,  and  seemed  lost  in 
a  sea  of  gladness  and  Divine  joy.  We  have  heard  it  said  that 
his  addresses  at  the  Communion  table  were  at  times  so  fervent, 
so  glowing,  so  heavenly,  that  the  people  could  hardly  venture 
from  a  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  to  take  the  elements  from 
his  hand.  He  was  preaching  at  the  Tabernacle,  Bangor,  in 
the  beginning  of  summer,  1835,  on  Sunday  evening;  the 
service  commenced  at  six  o'clock.  The  sermon  was  not  over 
till  half  past  eight.  Nevertheless,  the  people  were  not  tired  ; 
under  the  spell  of  his  oratory  time  was  forgotten.  On  this  occa- 
sion there  was  a  Communion  service  to  be  at  the  close.  The 
sermon  itself  was  impressive ;  and  the  congregation  had  been 
worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  emotion.  It  was  felt  at  the  Com- 
munion table  that  the  service  went  on  with  great  ease.  The 
preacher  was  in  a  most  elevated  mood,  and  grace  was  evidently 
being  poured  into  his  lips,  and  a  live  coal  from  the  altar  of 
the  sanctuary  had  touched  them ;  so  that  they  glowed  with 
peculiar  eloquence  that  evening.  The  preacher  had  gone 
round  the  large  chapel  with  the  bread,  and  was  now  returning 
for  the  wine.  He  took  the  cups  in  his  hands,  and  held 
them  up  with  the  wine  in  them,  and  with  his  sweet  voice  he 
said,  "  Do  you  see,  my  friends,  how  the  wine  begins  to 
redden?"  These  words,  with  those  beautiful  notes  of  his, 
ran  electrically  through  the  multitude.  The  tears  rushed  to 
the  eyes  of  many,  as  if  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  such  a 
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shock,  and  they  gave  vent  to  their  emotions  in  words  ;  and 
probably  there  was  not  a  man  who  did  not  feel  that  moment 
something  creeping  shudderingly  over  him.  After  a  while 
there  was  perfect  silence  again,  and  he  went  on  speaking  upon 
the  "  precious  blood  of  Christ."  The  time  had  gone  ;  no  one 
thought  of  looking  upon  the  clock.  Their  minds  had  been 
absorbed.  It  was  after  ten  o'  clock  when  he  commenced 
praying  in  order  to  close  the  meeting.  He  said,  "Indeed, 
Lord,  we  would  have  praised  Thee  to-night,  only  that  it  has 
gone  late.  Blessed  be  God,  because  we  have  hopes  of  going 
into  a  country  where  there  will  be  no  record  of  time  to  disturb 
our  worship  ;  and  because  we  can  hope  for  the  day  when  we 
shall  never  become  tired  of  the  house  of  God."  Before  he 
had  gone  any  farther,  the  feelings  of  the  people  became  too 
warm  again ;  and  their  voices  drowned  the  voice  of  the 
preacher ;  and  there  they  remained  till  it  was  eleven  o'clock. 

This  increased  his  labour,  for  on  the  Sunday,  even  when  he 
had  to  preach  in  three  places,  they  very  often  had  the  Com- 
munion at  the  close  in  each  place.  And  as  the  distance 
between  the  chapels  was  often  great,  there  was  not  a  moment's 
rest  on  the  Sunday.  Sometimes  he  would  have  to  administer 
the  two  Sacraments  during  the  same  service. 

The  fact  of  his  ordination  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  seems 
to  have  exercised  a  deep  influence  upon  his  spirit.  He  conse- 
crated his  energies,  his  talents,  and  his  genius  more  than  ever  to 
the  great  cause  of  Christ.  And  though  his  toil  was  incessant 
and  his  labours  excessive,  yet  he  was  employed  with  the  work 
he  delighted  to  be  in  ;  and  he  enjoyed  times  of  most  thorough 
refreshing  and  happiness.  His  ministry  advanced  in  power, 
and  his  popularity  became  greater  still. 

There  are  several  instances  about  this  time  which  show 
clearly  that^his  preaching — however  thrilling  and  piercing,  how- 
ever powerful  and  convincing  before — was  still  gaining  addi- 
tional force. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  occasions  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Jones  was  at  Llangefni,  March  12  and  13,  in  the  year  1832, 
when  there  happened  to  be  a  Monthly  Presbytery  in  the 
town.    On  Monday  evening  he  preached  upon  Job  xxii.  3,  4. 
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The  following  morning  his  text  was  Hab.  iii.  9  :  "  Thy  bow 
was  made  quite  naked,  according  to  the  oaths  of  the  tribes, 
even  Thy  word."     Mr.  W.  Williams,  an  eminent  deacon,  now 
at  Festiniog,  was  present  on  the  occasion.     He  testifies  that 
the  power  was  felt  to  be  really  overwhelming  :  "  God  has  two 
bows  at  His  hand — the  bow  of  the  Gospel  and  the  bow  of 
judgment ;  if  we  do  not  submit  to  the  bow  of  the  Gospel,  the 
bow  of  judgment  will  surely  vanquish  us."     And,  seeing  the 
effect  upon  the  congregation,  he  said,  "  O,  Lord,  my  God,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  bring  this  people  to  Thy  feet.    Put  the  arrow 
on  the  string  ! Down  with  your  arms  ! "     Then  fol- 
lowed a  chorus  of  amens.     Mr.  Williams  describes  the  effect 
as  resembling  a  great  fall  in  a  quarry.     At  first  a  little  earth 
comes  down,  then  a  few  stones  fall,  then  there  is  a  great  slip, 
with  a  dead,  heavy   thud,    then  another,   greater   still,    and 
another  crash,  crash,  until  at  last  the  whole  overhanging  rock 
falls  with  tremendous  catastrophe.     Dr.  O.  Thomas,  writing 
of  this  sermon  at  Llangefni,  observes  :  "  This  was,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  meetings  he  ever  experienced  in 
'his  life.     We  have  heard  from  time  to  time  a  great  number 
of  those  that  were  present  speaking  of  the  event ;  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  all  is,  that  they  hardly  ever  were  in  such 
a  meeting.     The  effect  upon  all  the  hearers  was  indescribable. 
There  was  hardly  a  man  there  but  was  completely  overcome. 
Mr.    Elias  wept   aloud,   and  Mr.    Cadwaladr    Williams  was 
quite  subdued.     No  one  had  courage  enough  to  preach  in 
the  remaining  services  of  the  day.     Some,  if  not  all,  of  those 
who  had  been  appointed  to'officiate  went  home  ;  it  was  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  that  they  had  preachers  to  re- 
main with  them  to  finish  the  services  of  the  day."*     A  great 
number  were  added  to  the  churches  owing  to  that  sermon. 
There  was  sitting  at  the  side  of  the  above  Mr.  W.  Williams, 
a  man  who  had  backslided  and  left  the  Church  of  God  ;  but 
he  returned  immediately  after  this,  f 

*  ''Biography  of  John  Jones."    Vcl.  I.,  p.  218.     By  Dr.  Thomas. 

f  A  friend  on  this  occasion,  or  on  a  similar  one  in  Anglesey,  asked  an 
Independent  minister,  who  was  at  his  side  :  "  Well,  did  you  ever  hear 
such  a  thing  ?"  The  answer  was  :  "  No,  never  ;  nor  do  I  expect  to  hear 
anything  like  it  from  this  to  the  Judgment  day." 
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In  the  same  year  he  preached  at  the  Bala  Association.  The 
Rev.  John  EUas  was  on  his  way  there,  but  met  with  an  acci 
dent,  and  was  unable  to  go.  This  event  had  affected  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Jones,  possibly,  and  he  spoke  in  one  of  his  happiest 
moods,  and  with  great  power.  The  Rev.  John  Evans,  New- 
Inn,*  was  appointed  to  preach  with  him ;  but  the  beauty,  the 
eloquence,  the  force  of  the  first  preacher  was  so  over- 
whelming that  he  refused  to  do  anything  after  him ;  and  the 
people  were  dismissed. 

The  year  1832  was  remarkable  in  parts  of  Wales  from  a 
religious  point  of  view.  This  was  the  case  in  Carnarvonshire. 
The  cholera  had  broken  out  in  some  parts  of  England. 
At  that  time  there  were  not  many  papers  to  carry  news ; 
people  had  to  be  satisfied  with  rumours,  which,  though 
having  generally  a  basis  of  truth,  were  yet  exceedingly 
vague.  Rumours  of  cholera  were  thick  in  the  land.  This 
tended  to  impress  men  with  the  solemnity  of  life,  and 
the  overwhelming  responsibilities  which  attached  to  every 
man  in  this  world.  There  was  an  air  of  soberness  and 
earnestness  over  the  people ;  they  did  not  seem  to  be  so 
hard-hearted,  and  it  was  easier  to  preach  to  them  than 
before.  This  terrible  disease  called  them  like  a  trumpet 
from  their  indolence  and  sins  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The 
Government  appointed  March  21,  1832,  as  a  day  of  fasting 
and  humiliation  in  the  face  of  this  terrible  plague.  John 
Jones  himself  was  deeply  stirred  by  these  events ;  and  he 
preached  with  extraordinary  energy  upon  the  subject.  During 
this  year  more  than  two  thousand  members  were  added  to 
the  Church  in  Carnarvonshire,  many  of  them  through  the 
ministry  of  John  Jones. 

In  that  revival  of  religion  things  happened,  undoubtedly, 
which  could  not  be  justified ;  extravagances  appeared  which 
could  not  be  approved;  yet,  taking  it  through  and  through, 
it  proved  a  real  revival  of  religious  life,  for  it  changed 
the  character  of  thousands,  and  made  them  better  men  and 
women. 
*  One  of  the  most  eminent  preachers  in  South  Wales.     See  p.   360. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GREAT   CHANGE    IN    HIS    PREACHING. 

Origin  of  this  change — Sermon  at  the  Bala  Summer  Association,  1835 
— Temperance  Meeting  at  Carnarvon — Sermon  at  Trefin — Another 
at  Trefdraeth — Thomas  John. 

There  were  several  illustrious  orators  at  that  time  in  North 
and  South  Wales.  Though  David  Morris  and  Ebenezer 
Morris,  his  son,  mighty  men  both  of  them,  were  dead; 
and  though  their  splendid  voices  could  be  heard  no  more 
amongst  the  Welsh  hills,  yet  there  were  in  South  Wales 
men  of  very  great  calibre,  such  as  John  Evans,  New  Inn, 
Ebenezer  Richards  and  Thomas  Richards,  two  brothers; 
and  in  North  Wales,  John  Elias,  Henry  Rees,  William 
Roberts,  Amlwch  ;  together  with  many  others  in  North 
and  South.  Nevertheless,  John  Jones,  if  he  did  not 
surpass  them  all,  equalled  the  best  of  them.  It  may  be  -that 
in  his  youth  he  enjoyed  but  few  advantages  of  education. 
Notwithstanding  this,  in  after  years,  he  worked  hard  to  make 
up  for  the  loss,  and  was  admirably  successful.  It  is  true 
enough  that  others  were  better  in  their  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  in  their  acquaintance  with 
history,  the  geography  of  the  earth  and  the  astronomy  of 
the  heavens.  But  in  the  pulpit,  even  at  this  early  period  of 
his  life,  when  only  about  thirty-six  years  old,  he  stood  on  a 
par  with  the  best  preachers  of  the  time,  in  the  holy  fervour 
of  his  spirit,  and  the  Divine  influence  that  followed  him. 

Popular  preachers  are  often  supposed  to  be  superficial. 
Not  so  John  Jones.  He  was  a  thinker.  And  this,  we 
believe,  was  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  his  success.  We 
remember  how  he  closed  his  eyes  in  the  house,  sitting 
amongst  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  his  home  at  Dolyddelen, 
after  having  been  for  hours  before  meditating  and  preaching  at 
the  cataract  in  Nant-y-tylathau."^'  What  did  this  closing  of 
See  page  468. 
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the  eyes  indicate  ?  The  incessant  thought  within.  He  read 
his  Bible  thoroughly,  and  had  not  then  read  much  else.  But 
there  was  within  his  breast  the  continuous  whirl  of  ideas. 
And  thus  in  his  youth,  he  accustomed  himself  to  think  ;  he 
trained  his  mind  to  do  without  the  feelings  that  come 
continuously  from  the  senses — sight,  hearing,  taste,  &c.,  and 
to  work  graspingly  and  strongly  upon  the  words  of  God.  His 
mind  was  a  creative  one,  and  he  gave  it  ample  scope.  We 
have  seen,  ere  this,  many  a  noble  creative  and  poetic  mind 
fumbling  for  ever  with  the  things  around  it,  till,  by  want  of 
exercise,  it  loses  altogether  the  mighty  power  it  possessed. 
Not  so  John  Jones.  These  early  habits  became  ingrained 
into  him,  and  waxed  stronger  and  stronger;  and  they 
continued  in  him  to  the  end  of  life.  A  man's  success  as  a 
preacher  will,  in  the  end,  depend  upon  the  amount  of  strength 
he  has  for  this — the  intensity  of  inner  thought,  the  energizing, 
the  feeling  for  the  infinite  and  holy,  and  the  amount  of  silent 
research  he  makes  into  the  deep  caverns  of  his  own  soul.  Ideas 
ever  take  the  lead  in  human  affairs  ;  they  are  the  fiery  steeds 
that  draw  the  world  after  them  ; — true  of  all  the  advance- 
ments of  science  and  invention;  but  true  in  especial  of 
religion  and  spiritual  things.  The  nearest  point  of  con- 
tact in  this  world  with  God  and  the  other  world  is  man's 
spirit.  Here,  first  of  all,  he  may  expect  to  find  the  Spirit  of 
God,  which  searches  the  deep  things  of  God.  It  is  here  above 
all  he  may  look  for  flashes  of  light  from  heaven.  And  it  is  to 
the  extent  a  man  enters  into  his  own  spirit  with  the  Bible  and 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  he  will  be  able  to  make  his  mark 
upon  the  world. 

John  Jones  had  a  keen  and  broad  intellect,  and  was 
altogether  of  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind.  He  was  a  thinker, 
and  a  deep  one.  He  did  not  know  much  about  the  philo- 
sophies of  the  world,  which  are  often  but  the  toys  of  the 
learned.  Yet  he  was  a  true  religious  philosopher.  He 
philosophized  about  the  plan  of  salvation  :  the  love  of  God 
to  a  lost  world,  the  death  of  Christ  and  His  resurrection, 
and  the  work  of  the  Spirit — these  were  the  great  themes  of 
his  philosophy. 
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It  struck  him  that  the  preaching  of  the  time  was  not  exactly 
what  it  ought  to  be.  It  pained  him  to  see  so  little  effect  often 
following  the  sermons  of  the  day  ;  and  it  dawned  upon  him 
that  there  was  something  wanting.  In  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belonged,  the  chief  Calvinistic  doctrines  were 
preached  by  some  in  their  greatest  bareness.  The  doctrines 
of  election  and  reprobation,  the  total  depravity  of  man,  and 
his  utter  inability  to  do  anything  towards  salvation,  had  great 
prominence  at  that  time.  God's  side  of  the  question  of 
salvation  was  made  most  clear  :  the  love  of  God,  the  death  of 
the  Saviour,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  were  painted  with 
great  vividness  before  the  congregations.  But  the  preachers 
were  inclined  to  forget  the  human  side  of  it.  They  did  not 
remember  that  the  plan  of  redemption  was  through  men,  and 
for  men  ;  and  that  the  Gospel  as  presented  to  us  in  ihe  Bible 
was  the  best  and  only  means  of  arriving  at  the  desired  end — 
the  salvation  of  men  ;  and  that  it  was  specially  adapted  as  an 
instrument  for  that  purpose.  In  the  preaching  of  many 
Calvinists  there  was,  if  there  is  not  yet,  a  terrible  gap  between 
the  Gospel  and  the  sinner.  There  was  a  kind  of  untrodden 
neutral  ground  between  Divine  love  and  man. 

After  hearing  much  of  the  preaching  of  that  time,  Mr. 
Jones  was  strongly  impressed  with  its  insufficiency  and  in- 
effectiveness. During  this  period  he  was  for  about  two  years 
in  great  anxiety  of  mind  concerning  this  subject.  He  lost 
his  sleep  for  many  a  night  pondering  on  the  best  way  of 
bringing  the  truth  before  the  people.  He  studied  the  Bible 
with  redoubled  care  and  diligence,  and  became  fully  con 
vinced  that  the  human  side,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Gospel  was 
far  too  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  preaching  of  the  day.  He 
determined  to  give  greater  prominence  to  this  in  future,  and 
to  cast  the  responsibility  of  damnation  altogether  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  sinner  himself.  His  discourses  brought  the 
love  of  God,  the  death  of  Christ,  heaven  with  all  its  bliss  and 
glory  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  and  made  every  indivi- 
dual man  responsible  for  the  loss  of  them. 

The  first  sermon  in  which  there  were  strong  indications  o: 
this  change  in  his  preaching  was  upon  the  words,  ''  Behold, 
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these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig-tree,  and  find 
none  :  cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ? "  Luke 
xiii.  7.  He  preached  this  sermon  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, on  the  Green  at  Bala,  in  the  Summer  Association  of  the 
year  1834.  In  its  delivery  he  impressed  his  hearers  with  the 
responsibility  which  rested  upon  them  of  bringing  forth  spiri- 
tual fruits  in  proportion  to  their  advantages  and  privileges. 
It  appears,  also,  that  this  was  a  masterly  piece  of  composi- 
tion. Instead  of  bearing  the  old  Puritan  stamp  of  endless 
divisions  and  sub -divisions,  it  was  more  of  a  development 
of  one  great  theme.  In  other  sermons  at  this  period  he  fol- 
lowed the  same  course.  He  was  greatly  encouraged  in  his 
preaching  by  the  eifects  which  he  saw  taking  place  every 
Sunday,  the  addition  of  a  great  number  to  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

This  kind  of  preaching  stirred  the  prejudices  of  many  de- 
fenders of  the  faith.  But  it  was  followed  with  good  effects  on 
the  multitude.  Men  felt  under  his  sermons  that  to  go  to  per- 
dition was  a  terrible  calamity,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  it 
rested  upon  their  own  shoulders.  Every  Sunday  there  were 
some  fresh  candidates  for  membership  where  he  preached. 
His  popularity  with  the  multitude  became  greater  than  ever 
before. 

It  was  in  the  year  1835,  in  the  Association  held  at  Bala, 
that  he  brought  out  these  views  prominently  in  the  public 
hearing  of  his  fellow-ministers.  His  text  was  John  vi.  44  : 
"No  man  can  come  to  Me  except  the  Father  which  hath 
sent  Me  draw  him  :  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last 
day."  During  his  discourse,  he  said  :  "  If  the  Government 
of  England  were  to  send  an  order  to  the  British  Admiral 
to  bring  the  Fleet  home  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  you 
would  not  suppose  that  the  Government  intended  that  the 
Admiral  and  his  men  should  carry  the  ships  home  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  We  all  know  full  well  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  order  would  simply  be  that  the  Admiral 
should  make  the  proper  preparations  ;  that  they  should 
employ  the  proper  means  in  order  to  bring  the  ships  home 
— weigh   the  anchors,   turn    their  prows   towards   the   deep, 
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that  they  should  put  them  in  the  way  of  the  great  forces  of 
nature  :  spread  the  sails,  and  steer  the  vessels  home ;  let  the 
winds  play  upon  them,  and  the  waves  and  the  tides  carry 
them.  Meanwhile,  the  men  on  deck  might  take  it  easy  ;  they 
could  enjoy  themselves,  and  sing  their  native  songs,  while  the 
mighty  elements  co-operated  to  bring  them  home.  In  the  same 
manner,  God  in  the  Gospel  calls  upon  you  to  repent,  to 
believe,  and  to  lead  a  pious  and  godly  life.  But  He  does 
not  mean  that  you  should  do  all  this  of  your  own  individual 
resources.  No ;  He  intends  that  you  should  put  yourselves 
as  you  are  under  the  operation  of  the  mighty  forces  of  the 
Gospel ;  that  you  should  faithfully  employ  the  means  which 
He  has  commanded.  Turn  the  prow  of  thy  little  vessel  to 
the  deep ;  let  it  sail  upon  the  wide  ocean  of  Christ's  Atone- 
ment ;  spread  the  sails,  and  steer  it  on  by  the  guidance  of  the 
Word  of  God.  The  winds  will  blow,  the  mighty  forces  of 
redemption  will  play  upon  thy  vessel ;  the  tides  will  carry  it, 
and  thou  shalt  find  thy  little  bark  one  day  in  the  haven  of 
eternal  rest.  You  have,  my  friends,  something  yourselves  to 
do,  and  it  is  of  no  use  at  all  to  expect  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  while  we  ourselves  neglect  our  duty.  'But 
what  can  I  do  ? '  Canst  thou  not  read  ?  Open  thy  Bible ; 
look  at  it,  read  it ;  bring  thy  mind  into  contact  with  the  great 
saving  forces,  and  wait  for  help  from  above.  'But  I  cannot 
pray.'  Canst  thou  not  try  ?  Canst  thou  not  bend  thy  knee, 
and  put  it  down  on  the  ground  ?  '  But  I  must  pray  from  the 
heart,  and  this  I  cannot  do.'  Wouldst  thou  give  Him  thy 
heart?  Give  Him  thy  body,  give  Him  thy  tongue;  and  if 
thou  canst  not  say  a  word,  there  is  One  up  there  who  can 
open  His  lips  to  intercede  for  thee.  Try  fairly  ;  do  your  best 
for  your  own  salvation.  Do  not,  at  least,  rush  headlong  into 
perdition.  I,  indeed,  have  made  up  my  mind  long  ago  that  I 
shall  not  go  there  so.  If  I  must  go  to  hell  at  all,  I  shall  not 
go  there  straight  along.  No;  I  shall  loiter  a  good  deal  about 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane ;  I  shall  go  many  a  round  about 
the  hill  of  Calvary  ;  I  shall  bend  my  knees  daily  at  the  throne 
of  grace.  I  shall  be  good  enough  for  hell,  if  I  have  to  go 
there,  after  all  these  efforts.     But,  blessed   be  the  name  of 
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God,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  high 
road  to  heaven,  and  that  no  one  ever  went  to  hell  in  that  way, 
and  that  no  one  ever  will." 

This  is  what  is  generally  accepted  at  the  present  day  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  grounds  of  objection  there  could 
be  to  it.  Still  it  met  with  great  opposition  at  the  time,  even 
from  some  of  the  leading  men.  And  very  great  credit  is 
due  to  Mr.  Jones  for  this  insight  which  he  had  into  the  genius 
of  the  Gospel,  and  for  the  originality  and  the  courage  with 
which  he  preached  it. 

The  year  1836  was  a  year  of  Temperance  reformation  in 
Carnarvonshire.  Mr.  Jones  took  an  active  part  in  allthe 
philanthrophic  efforts  of  those  times.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  in  the  first  Temperance  Association  of  North  Wales,  held 
at  Carnarvon,  August,  1837,  three  of  the  great  orators  of 
Wales  met  together  on  the  same  platform.  WiUiam  Williams, 
Wern,  was  the  chairman  of  the  Committees,  John  Elias  the 
chairman  of  the  public  meetings.  Christmas  Evans  dwelt  in 
the  town  at  the  time,  and  he  spoke  enthusiastically  in  one  of 
the  assemblies.  John  Elias  preached  in  the  evening  of  the 
first  day  ;  Williams,  of  Wern,  at  two  o'clock,  the  following 
day.  Mr.  Jones  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  temperance 
in  Carnavonshire :  his  orations  were  masterpieces,  and  sparkling 
with  the  humour  which  he  possessed  in  such  abundance. 

In  the  year  1837,  Mr.  Jones  delivered  a  sermon  of  great 
power  in  Mold,  upon  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  i,  2.  In  1838,  he 
went  to  the  London  Easter  Association.  At  the  close  of 
1840  he  made  another  journey  to  South  Wales.  He  preached 
very  happily  at  Trefin  upon  the  words  :  "But  as  for  me  and 
my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  He  described  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  man  who  enjoys  the  favour  of  God.  He  drew  a 
pathetic  picture  of  such  a  man  in  his  family  : 

"One  of  the  grandest  sights  in  nature  is  to  see  the  father  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  taking  the  loaf,  and  cutting  the  bread 
for  his  little  children  ;  they  with  innocent  eyes  looking  up  to 
him  and  waiting  for  their  share.  Art  can  never  produce  any- 
thing comparable  to  that.  They  have  not  in  London  anything 
that  will  equal  it  in  beauty  and  subHmity.    But,  however  grand 
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that  may  be,  the  scene  which  follows  in  the  godly  man's 
family  is  far  superior  even  to  that.  After  the  wants  of  all 
have  been  satisfied,  and  after  those  healthy  children  have  each 
of  them  said  that  they  want  no  more,  behold  the  father  ! — the 
man  whom  the  Lord  hath  blessed,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
who  is  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  his  house,  and  his 
children  like  olive  plants  round  about  his  table — behold  the 
father  taking  the  old  family  Bible  in  his  hands  !  Hear  him 
reading  the  Word  of  God,  and  giving  unto  his  little  ones  of 
the  bread  of  life.  And  after  that  is  over,  see  how  the  father 
and  the  mother,  and  those  little  ones  with  their  tiny  limbs, 
bend  their  knees  before  their  Father  in  Heaven ;  and  pray 
together  for  God's  mercy ;  and  that  hearth  becomes  another 
holy  of  holies,  consecrated  to  God  for  ever  in  the  minds  of 
the  family.  Perhaps,  before  twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed 
one  of  the  verses  that  were  read  will  yield  strength  and  sup- 
port to  some  member  of  that  family  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death." 

He  delivered  another  effective  discourse  during  the  same 
journey  at  Trefdraeth,  of  which  there  are  still  some  vivid 
recollections.  It  was  in  this  sermon  that  he  described  Time 
as  "  a  small  cloud  appearing  in  the  azure  sky  of  eternity,  and 
showering  down  for  a  while  the  purposes  of  God  Almighty, 
and  then  vanishing  for  ever,  leaving  the  boundless  and  im- 
measurable expanse  of  eternity  again  without  a  speck  as 
before.'' 

The  subject  he  dwelt  upon  ^was  *'  space  to  repent,"  or 
rather,  according  to  the  Welsh  rendering,  "  time  to  repent." 
Another  eminent  Welsh  preacher,  Thomas  John,  speaking  of 
the  same  subject,  said,  "Time  to  repent:  Do  you  see  that 
man  there  with  the  ring  on  his  finger?  It  is  a  gold  ring,  and 
exceedingly  valuable.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  ring  is  not 
in  the  gold  of  which  it  is  made.  Do  you  see  that  glittering 
diamond  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  ring — that  is  what  makes 
it  of  immense  value ;  not  the  gold  around  the  finger, 
but  the  dazzling  diamond  in  the  centre.  Just  so ;  time  is 
valuable  enough — the  months,  the  years  as  they  roll  are  valu- 
able in  themselves  ;  still,   what  makes  them   infinitely   more 
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valuable  is  this  diamond  spot — it  is  a  time  appointed  of  God 
to  repent  in." 

In  returning  from  South  Wales  he  went  through  Dolgelly, 
where  the  Association  was  held.  Here  he  preached  upon 
Phil.  ii.  13. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    BATTLE    OF    DOGMAS    AGAIN. 

Effects   of  contention   about    doctrinal    point- — Tranquillity  ;  additional 
power  in  the  Pulpit — Sermon  at  Llanerchymedd. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Jones  during  these  years  (1830 — 1840) 
had  turned  his  energies  mostly  in  the  direction  of  the  practical 
side  of  the  Gospel.  This  was  owing  to  what  he  considered  the 
defective  preaching  of  the  times.  He  considered  it  a  duty 
and  a  necessity  to  give  greater  prominence  to  this.  But  the 
great  truths  about  the  everlasting  love  of  God,  the  humilia- 
tion and  death  of  Christ,  &c. — were  the  subjects  in  which 
his  soul  delighted.  His  noble  intellect,  his  bold  imagina- 
tion, his  pathetic  spirit  found  in  these  abundant  scope. 
Like  a  great  ship  on  the  high  seas,  far  away  from  the  rocks 
and  the  dangers  of  the  coast,  he  could  spread  his  sails  to 
the  wind,  and  steer  right  on. 

After  some  few  years  of  trouble  in  matters  of  doctrine  in 
the  Connexion  to  which  he  belonged,  and  after  undergoing 
himself  not  a  little  anxiety  and  pain  of  mind,  about  the  year 
1841  things  became  finally  settled. ■**■  There  is  nothing  that 
militates  so  strongly  against  the  religion  of  the  heart  as  con- 
tention about  doctrines.  When  quarrels  and  disputes  arise, 
true  religion  feels  at  once  their  benumbing  influence  ;  and  it 
is  very  little  aggressive  work  that  is  then  done.      In  the  times 

*  For  a  full  account  of  these  times,  see  Dr,  Owen  Thomas's  "  Dadleuon 
Duwinyddol  Cymru,"  in  his  life  of  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  pp.  262-609  ; 
more  especially  538-609. 
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of  the  Reformation  there  was  but  little,  if  any,  real  missionary 
work  done.  The  disputings  of  those  times  were  nevertheless 
a  great  blessing  to  the  world  ;  and  many  a  revival  of  religion 
followed.  Still,  this  was  after  the  din  of  battle  was  over. 
After  the  revival  in  Wales  in  the  times*  of  Rees  Prichard, 
Henry  Wroth,  Walter  Caradoc,  Vavasor  Powel,  William 
Erbury,  and  others,  there  followed  contentions  about  doctrines, 
about  baptism,  church  government,  &c.  The  inevitable  effect 
was  a  great  religious  depression  ;  corruption  and  darkness 
again  spread  over  the  land.  Howel  Harris  and  Daniel 
Rowlands  fell  like  thunderbolts  upon  the  immorality  of 
those  times.  Mighty  effects  followed  their  preaching.  A 
new  connexion,  the  Calvinistic  Methodist,  sprang  up. 
The  preaching  of  Howel  Harris  and  Daniel  Rowlands, 
David  Jones,  Llangan,  and  others  caused  a  great  revival 
throughout  Wales.  But  before  the  end  of  twenty  years  a 
dispute  arose  about  the  preaching  of  Howel  Harris.  It  was 
maintained  that  he  used  expressions  concerning  the  death  of 
Christ  which  were  wrong  and  heretical.  This  little  matter 
caused  great  strife  and  angry  feeling.  And  in  an  Association 
held  at  Llanidloes  in  the  year  1751  a  separation  took  place. 
Howel  Harris  retired  altogether  to  Trefecca.  The  churches 
through  the  land  became  two  parties  :  one  siding  with  Howel 
Harris,  the  other  with  Rowlands.  They  were  called  "the 
"people  of  Rowlands"  and  the  "people  of  Harris."  So 
general  did  it  become,  that  it  threatened  at  the  time  to  ruin 
the  Connexion  altogether;  and  such  would  inevitably  have 
been  the  effect  but  for  a  new  revival  that  broke  out  ten  or 
fifteen  years  later. f  But,  like  wars,  these  contentions  are, 
perhaps,  necessary  now  and  again.  But  we  ought  always  to 
avoid  religious  controversies  just  as  we  ought  to  avoid  war. 
And  the  men  that  become  involved  in  them,  like  David,  the 
King  of  Israel,  become,  to   a   certain   extent,   unfit  for  the 

*  This  was  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Wroth,  Erbury,  Caradoc,  and 
Vavasor  Powel  were  the  first  men,  as  far  as  is  known,  who  travelled  over 
Wales  preaching  the  Gospel.  They  were  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  V.  Powel  often  preached  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  There  was  hardly  a  church  throughout  Wales  in  which 
he  had  not  preached.     He  preached  besides  in  markets  and  fairs. 

t  "  Methodistiaeth  Cymru.''    Vol.  I.,  p.  390. 
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erection  of  the  great  spiritual  temple  of  Christ.  They  can 
only  contribute,  like  David,  a  portion  of  the  gold  and  silver, 
the  wood,  the  iron,  and  the  stones  for  the  building  of  the 
house  of  God.  But  they  cannot  build.  They  are  men  of  war, 
and  there  are  marks  of  blood  upon  their  hands.  So  is  it  ever 
the  case.  Now,  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Wales  is  enjoying  a 
time  of  comparative  peace  after  many  religious  wars,  so  to 
speak.  ^ 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  religious 
bodies  in  Wales,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Presbyterians, 
the  Independents,  and  the  Baptists,  were  all  of  them  Cal- 
vinistic.  As  far  as  is  known,  there  was  in  that  age  only  one 
man  who  cherished  Arminian  views;  and  he  was  Henry 
Gregory,  a  Baptist  minister  of  marked  piety  in  Radnorshire. 
After  the  opening  of  that  century  some  Presbyterian  churches 
imbibed  the  same  ideas.  The  great  Arminian  controversy, 
commencing  about  1729,  raged  for  many  years  in  Wales  with 
blighting  and  withering  effects.  However,  by  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  considerable  religious  tran- 
quillity ;  and  the  various  churches  of  the  land  assumed  a 
bright  and  prosperous  appearance.  Differences  seemed  to 
have  vanished,  and  the  various  bodies  laboured  harmoniously 
together  against  the  common  enemy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Wesleyanism 
came  to  Wales.  John  Wesley  had  been  in  the  Principality  many 
years  before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  had,  with  his 
praiseworthy  and  indefatigable  efforts,  estabUshed  several 
small  societies  in  the  English-speaking  districts  of  Glamorgan- 
shire and  Pembrokeshire.  But  in  the  first  years  of  this 
century  a  successful  effort  was  made  to  establish  Wesleyan 
Methodism  in  the  Welsh-speaking  districts.  After  this,  great, 
and  probably  undue,  prominence  was  given  to  the  preaching 
of  Arminian  views ;  and  they  also  caricatured  some  of  the 
Calvinistic  views.  The  consequence  was  that  a  great  contro- 
versy which  lasted  for  years  was  now  fairly  started.  It  pre- 
vailed in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  Press  for  the  next  thirty  years. 

*  It  is  only  during  the  last  80  years  that  the  Church  of  God  has  become 
truly  missionary  ;  and  during  this  time  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
200  millions  over  the  globe. 
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In  addition  to  this  there  arose  several  important  differences 
between  the  Calvinists  themselves,  some  of  them  embracing 
narrower,  others  broader  views.  There  sprang  up  also  certain 
differences  amongst  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  which  differ- 
ences were  finally  settled  after  the  meeting  at  Mold  referred  to 
below. 

In  a  General  Assembly  of  delegates  from  North  and  South 
Wales,  held  at  Llanidloes,  in  the  end  of  July,  1840,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  have  a 
special  meeting  of  inquiry  into  the  various  rumours  that  were 
afloat  about  departures  from  orthordox  doctrines,  and  into 
some  charges  that  were  made  against  preachers  in  Flintshire. 
That  meeting  was  held  in  March,  1841.  The  inquiry  was 
prosecuted  with  caution  and  care.  The  result  was  that  all  the 
accusations  fell  to  the  ground ;  those  who  made  them  failed  to 
substantiate  a  single  charge.  John  Jones  and  Henry  Rees 
were  members  of  this  committee  of  inquiry.  John  Elias  was 
unable  to  attend,  owing  to  the  illness,  from  which  in  a  few 
months  he  died.     The  result  was  peace. 

Mr.  John  Jones  also  was  to  some  extent  affected  by  this 
spirit  of  contention.  And  it  had  some  deteriorating  influence 
upon  his  preaching  for  a  time.  After  these  matters  were  settled 
his  mind  became  at  ease,  and  his  spirit  was  greatly  refreshed. 
He  started  off  with  new  impulses  and  new  ideas  of  consecra- 
tion to  the  work  of  God.  And  the  storm  that  was  threatening 
to  arise,  and  had  partly  arisen,  having  now  abated,  his  mind 
fell  back  upon  the  Divine  side  of  the  Gospel  and  the  glorious 
themes  with  which  his  soul  felt  so  much  ravished  and 
enchanted. 

His  preaching  gained  additional  strength,  and  became  more 
majestic.  Let  us  hear  him  for  a  moment  in  the  Association  at 
Lanerchymedd,  held  June  13  and  14,  1844.  Mr.  Jones 
preaches  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Rees  Phillips, 
Llandovery,  being  before  him.  The  latter's  text  is  2  Tim.  ii.  8: 
"  Remember  that  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  seed  of  David,  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  according  to  my  gospel.''  But  he  is  not  able 
to  make  any  impression  upon  the  people.  The  preaching 
takes  place  in  an  open  field,  and  the  congregation  is  a  very 
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large  one.  But  the  day  is  exceedingly  sultry,  and  a  heavy  fog 
covers  all  the  land  ;  and  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring. 
There  is  felt  to  be  a  great  deadness  over  the  service.  He  sits 
down.  John  Jones  comes  to  the  front,  square  shouldered, 
strongly  built,  with  fine  face  and  ruddy  countenance.  He  also 
feels  the  heavy  pall  of  darkness  that  rests  upon  the  field.  Never- 
theless, after  giving  out  a  hymn,  he  takes  his  text,  Heb.  vi.  18, 
19,  "  That  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it  was  impossible 
for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation,  who  have 
fled  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us  :  Which 
hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  sted- 
fast,  and  which  entereth  into  that  within  the  veil."  His  voice  is 
very  deep  and  low,  and  the  people  press  closer  together  in 
order  to  hear  him.  Though  the  preaching  has  hitherto  been 
disappointing  enough,  yet  they  have  still  a  hope  that  it  may 
turn  out  better  with  the  great  orator  of  Talsarn.  But  as  he 
goes  on  this  hope  soon  vanishes  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  he  also  is 
affected  by  the  heaviness  of  the  weather.  He  proceeds  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  without  fixing  the  attention  of  any.  Another 
quarter  of  an  hour  goes,  and  there  is  no  change.  The  people 
are  beginning  to  get  tired.  Most  of  them  are  on  foot  in  the 
middle  of  the  field,  and  to  stand  there  as  a  question  of  duty, 
and  with  no  attraction  of  any  kind,  on  such  a  day  as  this,  is 
difficult  indeed.  Another  quarter  of  ^an  hour  passes  just  like 
the  rest.  During  this  quarter  of  an  hour  one  might  see  a 
friend  here  and  there  whispering  to  another,  "A  heavy 
service!"  "A  dead  sermon!"  But — stop!  Did  you  see 
that  sudden  move  quite  through  the  body  of  the  preacher  ? 
And  look — the  face  of  the  multitude  begins  to  stir,  as  the 
yellow  corn  under  the  light  breeze.  What  is  it  ?  What  was 
that  ?  Look  at  the  eyes  of  the  people,  how  they  open  with 
one  glare  towards  the  desk.  The  eye  of  the  preacher  flashes 
with  a  new  fire.  He  lifts  up  his  arm,  and  his  voice  sounds 
triumphantly  over  the  field ;  and  it  mounts  like  a  rocket  till 
it  comes  to  the  end  of  the  sentence —  We  have  the  oath  still 
behind — it  ascends  beautifully  and  melodiously,  and  falls 
most  sweetly  upon  the  ear's  of  the  multitude  :  "  We  have  the 
oath  still  behind.  Why  did  God  add  His  oath  to  His  promise  ? 
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Did  He  ever  promise  without  fulfilling  ?  Was  there  any  need 
of  the  oath  to  strengthen  the  promise  ?  Could  the  promise  not 
stand  upon  its  own  merits  ?  No,  indeed,  there  was  no  need ; 
only  for  those  terrible  doubts  that  rise  in  thy  stubborn  heart ; 
and  that  an  oath  for  confirmation  is  to  thee  an  end  of  all  strife. 
This  is  our  comfort  and  consolation  in  facing  a  large  multitude 
on  a  sultry  day  like  this — *  I  have  sworn  by  Myself,'  saith  the 
Lord.  By  whom  ?  '  By  Myself.'  By  one  of  the  angels  ? 
*  No ;  Gabriel  would  have  been  but  a  moth  to  swear  by  in  the 
redemption  of  man. '  By  one  of  the  hills,  then  ?  'No;  the 
hills  shall  be  removed.'  By  one  of  the  mighty  mountains, 
then?  'No;  Snowdon  and  Siabod  ere  long  shall  be  seen 
skipping  like  rams,  and  tumbling  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.' 
By  whom,  then  ?  '  By  Myself  He  could  find  no  one  greater, 
and  then  He  swore  by  Himself" 

Thus  he  went  on  with  rushing  eloquence,  till  the 
people,  some  of  them,  swooned  before  him,  and  many 
shouted  till  he  could  not  get  on  for  the  interruption.  When 
a  pause  came,  he  went  on  again,  and  said,  "  I  have  sworn  by 
My  holiness.  His  holiness  is  pledged.  I  have  sworn  by  My 
great  name.  His  glorious  name  is  pledged.  *  The  Lord  hath 
sworn  by  His  right  hand.'  His  almighty  power  is  pledged. 
Enough,  then,  for  ever  : 

'*  The  Lord  our  God,  with  His  right  hand 
Who  heaven  and  earth  created.*'  * 

In  repeating  these  two  lines,  his  voice  rends  the  air.  In 
glowing  colours  after  this  he  paints  before  the  people  the 
strength  of  the  refuge  they  have  to  flee  to.  The  effect  is  like 
the  rushing  of  a  storm.  People  fall  down,  many  weep,  many 
sob  aloud,  many  shout,  many  sing.  The  victory  is  complete. 
The  deadness  of  the  congregation,  the  sultriness  of  the 
weather,  and  all  other  hindrances,  have  been  completely 
overcome.  And  all  as  sudden  as  the  fall  of  an  avalanche,  or 
the  crash  of  a  thunderbolt. 

*  "  Yr  Arglwydd  a'i  ddeheulaw  gref, 
Hwn  a  wnaeth  nef  a  daear." 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

SERMON    AT    FESTINIOG  ON    PSALM    XXXVI.     7. 

Description  of  Festiniog— The  Mercy  of  God— Its  illimitable  resources 
— Tenderness  and  care— Account  of  the  effect  of  the  sermon  by  Rev. 
R.  Parry,   Festiniog— Going  to  the  afternoon  sermon. 

In  the  month  of  October  in  the  same  year  (1844),  there  was 
an  Association  held  at  Festiniog.  Many  Englishmen  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality.  It  is  in  the  northwestern  parts  of 
Merionethshire.  The  region  is  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  and 
those  of  a  most  bare  and  rugged  kind.  The  district  is  often 
covered  with  clouds,  and  the  rain  comes  down  in  torrents.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  rainy  spots  in  Wales.  But  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  it  is  very  beautiful.  To  walk  from  Dolyddelen, 
up  the  river  Lledr,  and  over  the  mountain  to  Blaenau,  and 
then  on  to  Festiniog,  towards  Trawsfynydd  and  Dolgelly  is 
most  delightful.  You  come  to  the  top  of  the  Pass,  called  the 
Baltic,*  and  you  see  around  nothing  but  the  everlasting 
mountains,  clothed  as  ever  in  the  silence  of  remote  ages. 
Then  you  go  down  towards  Blaenau  Festiniog,  where  the 
houses  begin  to  appear  like  tiny  white  specks  on  the  mountain 
side.  And  as  you  come  down  the  pass,  you  see  the  slate 
quarries,  where  men  have  been  for  years  digging  out  the 
treasures  of  the  earth.  And  as  you  go  on,  you  see  a 
deep  and  wide  chasm  in  the  mountains  opening  towards 
Cardigan  Bay.f  This  is  the  valley  of  Maentwrog,  with 
the  river  Dwyryd  winding  through  towards  Portmadoc. 
As  you  proceed  along  the  road  towards  Festiniog,  for  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles,  you  now  find  houses  on  every 
side  almost  all  the  way.  The  place  is  thickly  populated; 
it  was  not  so  much  so  at  the  time  we  are  referring  to.     The 

*  An  inn  on  the  spot. 

t  One  of  the  most  enjoyable  things  in  the  way  of  scenery  that  can  be 
experienced  is  to  go  from  Festiniog  by  Narrow  Gauge  Railway  towards 
Portmadoc,  and  sit  in  an  open  carriage,  and  find  yourself  winding  amon? 
the  hills,  until  you  see  through  the  trees  at  last  Cardigan  Bay  and 
Harlech  castle  looming  darkly  in  the  distance. 
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quarry  people  in  Wales  are  generally  very  intelligent.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  common  people  are  charmed  and  delighted 
with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  to  a  great  extent  their 
special  attraction.  How  far  it  arises  from  really  spiritual 
motives  we  cannot  say.  Yet,  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact. 
But  the  quarrymen  are  generally  more  conspicuous  in  this  than 
any  other  class ;  and,  without  any  exaggeration,  we  may  say 
that  they  have  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  Association  now  under  our  notice,  there  were  preach- 
ing services  held  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  October  2,  and 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  October  3.  The 
weather  was  not  very  favourable,  and  the  services  the  previous 
evening,  and  the  morning  of  this  day,  were  held  in  the  chapel. 
But  it  was  intended,  if  the  weather  permitted,  to  hold  the  ten 
o'clock  service  out  in  the  open  field.  Heavy  showers,  how- 
ever, upset  these  arrangements ;  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  services  would  be  held  in  the  three  chapels  at  the  same 
time — the  Independent,  the  Wesleyan,  and  the  Methodist. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Jones,  Llanllechid,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Jones  were  published  to  preach  in  the  Methodist  Chapel. 
The  text  of  Mr.  Jones  was  Psalm  xxxvi.  7  :  "How  excellent  is 
Thy  loving  kindness,  O  God  !  therefore  the  children  of  men 
put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings."  In  the  Welsh 
version  we  have  for  loving  kindness^  trugaredd,  the  English 
equivalent  of  which  is  Mercy.  The  subject  of  the  sermon  was 
"  The  immeasureable  value  of  the  Mercy  of  God.''  The  preacher 
seemed  to  be  most  self-possessed,  as  if  he  felt  within  himself 
that  morning  a  flowing  fountain,  perennial  and  lasting,  of  ideas 
and  thoughts,  arranging  themselves  readily  in  the  most  appro- 
priate illustrations,  and  the  most  suitable  words  and  sentences 
for  the  occasion.  He  moved  on  coolly,  deliberately,  in  the 
first  part  of  his  sermon,  preparing  the  way  skilfully  for  the 
thoughts  which  were  to  follow. 

"  The  Mercy  of  God,"  he  said,  "  is  exceedingly  happy  here, 
inasmuch  as  she  has  the  boundless  riches  of  God  at  her  com-j 
mand :  all  the  Divine  attributes,  omniscience,  almighty  power, 
and  all  God's  unsearchable  and  inexhaustible  treasures.     You] 
often  come  in  this  world  to  the  limits  of  human  pity.     That  is 
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strong  indeed ;  yet,  it  soon  comes  to  nought  for  want  of  power. 
What  would  the  mother  not  have  done  for  her  child  in  the 
pains  and  pangs  of  death  ?  If  she  could  extinguish  the  sun 
to  save  the  life  of  her  child,  I  Would  not  guarantee  its  light 
a  moment  more  for  the  world.  Alas,  poor  thing,  she  can  do 
nothing  but  look  through  her  tears  at  the  pains  and  struggles 
of  her  dear  child  in  the  hands  of  death.  But,  as  to  the  Mercy 
of  God,  she  goeth  forth  triumphantly  equipped  with  all  the 
power  of  omnipotence  to  help  her  dear  ones. 

"  And,  again,  Mercy  has  all  the  watchfulness  of  omniscience 
to  see  that  no  wrong  is  ever  done  to  the  objects  of  her  care. 
When  I  look  at  some  things  in  my  Bible,  I  am  almost  inclined 
to  think  that  she  felt  jealous  at  times  of  the  Justice  of  God, 
and  that  she  keenly  watched  His  movements,  for  fear  He 
might  injure  some  of  her  children.  I  fancy  that  when  He 
started  anywhere  in  the  direction  of  this  little  world,  she 
would  always  be  somewhere  at  His  heels.  And  often,  I 
fancy,  would  she  slip  before  Him,  and  hide  her  dear  ones 
from  the  arrows  of  His  vengeance.  One  day,  I  see  Justice 
preparing  himself  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  world,  by 
bringing  a  deluge  of  desolation  upon  its  inhabitants.  But 
I  see,  at  the  same  time,  Mercy,  in  her  beautiful  robes, 
rushing  quickly  in  advance,  and  hiding  Noah  and  his  family 
in  the  Ark.  I  see  Justice,  on  another  day,  getting  ready  to 
start  out,  arming  himself  with  fire,  brimstone,  and  thunder- 
bolts, in  order  to  destroy  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  because  of  the  cry  of  their  sins  and  the 
iniquity  of  the  people.  *  Oh  ! '  says  Mercy,  *  and  I  have 
also  a  few  there ; '  and  quickly  she  wings  her  flight,  and 
saves  Lot  and  his  family.  On  another,  greater  day,  Justice 
arrays  Himself  in  more  glory  and  majesty  than  usual.  He 
prepares  to  appear  on  Mount  Sinai.  And  Mercy  sees  Him 
going,  and  murmurs — '  He  is  starting  on  a  mighty  errand 
to-day,  and  vengeance  is  in  His  heart,'  Justice  goes,  but 
Mercy  follows.  *  It  is  my  day  to-day,'  says  Justice  ;  •  thou 
must  stay  at  home,  Mercy. '  '  No,  no ;  I  must  come  with 
thee,'  she  replies,  '  for  fear  thou  slay  them  all.'  '  I  am  not 
going  to  destroy,  but  to  proclaim  my  rights.     Thou,  Mercy, 
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canst  not  say  a  word  to-day.'  Justice  arrived  on  Sinai,  and 
a  dark  cloud  fell  upon  it ;  the  lightning  flashed,  and 
the  thunder  rolled,  the  earth  quaked,  and  the  mountain 
burned  with  fire,  and  there  was  blackness  and  darkness  and 
tempest.  And  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  was  heard  exceeding 
loud ;  and  Justice  proclaimed  the  eternal  law.  The  people 
were  afraid,  and  so  terrible  was  the  sight,  that  Moses  said,  '  I 
exceedingly  fear  and  quake.'  Nevertheless,  I  see  Mercy  in  the 
background  ;  midst  the  blackness  of  the  clouds,  I  see  her  fair 
form.  She  is  in  an  expectant  attitude,  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  in  a  single  word.  The  eloquence  of  Divine 
Justice  rushes  on  unbroken  ;  she  eagerly  watches  for  a  pause, 
that  she  may  introduce  a  mere  word.  And  while  Justice  at 
one  point  was  just  taking  his  breath  on  the  mountain,  the 
voice  of  Mercy  was  heard  clear  and  far,  saying,  '  And  showing 
mercy  unto  thousands  of  those  that  love  Me.' 

"  O  heavenly  cherub,  guide  me ;  O  angel  of  God,  lead  me  ; 
O  Saviour  of  men,  stand  by  me ;  O  Gabriel,  lend  me  thy 
genius  to  declare  the  Mercy  of  my  God  !  Why  ?  Because 
Mercy  is  my  dear  mother ;  on  her  care  was  I  cast  from  the 
womb  ;  her  arms  embraced  me,  her  tender  hands  fondled  me 
when  I  was  a  little  babe  ;  on  her  breasts  I  hung,  and  on  her 
knees  was  I  dandled,  when  I  was  a  simple  child.  In  the  days 
of  my  youth  her  eyes  watched  over  me;  when  the  storms 
beat  upon  me,  she  delivered  my  life ;  through  the  dark  and 
dreadful  wilderness  of  this  world,  she  has  guided  me,  and 
taken  me  under  the  shadow  of  her  wings.  It  is  from  her  also 
that  I  expect  everything  in  the  future,  from  this  to  the  end  of 
life.  And  it  is  into  her  hands  I  wish  to  throw  myself  for 
eternity.  Eternity  !  eternity  !  I  know  thee  not ;  I  understand 
nothing  of  thee  as  yet.  A  short  while  and  I  shall  be  one  of 
thy  inhabitants.  But,  whatever  thou  art,  I  shall  venture  into 
thy  darkness  in  the  arms  of  Mercy.  And  it  is  at  her 
bounteous  table  I  hope  to  feast  for  evermore.  How  excellent 
is  Thy  lovingkindness,  O  God!  therefore,  the  children  of 
men  put  their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings.* 

*  This  part  of  the  sermon  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  James  Jarrett, 
Plymouth,  Pa.,  U.S.  America;  the  rest  is  a  free  translation  from 
"  Biography  of  J.  Jones."     By  Dr.  O.  Thomas,  Liverpool. 
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"  Often  do  we  find  in  this  world  a  rich  man  with  a  generous 
heart,  who  is  ready  to  do  everything  for  those  he  loves ;  ready 
to  sacrifice  the  world  and  all  its  wealth  and  glory  for  the  sake 
of  his  dear  ones.  But,  so  infinite  and  boundless  is  the  mercy 
of  God,  that  heaven  itself  had  to  part  with  the  Son,  in  order 
that  Mercy  might  be  enabled  to  give  peace  and  everlasting 
life  to  her  subjects." 

And  when  the  preacher,  with  his  rich  volume  of  voice, 
sounded  the  word  Son  in  tones  of  most  sublime  pathos, 
the  congregation  responded  with  a  sound  of  joy,  till  the 
preacher  could  not  be  heard  for  a  while.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Parry,  Festiniog,.  says,  "I  was  on  the  pulpit  steps,  and  could 
see  everything  distinctly  ;  and  in  the  whole  of  my  life  I  never 
witnessed  such  a  scene ;  nor  do  I  hope  to  see  such  a  sight 
again.  When  he  said  that  heaven  itself  should  be  emptied  of 
the  only  begotten  Son  before  anything  should  be  wanting  to 
ensure  the  salvation  of  the  sinner,  something  fell  that  moment 
upon  the  whole  congregation  which  is  altogether  indescribable. 
The  whole  multitude  with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunderclap 
gave  one  general  cry.  Their  pent-up  feelings  burst  forth — 
they  shouted,  they  wept,  they  loudly  rejoiced.  And  the  effects 
of  this  sermon  did  not  pass  away  in  the  chapel,  but  was  seen 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  For  years  after  many  joined  the 
churches,  and  they  attributed  the  turning  point  in  theix  lives 
to  that  sermon." 

In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  Mr.  Jones  was  to  preach  again. 
And,  as  the  weather  was  a  little  better,  they  were  going  to  hold 
that  service  in  the  open  field.  Mr.  William  Havard  preached 
first ;  but  before  he  finished  the  rain  came  again.  After  he  sat 
down  a  man  came  to  the  front  of  the  stage  to  announce  that 
Mr.  John  Jones  would  preach  in  the  chapel,  because  of  the 
rain.  There  were  some  thousands  of  people  on  the  field.  As 
soon  as  they  heard  that  Mr.  Jones  was  to  be  in  the  chapel, 
they  started  off  with  one  great  rush.  Eye-witnesses  say  they 
never  saw  anything  of  the  kind  before.  One  man  that  saw 
many  a  time  the  rush  into  the  theatres,  and  into  the  great 
meetings  held  in  London  and  other  large  cities,  testifies  that 
they  were  nothing  compared   with  this  :    umbrellas    thrown 
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away,  hats  flying  in  the  air,  men  falling  down,  others  passing 
over  them ;  in  the  chapel,  a  great  hurly-burly,  doors  slam- 
ming, dresses  rending,  windows  breaking,  &c.  Mr.  Jones 
preached  here  again  with  great  unction  ;  but,  as  might  very 
naturally  be  expected,  not  with  the  tremendous  power  he  had 
in  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OTHER   PREACHING   JOURNEYS   TO   SOUTH   WALES. 

Sermon  on  2  Tim.  i.  12,  at  Beddgelert — Association  at  Carmarthen,  and 
Sermon  on  the  Loss  of  the  Soul — Serm.on  on  the  Parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins. 

In  the  year  1846  he  made  a  journey  of  several  weeks  through 
Brecknock,  Monmouth,  Glamorgan,  and  Carmarthenshire. 
Though  it  appears  that  he  did  not  preach  with  so  much  light 
and  fervour  as  usual  during  this  tour,  yet,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  he  had  services  of  wonderful  power  ;  one  was  at 
Tredegar,  where  the  vast  congregation  of  about  6,000  people 
were  completely  subdued  by  his  tender  pathos ;  another  was 
at  Merthyr  Tydvil,  where  he  preached  the  same  sermon  that  he 
had  on  that  great  occasion  at  Festiniog.  At  Cardiff,  it  appears, 
the  service  all  through  was  a  hard  one ;  after  he  sat  down  his 
friend,  Rev.  Robert  Hughes,  Uwchlaw'r-ifynon,  who  had 
preached  before  him,  said,  '*  It  was  rather  hard  here  to-night  ?  " 
"  Hard,"  was  the  reply,  "  there  is  a  demon  of  hardness  in  this 
place  that  Mr.  Rees  could  make  nothing  of  when  he  was  here 
the  beginning  of  summer  ;  if  any  man  could  have  overcome  it 
he  could.  It  is  out  of  all  reason  to  send  a  man  to  preach  to 
such  a  place  as  this. " 

He  was  preaching  at  Talgarth,  near  Trevecca  College.  The 
Principal  of  the  College  and  the  students  had  come  to  hear 
the  great  preacher  from  North  Wales.  As  Mr.  Jones  went  on 
in  his  discourse,  he  playfully  referred  to  the  professor  and 
students  who  were  present.     He  said,  "  If  my  friend  and  I  are 
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somewhat  loose  in  our  sermons  to-night,  you  will  pass  it  by,  I 
have  no  doubt;  if  we  do  not  keep  to  any  rules  of  composi- 
tion, and  ■  if  we  wander  a  little,  you  will  know  how  to  pardon 
it,  I  am  sure.  And  it  is  my  habit,  sometimes,  on  a  sudden,  to 
pray  to  God  in  the  middle  of  my  discourse,  when  I  feel  so 
incUned.  But  my  learned  friends  here  will  give  me  their 
indulgence,  for  I  have  not  been  trained  as  you  are."  There 
was  an  old  man  sitting  under  the  pulpit,  who,  when  he  heard 
these  remarks,  really  thought  that  Mr.  Jones  was  afraid  of  his 
learned  audience,  and  he  stood  up,  looking  towards  the 
preacher,,  and  said  in  great  sympathy,  "  Go  on,"  Mr.  Jones, 
bach  ;  go  on ;  you  are  better  than  ten  thousand  of  them,  with 
all  their  learning." 

In  the  year  1847  Mir.  Jones  made  another  preaching  tour 
through  South  Wales,  in  the  company  of  the  Rev.  John 
Jones,  Bryn'rodyn,  Carnarvonshire,  who  is  now  living.*  There 
were  no  railways  then  through  the  country  as  now.  Each 
had  to  take  a  horse,  and  carry  with  him  what  he  wanted 
on  the  way.  They  started  on  this  journey  on  Wednesday, 
June  30,  1847.  The  first  service  was  held  at  Peniel,  near 
Beddgelert,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  place  was 
just  by  his  (Mr.  Jones')  home ;  and  he  did  not  want  to  preach 
here ;  but,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  friends,  he  did  so.  It  was 
a  most  happy  service,  and  is  remembered  to  the  present  day 
by  many.     His  text  was  2  Tim.  i.  1 2.     At  the  close  he  said  : 

"  We  know  not  what  is  to  meet  us  from  this  to  the  end  of 

life's  journey,  but  we  know  who  is  able  to  save.     I  know  not 

what  troubles  and  sorrows  may  come  to  my  lot  ;  I  know  not 

what  their  nature  may  be ;  I  know  not  how  long  they  may  last, 

nor  what  my  feelings  may  be  when  I  suffer  them ;  but  I  know 

who  is  able   to  save.      I  know  not  where  I  may  die,  whether 

on  the  lonely  mountain  when  returning  from   some  distant 

journey,  or  far  away  from  home  amongst  strangers,  or  whether 

I  shall  be  allowed  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  with  my 

wife  and  children  standing  round  my  bed — I  do  not  know. 

But  I  know  who  will  abide  with  me  when  all  men  are  leaving 

*  Mr.  Jones  has  written  some  account  of  this  tour  through  South 
Walesj  from  which  we  take  the  following  facts.  See  Dr.  Thomas's 
"  Biography  of  John  Jones,"  pp.  653-658. 
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me,  who  is  able  '  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come 
unto  God  by  Him.'  "  There  were  at  Peniel  at  that  time  several 
old  men,  who  had  turned  to  Christ  in  the  revival  which  com- 
menced at  Beddgelert  in  181 8,  and  from  thence  spread  all 
round.  Their  appearance  in  the  seats  just  around  the  pulpit 
was  very  imposing.  They  were  all  strong  and  stalwart. 
When  Mr.  Jones  was  preaching  this  afternoon  their  feelings 
were  worked  up  higher  and  higher  by  every  period  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  sermon  they  could  be  seen  gradually 
lifting  up  their  hands  until  Mr.  Jones  came  to  the  end  of  his 
sentence,  and  then  bursting  out  with  the  words,"  Blessed  be 
God!"     "Amen!"     "Amen!" 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  he  preached  at  Festiniog.  From 
thence  they  went  through  Trawsfynydd,  Dolgelly,  and 
Machynlleth  to  South  Wales. 

There  was  an  Association  at  Carmarthen,  July  7  and  8  this 
year.  It  was  a  great  day  in  the  town.  Mr.  Jones  had 
been  preaching  on  the  way  there,  and  had  been  very  success- 
ful. The  people  were  following  him  from  place  to  place  in 
hundreds.  At  some  chapels  on  the  way  he  had  spoken 
with  overpowering  effect,  especially  so  at  Cardigan.  And, 
having  heard  him,  or  having  heard  of  him,  there  were 
thousands  of  people  in  the  Association.  There  were  other 
ministers  there,  but  no  one  was  talked  of  but  John  Jones. 
Ministers  from  other  denominations  had  come  there  in  great 
numbers  in  order  to  hear  him.  Mr.  Jones's  text  was  Mat. 
xvi.  26  :  "  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  "  His  subject  was — That  for 
a  man  to  lose  his  soul  is  the  greatest  loss  possible.  He 
described  the  worth  of  a  human  soul.  In  order  to  show 
this,  he  gave  a  vivid  and  beautiful  description  of  the  human 
body.  "  And  if,"  said  he,  "  the  dwelling  in  which  it  is  to 
reside  for  a  short  time  is  so  beautiful,  what  must  the  occupant 
be  ?  But  why  do  I  try  any  more  to  show  the  worth  and 
glory  of  the  soul  ?  Go  to  Calvary,  and  look  at  the  atonement 
made  for  it  by  the  Son  of  God. 

"  The  loss  of  the  soul  is  a  great  loss,  because  there  will  be 
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only  one  to  bear  it.  Very  great  losses  happen  in  this 
world;  but  there  is,  often  enough,  a  company  of  people  to 
bear  them.  But  oh,  my  soul !  if  thou  art  lost,  that  terrible 
calamity  will  fall  upon  thine  own  shoulders.  There  will  not 
be  a  single  devil,  or  a  condemned  spirit  that  will  be  ready  to 
share  the  burden  with  thee,  for  they  also  will  be  in  the  same 
woeful  condition."  Then  he  breathed  a  short  prayer,  "  O 
Lord,  show  unto  this  people  the  danger  of  losing  their  im- 
mortal souls." 

He  goes  on  again  :  "  To  lose  the  soul  is  a  terrible  loss, 
because  it  arises  from  neglect  and  cardessness.  A  woman 
sitting  by  the  fire  at  night,  with  her  little  child  on  her  knee, 
drops  asleep ;  while  she  sleeps,  the  child  falls  into  the 
fire,  and  receives  mortal  injuries.  The  woman  raves  and 
pulls  her  hair  in  her  madness.  Why  ?  Because  the  child 
perished  by  her  own  neglect.  Twenty  years  after  she  remem- 
bers it  with  a  pang,  and  can  never  forgive  herself.  But  what 
is  that  to  this  ?  Ow  !  Ow  !  my  brethren,  what  a  dire  calamity 
to  lose  the  soul  from  sheer  neglect ! " 

Every  eye  in  the  place  is  fixed  upon  the  preacher ;  the 
tears  trickle  down  many  a  cheek  :  the  congregation  seems  to 
be  absorbed  with  dread  interest  in  one  great  theme — the  loss 
of  the  soul.  Every  man  is  anxious  for  his  own  soul,  and 
directs  a  prayer  to  heaven  that  he  may  never  meet  such  a 
dread  disaster.  Then  comes  a  change  over  the  preacher  ;  the 
solemn  gloom  passes  away  from  his  countenance,  and  his  face 
gleams  with  a  new  delight.  He  lifts  his  voice,  and  sounds 
melodiously  the  words  :  "There  is  a  possibility  of  saving  the 
soul."  The  people  gladly  respond,  "  Blessed  be  God!"  He 
lifts  up  his  voice  again  to  a  higher  pitch  still,  and  sounds  the 
same  sweet  words  :  "  There  is  a  possibility  of  saving  the  soul." 
The  congregation  then  broke  out  without  any  more  restraint 
to  praise  God  for  His  mercy  and  goodness. 

He  was  preaching  this  same  sermon  at  Aberdovey  on  his 
return..  Here  he  made  use  of  another  illustration:  "The 
mother  is  gone  out  of  the  house,  leaving  her  little  daughter 
there  ;  while  she  is  absent,  the  house  takes  fire,  and  the  little 
girl  is  burnt  to  death.      The  mother  returns  and  finds  the 
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house  on  fire,  and  her  daughter  dead.  She  exclaims,  "  Oh,  that 
I  had  taken  her  out  with  me  !  Oh,  that  I  had  left  her  under 
the  care  of  my  neighbours  !  Oh,  that  I  had  not  neglected  my 
dear  child ! "  Then  he  said,  "  What  is  the  loss  of  a  house  or 
a  child  to  the  loss  of  an  immortal  soul !  "  While  he  said  so 
a  woman  that  had  lately  met  with  an  accident  similar  to  the 
above  gave  a  sudden  cry  of  despair.  The  voice  of  the 
preacher  and  the  wail  of  the  woman  together,  had  a 
strange  effect  upon  the  people,  so  that  many  sobbed  and 
wept. 

On  Sunday,  July  i8,  the  second  after  the  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Jones  preached  again  at  Carmarthen.  His  com- 
rade referred  to  above  testifies  that  he  never  in  his  life 
witnessed  anything  so  overwhelming  as  the  effects  of  his 
sermon  on  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  :  "And  at  midnight 
there  was  a  cry  made.  Yes,  the  intellect  of  the  man  that  day 
will  utter  a  '  cry,'  his  consciousness  of  danger  will  utter 
a  '  cry,'  the  coming  of  the  Doctor  into  the  house  will 
utter  a  'cry,'  his  awakened  conscience  will  utter  a  'cry.' 
The  Judge  Himself  will  utter  a  'cry.'"  While  Mr.  Jones 
made  these  remarks  a  solemnity  and  dread  came  over  the 
people,  till  the  chapel  was  full  of  sobbing,  sighing,  and  weeping. 
But  when  the  climax  of  dread  had  been  reached,  with  beau- 
tiful voice  he  said  :  "  My  friends,  the  hand  that  was  pierced 
is  here  to-night,  offering  unto  you  the  wedding-ring ;  Christ 
is  wilhng  to  be  yours  in  that  day  if  you  receive  Him  now." 
After  the  sermon  was  over,  the  two  preachers  went  to  stay 
for  the  night  to  the  house  of  a  certain  Mr.  Harris.  While 
they  were  at  the  table,  they  heard  great  sobbing  and  weeping 
in  one  of  the  rooms  overhead.  When  they  inquired  what  it 
was,  Mrs.  Harris  said  that  their  servants,  after  coming  from 
chapel,  had  forgotten  everything,  and  had  gone  upstairs  to 
weep. 

He  made  several  preaching  tours  in  the  following  year, 
1848.  We  find  that  he  preached  at  the  Bala  Association  in 
that  year,  upon  the  Green.  His  text  there  was  the  same  as 
he  had  at  Carmarthen,  Mat.  xvi.  26  :  "  For  what  is  a  man 
profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
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soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  " 
He  preached  it  here  again  with  extraordinary  power,  until  the 
minds  of  all  that  were  on  the  Green  that  morning  were  intent 
upon  one  thing — the  loss  of  the  soul,  and  the  way  of  salvation 
through  Christ."^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DIVIDING     THE     HOUSE     AT     CAERSWS. 

The  hiring  of  labourers  into  the  vineyard. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1849,  he  started  on  a  preaching 
tour  through  parts  of  East  Merionethshire  and  Montgomery- 
shire. It  appears  that  he  had  not  been  to  the  latter  county 
for  many  years,  and  so  the  people  looked  forward  to  his 
coming  with  great  avidity.  Dr.  O.  Thomas,  of  Liverpool, 
heard  him  several  times  during  this  tour,  and  he  testifies  that 
he  preached  always  with  great  energy  and  force. 

There  was  a  Monthly  Meeting  (Presbytery)  to  be  held  at 
Caersws,  January  11  and  12,  1849.  Mr.  Jones  arrived  there 
on  June  11,  in  time  to  preach  that  evening.  His  text  then 
was  Zech.  iv.  10  :  "For  who  hath  despised  the  day  of  small 
things  ?  "  The  congregation  was  suffused  with  tears.  At  two 
o'clock  the  following  day  he  preached  again.  His  text  was 
Mat.  XX.  6  :  "Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle?''  After 
explaining  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  and  the  connections  of 
the  text,  he  applied  the  words  to  his  hearers  in  their  relation 
to  Christ.  He  spoke  there  as  a  servant  pleading  for  his 
Master,  who  had  sent  him  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  labourers. 

"  I  have  come  here  to-day  for  my  great  Master,  in  order  to 
hire  you  for  His  service.  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ? 
I.  Why?  Have  you  anything  against  the  Master  ?"  Then  in 
a  long  strain  he  exhibited  the  glory  of  his  Master,  and  con- 

*  This  very  sermon,  the  Saturday  before,  he  had  preached  at  Liver- 
pool, but  with  no  power  at  all. 
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trasted  Him  with  the  master  of  the  ungodly,  the  devil.  "  2. 
Why  stand  ye  here  idle  ?  Have  you  anything  against  the  work 
required  of  you  ?  "  Then  he  showed  how  easy,  how  reason- 
able, and  how  glorious  the  service  of  Christ  was,  and  on  the 
other  hand  how  wretched  and  miserable  the  service  of  sin. 
*'  3.  Why  stand  ye  here  idle  ?  Have  you  anything  against 
the  pay  ?  On  the  one  side  you  have  life  eternal,  and  on 
the  other,  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  eternal  death.  Jesus 
Christ  pays  well  in  this  world ;  if  there  were  no  world  beyond, 
it  would  be  worth  while  serving  Him  for  the  sake  of  the 
happiness  to  be  enjoyed  in  this  world."*  "4.  Why  stand  ye 
here  all  the  day  idle  ?  Have  you  any  complaint  against  His 
other  servants  ?  "  He  then  described  the  noble  qualities  of 
the  old  servants  of  Christ,  from  antediluvian  times  up  to  the 
present  :  how  they  were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  the  light  of 
the  world;  how  they  were  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  servants  of  Satan  were 
serpents,  the  generation  of  vipers,  and  full  of  the  deceivable- 
ness  of  unrighteousness.  "5.  Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day 
idle  ?  Have  you  anything  against  the  table  prepared  for  you 
in  His  service?"  He  then  described  the  glorious  repasts  to 
be  enjoyed  in  the  house  of  Christ :  how  sumptuously  they 
fare  upon  the  fat  things,  upon  the  wine  well-refined ;  how  the 
servants  of  Christ  are  satisfied  with  marrow  and  fatness ;  how 
upon  the  table  in  the  house  of  Christ  lie  in  abundance  the 
hidden  manna,  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  the  grapes  of 
Canaan.  He  contrasted  this  sumptuous  fare  with  the  meagre 
table  prepared  by  the  devil  for  his  servants ;  ashes,  grapes  of 
gall,  and  the  apples  of  Sodom. 

After  going  on  in  this  manner  for  a  while,  with  sweet  voice 
and  beautiful  expressions,  and  after  working  the  congregation 
up  to  a  most  happy  mood,  and  getting  the  people  altogether 
into  his  hands,  he  continued : 

"Now,  I  have  laid  the  claims  of  the  two  Masters  before 
you  in  as  fair  a  way  as  I  possibly  could.  I  am  sure  I  have 
given  the  devil  fair  play ;  but  I  question  very  much  whether  I 

*  While  the  preacher  said  this  the  face  of  Mr.  Chapman,  a  deacon 
then  at  Newtown,  beamed  with  delight. 
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have  done  justice  to  Jesus  Christ.     Now,  I  am  going  to  give 
you  the  question,  Which  will  you  have  ?    We  can  do  nothing 
better  now  than  divide  the  house,  that  we  may  see  who  is  on 
the  one  side,  and  who  on  the  other.     And  in  order  that  no 
one  may  have  any  reason  to  say  that  we  did  not  give  the  devil 
every  fair  play,  I  shall  be  happy  to  put  his  case  first  before 
you ;  and  now  be  you,  his  servants,  ready  to  answer  for  him. 
"O   Beelzebub,  the  prince   of  darkness,  the    Arch-enemy 
of  God,  the  great  leader  of  the  troops  of  hell,  we  are  happy 
here  to-day  to  acknowledge  thy  power ;  thy  service  is  dear 
unto  us,  and  from  our  hearts  we  wish  thee  to  live  for  aye,  and 
to   rule  over  us   evermore,    and  to  sway  thy  sceptre  to  the 
farthest  bounds  of  creation  !     Now  out  with  your  'Amen.'" 
But   no  one  answered  a  word.     "  Where  is  your  '  Amen '  ? 
How  is  it  you  are  so  silent  ?     I  give  you  another  chance.     '  O 
noblest  Satan,  Hell's  Imperator,  the  mighty  commander  of  the 
devils  of  Gehenna,  who  didst  not  shrink  when  the  thunder- 
bolts of  God  Almighty  fell  around  thee  fast,  who  didst  defy 
the   Omnipotent  to  arms,  and  succeed  so  far  as  to  scatter 
misery  and  woe  over  some  of  the  happiest  parts  of  his  realms  ! 
We  love  to  follow  thee,  we  delight  in  thy  leadership,  and  we 
pledge    ourselves    to  be   ever    faithful  to   thy  banner.     Live 
and   rule    over  us  for  ever  and  ever.'     Now,  then,  for  your 
*  Amens.' "     Not  a  lip  was  opened,  not  a  word  was  uttered. 
In    the   silence,   the   preacher  paused   for    a  moment,    and 
said,   "  Are  there  not  any  of  the  devil's  servants  present  here 
to-day  ?    If  there  are,  you  are  not  going  to  deny  him,  are  you  ? 
Where  are  you  who  called  upon  him  so  lustily  and  bravely 
in  the  fair  the   other  day?      I  am  going  to  make  you   one 
other  offer.     Now  then,  or  never.     Stand  up  boldly  for  your 
master.     '  Blessed    be   thy   name   Prince   of    Gehenna,     the 
mighty  king  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  emperor  over  the 
abyss  of  hell ;  thou  who  foundest  thy  kingdom  upon  tyranny 
and  oppression,   who  wieldest   thy   power   in  deception  and 
darkness,    and  who   writest   thy  laws  with  the   blood  of  thy 
subjects.     May  the  crown  deck  thy  brow,  and  may  thy  mighty 
kingdom  be  established  for  ever.     Let  God  be  stripped  of  all 
His  rights  ;  let   His  power  be  for  ever  overwhelmed ;  and  let 
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all  dominion  and  power  and  glory  be  thine  for  evermore. 
And  hasten  thou  to  draw  us  nearer  and  nearer  unto  thee,  and 
to  make  us  more  faithful  subjects  of  thy  glorious  kingdom.' 
Now,  then,  for  your  *Amen'  in  his  behalf"  Still  there  was 
nothing  but  silence. 

Then  he  went  on  again  :  "  Well,  my  friends,  I  do  not  think 
the  devil  himself  can  complain  of  unfairness  to-day.  I  have 
given  his  adherents  every  advantage ;  and  if  there  had  been . 
any  here,  I  fancy  they  would  have  stood  up  bravely  for  him 
ere  now.  A  happy  meeting  this !  Here  we  are,  all  of  us 
present,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ ;  at  least,  if  there  are  any 
of  the  devil's  subjects  here  they  are  ashamed  to  own  him. 
But  let  us  see,  on  the  other  hand,  how  many  there  are  for 
Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  see  if  they  are  ashamed  to  own  Him. 
Where  are  you  his  old  servants  in  Montgomeryshire  here? 
Some  of  you  have  been  in  His  service  for  many  years ;  and 
you  know  full  well  by  this  what  kind  of  Master  He  is.  Let 
us  hear,  then,  what  you  think  of  Him.     Now  is  the  time  : 

"  O  blessed  Jesus,  who  gavest  Thyself  for  us,  and  who  hast 
redeemed  us  with  Thy  precious  blood ;  and  who,  of  Thine 
infinite  grace,  hast  delivered  us  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  and 
the  hard  service  of  Satan;  and  who  hast  received  us  into 
Thine  own  easy  and  happy  service,  and  to  Thine  own  house. 
We  bless  Thy  name  for  Thy  lovingkindness  towards  us  ;  and 
we  are  ready  to  serve  Thee  evermore  ;  and  we  wish  no  better 
heaven  than  to  be  for  ever  in  Thy  presence,  and  to  cast  our 
crowns  down  at  Thy  feet."  With  the  last  words  from  the  lips 
of  the  preacher,  the  responding  Amens  of  the  people  filled 
the  house.  "  Yes,  truly,"  said  the  speaker,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  Amen.  I  recognize  it  as  the  old  Amen,  which  I  used  to 
hear  in  Montgomeryshire  twenty-four  years  ago.  And  it 
proves  to  me  that  the  old  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  here  are 
still  many,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  praise  Him  and  to  own 
Him.  Let  us  see  again  if  there  are  any  to-day  that  are 
for  giving  themselves  afresh  to  His  service: 

**  O  mighty  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind, who  hast  been  anointed  from  eternity  to  be  King  over 
us ;  we  are  sorry  from  our  hearts  that  we  have  lived  for  so 
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long  a  time  without  giving  ourselves  to  Thee.  But  now,  we 
come  as  we  are.  Receive  us,  dear  Jesus,  and  deliver  us 
through  Thy  blood,  and  take  us  to  serve  Thee  and  to  live  for 
Thy  glory  for  evermore.  Mayest  Thou  live  for  aye  as  our 
King,  and  may  everlasting  crowns  be  on  Thy  head.  'Amen.' " 
The  Amens  gladly  responded  again  in  all  directions.  "  Yes," 
said  the  preacher,  "  there  it  is  again.  Let  us  make  one 
other  offer,  that  we  may  see  how  many  of  you  are  ready  to 
give  Him  your  whole  heart : — 

"  O  dearest  Jesus,  who  hast  remembered  us  in  our  low 
estate,  who,  though  Thou  wert  rich,  becamest  for  our  sakes 
poor,  who  didst  bear  our  sins  in  Thine  own  body  on  the  tree, 
take  the  rule  over  us  ;  sit  as  everlasting  King  over  our  hearts. 
May  Thy  kingdom  have  no  end,  and  may  it  reach  the  utter- 
most bounds  of  creation.  Blessing  and  glory  and  wisdom  and 
honour  and  power  be  for  ever  Thine,  Amen."  The  Amen 
which  followed  this  from  the  congregation  was  full  and  sudden 
as  a  clap  of  thunder.  It  seemed  that  all  took  part  in  it. 
There  were  some  Englishmen  present,  and  they  heartily  joined 
with  the  rest. 


CHAPTER   X. 

TIME    AND    ETERNITY. 

Life  drawing  to  its  close — Visit  to  London — Ideas  of  eternity — Eternity 
and  the  Welsh  pulpit — Mr.  Jones,  the  preacher  of  eternity — Sermon 
on  Isa.  li.  6 — Sermon  on  "  Eternal  Life,"  i  Tim.  vi.  12 — The  matter 
of  pay. 

If  we  were  to  continue  the  account  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Jones 
for  the  next  seven  years,  it  would  be  very  similar  to  what  has 
been  already  given.  His  latter  years  were,  however,  charac- 
terized, if  possible,  by  even  greater  consecration  still.  Life 
was  now  drawing  to  its  close  ;  the  other  world  seemed  to  him 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  the  solemnity  of  immor- 
tality and  eternity  appeared  to  engage  and  absorb  his  mind ; 
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those  ideas  of  the  poet,  we  should  say,  loomed  continually 

before  him  : — 

'*  And  solemn  before  us. 
Veiled  the  dark  portal, 
Goal  of  all  mortal ; 
Stars  silent  rest  o'er  us, 
Graves  under  us,  silent. 

*'  But  heard  are  the  voices. 
Heard  are  the  sages. 
The  worlds  and  the  ages  ; 
*  Choose  well ;  your  choice  is 
Brief,  and  yet  endless/ 

**  Here  eyes  do  regard  you 
In  eternity's  stillness  ; 
Here  is  all  fulness. 
Ye  brave,  to  reward  you. 
Work,  and  despair  not." 

When  he  was  at  home,  he  preached  always  on  Saturday 
night,  and  three  times  on  the  Sunday ;  and  during  the  week 
he  went  to  places  in  Carnarvonshii:e  to  hold  services. 
The  years  1853,  1854  were  years  of  incessant  labour  in 
preaching  the  Gospel.  In  1855  his  health  was  slightly 
beginning  to  give  way.  For  a  great  part  of  the  year  he 
remained  at  home,  preaching  regularly  on  the  Sundays, 
and  going  to  hold  meetings  to  places  not  far  distant. 
Towards  the  end  of  summer  he  went  to  South  Wales  for 
another  preaching  tour.  The  year  1856  came,  and,  though 
his  health  was  not  as  strong  as  usual,  yet  his  labours  were 
exceedingly  great.  He  wished,  it  would  appear,  to  wear 
himself  out  in  the  service  of  his  Lord.  In  the  first  month 
of  that  year  he  went  to  Liverpool  for  two  Sundays,  where  he 
preached  three  times  each  Sunday,  and  on  some  of  the  in- 
tervening nights.  He  left  Liverpool  for  a  meeting  at 
Mold.  The  months  of  February  and  March  were  again 
full  of  work.  In  the  month  of  March  we  find  him  in  London, 
preaching  in  the  anniversary  meetings  at  Easter.  He  seemed 
as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  his  power  was  at  times  overwhelming. 
At  Jewin  Crescent  Chapel  he  preached  upon  Eph.  iii.  15:- 
*'  Of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named." 
The   people   were   bathed   in   tears.     The  woman   that   was 
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accustomed  to  clean  the  chapel  said  :  "  There  will  be  no 
need  of  watering  the  chapel  after  that  sermon."  This  was 
on  Friday. 

Men  have  descanted  without  limit  upon  the  solemn  themes, 
Time,  Death,,  and  Eternity.  They  have  engaged  the  thoughts 
of  poets  and  philosophers  from  the  earliest  times;  and, 
covered  with  their  veil  of  mystery,  they  are  not  of  less  interest 
to  the  common  people.^  It  would  not  be  unprofitable  to  in- 
quire into  those  ideas  and  classify  them.  These  solemn 
realities  have  also  enchanted  Welshmen,  preachers  and  hearers 
alike. 

Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog,  preaching  at  Llanefydd,  not  far 
from  Denbigh,  described  Eternity  by  the  figure  of  a  clock, 
whose  pendulum  had  stopped,  in  Heaven  with  the  hand  on 
twelve  at  mid-day ;  in  hell,  with  the  hand  on  twelve  at  mid- 
night. He  supposed  some  of  the  dwellers  of  earth  asking 
the  question  to  the  inhabitants  of  hell — What  time  is  it  ?  The 
answer  was — Midnight,  and  the  clock  has  stopped  ;  there  is 
no  hope  of  dawn.  Daniel  Jones,  Llanllechid,  went  to  search 
for  an  ungodly  man  who  had  lately  died ;  he  looked  for 
him  everywhere  ;  finally,  he  went  down  into  the  abodes  of 
death,  and  found  him  there  ;  and  the  time  was  midnight  with 
no  prospect  of  change.  The  Rev.  Thomas  John,  Cilgeran,  a 
strange  and  weird  man,  still  with  a  wonderful  power  of  bring- 
ing his  congregations  into  breathless  and  gasping  attention, 
preached  at  Llanrwst  in  the  year  1861,  upon  Luke  xxiii.  31, 
and  vividly  described  eternity  by  the  figure  of  a  pendulum 
swinging  to  and  fro  for  ever.-^ 

Mr.  Jones  also  felt  his  mind  strongly  attracted  by  the  vast- 
ness,  the  sublimity,  and  the  solemnity  of  these  truths,  and 
some  of  his  happiest  sermons  were  on  these  or  cognate  topics. 
The  Sunday  after  the  Friday  mentioned  above  he  preached 
again  in  the  evening  at  Jewin  Crescent,  upon  the  words, 
Isa.  li.  6  :  "  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon 
the  earth  beneath  :  for  the  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like 
smoke,  and  the  earth  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and  they 

*  See  Drysorfa  for  1877,  p.  51,  where  will  be  found  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  the  sermon. 
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that  dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like  manner  :  but  My  salva- 
tion shall  be  for  ever,  and  My  righteousness  shall  not  be 
abolished."  The  preacher  expanded  upon  this  noble  theme 
with  flowing  ideas,  beautiful  rhythm  of  words,  and  with  most 
attractive  manner,  voice,  and  intonation.  The  people  could  be 
seen  rising  up  one  after  another  as  Mr.  Jones  went  on,  as  if 
they  wanted  to  get  closer  to  the  object  of  their  attraction,  and 
have  nearer  possession  of  him,  until  for  the  last  half-hour  there 
was  hardly  a  man  sitting. 

"  *  The  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,'  as  sudden, 
possibly,  as  smoke.     If  you  were  five  or  six  miles  away  from 
London  here,  on  a  clear  spring  morning,  looking  upon  the 
dense  column  of  smoke  resting  upon  the  city,  and  reaching 
up  to  the  sky,  you  might  fancy,  by  its  appearance,  that  it  was 
a  mighty  mountain  standing  upon  its  sure  foundations,  and 
going  to  remain  there  to  the  end  of  the  world.     But,  some- 
thing  draws  your    attention  just  for   a    moment — the   lamb 
bleating  on   the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  the  dam  responding 
from  the  valley;  the  lark  soaring   on   high,  and  singing   his 
song  of  praise  for  God's  care  of  him  that  morning ;  the  little 
primroses  just  appearing,  and  the  flowers  just  opening,  and 
nature  all  around  declaring  the  glory  of  the  Creator.     These 
catch  your  eye  for   an  instant,  and  you  look   again   at  the 
dense  column  of  smoke.     It  is  gone  !     A  breath  of  wind  came 
and  blew  it  away,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind.     It  will  be  just 
so  at  the  end  of  this  world.     When  the  voice  of  the  archangel 
shall  wake  thee  from  the  grave,  and  when  thou  lookest  up  to 
see  whence  the  shout  came,  the  heavens  will  shine  as  ever 
they  did  thousands  of  years  before;    the   sun   will  burn  as 
brightly  as   on  the  morning  Jonah  fainted  under  its  beams,' 
and  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark.    But,  possibly,  the  convulsions 
around  thee — graves  opening,  rocks  rending,  creation  dissolv- 
ing— will  draw  thy  attention  for  a  moment ;  and  looking   up 
to  heaven  again,  it   will  have  vanished  away  like  smoke,  t( 
give    place    to    the    immediate    presence    of    infinite    an( 
eternal  God.     But,  be  it  so ;  we  know  of  something  that  wil 
still  endure.     When  this  sun  is  gone,  the  Sun  of  righteousnesi 
will  shine  as  brightly,  and  pour  forth  its  powerful   beams  as 
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ever  it  did  of  yore.  When  the  rocks  of  earth  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  the  Rock  of  Ages  will  then  stand  immovable 
and  unchangeable  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  eternity.  When 
the  noble  oak  and  the  mighty  cedar  trees  shall  dissolve  by 
the  heat  of  that  dreadful  day,  the  Tree  of  Life  will  then  be 
fresh  as  ever ;  its  leaves  as  green ;  its  fruit  as  sweet ;  and  its 
delightful  shade  as  sure  and  pleasant  as  ever  before.  'My 
salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  My  righteousness  shall  not  be 
abolished.' 

" '  And  they  that  dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like  manner.' 
Put  man  wherever  you  will,  he  is  sure  to  die.  Though  he  be 
a  mighty  emperor,*  ruling  eighty  millions  of  men,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  warriors  at  his  call,  ready  to  do  his 
will,  he  will  yet  die  like  a  fool,  and  you  know  not  how 
soon.  And  so  it  is  with  the  best  of  this  world.  'Your 
fathers,  where  are  they  ?  And  the  prophets,  do  they  live 
for  ever  ? '  I  delight  myself  at  times  in  painting  in  my 
fancy  the  old  associations  on  the  Green  at  Bala,  when  I  used 
to  go  there  a  boy  from  Dolyddelen.  I  picture  before  me  the 
Green,  the  big  waggon  in  the  centre,  containing  the  pulpit, 
and  the  other  vehicles  right  and  left.  I  see  the  old  preachers 
rising  one  after  another ;  I  listen  to  them  reading  their  texts  ; 
I  hear  them  preaching  their  sermons;  I  behold  their  great 
fervour  and  enthusiasm  ;  and  I  hear  from  the  crowd  the  warm 
Amens  and  Hallelujahs ;  and  I  feel  my  soul  refreshed  every 
time  after  revolving  those  meetings  over  again  in  my  imagi- 
nation. But  when  I  look  for  my  old  friends — they  are  gone  ! 
Nevertheless,  we  have  others  in  their  stead — as  good  as  they, 
perhaps.  But  if  the  old  preachers  are  gone,  the  Gospel  is  the 
same ;  God's  salvation  is  ever  with  us,  and  shall  be  with  us, 
and  with  our  children,  and  our  children's  children,  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  '  My  salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  my 
righteousness  shall  not  be  abolished.'  And  there  are  other 
preachers  coming ;  upon  the  forehead  of  the  age  to  come 
other  spirits  stand,  burning  with  holy  fire,  angelic,  seraphic. 
Here  they  are  immediately  behind  us ;  they  are  pressing  on 
just  at  our  heels  !  Hear  you  not  the  tramp  of  their  feet,  and 
*  Spoken  in  reference  to  Nicholas,  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
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the  sound  of  their  voices?  We  also  hasten  away  to  give 
place  to  them.  'And  they  that  dwell  therein  shall  die.'  But 
*  My  salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  my  righteousness  shall 
not  be  abolished.' "  * 

This  was  his  last  visit  to  London ;  and  evidently  his 
preaching  was  exceedingly  effective.  There  was  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  power  or  the  grandeur  of  the  Gospel  as  it  came 
from  him. 

We  close  this  chapter  with  an  instance  of  the  same 
character  as  the  above  from  another  sermon  on  Eternal  Life 
upon  I  Tim.  vi.  12:  "Lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  He  preached 
this  in  Bedford  Street  Chapel,  Liverpool,  in  the  year  1848, 
and  it  was  taken  down  in  shorthand  at  the  time  : — t 

"  Everlasting  duration  is  something  that  is  ours  already,  and 
this,  at  times,  fills  me  with  awe.  I  am  in  a  sense  infinite  in 
duration ;  I  am  like  the  Infinite  God  Himself  in  duration. 
In  anything  else  I  am  not  like  unto  Him  :  in  power,  wisdom, 
and  knowledge.  But  as  to  duration,  I  shall  live  as  long  as 
Almighty  God  Himself.  When  I  compare  myself  with  the 
sun,  in  many  respects  I  find,  in  a  sense,  that  I  am  nothing ; 
but  as  to  duration,  I  am  greater  than  the  sun.  When  his 
day's  work  is  done,  I  shall  be  only  starting  my  life ;  when 
his  labour  shall  come  to  an  end,  I  shall  be  only  just  beginning 
to  know  that  I  am  a  man.  Let  the  little  bird  sing  on  the  tree 
— he  has  no  eternity  before  him  ;  let  the  little  lamb  prance  on 
the  mountain  side — his  life  is  short  ;  and  let  the  mighty 
inhabitants  of  the  deep  sweep  and  play  in  the  ocean — it  will 
all  be  over  very  soon.  But,  O  my  God  !  have  mercy  upon 
me  and  my  hearers — we  have  an  eternity  of  duration  before 
us 

"  Whatever  is  the  difference  between  this  world  and  Heaven, 
I  am  happy  to  think  that  Heaven  must  come  down  here  all 
the  while  for  its  inhabitants.  And,  indeed.  Heaven  all  along 
robs  this  earth  of  its  best.  If  there  happens  to  be  a  flower 
more  beautiful  than  the  rest,  it  is  immediately  taken  to  the 

*  See  "Cofiant  Dr.  Thomas,"  pp.  728—731. 

t  See  "  Sermons  of  Rev.  John  Jones,  Talsarn."  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Griffith  Parry,  Aberystwyth. 
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regions  beyond.  Just  as  you  do  in  your  Sunday-schools  :  if 
a  boy  excels  in  any  class,  you  move  him  up  higher ;  so  if  a 
man  is  better  than  another  in  this  world,  he  is  taken  up 
yonder  at  once.  O  !  Heaven  has  dealt  unkindly  with  our 
poor  world  many  a  time.  Many  a  warrior  excelled  in  the 
fight ;  but  as  soon  as  his  bravery  appeared,  he  was  called  to 
the  court  above.  '  Of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.' 
How  happy  would  I  have  been  to  stand  by  the  side  of  King 
David,  when  he  fought  so  well,  and  many  another  com- 
mander beside,  that  I  might  also  wax  valiant  in  fight.  But, 
as  soon  as  they  became  heroes,  they  vanished  from  the  field  ! 
Perhaps  God  wishes  to  carry  on  the  fight  by  means  of  very 
raw  soldiers,  that  He  may  have  all  the  glory.  Well,  let  the 
glory  be  His  own  for  ever  !  They  have,  you  know,  vessels 
of  gold  adorning  the  tables  of  the  dukes  and  lords  of  this 
world ;  but  the  metal  was  found  in  a  country  that  was  very, 
very  poor — Peru — and  in  the  dust  of  that  country,  too.  The 
Lord  of  this  earth  has  also  collected  together,  in  the  world 
beyond,  a  large  number  of  vessels  of  gold,  more  brilliant  in 
glory  than  any  that  are  there.  But  the  raw  material  was 
found  in  a  very  poor  country,  this  earth  and  the  dust  of  this 
earth  ;  and  His  eye  is  still  on  the  quarry  waiting  for  more. 
O,  our  God !  take  us  also,  take  us  also.  (Amen,  amen.)  Ah, 
indeed,  my  friends,  there  is  no  harm  in  that  Amen,  and  it  is 
no  breach  of  good  manners  to  utter  it,  in  a  fashionable  town 
like  Liverpool  here.  O  Lord,  let  us  also  be  among  their 
number  !  " 

Our  English  readers,  after  seeing  the  account  of  the  labours 
of  this  great  preacher,  may  be  inclined  to  ask  the  question, 
How  was  he  remunerated?  It  is  not  difficult  to  answer. 
Dr.  Thomas  has  given  in  his  "  Biography  of  John  Jones," 
p.  1,006,  a  few  facts  upon  this  point.  The  diaries  of 
the  last  five  years  of  his  laborious  life  contain  all  the  particu- 
lars. In  these,  Mr.  Jones  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the 
places  he  visited,  and  the  sermons  he  preached,  together  with, 
for  the  last  four  years,  the  sum  paid  him  for  his  service.  In 
the  year  1854,  for  example,  he  preached  324  times,  and  this  was 
only  one  portion  of  the  work  he  did.     He  visited  Liverpool, 
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Runcorn,  Manchester,  Crewe;  travelled  over  Anglesey,  Den- 
bighshire, Flintshire,  Merionethshire.  The  total  of  his  receipts 
for  that  year  amounted  to  ;^ii2,  all  travelling  expenses  to  be 
deducted  out  of  it.  Again,  in  the  year  1856,  which  was  the 
most  laborious  of  his  ministerial  life,  he  preached  36Q 
times ;  visited  Liverpool,  London,  travelled  the  counties  of 
Anglesey,  Merioneth,  Denbigh,  Montgomery,  in  addition  to 
all  the  work  he  did  near  his  home,  Talsarn,  and  in  Car- 
narvonshire. The  total  receipts  of  the  year  were  ;£i49  9s., 
out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  all  his  travelling  expenses. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ILLNESS     AND     DEATH. 

Last  illness — Sympathy  of  friends — Death  and  Funeral. 

After  returning  from  London  in  the  year  1856  he  continued 
again  to  labour  with  untiring  zeal.  He  went  to  several 
Anniversary  meetings ;  and  in  the  month  of  September,  he 
went  to  Anglesey  on  a  preaching  tour  of  twelve  days.  And 
at  the  end  of  October,  he  started  again  through  Montgomery- 
shire ;  and  in  December  of  this  year  he  was  in  the  Quarterly 
Association  held  at  Mold.  In  all  these  places  he  discoursed 
with  the  same  unfailing  power ;  and  the  congregations  were 
greatly  blessed  through  him. 

However,  soon  after  the  Mold  Association,  he  caught  a  bad 
cold.  As  he  had  such  a  strong  constitution,  no  one  thought 
much  of  it  in  the  beginning.  But  it  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Still  he  preached  in  the  first  months  of  the  year  1857.  On 
Sunday,  March  22,  he  was  at  Moriah  Chapel,  Carnarvon. 
He  officiated  three  times,  morning  and  evening  at  Moriah, 
and  at  another  place  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  evening,  he 
preached  from  i  John  iii.  2  :  "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons 
of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  :  but  we 
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know  that,  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for 
we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.'  He  preached  with  the  usual 
sweetness  and  beauty,  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  congre- 
gation. But  it  was  the  last  time  the  great  orator  from 
Talsarn  ascended  the  pulpit.  He  returned  home  in  great 
weakness.  He  abstained  from  all  labour  for  a  time,  and 
seemed  to  be  getting  better.  At  Easter  he  was  expected  at 
the  Anniversary  Meetings  at  Manchester.  He  made  an  effort 
to  go  there,  but  could  go  no  farther  than  Rhyl.  Here  he 
remained  about  six  weeks ;  and  by  the  time  he  returned  home, 
a  little  before  Whitsuntide,  he  was  evidently  much  weaker. 
He  was  now  confined  to  his  room ;  and  he  employed  his  time 
in  going  over  his  old  sermons,  and  arranging  them,  as  many 
as  he  had  in  writing.  And  one  of  his  sons  wrote  several  as 
he  spoke  them.  He  was  very  fond  of  singing  ;  and  wherever 
he  had  opportunities,  wherever  he  met  friends  that  were  also 
fond  of  music,  he  would  join  them  in  singing  old  Welsh 
tunes.  Mr.  Jones  was  also  a  composer.  Some  tunes  of  his 
composition  are  now  sung  in  the  congregations  of  Wales.  He 
made  several  in  his  last  illness. 

During  his  illness  his  triends  sympathized  with  him  on  every 
hand.  Many  visited  him,  and  the  presbyteries  and  the  Asso- 
ciation sent  many  consolatory  and  sympathizing  letters.  In 
the  beginning  it  appears  that  he  was  oppressed  with  the 
fear  of  death.  His  mind  and  imagination  was  so  strong,  and 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  paint  the  realities  of  the  spiritual 
world  before  his  eyes  so  much,  that  now,  when  drawing 
near  the  borders  of  that  strange  world,  he  was  often  filled  with 
awe.  It  is  possible  also  that  some  of  the  despondency  he  was 
in  might  arise  from  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  Some  years 
before  he  had  met  with  an  accident  by  which  his  liver  was 
affected,  and  now  the  injury  was  developing  itself  into  a  fatal 
disease.  One  day,  his  wife  also  being  ill,  he  sent  one  of 
his  sons  to  ask  her  opinion  about  his  personal  piety.  "  Thy 
mother  knows  more  about  me  than  any  one  else  in  the  world, 
go  and  ask  her  what  she  thinks  of  me."  He  went ;  her  reply 
was  :  "  Most  pious,  he  was  a  pious  man  before  I  ever  knew 
him  ;  and  I  had  never   any  reason    to  doubt  his  piety  for  a 
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single  moment  during  his  life."  After  the  son  had  returned 
with  this  answer,  he  said,  "  And  what  dost  thou  think  of  me  ?  " 
Receiving  a  similar  reply,  he  seemed  quite  overcome,  and 
turned  his  head  towards  the  wall  to  weep.  He  then  said  :  "  And 
T  also  think  that  I  shall  never  be  lost.  The  old  covenant  which 
I  made  with  God  many  years  ago  at  Dolyddelen,  when  I  gave 
myself  to  the  service  of  God  and  took  Him  to  be  mine  for  ever, 
comes  most  forcibly  to  my  mind."  The  Rev.  Henry  Rees 
wrote  to  him,  and  said,  "  Are  you  afraid  of  appearing  in  the 
presence  of  God  in  the  next  world  ?  If  so,  my  dear  friend,  I 
can  easily  smpathize  with  you,  for  I  also  fear  and  tremble  when 
I  think  of  it.  But  let  me  ask  you  one  question  :  Have  you  not 
been  many  and  many  a  time  before  in  the  presence  of  God  ? 
Did  his  presence  then  cause  you  to  fear  ?  Was  your  spirit  then 
filled  with  awe  and  dread  before  Him  ?  Not  in  any  way.  God 
in  Christ  was  the  sublimest  beauty  you  ever  beheld.  The 
dazzling  brightness  of  His  holiness  consumed  nothing  in  you 
but  your  sin  and  impurity.  In  His  presence  was  fulness  of 
joy,  and  at  His  right  hand  were  pleasures  for  evermore.  If  so, 
my  dear  friend,  why  need  you  fear  His  presence  in  the  next 
world.  He  is  but  the  same  ;  and  His  presence  there 
will  have  but  the  same  effect  upon  your  spirit."  By  this  and 
other  letters  he  was  greatly  comforted,  and  especially  by  the 
visit  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  David  Jones. 

Gradually  he  became  perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of  God. 
The  path  became  easier,  the  way  became  clearer,  the  sky 
became  brighter,  till  at  last  there  was  not  a  cloud  between  him 
and  his  God.  He  rested  his  soul  in  deep  and  calm  confidence 
upon  the  great  truths  that  he  had  preached  so  earnestly  to 
others.  Often  could  he  be  heard  muttering :  "  O  dear 
Jesus  !  O  beloved  Jesus  !  Blessed  be  Thy  name  for  ever  !  " 
And  his  spirit  was  often  filled  with  rapture.  On  Sunday 
morning,  August  i6,  1857,  he  died.  It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  time  when  the  services  generally  commence  in 
the  chapels  of  Wales  ;  it  was  then  that  his  great  soul  entered 
upon  the  worship  of  God  in  another  world.  On  Friday, 
August  21,  his  body  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Llanllyfni. 
On  that  day  the  shops   were  closed   in  Talsarn  and  all  the 
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country  around  ;  and  even  in  Carnarvon,  which  is  several 
miles  away ;  and  the  work  in  the  slate  quarries  was  at  a  stand 
that  day.  And  in  the  eyes  of  some  great  Snowdon  seemed 
to  wear  a  pall. 

Several  funeral  sermons  were  preached — one  by  the  Rev. 
Rees  Jones,  Felinheli,  the  night  before  the  funeral,  and  one 
by  the  Rev.  John  Phillips,  Bangor,  and  another  by  the  Rev. 
William  Roberts,  Amlwch,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  Before 
starting  towards  the  grave  the  Rev.  Henry  Rees  spoke  at  the 
house.  He  said,  "  It  is  not  becoming  to  say  much  now. 
Silence  is  the  most  eloquent.  If  you  desire  to  have  a  real 
sermon  to-day,  look  at  the  coffin,  the  funeral  car,  and  the 
grave,  and  think  of  your  sweet-mouthed  preacher,  who  is  now 
silent  for  ever.  His  name  was  well  known  throughout  the 
Principality  for  thirty  or  thirty-five  years,  and  his  eloquence 
roused  and  charmed  the  minds  of  Welshmen.  But  to-day 
there  is  no  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  in  Wales." 

In  the  funeral  procession  there  were  eight  medical  men, 
sixty-five  ministers  and  preachers,  three  abreast  ;  seventy 
deacons,  four  abreast ;  two  hundred  singers,  six  abreast ;  six 
thousand  men  and  women,  six  abreast,  trending  slowly  on  the 
road  from  Talsarn  to  Llanllyfni,  singing  on  the  way  some  of 
the  old  Welsh  tunes,  "Yn  y  dyfroedd  mawr  a'r  tonau," 
"  Ymado  wnaf  a'r  babell,"  the  hills  around  and  Snowdon 
in  the  distance  echoing  the  sound.  That  day  and  for  many 
a  day  after  a  great  gloom  rested  upon  Wales. 

After  his  death  a  requiem  was  composed  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Stephen,  Tan  y  marian,  and  several  beautiful  elegies  were 
made  in  honour  of  the  dead  by  the  best  poets  of  Wales.  And 
if  the  warriors  of  Greece  and  Rome  ever  deserved  funeral 
orations  and  funeral  songs,  the  great  preacher  of  Talsarn 
was  entitled  to  them  on  far  higher  grounds. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF    STYLE. 

Natural  endowments — Beauty  of  appearance,  sweetness  of  voice — 
Human  nature — Memory — Strong  reasoning  powers — Imagination  ; 
a  few  instances  of  its  power — Humour — Thorough  training  of 
faculties— Religion  and  culture. 

First  of  all,  he  had  a  splendid  constitution.  He  was  one  of 
the  strongest  men  of  his  time.  When  working  at  home  on 
the  farm  in  his  youthful  days,  or  in  the  quarry  as  he  did  for  a 
short  time,  he  could  do  as  much  as  any  two  men  put 
together.  After  a  hard  day's  work  he  would  be  none  the 
worse ;  and  after  one  kind  of  labour  was  over,  he  could 
with  pleasure  turn  to  another.  Thus  we  found  him,  after 
being  away  for  a  week  of  toil  at  Capel  Curig  *  ;  and 
after  walking  over  Moel  Siabod  for  a  long  distance  to  his 
home  at  Tan-y-castell,  beginning  immediately  to  help  them, 
or  seeking  the  silence  of  Nantytylathau.  But  combined 
with  this  strength  of  body,  he  had  symmetry  of  form  and 
beauty  of  person.  He  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some men  of  the  time.  His  sweet  and  lovely  countenance 
attracted  the  people  everywhere.  And  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  just  beginning  to  visit  the  chapels,  they  generally 
said  of  him  he  was  the  handsomest  man  they  had  ever 
seen.  In  addition  to  this,  his  voice  was  peculiarly  adapted  for 
preaching  the  Gospel.  It  was  strong  and  deep,  and  neverthe- 
less capable  of  a  vast  compass.  When  he  preached  in  the 
open  air  it  was  at  the  beginning  very  deep  and  low ;  but 
before  the  end  it  would  sound  like  a  trumpet,  and  rend  the 
air,  the  hills  around  echoing  it  back  again  and  again. 
It  was,  moreover,  capable  of  endless  variety  and  always 
under  the  most  thorough  command  of  his  ideas,  emotions, 
and  will.  He  would  preach  the  same  sermon  with  a  great 
variety  of  expression  and  voice,  for  he  never  made  any  illegi- 
timate use  of  it ;  it  would  vary  as  the  moods  ^of  his  own 
*  See  page  467. 
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spirit,  as  is  most  natural  and  reasonable.  And  here  also, 
combined  with  great  volume,  there  were  the  most  charming 
sweetness  and  pathos.  George  Whitefield  could  make  the 
people  cry  or  laugh  by  the  way  he  uttered  the  word 
Mesopotamia.  Henry  Clay  could  make  people  weep  by  saying 
the  words,  "  The  days  that  are  past  and  gone."  George  White- 
field's  "  Oh,  the  wrath  to  come  ! "  would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  his  audience.  So  with  Mr.  Jones.  His  "  Ow  !  ow  !  "  e.g. 
was  pathetic  in  the  extreme. 

His  human  nature  was  richly  adorned  with  those  qualities 
which  make  a  man's  presence  interesting,  influential,  and 
delightful.  On  this  account  he,  like  Addison,  might  be  said  to 
be  the  most  pleasant  company  in  the  world.  His  counte- 
nance beamed  with  the  sweetest  love  and  the  most  boundless 
benevolence.  In  his  appearance  and  in  his  conduct  he  was  a 
perfect  gentleman,  produced  not  by  culture  and  art,  but  by 
Nature  herself. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  endowments  of  his  head  and  heart 
were  of  a  very  superior  kind.  His  intellectual  powers  were  of 
great  natural  strength.  He  had  a  memory  of  extraordinary 
capacity.  He  never  forgot  anything  he  had  seen  or  heard.  He 
could  with  ease  remember  the  smallest  minutiae,  and  he  had 
the  power  of  reproducing  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  In 
addition  to  this  retentiveness  of  mind,  he  possessed  reasoning 
faculties  of  great  penetrating  force.  He  had  an  eye  not  only 
for  facts,  but  also  for  the  great  laws  which  govern  them.  Not 
only  were  the  observing  faculties  strong,  but  also  the  general- 
izing powers.  Not  only  was  he  an  observer  of  Nature,  but 
he  could  see  her  truths.  His  perception  of  similars  was 
keen.  He  could  perceive  the  most  striking  similarity,  where 
another  could  only  find  contiguity.  The  scientific  and  philo- 
sophic  qualities  he  possessed  in  great  perfection  ;  and  if  he 
had  applied  his  talents  in  that  direction  he  would  have  pro- 
duced a  natural  or  a  transcendental  philosopher  of  large 
calibre.  His  sermons  aimed  always  at  the  practical  and  useful ; 
wherefore  some  have  said  of  him  that  his  qualities  as  philo- 
sopher and  divine  were  not  so  great.  This  ought  not  to  make 
any  man  the  less  of  a  philosopher ;  for  the  greater  a  man's 
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powers  are,  often  the  more  simple  and  useful  he  becomes. 
Nor  is  it  the  philosophy  of  a  man  that  determines  his 
character  as  a  philosopher  in  the  long  run,  but  the  philoso- 
phical qualities  he  exhibits  in  his  investigations.  On  this 
account  would  John  Stuart  Mill  be  called  a  greater  philosopher 
than  Sir  William  Hamilton,  though  the  philosophy  of  the 
latter  excels  that  of  the  former.  Still,  the  philosophical 
qualities  of  mind,  keenness  of  penetration,  force  and  method 
of  argument,  indefatigable  research,  are  higher  in  Mill  than  in 
Hamilton.  So  the  great  preacher  of  Talsarn,  though  leaning 
to  the  practical  side  of  the  Gospel,  exhibits  in  abundance  the 
faculties  of  a  true  philosopher  and  divine. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  originality  and  independent  power  of 
thought.  The  great  change  he  inaugurated  in  the  preaching 
of  his  day  could  never  have  been  effected  but  by  a  man  of 
great  self-reliance  and  determined  will.  (See  Chapters  V. 
and  VI.)  He  was  a  keen  reasoner  and  accomplished 
dialectician.  Never  did  his  logical  powers  appear  to  greater 
advantage  than  when  attacking  the  strongholds  of  error.  He 
would  set  down  his  propositions,  and  bring  up  his  evidences 
from  all  quarters,  all  the  resources  of  nature  and  grace  being 
at  his  command.  He  would  pile  argument  upon  argu- 
ment, and  apply  his  reasons  incessantly  to  the  point  of  attack, 
until  at  last  the  stronghold  fell  with  a  crash. 

With  the  above  faculties  he  combined  an  imagination  of 
quite  a  Miltonic  type.  Philosophy  and  Poetry  met  each  other 
in  his  sermons,  and  blended  together  into  one  harmonious 
whole,  showing  forth  the  beauty  of  divine  truth.  Which  was 
the  ruling  quality  of  his  mind,  the  philosophic  or  the  poetic, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  as  there  was  such  a  happy  combi- 
nation and  fine  adjustment.  His  imagination  was  creative, 
and  always  characterized  by  boldness,  grandeur,  and  majesty 
Add  to  this  a  fancy,  not  wild,  but  playful,  of  illimitable 
resources,  rich  in  colours,  similes  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the 
highest  purity,  for  the  figures  he  employed  were  always  chaste. 
He  had,  besides,  a  most  thorough  command  of  language ;  his 
sentences  sallied  forth  rounded  and  finished,  and  his  style  was 
the  perfection  of  good  taste. 
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He  was  once  preaching  at  Penmachno,  not  far  from  his 
native  home,  Dolyddelen,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  passage  of 
great  eloquence  he  said :  "If  I  could  call  my  dear  father  and 
mother  up  from  their  graves  for  another  twenty  years,  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  do  so,  in  order  that  I  might  thank  them  for 
their  fervent  prayers  in  my  behalf  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  Still, 
they  never  died  for  me.  But  I  have  a  Brother  up  yonder,  who 
loved  me  and  died  for  me." 

In  one  of  his  early  sermons,  which  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
David  Jones,  called  the  most  powerful  of  all  he  ever  heard 
from  him,  he  said :  "  We  may  well  picture  before  our  minds 
the  state  of  things  at  the  coming  of  the  flood.  Just  as  it 
begins  to  appear,  a  man  runs  to  one  of  the  cities,  with  fear 
and  dread  impressed  upon  his  countenance,  saying  that  one 
of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  had  opened  in  such  and  such 
a  place,  and  that  the  water  was  shooting  upwards  with  tremen- 
dous force.  Another  immediately  follows,  and  says  that  one 
of  the  windows  of  heaven  had  opened  in  such  and  such  a 
spot,  and  that  the  rain  was  coming  down  as  one  mighty  river, 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  Just  like  one  of  those  men 
have  I  come  here  to-day,  a  lad  from  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  to 
tell  you  that  there  is  another  deluge  coming  upon  this  world — 
a  deluge  of  fire — and  if  you  know  of  any  place  to  flee  to,  flee ; 
to  tell  you  that  there  is  a  storm  of  hail,  fire  and  brimstone 
gathering  in  the  distance  against  the  ungodly,  and  if  you 
know  of  any  place  to  flee  to,  flee  ;  to  tell  you  that  God  is 
whetting  his  sword  and  preparing  His  arrows  against  the 
wicked,  and  if  you  know  of  any  place  to  flee  to,  flee."  After 
he  had  gone  on  for  some  time  in  this  way,  a  man  in  great 
anxiety  shouted  out  from  the  congregation,  "  Tell  us  at  last 
where  to  flee  to  ! "  Then  followed  another  strain  on  the 
refuge  in  Christ. 

On  another  occasion  he  varied  the  description  thus.  His 
text  was  :  "  Who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come  ? "  He  described  the  state  of  things  at  the  coming  of 
the  flood,  and  said:  *'A  boy  ran  to  the  house  and  told  his 
father  and  mother,  'Indeed,  the  deluge  is  coming,  as  Noah 
said  ;  I  saw  the  surge  and  foam  of  its  waves  breaking  over  the 
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crest  of  the  hill,  far  away.  Let  us  flee  for  our  lives  ! '  Just  so 
have  I  come  to  you,  a  neighbour  of  yours,  and  a  friend  well 
known;  for  I  have  seen  the  deluge  of  the  wrath  of  God 
coming  upon  the  world,  and  I  an\  here  to  warn  you  in  time. 
A  boy  on  the  streets  of  Sodom  ran  wildly  for  his  father's 
house,  saying,  '  The  shower  of  fire  is  come,  for  a  spark  fell  at 
my  side,  until  my  clothes  nearly  caught  fire.  Is  there  any  way 
of  escape?'  Though  the  warning  came  to  Sodom,  it  was  too 
late.  But  I  have  come  here  in  behalf  of  my  God  to  apprise 
you  of  it  in  time.  I  have  seen  the  shower  of  brimstone, 
a  live  spark  of  it  fell  upon  my  guilty  conscience,  until 
I  became  almost  all  aflame.  But  I  know  to-day  of  a  place  of 
refuge,  and  there  is  time  for  you  to  flee  there  too.  O  Lord 
my  God,  may  this  people  flee  to  Thee  !  Let  us  flee  to 
Calvary — 'And  a  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding  place  from  the 
wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of  water  in 
a  dry  place,  as  the' shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.' " 

Time  he  compared  to  "  a  small  cloud,  appearing  for  a 
season  in  the  clear,  dazzling  sky  of  eternity,  raining  down 
for  a  while  the  purposes  of  the  Most  High,  and  then 
vanishing." 

As  another  instance,  we  may  adduce  the  following.  He 
was  describing  the  glory  of  Christ :  "  Imagine  not,  my  friends, 
it  was  because  of  want  of  glory  in  Himself  he  fled  before 
Herod.  No;  there  was  such  a  wealth  of  glory  in  him  then 
as  would  have  caused  all  the  Roman  governors  of  the  time 
to  pay  Him  the  most  humble  homage  ;  as  would  have  cast  that 
proud  Herod  down  before  Him  to  lick  the  very  dust  of  His 
feet.  Only  it  was  not  revealed.  A  gHmpse  of  it  appeared 
now  and  again.  The  veil  moved  a  little  when  He  was  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  when  those  who  had  come  to  take 
Him  went  backward,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  But  when  He 
shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  His  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in 
all  them  that  believe  in  that  day,  the  heavenly  windows  of  His 
Divine  nature  will  be  opened,  and  the  deep  fountains  of  His 
attributes  will  be  broken  up,  and  such  a  flood  of  glory  will 
come  from  Him  as  to  deluge  the  universe  with  everlasting 
revelations  of  His  person."      As  another  striking  instance  of 
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the  same  power  of  imagination  and  expression,  we  may  refer  to 
the  two  last  passages  given  in  Chapter  X. 

Combined  with  the  above  faculties  was  a  sense  of  humour — 
that  humour  that  arises  from  the  head  and  the  heart,  and 
whose  real  essence  is  said  to  be  love.  Humour  is  the 
endowment  of  great  minds.  Shakespeare  was  eminent  in 
the  possession  of  this  faculty ;  so  was  Jean  Paul  more  than 
any  other  German.  Mr.  Jones  also  possessed  it  in  unusual 
strength ;  and  it  appeared  not  seldom  in  the  pulpit,  and  often 
in  company  with  his  friends.  "  His  humour,"  as  Macaulay 
says  of  Addison,  "  had  a  most  delicious  flavour."  This  noble 
humour  was  the  glad  occupant  of  a  nature  of  inexpressible 
sadness  and  solemnity. 

All  these  prime  qualities  were  accompanied  with  emotions 
of  equal  and  proportional  strength.  They  combined  force 
with  the  finest  sensibilities.  He  had  natural  affections  that 
would  grapple  their  objects  with  hoops  of  steel.  Never  did 
the  tender  emotions  of  love,  pity,  and  sympathy  find  a  more 
congenial  home  than  his  bosom.  And  these  fine  emotions 
had  been  touched  by  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  they 
glowed  with  warm  fervour.  His  passion  did  not  burn  with 
the  awful  brightness  of  that  of  Robert  Roberts  ;  nor  did  it 
rush  with  terrible  wildness,  like  that  of  Christmas  Evans,  but 
it  was  mellowed  and  toned  with  the  most  delightful  sweetness. 
It  ran  deep  and  strong,  nevertheless,  and  vanquished  with  the 
most  subdued  pathos  the  hardest  congregations.  It  was  often 
irresistible  and  overwhelming.  His  voice,  his  intellect,  his 
reason,  his  imagination  were  all  fused  in  the  fire  of  his 
emotions. 

These  powers  he  had  also  duly  cultivated.  He  had  no 
college  training  it  is  true,  but  he  gave  himself  a  training 
which  proved  not  inferior.  What  is  the  great  object  of  all 
discipline  ?  To  enable  a  man  to  obtain  thorough  command 
of  his  mind  ;  to  control  it,  and  to  concentrate  his  powers  at  all 
times.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  education.  If  so, 
Mr.  Jones  had  attained  it.  His  college  was  the  rugged 
mountains,  the  wild  scenery  around  his  home,  and  the  various 
trials  he  passed  through  ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  them  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  attain  a  most  thorough  mastery  over  his 
thinking  powers.  Even  University  training  has  failed  to 
accomplish  this  in  a  thousand  cases.  No  amount  of  learning 
will  make  up  for  it ;  the  quantity  of  facts  a  man  carries  with 
him  from  the  University  will  be  of  little  avail  without  it.  Mr. 
Jones,  however,  had  attained  the  power  of  thought  and 
meditation  to  a  very  high  degree.  He  could  think  for  hours 
without  intermission  on  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  He  could 
think  out  a  sermon  from  beginning  to  end,  sitting  silently  in 
his  room,  or  walking  in  the  woods,  or  even  in  company. 
Sometimes  when  with  friends  he  would  become  absent  and 
absorbed  to  such  an  extent  as  not  to  recognize  members 
of  his  own  family.*  He  was  known  to  walk  to  and  fro 
in  his  bedroom  for  hours,  meditating  upon  some  verse 
of  the  Bible,  or  some  great  truth.  And,  after  thinking 
out  a  subject  in  this  way,  he  could  preach  upon  it  in  the  next 
Association,  without  even  committing  the  sermon  to  writing, 
or  having  a  word  of  it  in  any  way  outside  his  own  mind, 
such  a  thorough  and  masterly  grasp  he  had  of  his  thoughts 
on  all  occasions.  Not  far  from  his  house  at  Talsarn  there  was 
a  copse  of  wood,  silent  and  lonely,  except  for  the  chirping  of 
the  birds.  Here  he  used  to  go,  and  remain  for  hours 
together.  There  is  a  path  in  it  to  this  day  made  by  his  own 
feet,  where  he  used  to  walk  backwards  and  forwards.  He 
would  remain  here  till  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  even  until 
the  following  morning.  Here  he  often  thought,  meditated, 
and  prayed.  This  is  the  kind  of  preparation  that  tells  in  the 
pulpit.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  a  great  deal  of  it  on 
the  lonely  mountains  of  Galilee ;  Elijah,  the  prophet,  had  it 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kidron,  Ezekiel  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Chebar,  Daniel  on  the  banks  of  the  Hiddekel 
and  the  Ulai,  and  John  the  Baptist,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan.  And  we  want  just  now,  not  less  perhaps  of  the 
training  of  the  universities,  but  a  little  more  of  the  training 
obtained  by  the  rivers  and  in  the  mountain  wilds. 

The  Bible  was  the  chief  book  of  his  life.     Though  he  had 

*  He  failed  once  to  recognize  his  own  son  when  speaking  to  him  at  the 
chapel  house,  at  Waen  Fawr,  Carnarvonshire. 
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laboured  assiduously  and  successfully  to  attain  a  proficiency  of 
general  knowledge,  he  had  made  all  subservient  and  helpful  to 
his  Biblical  studies.  He  had  not  "  courted  the  maid  rather 
than  the  mistress,"  as  the  Oxford  Professor  had  done.  He 
had  searched  it  thoroughly,  and  knew  much  of  it  by  heart. 
This  was  the  quarry  of  infinite  resources  where  he  found 
his  materials.  He  believed  it  to  be  the  Word  of  God ;  he 
rested  upon  its  great  truths ;  they  were  as  real  to  him  in  the 
vigour  of  life  as  they  were  in  his  dying  hour. 

There  can  be  no  true  culture  without  religion.     Scientific 

philosophic,   and   literary  training,   each    by  itself    is  utterly 

inadequate    for    the    human    soul ;     and    all    combined    in 

good  proportions  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  man's 

spirit.     Religious  culture  must  be  added ;  and  this  is  by  far 

the  most  essential.     Culture  without  religion  leaves  the  best 

part — the  man  himself,  in  fact — without   any  culture  at  all  • 

while    if    he    has     obtained    that,     he    has     received     the 

essentials  of  all  true  culture  ;  but  some  of  his  faculties  and 

powers  have  not  been  trained,  and  he  is  without  the  knowledge 

of  certain  interesting  facts.     If  the  aim  of  culture  is  what  Mr. 

Matthew  Arnold  takes  it    to  be — "to  make  reason  and  the 

kingdom   of  God   prevail " — this  man,    without    anything  of 

science,  of  metaphysics  and  learning,  is  set  up  at  once  in  a 

position  to  make  reason  and  the  kingdom  of  God  prevail ; 

while    he    that    is    devoid    of    it    is    not    likely     to    make 

either  prevail.    Mr.  Arnold  considers  that  the  aim  of  culture 

is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  aim  of  religion.     So  it  is.  But 

let  it  be  remembered  that  it  has  only  borrowed  it  from  religion ; 

and  that  without  religion  it  is  altogether  unable  to  attain  it, 

because  it  cannot  furnish  any  sufficient  impelling  motives.     It 

is  easy  to  talk  of  "  the  idea  of  beauty  and  a  full  developed 

humanity  "  ;  but  where  has  it  ever  been  attained  but  through 

contact  with  the  perfection  of  Christ  ?     This  was  one   of  the 

great  mistakes  of  Mr.  Carlyle.     His  culture  may  be  said  to  be 

high ;  but  is    it   a  fact  that  he  showed  any  great  beauty  of 

character  in  the  possession  of  the  passive  virtues  of  humility, 

patience,  longsuffering,  &c.  ?     It  is  known  that  he  did  not ; 

it  is  clear  also  that  he  had  no  great  admiration  of  a  character 
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in  which  these  quiet  graces  appear.  Thousands  of  the  fools 
he  spoke  of  in  the  United  Kingdom  possessed  the  passive 
virtues  which  make  the  character  of  Christ  so  grand.  It  is 
not  culture  that  can  ever  produce  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faith,  mildness,  self-control. 
The  culture  of  Greece  never  produced  them ;  the  culture  of 
England  with  all  the  helps  it  has  borrowed  from  Christianity 
has  never  yet  produced  them.  They  are  to  be  found,  however, 
in  thousands  of  humble  homes  in  England  and  Wales,  where 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  gone.  Purity  of  character  and  self- 
control  can  be  exhibited  in  all  ranks  of  society  ;  culture  of 
intellect  and  reason  belongs  to  the  few.  Many  a  peasant  on 
the  hills  of  Wales  attained  a  higher  culture  of  the  whole  man, 
spirit,  soul  and  body,  than  ever  did  Goethe,  in  Germany,  or 
Thomas  Carlyle,  in  England.  We  mean  nothing  derogatory  ; 
we  merely  give  what  we  believe  to  be  a  simple  statement 
of  fact.  Even  judging  them  by  the  Platonic  or  Aristotelic 
idea  of  character,  the  man  who  can  keep  his  desires  within  due 
bounds,  and  can  control  himself,  has  attained  a  higher  degree 
of  excellence  than  the  man  who  cannot,  whatever  advantage 
he  may  have  on  his  side  in  the  way  of  intellect  and  knowledge. 
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CHAPTER      XIII. 

STYLE — {Continued). 

Thoroughness  of  consecration  and  absorption  of  mind — Abundance  of 
resources — His  advice  to  a  young  preacher — Strong  leaning  to  the 
practical — Ejaculatory  prayer  during  delivery — Action — Some  resem- 
blance to  Dr.  Chalmers — His  imagination  similar  to  that  of  Edmund 
Burke — The  Welsh  intonation  reaching  its  climax  in  Mr.  Jones — His 
sermons  orations. 

Preaching  was  the  delight  of  his  heart.  In  his  last  illness, 
he  told  Dr.  Thomas,  when  he  went  to  see  him,  "You  are 
very  happy,  going  about  the  country  to  preach  Jesus  Christ. 
I  also  long  for  it  intensely ;  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
be  allowed  to  preach  again.  I  look  over  my  old  sermons 
here  in  bed  with  some  pleasure,  mixed  with  sadness  though, 
for  I  often  fear  I  shall  never  try  them  again."  He  could  not 
help  speaking  from  the  pulpit  of  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  the 
work  : — 

"  There  is  no  occupation  in  the  world  so  delightful  as 
preaching  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  the  ideal 
of  human  life  for  those  who  believe  in  Him.  Old  John 
Brown,  of  Haddington,  used  to  say  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door  all  the  week 
long,  in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of  preaching  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  Sunday.  And,  indeed,  I  should  be  willing  to 
do  the  same  thing.  My  delight  is  often  so  great  in  the  work 
that  I  do  not  know  at  all  how  I  can  be  happy  in  heaven 
without  preaching.  But  there  is  no  need  of  anxiety.  As  for 
myself,  I  believe  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  preaching  in 
heaven.  Oh !  we  shall  have  Associations  without  number 
there,  far  superior  to  any  we  enjoyed  on  earth.  Enoch,  the 
seventh  from  Adam,  the  first  preacher  we  ever  heard  of,  will 
be  there  ;  Isaiah,  the  greatest  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  ; 
Paul,  the  greatest  of  the  apostles  ;  Augustine,  the  grandest  of 
the  Fathers ;  Martin  Luther,  the  mightiest  of  the  Reformers  ; 
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George  Whitefield  ;  Daniel  Rowlands ;  John  Elias,  and 
others ; — they  will  all  be  there,  and  in  a  state  of  higher  in- 
spiration and  ecstasy  than  ever  they  experienced  here.  And 
they  will  declare  the  wonders  of  grace,  and  praise  the  great 
Atonement  of  Christ.  And  I  also  hope  to  try  what  I  can  do 
there.  Blessed  be  His  name,  however,  because  the  work  has 
been  intrusted  to  me  while  here,  and  because  of  the  pleasure 
I  feel  in  performing  it."* 

He  consecrated  all  the  powers  of  his  soul  for  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Preaching  absorbed  all  the  energies  of  his  life.  To 
perfect  himself  in  this  great  work  he  spared  no  efforts. 
Monday  he  generally  spent  to  review  the  work  of  the  Sunday. 
He  carefully  went  over  the  sermons  he  preached,  and  observed 
where  they  were  deficient,  or  where  his  delivery  was  not  what 
it  ought  to  be.  Thus  he  improved  himself  from  time  to 
time,  until  gradually  he  became  the  most  efficient  and  most 
popular  preacher  of  the  age  in  Wales.  The  epithet  is  applied  to 
him  to  this  day,  "  The  preacher  of  the  people."  And  no  one 
since  his  time  has  arrived  at  anything  like  his  popularity.  We 
can  form  an  idea  of  what  it  may  have  been,  when  we  considei 
that  if  he  went  on  a  journey  to  the  populous  mining 
districts  of  South  Wales,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his 
approach,  the  people  would  flock  to  the  doors  of  their  houses 
in  hundreds ;  the  workmen  would  for  the  time  leave  their 
work,  and  the  women,  with  babies  on  their  arms,  and  the  littl( 
children,  would  stand  on  the  sides  of  the  streets  to  watch 
the  great  orator  of  Talsarn  passing;  just  as  they  would 
have  done  if  a  king  or  a  queen  had  gone  that  way. 

A  great  peculiarity  of  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Jones  was  the 
ejaculatory  prayers  he  intermixed  with  the  delivery  of  his 
sermons.  And  this  more  than  anything  else  appears  to  us  to 
prove  the  great  earnestness  of  the  man.  It  was  no  mere 
declaration  of  truth  that  he  had  in  view  ;  but  after,  e.g.^  a  long 
strain  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  he  turned  to  Him  before  the 
congregation,  and  said,  "  O  God,  show  unto  this  people  theAl 
riches  of  Thy  mercy !  "  This  would  occur  many  times" 
during  the  same  discourse,   perhaps.     And  we  are  told  that 

*  "J.  Jones,  Talsarn/*  p.  i,cx)i.      By  Dr.  Thomas. 
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these  fervent  ejaculations  added  intensely  to  the  effect  of  his 
sermons. 

A  great  deal  is  made  of  action  by  some,  and  not  without 
reason  ;  there  was  none  of  it,  however,  in  Mr.  Jones.  He 
resembled  Massillon  and  Jonathan  Edwards  in  this.  He 
took  his  position  in  front,  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  point  some- 
where about  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  with  his  hands  steady 
upon  the  sides  of  the  pulpit  or  taking  hold  of  the  desk.  He 
looked  fixed  like  a  statue.  But  from  his  mouth,  nevertheless, 
there  rolled  such  eloquence  that  Wales  has  never  since  heard 
the  like  of  it.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  depended  much 
upon  the  congregation  more  than  Daniel  Rowlands.  The 
audience,  in  fact,  to  a  great  extent,  escaped  his  immediate 
attention.  There  was  only  an  underflowing  consciousness  of 
its  presence.  He  was  once  preaching  at  Shrewsbury,  and  very 
long,  as  he  often  was  ;  but,  as  it  happened,  the  Welsh  congre- 
gation here  was  made  up  mostly  of  young  people  who  had 
come  from  Wales  to  serve  as  servants  in  families.  The  time 
going,  they  one  after  another  went  out,  in  order  not  to  be 
late  at  home,  until  the  chapel  was  comparatively  empty  by  the 
time  he  finished.  On  another  occasion  at  Llanuwchllyn,  near 
Bala,  he  preached  until  the  candles  had  nearly  all  gone  out ; 
and  all  this  without  observing  it,  owing  to  the  absorption  with 
which  his  theme  took  him.  He  would  often  preach  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours,  the  people  not  at  all  tired, 
but  delighted  and  enchanted,  and  in  raptures  before  the 
close. 

He  was  a  preacher  of  boundless  resources.  He  had  thought 
so  deeply  and  so  widely  upon  every  subject,  he  would  often 
have  several  sermons  upon  the  same  text  ;  he  could  find 
abundant  scope  for  his  mind  for  years  in  one  single  chapter, 
so  that  when  he  was  in  a  happy  mood  of  mind,  it  was 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  him  to  continue  for  hours 
together  on  the  same  theme.  We  can  well  imagine  then  that 
the  fire  of  his  eloquence  was  at  times  bright,  dazzling,  and  con- 
suming. His  ideas,  we  should  fancy,  arrayed  themselves  on 
those  occasions  in  one  grand  panorama,  as  Daniel  Webster 
said  of  himself  when  he  delivered  his  great  speech  against  Mr. 
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Hayne.  His  thoughts  were  arrayed  in  his  mind  Uke  regi- 
ments of  soldiers  ;  and  he  had  only  to  send  them  one  after 
another  to  the  attack.  And  there  was  nothing  more  clear  at  all 
times  than  this — that  the  man  was  not  at  his  best.  You  always 
felt  an  infinite  possibility  of  more.  There  was  no  effort,  and 
it  seemed  all  so  easy.  Every  man  ought  always  to  have  plenty 
of  reserve  force  whatever  he  is  doing.  It  is  an  essential  con- 
dition of  success.  "  At  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  in  the  pulpit,  in 
the  fields  of  business,  in  every  sphere  of  human  activity,  he 
only  organizes  victory  and  commands  success  behind  whose 
van  and  corps  of  battle  is  heard  the  steady  tramp  of  the  army  of 
the  reserve."  *  When  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  was  in  the  pulpit 
the  distant  tramp  of  the  army  of  the  reserve  could  ever  be 
heard.  There  was  a  colossal  presence  and  a  permanent 
possibility  of  more.  And  he  almost  always  succeeded.  And 
that  success  was  often  overwhelming. 

Mr.  Jones  was  one  Sunday  preaching  at  Holywell,  Flint- 
shire. For  the  afternoon  service  he  had  to  go  to  a  small 
chapel  a  few  miles  in  the  country.  A  student  t  who  was 
then  just  starting  his  career  as  a  minister  accompanied  him, 
and  as  they  walked  together  they  talked  of  preaching  and  the 
work  of  a  preacher ;  and  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Jones  understood 
that  the  young  man  was  beginning  to  preach,  he  gave  him 
some  valuable  advice  in  that  direction.  He  advised  him  to 
read  well,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  thorough  possession  of 
whatever  he  read — to  think  his  sermon  out,  and  have  a  clear 
perception  of  it.  "When  you  enter  the  pulpit,''  said  he,  "be 
thoroughly  self-possessed ;  and  whatever  you  do,  be  sure  to 
have  six  or  seven  bombs  in  every  sermon,  and  after  you 
have  had  them,  take  them  with  you  into  the  pulpit.  Then 
begin  quietly  and  calmly,  and  pave  the  way  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally for  the  firing  of  your  first  shell.  When  the  time  comes, 
off  with  it.  Mark  the  effect ;  it  may  be  tiil.  However,  be 
not  in  any  way  dismayed,  and  do  not  for  a  moment  let  the 
people  think  you  are.     As  before,  prepare  the  way  silently  for 

*  •'  Getting  on  in  the  World.'*     William  Matthews,  LL.D. 
f  The    Rev.     N.     Cynhafal    Jones,  eminent  minister    of    the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  at  Llanidloes,  Montgomeryshire. 
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the  second,  and  when  you  think  the  time  has  come  apply  the 
match.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this,  again,  will  be  a  dead 
one.  Nevertheless,  be  you  as  cool  and  unconcerned  as  pos- 
sible about  the  effect,  and  let  not  the  people  in  any  way  think 
that  you  are  disappointed.  Prepare  the  way  again  for  the 
third,  and  fire.  This  may  glance  off  like  the  others,  doing  no 
execution  at  all.  Never  mind ;  fire  the  fourth,  and  you 
may  be  perfectly  sure  that  if  you  have  six  or  seven,  some 
of  them  will  at  last  batter  the  walls."  This  advice,  which  he 
gave  to  Mr.  Cynhafal  Jones,  he  followed  unerringly  himself; 
and  the  castles  and  the  strongholds,  before  the  close  of  the 
service,  fell  down  before  him  in  all  directions. 

As  may  be  easily  inferred  from  the  above,  the  leaning  of 
Mr.  Jones's  mind  was  mostly  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
Truth.  He  preached  the  truths  which  have  most  directly 
to  do  with  the  conversion  of  sinners,  more  than  those  which 
bear  directly  upon  the  origin  of  the  plans  of  God.  He  did 
not  neglect  these ;  but  the  stress  of  his  preaching  did  not  lie 
in  this  direction.  The  reason  of  this  need  not  be  found  in 
the  constitution  of  his  mind,  for  his  mind  was  as  well  adapted 
for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  The  reason  of  it  may  be  found 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  denomination  in  which 
Mr.  Jones  was  brought  up.  There  had  been  previously  a  very 
strong  tendency  to  dogmatic  teaching,  to  which  references 
have  already  been  made.  (See  pp.  484 — 96.)  The  sermons  of 
the  day  dwelt  mostly  upon  the  other  great  truths,  though, 
of  course,  not  altogether.  Mr.  Jones  considered  that  the 
preaching  was  ineffective.  He  took  the  matter  deeply  to 
heart,  and  spent  many  a  sleepless  night  over  it,  and  many  a 
struggle  with  God  in  prayer  for  wisdom  and  guidance.  Gradu- 
ally he  was  led  to  apply  himself  more  to  the  practical 
side  of  the  Gospel,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  the 
chief  means  of  creating  a  revolution  in  the  preaching  of  the 
day. 

The  nature  of  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Jones  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration,  for  he  was  a  minister  not  for  any  special 
church,  but  for  the  whole  of  Wales,  especially  for  Carnarvon- 
shire and  North  Wales.     He  was  an  evangelist.     This  again 
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was  a  special  reason  why  he  should  continue  with  those  truths 
rather  than  with  any  other — i.e.^  with  those  that  bear  directly 
upon  the  return  of  sinners  to  God.  Undoubtedly,  if  he  had 
been  more  stationary,  and  labouring  for  the  same  particular 
people,  as  Mr.  Rees  at  Shrewsbury,  his  mind  would  have 
dwelt  more  upon  other  phases  of  the  truth. 

The  force  and  tumult  of  his  eloquence  often  resembled  that 
of  Dr.  Chalmers.  In  comprehensiveness  of  grasp,  in  copious- 
ness of  thought,  in  the  power  of  amplification,  wealth  of 
language  and  imagery,  they  stand  very  much  on  a  par.  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  far  more  vehement ;  but  there  was  in  Mr.  Jones 
a  more  beautiful  rhythm  of  language,  a  more  sonorous  and 
melodious  voice,  a  more  varied  and  beautiful  intonation^ 
together  with  a  greater  depth  of  thought. 

He  was  not  unlike  Edmund  Burke  in  comprehensiveness  of 
thought,  power  of  imagination,  and  gorgeousness  of  periods ; 
but  in  voice  and  manner,  figure  and  appearance,  there  was  no 
comparison ;  in  these  respects  he  was  more  like  Bolingbroke» 
not  so  tall,  but  graceful,  with  handsome  features  and  dignified 
bearing,  musical  voice,  of  extraordinary  volume  and  modula- 
tion. And  in  the  tumult  of  his  eloquence,  what  was  said  of 
Charles  James  Fox  might  be  said  of  him,  that  his  sentences 
came  upon  you  "  rolling  like  a  wave  of  the  Atlantic,  three 
thousand  miles  long."  The  words  which  Lord  Brougham 
wrote  of  Fox  could  quite  as  truly  be  applied  to  Mr.  Jones  : 
"  When  he  got  fairly  into  his  subject,  was  heartily  warmed  with 
it,  he  poured  forth  words  and  periods  of  fire  that  smote  you, 
and  deprived  you  of  all  power  to  reflect  and  rescue  yourself, 
while  he  went  on  to  seize  the  faculties  of  the  listener,  and 
carry  them  captive  along  with  him  whithersoever  he  might 
please  to  rush."  See  the  account  of  the  sermon  at  Llanerchy- 
medd,  p.  495,  and  Festiniog,  p.  497.  The  following  description 
as  given  of  him  by  Dr.  O.  Thomas,  Liverpool,  corresponds 
with  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham  :  "As  he  went  on,  the 
feeling  warms  and  deepens  ;  the  ideas  become  more  animated 
and  elevated ;  the  language  richer  and  clearer  ;  the  stream  of 
his  eloquence  fuller,  broader,  and  stronger,  until  it  becomes 
a  mighty  torrent,  sweeping  everything  before  it.      We  saw 
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him,  scores  of  times,  advancing  swiftly,  with  such  a  flood 
of  eloquence,  so  high  and  mighty  that  nothing  could 
stand  before  him  ;  and  the  whole  congregation,  unbalanced 
and  uncontrolled,  swept  away  by  the  tide  whithersoever  it 
went." 

It  was  in  the  Rev.  John  Jones  that  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Welsh  preaching  of  the  last  150  years  appeared 
in  its  greatest  prominence.  When  he  was  thoroughly  warmed 
by  his  theme,  when  he  was  inspired  and  in  the  "  hwyl,"  his 
speech  acquired  a  most  pleasing  intonation.  When  a  poet  is 
in  a  certain  state  of  elevation,  there  is  nothing  that  will  satisfy 
that  inspiration  but  the  rhythm  of  lines,  cadence,  and  har- 
mony. Let  a  man  be  inspired  by  his  subject,  his  sentences  in 
writing  will  have  a  certain  rhythm  and  flow.  So  when  a  man 
speaks,  as  he  enters  into  certain  moods,  as  he  warms  and 
becomes  aglow  with  emotion,  not  only  is  there  a  certain  run 
in  his  sentences,  but  also  a  certain  flow  in  his  speech.  It 
is  perfectly  natural  that  something  should  correspond  to  this 
in  his  voice.  So  was  often  the  case  in  Wales  during  the  great 
revivals  of  religion  which  started  in  the  year  1735.  It  was  a 
swing  of  the  voice,  or  an  intonation,  not  made,  nor  taken 
up,  but  a  development  of  speech  and  tone  which  arose 
from  the  great  enthusiasm  and  deep  emotions  of  the  preachers 
of  the  time.  It  continued  for  a  long  while  in  Wales,  and  is 
not  yet  extinct.  It  was  not  the  same  in  different  men  ; 
each  had  his  own.  David  Morris,  Ebenezer  Morris,  Christmas 
Evans,  Daniel  Jones,  Llanllechid,  Cadwaladr  Owen  and 
John  Jones  had  each  his  peculiar  intonation.  Nor  had 
they  this  at  all  times;  it  was  only  when  they  were  in 
a  certain  state  of  emotional  warmth  that  it  came.  Mr. 
Jones  had  a  most  beautiful  and  varied  sweetness  of  intone- 
ment,  superior  to  all  the  rest.  The  phenomenon  seems  to 
be  dying  away  from  the  Welsh  pulpit  at  the  present  day.  If 
it  arose  from  the  height  of  religious  feeling,  it  is  a  thing  to  be 
regretted.  As  was  natural  enough,  those  great  preachers 
had  their  imitators.  Many  thought  that  the  effect  they  saw 
upon  the  multitude  was  due  to  the  accident  of  intonation ; 
they,  therefore,  intoned.     It  is  however,  condemned  by  all 
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intelligent  congregations,  unless  when  there  is  real  feeling,  and 
it  appears  as  a  development  of  it. 

But  in  Mr.  Jones  it  was  simply  the  flower  and  bloom  of  his 
own  intense  emotions;  and  the  influence  upon  the  congregation 
was  completely  subduing.  Dr.  Thomas  says  that  the  effect  of 
some  of  the  notes  was  indescribable  ;  that  he  could  not 
imagine  anything  more  sad  and  heartrending  than  the  Ow, 
Ow !  (Alas  !  Alas  !)  which  he  had  when  describing  any  irre- 
trievable loss  or  calamity  that  had  taken  place  from  neglect. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  expressing  the  beHever's  delight 
over  the  riches  of  God  in  Christ,  there  was  such  a  heavenly 
sweetness  in  his  voice  as  electrified  every  congregation. 

As  to  power,  flexibility,  sweetness,  and  beauty  of  voice,  the 
Welsh  pulpit  no  doubt  reached  its  climax  in  the  orator  from 
Talsarn.  But  Mr.  Jones,  though  he  had  such  a  power,  never 
depended  upon  it  for  any  influence  upon  the  people.  He 
could  have  charmed  many  a  congregation,  had  he  conde- 
scended, simply  by  his  tones  and  language.  But  he  never  did. 
Unless  for  the  warmth  arising  from  his  theme,  no  one  would 
ever  have  known  that  he  possessed  such  a  voice. 

The  sermons  of  Mr.  Jones  were  often  nothing  but  a  continued 
flow  of  eloquence  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  term  oration 
could  with  propriety  be  applied  to  them.  There  was  more  of 
this  in  him  than  in  any  of  the  other  preachers  of  this 
volume.  But  there  was  no  amassing  of  words,  no  strain  of 
sentences,  no  trickery ;  in  fact,  nothing  of  the  rhetorician : 
all  was  as  natural,  and  therefore  as  pleasing  and  delightful, 
as  a  summer  breeze.  Henry  Melville  captivated  by  the 
exuberance  and  beauty  of  his  language,  and  the  rich  and 
varied  tones  of  his  voice,  more  than  by  the  force  and  grandeur 
of  the  thoughts  he  uttered.  Mr.  Jones,  however,  enchanted 
his  hearers  by  the  greatness  of  his  truths.  The  wealth  of 
language  he  possessed  and  the  rich  tones  of  his  voice  were 
altogether  subordinate.  When  the  truth  itself  did  not  move 
him,  his  language  and  voice  seemed  to  have  lost  their  beauty. 
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at,  189  ;  Evan  Richardson  keeping 
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liams were  present,  489 ;  John 
Jones's  last  sermon  delivered  at 
Carnarvon,  518. 

Cemaes,  Anglesey,  John  Elias  at,  246. 

Charles,  Rev.  Thomas,  Bala  :  opinion 
of  the  preaching  of  Rowlands.  61  - 
references  to  Rowlands  in  his  Diary» 
62  ;  the  effect  of  Rowlands'  preach- 
ing upon  him,  63  ;  one  of  the  three 
clergymen  of  North  Wales  who 
joined  the  Methodists,  88  ;  opposi- 
tion to  the  ordination  of  ministers, 
89 ;  being  asked  a  solemn  question 
by  Ebenezer  Morris  at  the  time  of 
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the  crisis,  and  the  answer  he  gave, 
90 ;  testimony  as  to  the  condition 
of  Wales  when  Methodism  arose, 

103; 
Chalmers,  Dr.,  resemblance  of  John 

Jones,  Talsarn,  to,  ^'^6. 
Charges,  Ministerial,  of  Henry  Rees, 

434—45. 

Charity  Schools  of  Griffith  Jones, 
31—82. 

Church  of  England  in  Wales,  Condi- 
tion of;  testimony  of  Robert  Jones, 
Rhoslan,  49 ;  testimony  of  John 
Davies,  Nantglyn,  50 ;  testimony 
of  men  from  Llanuwchlyn  as  given 
by  Rev.  John  Hughes,  50 ;  John 
Owen,  Thrussington,  on  the  same, 
50  ;  Howel  Harris,  50  ;  Rev.  John 
Williams,  son  of  Williams,  Panty- 
celyn,  51  ;  reluctance  of  early 
Methodists  to  leave,  85—87  ;  taking 
the  Communion  in  the  Church  of 
England,  87  ;  services  not  held  at 
the  same  time  as  in  the,  87;  num- 
ber of  clergymen  in  1742  favouring 
Methodism,  88  ;  number  of  clergy- 
men in  North  Wales  taking  part  in 
the  Methodist  movement,  88  ;  final 
act  of  Methodist  separation  from, 
88,  381  ;  opposition  of  clergymen 
thereto,  89. 

Charles,  Dr.,  on  the  effect  of  J. 
Elias's  preaching,  283. 

Civilisation  and  the  Gospel,  24. 

Clergymen  turned  out  of  their  livings 
by  Act  of  1650,  49. 

Coed-cae-du,home  of  Richard  Jones, 
Wem,  117;  stay  of  Robert  Roberts 
there  ;  religious  worship  there,  118. 

Condition  of  Wales  :  when  Rowlands 
appeared,  30  ;  at  the  time  of  the 
Methodist  Revival,  ignorance  pre- 
vailing, 30  ;  the  Clergy,  49 ;  John 
Davies,  Nantglyn's  description, 
50  ;  testimony  of  men  from  Llan- 
uwchlyn as  given  by  Rev-  John 
Hughes,  50;  John  Owen,  Thrus- 
sington on ,  50 ;  Howel  Harris 
again,  50,  51,  103,  107  ;  Rev.  T<^hn 
Williams,  son  of  Williams,  Pant- 
celyn,  on,  51 ;  Thomas  Charles  on, 
103 ;  Williams,  Pantycelyn  on,  103  ; 
Sir  T.  Phillips  on,  105 ;  Judge 
Johnes  on,  105  ;  Dr.  Rees,  Swansea 
on,  103 — 105  ;  Thomas  Jones, 
author  of  *' A  History  of  the  Bap- 
tists in  Wales,"  on,  105. 

Conditions  favourable  for  develop- 
ment of  Great  Preachers,  i — 4. 

Contentions  about  Dogmas  in  Wales  ; 


after  the  preaching  of  Wroth,  V. 
Powell,    &c.,     65,    179,    180,    493 ; 
effect  on  preaching,  170 — i  ;  178 — 
9;  182-3;  493-4- 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  66. 


Danton,  authority  of  John  Elias  like 
that  of,  292. 

Davies,  David,  minister  of  Llwynrhyd- 
owen  church,  162. 

Davies,  Howel,  51 ;  conversion  by  the 
preaching  of  Griffith  Jones,  Llan- 
ddowror,  83  ;  at  Llysyfran,  83. 

"  Decay  of  Modern  Preaching,"  by 
Professor  MahafFy,  24,  25. 

Denbigh,  John  Elias  at,  236. 

Devynock  Church,  Daniel  Rowlands 
at,  36. 

Dinas  Mawddwy,  Rowlands  at,  48. 

Distinction  between  the  Orator  and 
the  Preacher,  i — 7. 

Dogmas,  Battle  of,  178 — 181  ;  183  ; 
effects  of  contentions  on  the  preach- 
ing of  Wales,  170 — I;  178—9; 
493—4;  arrival  of  Wesleyanism, 
and  preaching  of  Arminianism  in 
Wales,  493  ;  differences  among  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  494 ;  general 
committee  at  Mold  to  investigate 
those  differences,  494;  effect  on 
Christmas  Evans,  170— i  ;  on  John 
Jones,  Talsarn,  494  ;  Henry  Rees 
and  John  Hughes,  383  ; 

Dolgelly:  Robert  Roberts  preaching 
at,  128;  Rees  at,  377,  380,  430 ; 
John  Elias  at,  378. 

Dblyddelen :  description  of  463 ; 
William  Williams,  Wem,  preaching 
there,  319 ; 


Edwards,  Jonathan,  America,  and 
Henry  Rees,  459. 

Edwards,  D.D.,  Rev.  Lewis,  unveil- 
ing the  Statue  of  Daniel  Rowlands, 
at  Llangeitho,  71. 

Effect  of  Prayer  on  Preaching,  7,  8. 

Elias,  John :  birth  and  youth,  225  ; 
his  pious  grandfather,  225,  226  • 
going  to  the  Bala  Association,  226 '; 
effect  of  the  preaching  upon  him,' 
227 ;  with  Griffith  Jones,  Penmorfa, 

227  ;  joining  the  society  at  Hendre 
Howel,   228 ;    first    public  efforts, 

228  ;  beginning  to  preach,  229  ;  at 
Bala,  229;  at  Bryn'rodyn,  230 ;  in 
South  Wales,  230  ;  opinion  of 
Ebenezer  Morris  concerning  him, 
230 ;  praying  at  the  Llanfair  Asso- 
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ciation,  231 ;  in  school  at  Carnar- 
von, 231  ;  preaching  at  Bryndu, 
Anglesey,  232  ;  removing  to  Angle- 
sey, 232  ;  mamage,  233  ;  settling 
down  at   Llanfechell,  233  ;  married 

ife,  233;  condition  of  things  in 
Anglesey  on  his  arrival,  233  ; 
preaching  on  the  visitations  of  God 

n  His  Providence,  233 ;  early 
labours  in  the  island,  235  ;  preach- 
ing on  Christ's  intercessory  prayer, 

235  ;  effects  of  his  preaching,  235  ; 
preaching  at  Denbigh,  236 ;  preach- 
ing against  the  play  at  Llanrhudd- 
lad,    236  ;    against    the  wreckers, 

236  ;  success,  237  ;  death  of  wife, 

237  ;  second  marriage,  237  ;  acci- 
dent, 237  ;  disease,  238  ;  death  and 
funeral,  238—9  ;  funeral  sermons, 

239  ;  Great  sermon  at   Rhuddlan, 

240  ;  another  at  Flint,  244  ; 
powerful  occasions  :  at  Bala,  244  ; 
at  Pall  Mall,  Liverpool,  245  ;  at 
Cemaes,  Anglesey,  246  ;  at  Trede- 
gar, South  Wales,  247 ;  testimony 
of  Ebenezer  Richards  concerninjr 
the  power  of  that  service,  247 ; 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  af- 
fected by  his  power,  247  ;  dramatic 
power  at  Bangor,  247  ;  dramatic 
effect  at  Bala,  when  preaching  on 
Is.  xlix.  24,  248  ;  at  Carnarvon,  on 
Mat.  XXV.  30,  249  ;  effect  on  John 
Williams,  Llecheiddior,  WiUiam 
Havard,  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  and 
William  Morris,  Cilgeran,  250  ;  at 
Holyhead,  268  ;  at  PwUheh,  1831, 
on  Ps.  Ixviii.  i,  250  ;  effect  of  ser- 
mon, 251  ;  near  Llanrwst,  effect 
on  Dr.  O.  O.  Roberts,  Bangor, 
251  ;  Bala  Summer  Association  ol 
1835,  description  of  the  sermon, 
252 — 259  ;  Bible  Society  speech  at 
Beaumaris,  259  ;  missionary  speech 
at  Llanerchymedd,  264  ;  speech  at 
the  Holyhead  Association,  268  ; 
another  on  a  similar  occasion,  270  ; 
cured  of  a  bad  habit  at  school,  272 ; 
faithfulness  to  his  word,  273  ; 
capital  reader,  273  ;  theology,  274 ; 
rehgion  in  the  family,  274  ;  prayer- 
fulness,  274,  286  ;  training  of  his 
children,  275  ;  testimony  of  his 
daughter,  275  ;  preaching  services 
in  his  house  at  Llanfechell,  276  ; 
noble  qualities  of  his  wife,  276  ; 
popularity,  277  ;  a  preacher  is  for 
his  day,  278  ;  his  training,  279 ; 
preparation  of  sermons,  279,  280  ; 
his     earnestness,     281 ;     imagina- 


tion, language,  and  descriptive 
powers,  282  ;  effect  of  his  elo- 
quence, 282 — 3  ;  testimony  of 
Simon  Lloyd,  B.A.;  the  sources  of 
his  power,  284 — b ;  his  mode  of 
ascending  the  pulpit,  287  ;  bodily 
form,  287  ;  description  of  his 
preaching  by  Dr.  O.  Thomas,  287  ; 
hard  sermon  at  Bangor,  followed 
by  an  exceptionally  powerful  one, 
290  ;  wanting  in  humour,  291  ;  like 
Danton,  292  ;  Puritan  type,  292  ; 
greatness  of  dramatic  power,  352. 
Emotions  of  the  Welsh,  23. 
Erbury,  William,  31. 
Evans,  Christmas  :  birth,  early  years, 
159 ;  accidents,  and  effect  upon 
himself,  160 ;  early  religious  im- 
pressions, 161 ;  first  pubUc  efforts, 
161  ;  loss  of  his  eye,  161  ;  Llwyn- 
rhydowen  church,  162  ;  joining  the 
Baptist  church  at  Aberduar,  163 ; 
hearing  the  preaching  of  David 
Morris,  D.  Jones,  Llant;an,  Peter 
Williams,  &c.,  164  ;  going  to  Lleyn, 
164 ;  ordained  at  Salem,  165 ; 
marriage,  165  ;  revival  of  personal 
piety,  195 ;  consequent  cliange  in 
his  preaching,  166 ;  acquaintance 
with  Evan  Richardson,  John  Jones, 
Edeyrn,  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog, 
and  influence  upon  him,  166  ; 
Labour  in  Lleyn,  167  ;  journey  to 
South  Wales,  167  ;  leaving  Lleyn 
for  Anglesey,  168  ;  state  of  things 
in  Anglesey  on  his  arrival,  168  ; 
another  journey  to  South  Wales, 
169 ;  at  Felinfoel,  169 ;  Sande- 
manianism,  and  influence  upon 
him  170 ;  Sabellianism,  171  ;  prayer 
at  the  foot  of  Cader  Idris,  171 ; 
covenant  with  God,  172  ;  fresh 
labours  and  success  in  Anglesey, 
175  ;  collecting  toward  chapel 
debts,  176,  177 ;  visits  to  South 
Wales,  177 ;  annual  Baptist  Asso- 
ciations, 177 ;  appearing  as  a 
champion  of  Calvinism,  180 ;  his 
book  on  "  Particular  Redemption," 
180 ;  controversy  with  Thomas 
Jones,  180  ;  his  "Redemption 
within  the  Circle  of  Election,"  181  ; 
change  of  views,  181 ;  death  of  wife, 
182  ;  journey  to  South  Wales,  182; 
illness  at  Aberyst»vyth,  182  ;  clouds 
in  the  Anglesey  sky,  183.  184  ;  going 
to  Caerphilly,  185;  fresh  covenant 
with  God,  185  ;  ministerial  work  at 
Caerphilly,  185  ;  power  of  his 
preaching  there,  185 ;  second  mar- 
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riage,  i86  ;  leaving  Caerphillv  for 
Cardiff,  i86 ;  another  covenant, 
i86 ;  condition  of  things  at  Cardiff, 
189  ;  visiting  Liverpool,  189  ;  going 
to  Carnarvon,  189 ;  last  journey  to 
South  Wales,  189 ;  preaching  for 
the  last  time  in  an  Association,  189  ; 
death  and  burial  at  Swansea,  190. 
Extracts  from  Sermons  :  the  Devil 
as  a  hearer,  191  ;  the  victory  of 
Christ,  192  ;  the  w^orth  of  a  human 
soul,  193  ;  the  Bible,  193  ;  the  value 
of  godUness,  194;  the  graveyard 
sermon,  196 ;  the  demoniac  sermon, 
203  ;  description  of  the  same  by 
D.  M.  Evans,  206 ;  firm  hold  of 
fundamental  truths,  210 ;  depths  of 
personal  piety,  and  prayerfulness, 
210-11 ;  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  211 ; 
the  laughable  in  the  pulpit,  211  ; 
laughter  and  tears,  212  ;  emotions, 
213  ;  logical  powers,  213  ;  imagina- 
tion, 214,  217;  the  Welsh  Bunyan, 
216 ;  dramatic  force,  217  ;  action, 
218  ;  instances  of  dramatic  power, 
218  ;  personation,  218,  note  ; 
testimony  of  D.  Rhys  Stephen,  220  ; 
bodily  presence,  220 ;  voice,  220  ; 
inspiration,  220 ;  review  of  work 
of  life,  and  final  farewell,  22i> 
Evans,  John,  Bala,  366 ;  facts  in  the 
life  of,  366,  note. 


Facts  of  Human  Nature,  19. 
Feeling,  Effects  of  Convulsion  of,  17, 

18,  19. 
FeUnfoel,  Carnarvonshire,  Christmas 

Evans  there,  169. 
Ffridd,  birthplace  of  Robert  Roberts, 

113- 
Fire,  Welsh,  13. 

FUnt,  John  EUas  preaching  at,  244. 
Foulices,  John,  funeral  sermon  of,  on 

John  Elias,  239. 
Founders  of  Methodism,  the,  82 — 85. 
Founding  of  Calvinistic  Methodism, 

the,  85. 
Fox,    Charles  James,  J.  Jones,  Tal- 

sam's  sentences,  like  those  of,  536. 

G. 

Garnedd,  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  preach- 
ing for  first  time  at,  468. 

Garth  Wilkinson  on  exaltation  of 
sensibility,  18. 

Geirionydd,  leuan  Glan,  469, 

Gibbon  on  the  Success  of  Christianity, 
25- 


Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  4,  5. 

Glan-yr-afon-ddu,  Monthly  Associa- 
tion at,  98. 

Goleuad  Cymru,  quotations  from,  372. 
376,  377. 

Goslet,  Edward,  preaching  with  Henry 
Rees  at  Bala,  1824,  379. 

Gospel  and  Civilization,  The,  24. 

Gouge,  Thomas,  31. 

Griffiths,  Rev.  David,  Nevern,  at 
Llangeitho,  73  ;  opposing  the 
ordination  of  ministers,  89. 

Griffith,  Mr.  H.,  letter  of  Mr.  Rees  to, 
on  Death,  391. 

Grimaldi,  effect  of  his  acting,  17. 

Grimshaw,  Rev.  William,  Yorkshire, 

79- 
Gwalchmai,   Anglesey,    Henry   Rees 
preaching  at,  407. 

H. 

Harris,  Howel :  facts  in  the  life  of,  82  ; 
commencing  evangehzing  work,  35  ; 
first  hearing  Rowlands  at  Defynock 
church,  36 ;  his  opinion  of  Rowlands, 
36 ;  writing  to  George  Whitefield 
concerning  Rowlands,  4 1 ;  another 
letter  about  Rowlands,  42 ;  on  the 
condition  of  Wales  at  the  time  of 
first  evangelizing  efforts,  52,  103, 
104,  107  ;  separation  between 
Harris  and  Rowlands,  65  ;  conver- 
sion of  Williams,  Pantycelyn, 
through  the  preaching  of,  83  ;  never 
ordained  in  the  Church  of  England, 
84 ;  forming  small  societies  on  the 
plan  of  Dr.  Woodward,  92  ;  draw- 
ing out  a  pamphlet  containing  the 
grounds,  &c.,  of  those  societies, 
93  ;  hymns  accompanying  the  same 
by  H.  Harris,  98  ;  letter  from  Harris 
to  Griffith  Jones,  Llanddowror, 
justifying  those  societies,  98  ;  writ- 
ing to  Whitefield  about  their  pro- 
gress, 100  ;  letter  on  the  first 
general  meetings  of  the  New  Body, 
100;  was  Harris  before  Rowlands 
in  the  field  ?  102. 

Hastings,  Warren,  impeached  by 
Edmund  Burke,  11. 

Havard,  William ;  affected  by  the 
preaching  of  J.  Elias,  at  Carnarvon, 
250. 

Hendre  Howel,  John  Elias  at,  228, 

Hood,  Mr.  Paxton,  on  the  Supersti- 
tions of  the  Welsh  people,  21. 

Howells,  Morgan,  praying,  26. 

Hughes,  J,,  author  of  Hist,  of 
Methodism ;  his  remarks  on  Mr. 
Rees's  stay  in  Shrewsbury,    374 ; 

35 
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removal  to  Liverpool  and  friendship 
with  Mr.  Rees,  382 ;  preaching 
with  Mr.  Rees  at  Llanerchymedd, 

417. 
Hughes,      N.     Nottage,     appointed 

catechist,  98. 
Hughes,  Stephen,  31. 
Hume,  David,  34. 
Hwyl,  II ;  537. 

Imagination  of  Welsh  Preachers,  14. 

Intonation  in  preaching,  17,  19; 
Henry  Rees's,  451,  459 ;  John 
Jones,  Talsarn's,  537,  538. 

James,  Mrs.,  Abergavenny,  letter  of 
Rowlands  to,  39. 

Jewin  Crescent  chapel,  London  ; 
incident  there  on  death  of  Robert 
Roberts,  131  ;  John  Jones  there, 
512,  513. 

Johnes,  Judge,  on  condition  of  Wales 
at  the  time  of  the  Methodist  Revival, 
105. 

John,  Thomas,  Cilgeran,  "Time  to 
Repent,"  490  ;  on  eternity,  513. 

Jones,  Daniel,  Llanllechid,  15. 

Jones,  David,  Llangan  :  a  few  facts 
in  his  life,  note,  114;  moderator  at 
an  Association  held  at  Llangeitho, 
89;  opposition  offered  by  him  to 
the  ordination  of  ministers  in  the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Body,  89 ; 
conversion  of  Robert  Roberts, 
Clynnog,  under  his  preaching,  115; 
influence  of  his  preaching  on  Christ- 
mas  Evans,  164 ; 

Jones,  Edmund,  Pontypool,  103, 
note  ;  remarks  on  the  favour  shown 
by  Nonconformists  to  the  new 
Body,  108 ; 

Jones,  Griffith,  Llanddowror,  at  Llan- 
ddewibrefi,  30,  31  ;  Charity  Schools, 
31,  82  ;  mornirig  star  of  the  revival, 
82 ;  conversion  of  Howel  Davies 
through,  83. 

Jones,  Griffith,  Penmorfa ;  John  Elias 
with,  227. 

Jones,  John,  Talsarn  :  Tanycastell, 
Dolyddelen,  463 ;  early  preaching  ; 
early  sermon  on  the  body  and  the 
soul,  464  ;  on  the  death  of  the  cow, 
465  ;  death  of  his  father  and  effect 
upon  him,  465  ;  reserve,  465 ; 
going  to  Llangernyw,  466 ;  hearing 
Henry  Rees  there,  and  effect  of 
sermon  upon  him,  466 ;  joining  the 
church  again,  and  applying  himself 
with  redoubled  diligence  to  study 
and  prayer,  466  ;  preaching  on  the 


mountain  heath,  467 ;  at  Nantyty- 
lathau,467 ;  firstsermon  at  Garnedd, 

468  ;  going  to  Llanrhochwyn,  Tre- 
friw,  469  ;  coming  in  contact  with 
leuan  Glan  Geirionydd,  469 ;  re- 
ceived a  member  of  the  monthly 
meeting  at  Bala,  1821, 469  ;  preach- 
ing at  Beddgelert  before  John  Elias, 

469  ;  remarks  of  John  Elias  on  the 
occasion, 470 ;  preaching  at  Bangor; 
observations  made  by  a  sea- 
man, the  father  of  Rev.  Griffith 
Hughes,  Edeyrn,  after  hearing 
him,  470  ;  going  to  Talsarn,  470 ; 
remarks  of  Mr.  Griffith  Williams 
on  his  appearance  at  the  time,  470  ; 
marriage,  471 ;  settling  down  at 
Talsarn,  471  ;  hard  work,  471  ; 
the  Carnarvonshire  presbytery ; 
Robert  Jones,  Rhoslan,  Michael 
Roberts,  Daniel  Jones,  Llanllechid, 
Mr.  Lloyd,  Carnarvon,  472 — 3  ;  first 
sermon  in  the  Nevin  meeting,  473  ; 
observations  of  some  after  hearing 
him,  474;  visiting  South  Wales, 
474  ;  at  the  Lampeter  Association, 
474 ;  preaching  at  Llangeitho,  474  ; 
received  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, 475  ;  visiting  Anglesey 
Montgomeryshire,  Denbigh,  and 
Flint,  1825,  475—6  ;  preaching  at 
Llanerchymedd,  1826,  on  John  xii. 
24 ;  at  the  Association  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, 1827,  preaching  on 
Is.  liii.  5, 476  ;  visiting  South  Wales ; 
great  meeting  at  Swansea,  476—7  ; 
preaching  at  Bala  Association,  1827, 
on  Ps.  XXX.  2—6;  another  visit  to 
Anglesey,  477  ;  preaching  at  Ban- 
gor, 1827  ;  visiting  Liverpool,  Run- 
corn, Manchester,  Chester,  Den- 
bigh, and  at  a  presbytery  in  Dolydd- 
elen, 477  ;  preaching  in  the  Asso- 
ciation at  Beaumaris  and  Dolgelly, 

477  ;  tour  through  Merioneth,  Den- 
bigh, and  Flint,  478  ;  popularity  at 
home,  478  ;  powerful  sermon  at  the 
Bangor  Association,  1828,  478 ;  at 
the  Bala  Association,  1828  ;  sermon 
of  John  Elias  affecting  him,  478  ; 
visiting  London  for  the  first  time, 

478  ;  ordination  at  Bala,  1829,  479  ; 
administration  of  Sacraments,  Bap- 
tism, 479  ;  Lord's  Supper,  480 ; 
Communion  at  Bangor,  1835,  480 
— I  ;  increasing  labours,  481  ; 
powerful  sermon  at  Llangefni  on 
Hab.  iii.  9,  1832,  481  ;  description 
of  the  same  by  Mr.  W.  Williams, 
Festiniog,  482  ;  at  the  Bala  Associa- 
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tion,  1832,  483 ;  the  cholera  in 
Wales  in  1832,  effect  on  the  people, 
and  his  preaching  on  the  occasion, 
483  ;  his  habits  of  thought,  484 ; 
struck  by  the  defects  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  day,  486  ;  first  occasion 
on  which  he  brought  out  the  change 
of  views,  486 ;  opposition  by  de- 
fenders of  the  faith,  487  ;  preaching 
these  views  before  his  brethren  in 
the  Bala  Association  of  1835  on 
John  vi.  44,  487 ;  labouring  in  the 
cause  of  temperance,  489  ;  sermon 
at  Mold  oa  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  i,  2,  489 ;  in 
the  London  Easter  Association, 
1838,  489 ;  sermon  at  Trefin  on 
Joshua  xxiv.  15  ;  picture  of  family 
at  prayer,  489 ;  sermon  at  Tref- 
draeth,  with  beautiful  simile  about 
Time,  490;  directing  his  attention 
to  the  practical  side  of  the  Gospel, 
491 ;  great  power  at  Llanerchymedd 
while  preaching  on  Heb.  vi.  18, 19  ; 
sermon  at  Fesiiniogon  Ps.  xxxvi.  7, 
497  ;  description  of  the  locality,  497  ; 
description  of  the  Mercy  of  God, 
498—501 ;  effects  of  the  sermon  as 
described  by  Rev,  Robert  Parry,  501 ; 
preaching  again  in  the  afternoon ; 
desperate  efforts  of  the  people  in 
order  to  hear  him  in  the  afternoon, 
501  ;  preaching  journey  to  South 
Wales  in  1846;  at  Tredegar,  502; 
hard  service  at  Cardiff,  502 ;  at 
Talgarth  in  the  presence  of  the 
Trefecca  students  and  professor, 
502 ;  another  journey  to  South 
Wales  in  1847  in  the  company  of 
John  Jones,  Bryn'rodyn,  503  ;  some 
account  of  the  journey  given  by  the 
latter  ;  at  Beddgelert  on  his  way, 
preaching  on  Tim.  i.  12,  503 ; 
preaching  at  Carmarthen,  on  Matt, 
xvi.  26,  504 ;  the  same  sermon  at 
Aberdovey,  and  the  woman's  wail, 
506  ;  at  Carmarthen  on  the  Sunday, 
preaching  on  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins,  and  effect,  506;  the  same 
sermon  on  the  Green  at  Bala,  506, 
and  in  Liverpool,  507 ;  dividing  the 
house  at  Caersws,  when  preaching 
on  Matt.  XX.  6 ;  greater  consecra- 
tion to  the  service  of  God,  511  ; 
ideas  of  eternity,  512  ;  the  years 
1853 — 1856,  512 ;  in  the  London 
Easter  Association,  1856,  preaching 
at  jewin  Crescent  on  Eph.  iii.  15 ; 
ideas  of  time  and  eternity.  513— 
18  ;  preaching  at  Jewin  Crescent  on 
Is.  li.  6;  at  Bedford  Street  chapel, 


Liverpool,  on  i  Tim.  vi,  12,  516 — 
17 ;  remuneration,  517  ;  illness, 
518  ;  his  last  sermon  delivered  at 
Carnarvon,  518 ;  feelings  at  the 
approach  of  death,  sympathy,  519; 
letter  from  Mr.  Rees,  520 ;  inter- 
view with  his  brother,  David  Jones, 
520 ;  perfect  calm,  520 ;  death, 
and  funeral,  520—1  ;  funeral 
sermons,  521  ;  requiem,  and 
songs,  &c.,  composed,  521  ; 
natural  endowments,  522  ;  his 
human  nature,  523 ;  endowments 
of  head  and  heart ;  intellect,  memory, 
523  ;  originahty,  524  ;  inaugurating 
a  change  in  the  preaching  of  his 
day,  524 ;  imagination,  524  ;  in- 
stances of  its  power,  525 — 6  ;  sense 
of  humour,  527  ;  emotions,  524  ; 
cultivation  of  powers,  524 ;  the 
training  of  silence  and  meditation, 
528  ;  Biblical  studies,  529  ;  culture 
and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  529—30  ; 
thoroughness  of  consecration  to 
the  pulpit  and  delight  in  preaching, 

531  ;  continuous  progress  ;  review- 
ing the  services  of  the  Sunday  on 
Monday,  532  ;  ejaculatory  prayers, 

532  ;  action,  533  ;  boundless  re- 
sources, 533  ;  advice  given  to  the 
Rev.  N.  Cynhafal  Jones,  534  ; 
leaning  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
Gospel,  535  ;  reasons  for  it,  535  ; 
resemblance  to  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Edmund  Burke,  and  Bolingbroke, 
536  ;  Lord  Brougham's  words  on 
Charles  James  Fox  applicable  to 
him,  536  ;  similar  expressions  used 
by  Dr.  Thomas,  Liverpool,  about 
him,  536  ;  the  Welsh  intonation 
reaching  its  climax  and  greatest 
development  in  him,  537  ;  with 
him  it  was  simply  a  development  of 
thought  and  feeling,  538  ;  difference 
between  him   and   Henry  Melville. 

Jones,  John,  Edeyrn  ;  influence  on 
Christmas  Evans,  166 ;  conduct 
towards  John  Elias,  230. 

Jones,  John,  Ramoth,  170. 

Jones,  J.  R.  Kilsby,  on  Character- 
istics of  Welsh  Preaching,  22  ;  on 
Williams,  Wem,  339. 

Jones,  N.  Cynhafal,  advice  of  J. 
Jones,  Talsarn,    to,  on  preaching, 

534- 
Jones,   Rees,  funeral  sermon  of,   on 

John] ones,  Talsarn,  521. 
Jones,  Richard,  VVern :  preaching  at 

Machynlleth,    16  ;  facts  in  his  life, 

1 17,  note ;  opinion  of  R.  Roberts,  149. 
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Jones,  Robert,  Rhoslan,  author  of 
"  Mirror  of  the  Times  ;  "  going  to 
hear  Daniel  Rowlands,  over  the 
Cardigan  Bay,  58  ;  member  of  Car- 
narvonshire Presbytery,  472 ;  his 
opinion   of  John  Jones,  Talsarn, 

474. 
Jones,  Thomas,  Creaton  .-  opinion   of 
Rowlands,   72  ;  Rowlands  the  first 
preacher  who  arrested  his  attention, 

75. 

Jones,  Thomas,  author  of  a  history 
of  the  Baptists  in  Wales,  on  con- 
dition of  Wales  at  the  time  of  the 
Methodist  Revival,  105. 

Jones,  Thomas,  Denbigh  :  reminis- 
cences of  Robert  Roberts,  Clyn- 
nog,  132  ;  controversy  with  Christ- 
mas Evans,  180,  181,  and  note  ; 
opposing  John  Ehas,  292  ;  facts  in 
his  life,  and  Henry  Rees  staying 
with,  362. 

Language,  the  Welsh,  21. 

Levi,  Thomas,  Rev.  Aberystwyth  ; 
successful  efforts  to  raise  a  me- 
morial to  Rowlands,  70. 

Liverpool .-  Christmas  Evans,  in, 
189  ;  John  Elias  in,  245  ;  WiUiams 
Wern,  in  304  ;  Henry  Rees  going 
to,  382 ;  state  of  the  Methodist 
cause  in,  388 — 90  ;  last  sermon  of 
Mr.  Rees  in,  431  ;  John  Jones  in, 
516. 

Llanbrynmair,  Rowlands  at,  43. 

Llanerchymedd  :  Rowlands  at,  46  ; 
missionary  speech  by  John  Elias  at, 
264 ;  J.  Hughes  Liverpool  and 
Henry  Rees  preaching  together  in 
an  Association  there,  417 — 422. 

Llancwnlle,  Rowlands  fainting  at,  74. 

Llanfechell,  home  of  John  Elias,  233  ; 
preaching  services  at  his  house, 
276. 

Llangefni,  Rowlands  at,  46  ;  John 
Jones,  Talsarn,  at,  481. 

Llangian,  Lleyn,  Christmas  Evans  at, 
165. 

Llanfihangel,  Rowlands  at,  47. 

Llangeitho :  home  of  Daniel  Row- 
lands, 29,  57  ;  great  revival  there, 
40  ;  properly  of  Rowlands  around, 
55  ;  the  New  Chapel  at,  56  ;  great 
awakening  at  the  opening  of  the 
same,  56  ;  the  centre  of  attraction 
for  all  Wales,  57  ;  the  great  Com- 
munion Sunday  at,  57  ;  the  village 
of,  57  ;  Mrs.  Foulkes,  Machyn- 
lleth, at,  58  ;  Robert  Jones,  Rhos- 
lan, at,  58  ;  Peter  Jones,  Caerwys, 


at,  58  ;  Mynydd  Bach,  near,  58  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Jones,  Lleyn,  Carnar- 
vonshire  at,  59  ;  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams, Dolyddelen  at,  60  ;  testi- 
mony of  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  of 
Bala,  with  reference  to  the  preach- 
ing at,  61  ;  other  references  by  the 
same,  62,  63  ;  the  influences  of,  on 
the  whole  of  Wales,  64.  Thomas 
Charles's  remarks  about  the  ser- 
vices, 61-63  ;  several  revivals 
there  in  the  life  of  Rowlands,  65  ; 
statue  of  Rowlands,  70,  71  ;  one  of 
the  places  where  the  Communion 
was  administered  before  the  ordi- 
nation of  ministers  in  the  New 
Connexion,  88  ;  people  from 
Carnarvonshire  travelling  to,  119  ; 
Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog,  there,  119; 
Whitefield  at,  72  ;  Henry  Rees  at, 
379  ;  John  Jones,  Talsarn  at,  474. 

Llangernyw  :  Henry  Rees  at  363  ; 
John  Jones,  Talsarn  at,  467. 

Llanilar,  Rowlands  at,  48. 

Llanllyfni,  Association  at,  114,  note. 

Llan  Mellteyrn,  Rowlands  at,  44. 

Llanrwst,  Henry  Rees  at  Christmas 
Association  at,  366  ;  again  at,  415. 

Lloyd,  Simon,  B.A.,  Bala,  testimony 
of,  concerning  eloquence  of  John 
Elias,  284. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  Abergele,  Henry 
Rees  with,  365. 

Lloyd,  William,  Rev.,  one  of  the 
Methodist  clergymen  in  N.  Wales, 
88,  473. 

Llwynrhydowen  Church,  161— 3. 

London  :  Robert  Roberts  in,  152, 
154  ;  Williams,  Wern,  in,  322, 
347  ;  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  in,  512, 

513- 
Luther's  conversion,  118. 

M. 
Mahaffy,  Prof.,  on  Preaching,  24  ;  79. 
Massillon  at  Notre  Dame,  246. 
Meidrim  Barn,  55. 
Mellteyrn,  Llan,  44,  354. 
Melville,    Henry,  difference  between 
Jones,  Talsarn,  and,  538. 

lesmerism,  effects  of,  18. 
Middleton,  Sir  Thomas,  31. 
Morgan,    Edward,     Rev.,     Dyffryn, 

preaching  at  Mold,  423. 
Morgan,   E.,   Rev.,    Quotation   from 

his  *'  Ministerial  Records,"  jt. 
Morgan,  Dr.,  31. 
Morris,  David,  Lledrod  :  influence  of 

his  preaching  on  Christmas  Evans, 

164. 
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Morris,  Ebenezer  :  at  Carnarvon,  19  ; 
at  Llanidloes,  10  ;  asking  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Charles  a  question  con- 
cerning the  ordination  of  ministers, 
89  ;  opinion  of  John  Elias,  230. 

Morris,  William,  Cilgeran,  affected  at 
Carnarvon  by  the  preaching  of  J . 
Elias,  250, 

Mynydd  Bach,  near  Llangeitho,  58. 


Nantytylathau,  Dolyddelen,  467. 
New  Chapel,  The,  at  Llangeitho,  55. 
Nevin,  John   Jones,    preaching    for 

first  time  in   the  monthly  meeting 

(Presbytery),  473. 
Newtown  :  Henry  Rees,  preaching  on 

Col.i.  23,405;  W.  Williams,  Wern, 

at,  322. 

O. 
Origin  of  the  Modern  Welsh  Pulpit, 

1—4. 
Origin  of  Welsh  Intonation,  17. 


Pall  Mall,  Liverpool,  John  Elias  at, 

245- 
Parry,  Dr.,  Welsh  Bible  of,  31. 
Parry,  Moses,  Visit  to  America,  384. 
Parry,  Robert,  Festiniog  :  description 

of  John  Jones   preaching  at   Fes- 
tiniog, 501. 
Paxton    Hood    on    Superstitions    of 

Wales,  21,  22. 
Phillips,   John,    Bangor,  preaching  a 

funeral  sermon  on  John  Jones,  Tal- 

sam,  521. 
Phillips,  Peregrine,  82. 
Phillips,     Sir    T,,    on    condition    of 

Wales   at  the  time  of    Methodist 

Revival,  105. 
Powell,  Vavasor,  31. 
Prayerfulness  of  Welsh  Preachers,  7, 

25  ;  152,  165,  171,    274,  318,  343, 

394.  528. 
Preaching  of   Wales,  characteristics 

of  the,  I — 26. 
Preaching      under      the    Vault      of 

Heaven,  21. 
Pugh,     Philip,   Blaenpenal,   29 ;    on 

Rowlands,    34 ;    advice    to    Row- 
lands, 35. 
Puritanic  Preaching    condemned  by 

Matthew  Arnold,  292 — 5. 
Pwllheli,  great  sermon  of  John  Elias 

at,  on  Psa.  Ixviii.  i,  250  ;  H,  Rees 

at,  429. 

R. 
Religious  Nature  of  the  Welsh,  Mr. 

Paxton  Hood  on  the,  22. 


Revivals  :  contemporaneous  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales,  and  New 
England,  i  ;  at  Llangeitho,  40,  56, 
65  ;  at  Brynengan,  120 ;  at  Llwyn- 
rhydowen,  163  ;  in  Lleyn,  167  ;  in 
Anglesey,  under  the  preaching  of 
Christmas  Evans,  175  ;  at  Caer- 
philly, 185  ;  in  Anglesey,  under  the 
preaching  of  John  Elias,  233,  237  ; 
after  the  sermon  of  John  Elias  at 
Pwllheli,  251  ;  in  Wern,  Rhos,  &c., 
303  ;  in  Liverpool  on  the  arrival  of 
Williams,  308  ;  again  in  Wern, 
311  ;  revival  in  Dolyddelen,  1818, 
320,  466  ;  revival  of  1832,  483  ;  re- 
vivals and  contentions,  492. 

Rees,  Henry  :  ancestors,  place  of 
birth,  357  ;  parents,  358  ;  first 
glimpse  of  the  world  outside  his 
home,  359  ;  Mr.  Lloyd,  Abergele, 

359  ;   the   preaching   at  Tanyfron, 

360  ;  his  own  account  of  his  early 
years  in  Try sorfaW  Plant,  361 ;  with 
Thomas  Jones,  Denbigh,  362  ;  first 
sermon,  362  ;  at  Lkngernyw  ; 
effect  of  his  sermon  on  John  Jones, 
Talsarn,  363  ;  preaching  at  Mold, 
instead  of  Peter  Roberts,  Llansa- 
nan,  363  ;  pays  a  visit  to  his  home, 
365  ;  his  father's  opinion  of  him, 
365 ;  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  school  at 
Abergele,  365  ;  in  the  Christmas 
Association  at  Llanrwst,  366  ; 
first  visit  to  Bala,  366  ;  first  sermon 
there,  367  ;  at  Rhiwaedog,  368  ; 
going  to  Shrewsbury,  369  ;  becom- 
ing pastor  of  the  Welsh  church 
there,  371  ;  at  Dorrington  with  Mr. 
Beynon,  371  ;  letter  to  a  friend 
from  Dorrington,  372  ;  reading  the 
Puritan  Divines,  373  ;  hard  work 
at  Shrewsbury,  373  ;  remarks  of 
Rev.  John  Hughes  on  his  stay 
there,  373  ;  method  of  preaching 
there,  374  ;  his  own  account  of  his 
advance  in  holiness,  375  ;  preach- 
ing in  the  anniversary  meetings  at 
Dolgelly,  outline  of  sermon  there, 
377  ;  John  Elias  and  Ebenezer 
Richard's  opinion  of  him,  378  ; 
coming  to  the  front  in  several  Asso- 
ciations, 378  ;  Machynlleth,  1823, 
Mold,  1824,  Liverpool,  1824,  Bala, 
1824,  378  ;  extract  from  sermon  in 
the  latter  place,  379  ;  Denbigh, 
1825  ;  Bala,  1825  ;  Dolgelly,  1825, 
379  ;  Mold,  Llanfyllin,  Carnarvon, 
Dolgelly,  Llanrwst,  1826,  380  ; 
ordination,  382 ;  marriage,  382 ; 
removal  to  Liverpool  in  1836,  382  ; 
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removal  of  Rev.  John  Hughes  to 
same  place  and  intimate  friendship 
with  him,  381 — 2;  visiting  America 
with  the  Rev.  Moses  Parry,  384  ; 
description  of  a  journey  to  Web- 
ster Hill,  384  ;  letter  from  Stuben, 
384  ;  travelling  on  the  lakes  and 
canals,  386 ;  return  home,  386  ; 
visit  to  Brittany,  and  description  by 
the  Rev.  James  Williams,  Chester, 
387  ;  condition  of  Methodist  cause 
in  Liverpool,  388 — 90  ;  prosperity 
of  the  same,  390  ;  pastoral  relation 
to  Chatham  church,  390  ;  visit  to 
Benarth,  and  looking  on  the  waters 
of  the  Conway  on  a  calm  evening, 
390  ;  letter  to  his  friend,  H. 
Griffiths,  Shrewsbury,  391  ;  fear  of 
death,  392  ;  death  and  funeral, 
392 — 3  ;  description  of  him  by  a  cor- 
respondent, 393  ;  his  personal  piety, 
remarks  by  Dr.  O.  Thomas, 
394 ;  testimony  of  Mrs.  Jones 
to  his  prayerfulness,  395  ;  in- 
cident proving  the  same  at  Chat- 
ham-street Chapel,  396  ;  conversa- 
tion with  Rev.  John  Prichard,  Bir- 
mingham, 396  ;  testimony  of  Mr. 
Richard  Jones,  Bala,  397  ;  in  a  com- 
mittee at  Bangor,  398  ;  absorbed 
in  prayer  at  Bala,  398  ;  at  Cem- 
lyn,  Anglesey,  398  ;  funeral  oration 
on  the  death  of  John  Jones,  Tal- 
sarn,  399  ;  another  on  John  Hughes, 
Liverpool,  401  ;  another  on  Hugh 
Hughes,  Abergele,  403  ;  preaching 
with  intensity  at  Newtown,  on  Col. 
i.  23,405  ;  at  Gwalchmai,  Anglesey, 
on  Is.  xlii.  21,  407  ;  description  of 
similar  occasion  at  Mold,  1837, 
412  ;  at  Llanrwst  on  2  Cor.  v.  8, 
415  ;  at  Llanerchymedd,  417 — 422  ; 
at  the  opening  of  Mold  chapel, 
1864,  on  Heb.  x.  22,  423  ;  at  the 
Pwllheli  Association,  on  Acts  xvi. 
31,  429  ;  at  Dolgelly  on  the  humi- 
liation of  Christ,  430  ;  last  sermon 
in  Liverpool,  431  ;  sermon  at 
Bethel  Chapel,  near  Llanrwst,  on 
Acts  ii,,  16—18,  431  ;  extract  from 
charge  to  ministers  at  Bala,  1834, 
435  ;  from  another  in  1845,  437  ; 
from  another  at  Carnarvon,  1848, 
442 ;  from  another  at  Holywell, 
444  ;  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  447  ; 
personal  love  to  Christ,  447  ;  ex- 
hortations at  the  communion  table, 

447  ;  devotion  at  the  Lord's  table, 

448  ;    some  expressions  he   used, 


448 — 9  ;  communion  at  Llanidloes, 

449  ;    communion    at    Carnarvon, 

450  ;    bodily  form,  451  ;    delivery, 

451  ;  love  of  Scripture,  452  ;  Puritan 
theology,  452  ;  his  printed  ser- 
mons, 452  ;  depth  of  prayerfulness, 
453  ;  effect  of  this  on  his  preaching, 
453  ;  creative  mind,  454  ;  strong 
reason,  455  ;  of  intuitive  type, 
455  ;  penetrating  insight  into  the 
human  heart,  456  ;  his  estimate .  of 
God's  plan  of  salvation,  456  ;  un- 
alloyed effects  of  his  preaching  ; 
testimony  of  Dr.  Hughes,  457  ; 
power  of  bringing  his  congregations 
into  the  presence  of  God,  457  ; 
compared  with  John  Jones,  458  ; 
compared  with  Jonathan  Edwards, 
459  ;  letter  to  John  Jones,  Talsarn, 
520. 

Rees,  Dr.  T.,  Swansea  :  effort  to 
augment  the  number  of  Noncon- 
formists in  Wales  before  the  rise  of 
Methodism,  103  ;  value  of  such  a 
fact,  if  established,  103  ;  the  living 
testimony  of  the  men  of  the  age  far 
more  reliable,  103  ;  reasons  for  the 
same,  104, 105  ;  on  the  favour  shown 
by  Nonconformists  to  the  new 
Body,  105,  106  ; 

Rhiwaedog,  Henry  Rees  preaching 
at,  368. 

Rhuddlan,  John  Elias  preaching  effec- 
tively there,  240. 

Richards,  Ebenezer,  speaking  of  the 
authority  of  Robert  Roberts,  147  ; 
speaking  of  the  effect  of  John 
Elias'  sermon,  247  ;  deeply  affected 
by  the  preaching  of  J.  Elias  at  Bala, 
255,  259  ;  opinion  of,  about  Henry 
Rees,  378. 

Richardson,  Evan,  Carnarvon  :  his 
influence  on  Christmas  Evans,  166  ; 
teacher  at  Carnarvon,  231  ;  curing 
John  EUas  of  a  bad  habit,  272  ; 
preaching  with  John  Elias  at  Bala, 
1807,  244  ;  sweetness  of  his  preach- 
ing, 289  ; 

Roberts,  John,  Llangwm,  brother  of 
Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog,  116  ; 
speech  restored,  18. 

Roberts,  Michael,  Pwllheli  :  at  Llan- 
idloes, 8  ;  testimony  concerning 
Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog,  141, 
148  ;  member  of  Carnarvonshire 
Presbytery,  472. 

Roberts,  Dr.  O.  O.,  affected  by  the 
preachingof  J.  Elias,  near  Llanrwst, 
251. 

Roberts,    Peter,    Llansanan,    Henry 
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Rees  preaching  instead  of,  at  Mold, 
363. 
Roberts,  Robert,  Clynnog  :  birth  and 
family,  113 ;  early  training,  113, 
114,  121  ;  the  Ffridd,  113  ;  conver- 
sion under  the  preaching  of  David 
Jones,  Llangan,  115  ;  care  of  his 
brother  John  for  him,  116  ;  feelings 
during  conversion,  as  given  by  John 
Elias,  116;  as  described  by  himself, 
130  I  going  to  Cefn  Pencoed,  117 ; 
in  the  church  at  Brynengan,  117  ; 
with  Mr.  Pritchard,  father  of  Rev. 
Richard  Jones,  Wem,  at  Coed-cae- 
du,  117  ;  religious  worship  at  this 
new  home,  118  ;  intense  reading  of 
the  Bible,  118  ;  meeting  with  acci- 
dents, 118,  119  ;  going  to  Llan- 
geitho,  and  preaching  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Rowlands,  69  ;  kindness 
of  Rowlands  to  him,  69  ;  writing 
the  sermons  of  Rowlands,  119  ;  con- 
tracting a  severe  disease,  119,  120; 
effect  upon  his  constitution,  120  ; 
revival  at  Brynengan,  and  effect 
upon  him,  120  ;  becoming  a 
preacher,  121  ;  giving  up  his  work 
on  the  farm,  122  ;  keeping  a  school, 
122  ;  confining  himself  altogether 
to  the  pulpit,  122  ;  at  Ynys  Galed, 
122  ;  his  labours,  123  ;  atLlanwydd- 
elan,  123  ;  conversion  of  Richard 
Bumford  under  his  preaching,  123  ; 
describing  the  conflict  between 
Christ  and  Satan,  124  ;  graphic 
description  at  Bryn-yr-odyn,  J25  ; 
his  earnestness,  126  ;  his  looks  con- 
founding to  some,  126,  147  ;  his 
reading  of  the  text  impressive,  127  ; 
his  dramatic  force,  123 — 5,  127  ; 
graphic  words  on  prayer,  127  ; 
preaching  at  Dolgelly  on  Rev.  ii., 
17,  128  ;  jottings  from  sermons  n- 
membered  by  an  old  man,  129  ; 
preaching  upon  Rev.  iii.  12,  130  ; 
his  texts,  131  ;  his  death,  131  ;  in- 
cident in  Jewin  Chapel,  London, 
after  the  event,  131  ;  effect  of  his 
preaching  on  Wales,  131  ;  reminis- 
cences of  him  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Jones,  Denbigh,  132  ;  Sermons  : 
Rev.  iii.  7,  133  ;  Rev.  iii,  10,  135  ; 
Rev.  iii.  18,  137  ;  style  of  preaching, 
140 — 155  ;  his  eminent  qualities, 
140  ;  natural  faculties,  imagination, 
dramatic  force,  141,  142  ;  natural 
emotions,  142  ;  his  weeping,  143  ; 
his  chief  glory  the  light  of  God's 
Spirit,  144—7  ;  overpowering  in- 
fluences, 147  ;  his  authority,  147  ; 


powerful  occasion  at  Manchester, 
148  ;  testimony  of  Michael  Roberts, 
148  ;  of  Richard  Jones,  Wem,  149  ; 
of  Griffith  Solomon,  150  ;  of  Ebe- 
nezer  Morris,  150  ;  sources  of  his 
power,  151  ;  prayer  answered  in- 
stantaneously at  Gwynfryn,  151  ; 
visit  of  John  Williams,  Dolyddelen, 
to  Clynnog,  and  conversation  with , 
on  the  sources  of  his  influence,  152  ; 
letter  from  London  expressing 
mode  of  composition  of  sermons, 

152  ;  effect  of  afflictions  upon  him, 

153  ;  his  estimate  of  the  London 
preachers  of  the  day,  154. 

Roberts,  William,  Amlwch,  26  ;  with 
Ebenezer  Morris  in  Cardiganshire, 
151  ;  delivering  a  funeral  sermon 
on  John  Jones,  Talsarn,  521. 

Rowlands,  Daniel  :  birth,  education, 
ordination,  29  ;  early  preaching, 
29  ;  conversion  under  Griffith 
Jones's  preaching,  30  ;  condition  of 
Wales  at  the  time  D.  Rowlands 
appeared,  30,  49  ;  great  change  in 
his  preaching,  33  ;  effects  that  fol- 
lowed, 34  ;  advice  of  Philip  Pugh, 
35  ;  early  evangelizing  efforts,  35  ; 
Williams,  Pantycelyn,  on  the  same, 
35  ;  Howel  Harris  on  the  early 
preaching  of,  36  ;  specimens  of 
Rowlands'  early  preaching,  36,  37  ; 
preaching  outside  his  own  parish, 
38  ;  at  Ystradfifin,  38  ;  leaving 
Ystradffin,  39  ;  letter  to  Mrs.  James, 
Abergavenny,  on  the  occasion,  39  ; 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  40  ; 
great  revival  at  Llangeitho,  40  ; 
letter  of  H .  Harris  to  Whitefield  on 
Rowlands,  41  ;  another  letter  of 
H,  Harris  on  the  effects  of  his 
preaching,  42  ;  letter  of  Rowlands 
to  Geo.  Whitefield,  42  ;  testimony 
of  Wiihams,  Pantycelyn,  about  the 
preaching  journeys  of,  43  ;  in 
Montgomeryshire, at  Llanbrynmair, 

43  ;  at  Tyddyn,  Llanidloes,  44  ;  in 
Merionethshire,    at   Llanuwchllyn, 

44  ;  in  Carnarvonshire,  at  Llan 
Mellteyrn,  44  ;  at  Tydweiliog,  45  ; 
at  Nevin,45  ;  near  Pwllheli,  46  ;  in 
Anglesey,  at  Llangefni,  46  ;  at 
Llanerchymedd,  46  ;  in  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd  46  ;  in  Cardigan,  perse- 
cution at  Llanfihangel,  47;  at  Tre'r- 
ddol,  47  ;  at  Talybont,  48  ;  and  at 
Llanilar,  48  ;  tact  of,  atTre'r-ddol, 
and  Dinas  Mawddwy,  48  ;  expul- 
sion from  Church  of  England,  52  ; 
position  in  Church  of  England,  53  ; 
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kindness  of  John  Thornton,  Esq., 

54  ;  property  of,  about  Llangeitho, 

55  ;  services  at  the  Meidrim  barn, 
55  ;  the  new  chapel  at  Llangeitho, 
55?  56;  revival  soon  after  expul- 
sion, 56  ;  great  revivals  in  the  life 
of,  65  ;  separation  between  Harris 
and,  65  ;  humility  of,  66  ;  seclusion 
of,  66  ;  refusing  an  offer  to  leave 
Llangeitho,  67  ;  consecration  to 
the  pulpit,  67  ;  unwillingness  to 
expel  from  church,  67  ;  interview 
with  a  worldly  clergyman,  68; 
playing  with  the  river  Aeron,  68  ; 
a  man  of  great  affection,  68  ;  advice 
of,  to  Robert  Roberts,  Clynnog, 
69  ;  healthy  constitution  of,  69  ; 
old  age  and  death,  69  ;  funeral, 
70 ;  funeral  sermon  by  Rev.  D. 
Jones,  Llangan,  70  ;  memorial  on 
his  grave,  70  ;  unveiling  of  the 
statue  by  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  Bala, 

71  ;  comparison  between  him  and 
Whitefield,  71,  79  ;  Thomas  Jones, 
Creaton's  opinion  of,  72  ;  David 
Jones,  Llangan's  opinion  of,  72  ; 
Whitefield  deeply  affected  by  his 
preaching,  72  ;     prayerfulness   of, 

72  ;  strong  emotions  of,  74  ;  testi- 
mony of  his  own  daughter  concern- 
ing, 74  ;  the  energy  of,  75  ;  des- 
cription of  his  preaching  by  E. 
Burn,  Birmingham,  75  ;  descrip- 
tion by  an  EngUshman,  75  ;  mode 
of  delivery,  76  ;  description  given 
by  Christmas  Evans,  77  ;  success  of 
ministry,  79  ;  contrast  between  the 
preaching  of  Rowlands,  Harris, 
&c. ,  and  that  of  the  present  day, 
79  ;  Prof.  Mahaffy  on  the  decay  of 
modern  preaching,  79  ;  his  deep 
absorption  of  mind,  81  ;  first 
societies  formed  by  him,  92  ; 
pamphlet  drawn  by  him  and  others, 
giving  the  grounds,  &c. ,  of  these 
societies,  93  ;  composition  of  hymns 
at  end  of  pamphlet  by  him,  98. 

Rowlands,  Nathaniel,  son  of  Daniel 
Rowlands,  preaching  at  Bristol, 
73 ;  opposing  the  ordination  of 
ministers  in  the  Methodist  Body,  89. 


Sacraments  :  reluctance  to  partake  of 
that  of  Lord's  Supper  anywhere 
except  in  the  Church  of  England, 
87  ;  fewness  of  places  where  it  was 
administered,  88  ;  proposal  for 
ordaining  men  among  the  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  Body  to  administer 


them,  88,  89  ;  first  ordination,  90; 
solemnity  with  which  they  are  re- 
garded in  Wales,  445—7  ;  adminis- 
tration of  by  John  Jones,  Talsarn, 
479;  by  H.  Rees,  445—50. 

Sabellianism  in  Wales,  171. 

Salem,     Lleyn,      Christmas     Evans 
ordained  at,  165. 

Salesbury,  William,  30. 

Sandemanianism  in  Wales,  170. 

Schools,  Circulating  Charity,  31. 

Sermons  :  Michael  Roberts  at  Llanid- 
loes, on  Psalm  i.  5,  9.  Daniel 
Jones,  Llanllechid,  on  the  Green, 
at  Bala,  onjobxx.  7,  15.  Ebenezer 
Morris  at  Carnarvon,  "  Y  Gwaed- 
hwn,"  19.  Daniel  Rowlands,  on 
I  Peter  ii.  2,  36  ;  on  Jer.  xxx.  21, 
at  Llan  Mellteyrn,  44 ;  David 
Jones,  Llangan,  on  Zech.  ix.  12, 
115.  Robert  Roberts  : — on  the 
Conflict  between  Christ  and  Satan, 
124  ;  at  Brynyrodyn,  125  ;  on  Job 
xxxiii.  26,  127  ;  at  Dolgellyon  Rev. 
ii.  17,  128  ;  on  Rev,  iii.  12,  130  ;  a 
list  of  texts,  131  ;  outline  of,  on 
Rev.  iii.  7,  133  ;  on  Rev.  iii.  10, 
135  ;  on  Rev.  iii.  18,  137.  Christ- 
mas Evans :— extracts  from  ser- 
mons, 191-5  ;  the  Graveyard  Ser- 
mon, Rom.  iii.  25,  196  ;  the  De- 
moniac sermon,  Mark  v.  19,  203. 
John  Elias  : — series  of,  on  2  Cor.  v., 
Heb.  xii.,  235;  on  Josh.  vi.  26, 
236  ;  funeral  sermon  on,  by  John 
Foulkes,  239  ;  by  William  Roberts, 
Amlwch,  239  ;  at  Rhuddlan,  on 
Exodus  xxxiv.  21,  242  ;  at  Bala,  on 
Eph.  iii.  18,  19,  244  ;  at  Pall  Mall, 
Liverpool,  on  Eph.  ii.  12,  245  ;  at 
Tredegar,  on  i  Cor,  xv.  3,  247  ;  at 
Bangor,  on  Acts  xxvi.  28,  29,  247  ; 
at  Bala,  on  Is.  xlix.  24,  248  ;  at 
Carnarvon,  on  Mat.  xxv.  30,  249  ; 
at  Pwllheli,  on  Psa.  Ixviii.  i,  250; 
at  Bala,  1835,  on  Is.  vi.  9,  10,  256. 
William  Williams,  Wern: — Farewell 
sermon  at  Wern,  on  2  Cor.  i.  14, 
305  ;  at  Dolyddelen,  on  Luke  xi.  13, 
319  ;  at  Horeb,  321  ;  at  Ynysgau 
chapel,  on  the  resurrection,  321  ;  at 
Newtown,  on  the  transfiguration, 
322  ;  on  Prov.  xxxi.  i,  in  London, 
322,  347 ;  at  Bethel,  Carnarvon- 
shire, 323  ;  at  Llanerchymedd,  on 
Heb.  xi.  16,  324  ;  on  the  Spiritual 
World,  325 — 36  ;  on  Esther  iv.  14, 
337  ;  on  Election  and  Reprobation, 
340 — 2  ;  on  Fellow-working  with 
God,  349.  Henry  Rees  : — at  Mold, 
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364  ;  first  sermon  at  Bala,  on  Song 
of  Solomon   iv.    15,   367  ;  at  Dol- 
gelly,  on  Num.  xxxii.  23,  377  ;  at 
Bala,    on   2  Chron,    xxx,    8,    379  ; 
some  texts  of  early,    378 — 80  ;    at 
Newtown,  on   Col.  i.   23,   404 ;  at 
Gwalchmai,  on  Is.  xlii.  21,  407  ;  at 
Mold,  on  Heb.  xii.  18 — 21,  412  ;  at 
Llanrwst,  on  2  Cor.  v.  8,  415  ;  at 
Llanerchymedd,  on  2  Cor.  v.  21  ; 
at   Mold,  on  Heb.  x.  22,  423  ;  at 
Pwllheli,  on  Acts  xvi.  31,  429  ;  last 
sermon  in    Liverpool  on  the  com- 
ing of  the  Spirit,  431,  at  Bethel, 
Llanrwst,      431.      John     Hughes,' 
Liverpool,   at   Llanerchymedd,  on 
Is.   i,  18,  417,    John   Jones,  Tal- 
sam  : — first   sermons,  464 — 5  ;     at 
Garnedd,  first   public  sermon,  on 
Rom.  viii.  17,  468  ;  at  Swansea,  on 
Rev.  xxii.  i,  476  ;  at  Llangefni,  on 
Hab.  iii.  9,  482  ;  at  Bala,  on  Luke 
xiii.  7,  487  ;  again,  on  John  vi.  44, 
487  ;  on   family  worship,    489  ;    at 
Llanerchymedd,    on  Heb.    vi.    18, 
19  ;  at  Festiniog,  on  Psa.  xxxvi.  7, 
497  ;  at  Beddgelert,  on  2  Tim.  i.  12  ; 
503  ;  at  Carmarthen,  on  Mat.  xvi. 
26,  504  ;  same  in  Aberdovey,  505  ; 
on  the  parable  of  the  virgins,  at 
Carmarthen,  506  ;   at  Caersws,  on 
Mat.  XX.  6,  507  ;  at  Jewin  Crescent, 
London,  on  Is.  li.  6  ;  at  Bedford- 
street  Chapel,  Liverpool,  on  i  Tim. 
vi.  12,  516  ;  on  the  deluge  of  water, 
and  the  deluge  of  fire,  525,  on  the 
glory  of  Christ,  526. 
Shrewsbury:    Robert    Roberts    and 
Thomas    Charles    in   Shrewsbury, 
154  ;  Henry  Rees  pastor  of  Welsh 
church  in  369  ;  stay  there,  371-4  ; 
forgetfulness    of    Congregation   in 
John  Jones,  Talsarn,  at,  533. 
Societies :  first  formation  by  Howel 
Harris  and  Rowlands,  92  ;  first  by 
Rowlands  at  Llancwnlle,  92  ;  object 
of  the  same,  92  ;  prior  to  those  of 
Wesley,   93 ;   John    Wesley's  first 
societies,  93  ;  the  grounds,  objects, 
and  rules,  93  ;  times  when  the  meet- 
ings were  held,  ico. 
Solomon,  Griffith,  on  R.  Roberts,  150. 
Stephen,   David  Rhys,  biographer  of 
Christmas  Evans  :  observations  on 
Thomas  Jones,  Denbigh,  181,  and 
note ;     description    of    Christmas 
Evans's   Graveyard  sermon,    198  ; 
his  description  of  another  sermon, 
2i8  ;  his  remarks  concerning  it,  220  ; 
again  concerning  John  Evans,  361. 


Strength  of  conviction  of  Welsh 
Preachers,  10. 

Swansea  :  death  and  funeral  of  Christ- 
mas Evans  at,  190. 


Talybont,  Rowlands  at,  48. 

Talgarth,  conversion  of  Howel  Harris 
at,  82. 

Talsarn  becoming  the  home  of  John 
Jones,  471. 

Tanyfron,  church  at,  358,  359  ;  360, 
361. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  reference  to  effect  of 
pain  in  his  "  Holy  Dying,"  153. 

Tears,  20,  143,  171,  245,  275,  286, 
361,  397,  406.  457,  512. 

Thomas,  Dr.  Owen,  Liverpool :  de- 
scription of  John  Elias  by,  287  ; 
description  of  the  eloquence  of  John 
Jones,  Talsarn,  536  ;  account  of  the 
prayerfulness  of  Henry  Rees,  394. 

Thomas,  Timothy,  baptizing  Christ- 
mas Evans,  163. 

Thornton,  Esq.,  John,  kindness  of, 
to  Rowlands,  54. 

Time  and  Eternity :  engaging  the 
thought  of  the  Welsh  mind,  513  ; 
ideas  of  R.  Roberts,  Clynnog,  about, 
513  ;  Daniel  Jones,  Llanllechid* 
513  ;  Thomas  John,  Cilgeran,  513  ; 
John  Jones,  Talsarn,  513-518. 

Tredegar,  John  Elias,  preaching  at, 
247  ;  John  Jones  at,  502. 

Trefecca,  students  hearing  John 
Jones,  Talsarn,  at,  502. 

Tre'rddol,  Rowlands  at,  47. 

Tydweiliog,  Rowlands  at,  45. 

Tyddyn,  Llanidloes,  Rowlands  at,  44 


Vale  of  Clwyd,  Rowlands  in  the,  46, 

W. 

Watford,  first  Association  at,  86. 

Welsh  Fire,  13, 

Welsh  Hwyl,  11. 

Wesley,  John,  in  Wales,  493, 

Wesleyanism  in  Wales,  179-181  ; 
effect  on  the  preaching,  183,  493. 

Whitefield,  George.-  deeply  affected 
by  the  Welsh  preaching  of  Row- 
lands, 72  ;  comparison  between 
Rowlands  and,  71,  79  ;  Lord  Ches- 
terfield affected  by  his  dramatic 
power,  246  ;  condemned  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  293. 

Wild  Parson,  Ihe,  brother  of  D. 
Rowlands,  death  of,  53. 
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Wilkinson,  Garth,  on  exaltation  of 
sensibility,  i8. 

Williams,  George,  St.  David's,  meet- 
ing the  opposition  of  Mr.  Griffiths, 
Nevern,  89. 

Williams,  Mr.  Griffith,  remarks  of, 
on  the  appearance  of  John  Jones, 
Talsarn,  470. 

Williams,  John,  Llecheiddior,  effect 
of  the  preaching  of  John  Elias  upon 
him,  250  ;  testimony  concerning  the 
sermon  of  Henry  Rees  at  Llanrwst, 

417. 

Williams,  James  :  description  of  Mr. 
Rees  in  Brittany,  387. 

Williams,  Peter,  51,  52;  a  few  facts 
in  his  life,  84 ;  influence  of  his 
preaching  on  Christmas  Evans,  164. 

Williams,  Thomas,  case  of,  before 
monthly  Association  at  Watford,  87. 

Williams,  William,  deacon  at  Llan- 
geitho,  67. 

Wroth,  William,  31. 

Williams,  William,  Pantycelyn  :  on 
the  early  preaching  of  Rowlands, 
35  ;  in  the  Church  of  England,  52  ; 
revival  at  Llangeitho  occasioned  by 
singing  his  hymns,  57  ;  conversion 
by  means  of  Howel  Harris  at  Tal- 
garth, 84;  his  ministerial  labours, 
84 ;  drawing  up  a  pamphlet  on  the 
grounds,  rules,  &c. ,  of  the  Societies, 
93  ;  author  of  an  essay  on  the  same, 
99  ;  a  good  catechist,  99  ;  speaking 
of  the  condition  of  Wales  at  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  religion,  103  ; 
condemnatory  remarks  of  Edmund 
Jones,  Pontypool,  upon  him,  103, 
note ;  his  acquaintance  with  the 
country,  104;  his  "Theomemphus," 
giving  a  vivid  description  of  the 
preaching  of  the  time,  107. 

Williams,  William,  Wern  :  place  of 
birth  and  family,  299  ;  conversion, 
299,  300  ;  first  engaging  in  prayer, 
300;  beginning  to  preach,  301 ; 
early  training,  301  ;  at  Aberhavesp, 
Newtown,  301  ;  Wrexham,  302 ; 
settling  as  pastor  of  Wern  and 
Harwood,  302  ;  success,  303  ;  mar- 
riage, 304  ;  labours,  304 ;  Llangollen 
and  Ruabon  uniting  under  another 
pastor,  304 ;  bereavement  after 
death  of  wife,  305  ;  farewell  sermon 
on  leaving  Wern,  305  ;  pastoral  life 
in  Liverpool,  308  ;  catching  a  severe 
cold  on  his  way  to  Mostyn,  308 ; 


letter  to  his  son,  309  ;  voyage  to 
Swansea,  309  ;  return  to  Liverpool, 
310  ;  great  storm,  and  illness  of  his 
daughter,  310 ;  return  to  Wern,  311 ; 
illness  of  himself  and  daughter,  311, 
312  ;  death  of  his  daughter,  312 ; 
great  meeting  at  Rhos  a  little  before 
his  death,  313  ;  interview  between 
him  and  Dr.  VV,  Rees,  313;  death 
and  funeral,  314  ;  Hypsr-Calvinism, 
315 ;  influence  of  his  preaching 
upon  the  Congregationalists  of 
Wales,  315  ;  preaching  in  an  Asso- 
ciation in  South  Wales  on  Jer.  vi. 
10,  316 ;  liberahty  of  mind,  316 ; 
peaceable  disposition,  316 ;  his  re- 
marks on  the  same  in  a  meeting  at 
Rhos,  317  ;  effect  of  his  impressive 
words  upon  a  maid-servant,  317 ; 
his  remarks  on  the  preachers  of  the 
past  and  the  present,  318 ;  repeat- 
ing the  story  about  J.  Griffiths, 
Carnarvon,  318 ;  incident  at  Dolydd- 
elen,  319 ;  preaching  with  power 
at  Horeb,  321 ;  at  Ynysgau,  321 ; 
at  Newtown,  322  ;  in  London,  322  ; 
at  Bethel,  Carnarvonshire,  323 ; 
the  Sermon  on  the  Spiritual  World 
at  Trawsfynydd,  323  ;  at  Llaner- 
chymedd,  323 ;  remarks  of  Rev. 
Richard  Parry,  concerning  the 
same,  325  ;  Sermon  on  the  Spiritual 
World,  325 — 336;  playfulness  and 
sportiveness  of  disposition,  336 ; 
preaching  at  Holyhead,  337 ;  lan- 
guage and  expression,  337  ;  voice, 
337  ;  looks,  338  ;  impressive  ser- 
mon at  Dinas  Mawddwy,  338 ; 
familiarizing  the  people  with  his 
subjects,  338  ;  pertinency  of  illus- 
tration, 339  ;  delivery  in  early 
years,  339  ;  eloquence,  339  ;  manner 
of  composition,  340  ;  intensely 
practical,  340 ;  sermon  on  election 
and  reprobation,  341  ;  description 
of  his  style,  by  Dr.  Jenkyn,  343  ; 
description  of  style  by  Prof.  H. 
Griffiths,  344—351  ;  comparative 
estimate  of  Williams,  Christmas 
Evans,  and  John  Elias,  351  ; 
Williams  excelling  in  philosophic 
qualities,  352 ;  story  of  the  three, 
354,  note. 

Ynys  Galed,  Robert  Roberts  at,  122. 
Ystradffin,  Rowlands  at,  38,  leaving, 
39- 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS,  Sc. 

♦ 

Frotn  Principal  Edwards,  University  College,  Abeiyshvyth. 
Dear  Mr.  Jones, — I  am  glad  you  have  written  your  excellent  Biograph- 
ical Essays  on  the  Welsh  Preachers.  It  was  time  to  point  out  the  errors 
which  have  gained  currency  in  England  in  reference  to  the  Welsh  Metho- 
dist revival.  You  have  proved  your  ability,  in  point  of  knowledge  and 
critical  judgment,  to  correct  those  errors.  But,  what  will  be  of  still  greater 
interest  and  value  to  the  present  generation,  you  have  vividly  depicted 
some  of  our  master  preachers.  All  who  knew  them  will  readily  testify  to 
the  truth  and  force  of  your  delineations. 

T.  C.  EDWARDS. 

From  the  Rt.  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P. 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  reading  the  story  of  your  Great  Preachers  with  much 
interest.     .     .     .     Yes !  Wales  owes  much  to  her  great  preachers ;  and 
you  do  well  to  remind  your  people  of  them. 

From  **  The  Presbyterian." 

The  book  with  which  this  one  at  once  challenges  comparison  in  an 
ordinary  reader's  mind,  is  that  of  Mr.  Paxton  Hood  .  .  .  The  effect 
left  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  by  the  Rev.  Paxton  Hood's  '*  Life  of  Christ- 
mas Evans"  was  that  it  was  an  interesting  and  clever  book  in  a  high 
degree,  but  it  was  a  made  book  .  .  .  The  book  before  us  differs  in 
many  ways,  and  produces  on  the  mind  an  entirely  different  impression. 
It  is  the  book  of  a  Welshman  with  an  English  education. 

But  we  do  not  desire  to  make  the  impression  that,  owing  to  the  thorough- 
ness of  Mr.  Owen  Jones's  work,  his  book  is  heavy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  books  we  have  read  for  a  long  time  ;  but  its 
interest  consists  in  no  search  after  picturesqueness,  but  in  the  striking 
matter  which  has  been  brought  together. 

From  "The  Monthly  Tidings." 
Every  Methodist  ought  to  buy  the  fascinating  volume  just  brought  out 
under  the  above  title.  We  have  never  seen  a  book  in  English  or  Welsh 
which  gives  a  more  just,  graphic,  and  exhaustive  description  of  the  great 
preachers  of  Wales  than  the  above  volume.  .  .  .  The  author  forms  a 
just  estimate  of  the  mental  calibre  and  oratorical  skill  of  the  most  eminent 
preachers  that  have  appeared  in  Wales  for  the  last  150  years.  He  has 
certainly  condensed  into  one  volume  sufficient  materials  to  form  a  small 
biographical  library  ;  and  still  we  do  not  feel  that  the  volume  is  crammed 
with  tedious  details.  On  the  contrary,  the  reader  is  so  enchanted  with  its 
contents,  and  feels  himself  swept  along  irresistibly,  as  on  the  bosom  of  an 
Indian  stream,  till  the  whole  panorama  of  the  religious  history  of  Wales 
has  passed  before  his  view.  They  are  the  grandest  specimens  of  Welsh 
eloquence  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the  English  press. 

From  "  The  Methodist  Times." 
This  volume  of  554  pages  is  the  best  work  on  this  interesting  subject 
that  was  ever  published  in  our  language.     The  author  thoroughly  under- 
stands what  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Welsh  pulpit  really  are,  and  has 
given  us  the  results  of  his  deep  insight  and  patient  study,  embodied  in  a 


most  charming  form.  He  gives  the  reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  ability, 
devotedness,  delivery,  and  labours  of  the  seven  wise  men  that  are 
sketched  in  the  volume,  and  an  adequate  account  of  the  marvellous  work 
accomplished  by  them  in  the  Principality. 

From  "The  Goleuad." 

This  is  an  excellent  volume— one  that  is  worthy  of  a  hearty  welcome, 
not  only  from  every  Welshman,  but  from  every  man  that  feels  an  interest 
in  the  triumphs  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  general  success  of  the  Gospel. 

Scattered  through  the  volume  will  be  found  many  excellent  remarks  upon 
preaching,  and  upon  oratory  in  general ;  and  the  fact  that  the  author  is  a 
competent  scholar  enables  him  to  compare  and  contrast  the  celebrities  of 
the  Welsh  pulpit  with  one  another,  and  with  the  chief  orators  of  other 
lands.  In  addition  to  the  ability,  the  scholarship,  and  the  untiring  exertion 
of  the  author,  there  was  a  special  aptitude  in  Mr.  Jones  for  writing  this 
volume,  because  he  has  ra'Cide preaching  a  special  study.  He  published  in 
the  **  Drysorfa  "  a  series  of  articles  upon  Preaching,  which  show  an 
extraordinary  power  of  mind  and  penetration,  and  which  prove  that  the 
author  has,  in  addition  to  his  extensive  knowledge,  meditated  deeply  on 
the  subject,  and  that  he  has  succeeded  in  understanding  some  of  the  chief 
elements  of  successful  preaching. 

REV.  GRIFFITH  PARRY,  Aberystwyth. 


From  the  '*  Traethodydd," — Welsh  Quarterly  Review. 
Mr.  Jones's  knowledge  of  Welsh,  his  familiarity  from  his  youth  with  the 
various  facts  recounted,  together  with  the  minuteness  of  his  own  researches, 
have  kept  the  author  from  committing  the  errors  which  English  writers 
inevitably  fall  into  when  they,  often  from  the  best  motives,  undertake  to 
write  upon  suet  subjects.  .  .  .  And  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  he  has 
made  such  an  effort  "  to  find  out  acceptable  words,"  and  that  he  writes 
English  in  such  an  easy  style,  that  it  is  but  seldom  that  we  find  the  matter 
of  language  at  all  in  the  way  of  the  intercommunion  of  "the  fathers" 
with  the  new  and  strange  world  into  which  they  are  brought.  The  variety 
of  remarks  presented,  the  full  and  excellent  quotations  given  of  their 
sermons  read  so  smoothly,  that  it  is  not  difficult  even  for  a  Welshman  to 
forget  that  it  is  in  English  they  are. 

REV.  DANIEL  ROWLANDS,  M.A., 

Principal  of  Normal  College,  Bangor. 

From  the  American  *'  Drych." 
The  greatest  care  is  taken  with  the  facts  of  each  life.  The  language 
from  beginning  to  end  is  vivid,  clear,  and  descriptive.  As  in  the  works  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  we  have  now  and  again,  in  a  single  word,  a  full  and 
complete  picture  of  a  thing  or  person  ;  and  the  style  never  flags  nor 
weakens,  though  the  interest  varies  with  the  matter. 

From  "  The  Literary  World." 
The  author  of  this  work  has  chosen  a  good  subject,  and  he  has  produced 
a  very  interesting  book  ;  for,  familiar  as  many  of  his  surprising  facts  will 
necessarily  be  to  well  read  persons  in  the  Principality,  they  will  be  hardly 
less  than  a  new  revelation  to  others  who  have  not  given  the  subject  so  much 
attention. 

From  "  The  British  and  Foreign  Evangelical  Review." 
Evidently  the  aim  of  the  author  of  this  very  interesting  and  instructive 
volume  has  been  to  delineate  the  characteristics  of  each  preacher,  and  to 


determine  the  elements  to  which  success,  in  each  instance,  was  due. 
Consequently  the  book  has  peculiar  value  for  all  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
Homiletics,  we  are  convinced,  so  far  at  least  as  acquisition  of  the  art  is 
concerned,  belong  to  clinique  rather  than  to  science.  Eloquence  cannot 
easily  be  reduced  to  rules,  and  it  is  certainly  best  studied  in  its  actual 
embodiment  in  the  men  who  have  moved  the  masses.  In  these  studies  of 
great  orators  (in  the  best  sense  of  the  word)  Mr.  Jones  has  made  a 
noteworthy  contribution  to  the  art  of  eloquence. 

From  "The  Sword  and  the  Trowel." 
Mr.  Jones's  remarks  upon  the  unction  of  the  Old  Welsh  Preachers,  and 
that  mighty  prayerfulness  which  was  their  main  strength,  deserve  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  If  this  volume  contained  nothing  but  the  life 
of  Daniel  Rowlands,  it  would  be  worth  all  its  price.  The  perusal  of  that 
memoir  must  be  quickening  to  the  spirit  of  every  thoughtful  reader. 

REV.  CHARLES  H.  SPURGEON. 


From  *•  The  Oldham  Chronicle." 
This  handsome  volume  contains  a  graphic  and  thrilling  sketch  of  the 
lives  of  seven  of  the  greatest  Welsh  Preachers.  With  rare  force,  beauty, 
and  artistic  skill,  the  author  records  the  wonderful  work  done  by  his 
heroes.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  quite  an  argosy  of  invaluable  facts,  hints, 
criticisms,  and  arguments.  It  will  supply  many  an  anecdote  for  pulpit  and 
platform.  The  volume  is  as  exciting  as  a  high-class  novel,  and  far  more 
useful,  All  Welshmen,  and  those  who  take  any  interest  in  Wales,  will 
revel  in  this  substantial  and  admirable  work. 

REV.  G.  DUNCAN,  D.D.,  Huddersfield. 

From  "  The  Spectator." 
The  author  has  produced  a  book  which  will  be  perused  with  real 
interest  by  any  reader  who  cares  at  all  for  the  work  to  which  the  lives 
of  these  Welsh  Preachers  were  devoted,  or  even  by  those  who,  though 
they  have  no  such  care,,  are  fascinated  by  the  study  of  any  noteworthy 
development  of  human  nature.  For  these  men  were  not  only  great 
preachers,  but  true  saints.  ...  A  God-fearing  life  of  faith  and  hope 
and  charity  may  be  lived  by  any  man  ;  but  the  concentration  of  all  the 
impulses  and  activities  of  the  nature  on  things  divine,  which  seems  to 
demand  a  gracious  blending  of  the  elements  of  temperament  and  character 
which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  attractive,  is  more  or  less  observable  in  the  lives 
of  all  the  men  of  whom  Mr.  Owen  Jones  writes.  In  reading  the  story  of 
their  consecrated  careers,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  more  than 
once  reminded  of  a  sentence  in  the  description  of  Dr.  Newman's  Oxford 
Sermons.  '*  From  his  seclusion  of  study  and  abstinence  and  prayer,  from 
habitual  dwelling  in  the  unseen,  he  seemed  to  come  forth  that  one  day  of 
the  week  to  speak  to  others  of  the  things  he  had  seen  and  known."  Unless 
written  report  leaves  behind  it  a  totally  erroneous  impression,  it  would, 
we  imagine,  be  difficult  to  give  a  better  description  of  the  preaching  of 
such  men  as  John  Elias  and  Williams,  of  Wern.  **The  things  he  had 
seen  " — that  phrase  has  a  penetrating  veracity  of  characterisation  :  for 
nothing  was  more  noteworthy  in  these  great  preachers  than  a  power  of 
seeing  the  Invisible,  at  once  so  clear  and  intense  as  to  be  communicable  to 
those  to  whom  they  spoke.  Over  and  over  again,  as  they  described  their 
vision  of  the  world  beyond,  or  pictured  some  scene  in  sacred  history,  the 
realisableness  of  the  presentation  was  so  vivid  as  to  be  for  the  moment 
overwhelming. 
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Just  Publvshed.  Price  7s.  6d. 

HE  WELSH  PULPIT  OF  TO-DAY.    Sermons  by  Eminent  Welsh  Clergymen 
and  Ministers.    Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Cynddylan  Jo.nes. 

•'  The  Welsh  '  tire '  was  never  seen  in  England  before  in  this  form.  .  .  There  is 
not  a  poor  sermon  among  them  all.  Several  of  them  are  high— we  will  add, 
astonishingly  high— and  no  English  preacher  need  be  above  taking  a  hint  from  any 
one  of  them.  Various  associations  are  bringing  England  and  Wales  closer  to  each 
other  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  and  this  volume  may  well  be  a  factor  in 
such  a  good  work.  Meanwhile,  it  deserves  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome  as  a  vivid 
picture  of  those  spiritual  elements  which  have  fo  long  constituted  the  '  strength  and 
beauty  of  the  sanctuary'  in  the  Principality  of  Wales.' "—Liverpool  Mercury. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.    By  Rev.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones. 
Second  Edition,  Price  53. 

"  It  is  a  book  of  great  freshness,  vigour,  and  originality,  as  well  as  thoroughly 
sound  in  doctrine,  and  I  wish  it  a  wide  circulation."— TAe  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  GOSPEL   BY  ST.  MATTHEW.      By   the   same   Author. 
Second  Edition.    Price  5s. 

"No  exaggeration  to  say  that  Mr.  Jones  is  fully  equal  to  Robertson  at  his  best, 
and  not  seldom  superior  to  him." — Methodist  Recorder. 


STUDIES  IN  THE  GOSPEL  BY  ST.  JOHN.     By  the  same  Author.     Second 
Edition.    Price  5s. 

•'  In  expounding  certain  portions  of  this  matchless  Gospel,  Mr.  Jones  is  even 
more  at  home  than  when  discussing  the  questions  raised  in  Matthew  or  the  Acts. 
The  profound  metaphysics  and  theology  of  the  Prologue  have  a  peculiar  charm  for 
him,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  has  been  a  labour  of  love  to  make  them  clear  to  the 
humblest  mind." — Methodist  Recorder. 


MINISTERS  WORKERS  TOGETHER  WITH  GOD,  and  other  Sermons.     By 
F.  W.  Bourne.      Crown  8vo,  pp.  320,  cloth  boards,  bevelled  edges,  3s.  6d. ; 
gilt  edges,  4s. 

"Full  of  felicities Fine  broad  views Lit  up  with  an 

eloquence  that  never  flags." — Dr.  James  Morison. 


THE  KING'S  SON  ;  OR,  A  MEMOIR  OF  BILLY  BRAY.     By  F.  W.  BOURNE. 
Price  Is.  cloth  boards  ;  Is,  6d.  gilt  edges.     Twenty-fourth  Edition. 

An  Illustrated  Edition,  printed  on  thick  paper,  with  life-like  portrait,  handsomely 
bound,  2s.  6d. 

"  Long  ago  we  gave  a  r4sum4  of  this  singular  biography,  and  our  friends  at  once 
bought  it.  Those  who  did  not  do  so  had  better  hurry  up.  Scarcely  do  we  remem- 
ber a  biography  more  amusing  and  yet  more  edifying." — Stcord  and  Trowel. 


SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  FOR  BUSY  WORKERS.     By  J,   O.  KEEN,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s. 

"  This  little  volume  of  168  pp.  is  precisely  what  its  title  indicates— snga:estive 
thoughts,  being  homiletic  hints  on  the  Book  of  Jonah  and  the  shorter  Psalms,  &c., 
including  a  number  of  '  texts  and  topics '  taken  from  the  New  Testament,  and  per- 
taining to  Christian  life.  It  is  marked  by  all  Dr.  Keen's  peculiar  characteristics- 
great  intellectual  vigour,  incisiveness  of  thought,  force  and  precision  of  expression, 
wealth  of  words,  short,  terse  sentences,  harmonious  combinations,  constant '  go '  in 
the  march  of  thought,  and  soundness  of  exposition."— ii^erary  World. 

These  or  any  Books  post  free  on  receipt  of  Stamps  or  Postal  Order.     Address-^V.  W. 
Bourne,  26,  Paternoster  How,  London,  E.C. 
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